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Houſhold Dictionary. 


For the Uſe both of | | 


CIT and CounTRy. 


SHEWING, 


d. 


I. The whole Arts of BR Ew IN G, BAK IN G, Cook E Rx, 
and PIC EK LING. Alſo CONFEGCTIONARY in its 
ſeveral Branches. | : 


Il. The Management of the KI TC HIN, Panvay, LA A- 
DER, Dairy, OI TOR x, and Pour, T Rx. With 
the proper Seaſons for Fleſh,” Fowl and Fiſh. \ 


III. The HER DsMAN: Giving an Account of the Diſcaſes of 
Cattle, Poultry, Se. And, "_ moſt approved Remedies. 
for their Cure. 


IV. The En olifh in bein ing the beſt Method of 
wakes Engliſh Wines and Diſtilling moſt Kinds * 
of Simple and Compound Cordial Waters. 


V. The Ar IAR: Or, The Manner of Breeding, Hiring V 
and managing of BEE s. 'Y 


VI. The Family Pyuys1cianandHERBALIST: Containing 
the choiceſt Collection of Receipts for moſt Diſtempers, 
incident to Human Bodies, hitherto made Publick ; with 

the Qualities and Uſes of Phyſical Herbs ang Plants of 
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HE Subject Matter of this Book relates to 

che providing, and well ordering of thoſe 
; Neceſſaries that are for the Suſtenance, 
Rez Preſervation, or Recovery of the Health 
of Families, and eſpecially of that Part 

Which is moſt peculiarly the Province of 
the Miſtreſs of it; Nature or at leaſt Cuſtom of the 
molt Civilized and Polite Nations has diſtributed this 
Oeconomy into two princi py Parts, which are com- 
monly the Offices of the Maſter and Miſtreſs. 

To the Firſt, the more arduous and. difficult Part is 
eee allotted, as moſt agreeable to his more 
robuſt Conſtitution and ſuperior Qualifications; This is 
the procuring the neceſſary Supplies of the Houle; 
whereas the eaſier Task of the Miſtreſs, is to take Care 
that the Proviſions be frugally and houſewifely ordered; 
both as to Matter and Manner. „ 
As to the Office of the Maſter, it not properly being 
the Buſineſs of cheſe Sheets, I ſhall forbear to ſay any 
Thing more of it. | | 

Tre Miſtreſs of a Farm, may find Directions for 
furniſhing the Houſe with the moſt common Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, as Bread, Drink, Fleſh, Fiſh, Fruits, and 
ordering them after the moſt frugal Manner; nor will 
a Lady be at a Loſs for the ordering the greateſt Deli- 
cacies in a more grateel and elegant Manner, befitting 
a more noble Table. TY n 


- 


- 


for their Preparations and Manner of, 


_ Brewing, turn to the Articles Malt, 


The PREPACE. 


© ea 


Haas are not only Inſtructions for the ordering the 
Dairy, Pantry and Larder, with Fleſh, Ec. but the Cel- _ 
lar likewiſe with all Sorts of E 29005 Wines, Potable 


Liquors; and allo the Cloſet with the beſt and moſt ex- 
uiſite Cordials and other diſtilled Liquors, Pickles, | 


nfectionary, c. Again, as tor the Preſervation or 


Reſtoration of Health in a Family, here will be m_ 


an Account of the Vertues and E cacics of all or 

moſt known Engliſo Herbs and N with Direct 
Application 4 
moſt of the Maladies, to which Brio ofticutions 


are hable. 


AnD beſide theſe you How numerous practical 40 . 
approv'd and experienc'd 
— tor moſt Diſtempers incident to Human | 
Bodies 


caly Preſcriptions of the moſt 


Be which a well diff ae and generous Geliclewed 
man may. be enabled, ty only to be hr own Family 
1 but with a ſmall Charge render herſelf uſc⸗ 


ful _ ain the Affections and merit the Thanks of you . 


icted Neighbours. a 

13 the Uſe of this Dictionary, 1 would apprize 
the Peruſer, that in conſulting it, they would turn to 
all the particular Materials and Parts or Er get of 


'the Operation; which will be found in their 


As for Exam le, i in the cle 
Vater, Hops, B 
ing, Fermentation, Wort, Yeaſt, Tu unning, 8c. Ke fo 


Places Alphaberically : 


tor the Particulars of 5 other Article. 


Fault r DitHionary, Ke. 


. _ * * . 4 8 „ - * 2 ves == £ . - » * 1 = : » =? „ , 8 - 
4? 4 * 1. 1 3 2 F254 2 1 N 2 
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„„ 4 diſeaſe to which poultry are incident. It is 
not an eaſy matter to perceive when this diſtemper 
ſelzes on hens, but by their being penſive and Wels 
upon which you are to examine their rumps, in which place 
the Abſceis is commonly form'd, which when it has been for 
_ time, it will breed corrupt matter, and be painful to 
them. x | 9 87 3 
This diſeaſe proceeds from their being over heated and co- 
ſtiveneſs, 8 corrupt the whole mals of blood, obliging 
nature to diſcharge it ſelf of what is burthenſonie to it, to 
ſome part or other, and chiefly upon this part. 

The readieſt method of cure, if not the only remedy, is 
to open or cut the Abſceſs with a pair of ſciſſats, and to preſs. 
out the corruption with your fingers; which being done, give 
them to ear lettuce or blites chopp'd ſmall, maix' with bean, 
ſtcep'd in water, ſweetened with a little honey, See Poultry. 

ABSCESS [in Human Bodies] See Inpoſtbumation. : 

As Old ACHE, mix two drams of oil of turpentine, with 
an ounce of Lucatellus's balſam, warm it and anoint the part 
affected, laying a piece of new flanel upon it. e 
For ACHES and Bruiſes, an Oininent. 
| Put à quart of 6il into a ſtone Jar, that will contain two 
I quarts; then take.camomule, ſage, ſouthernwood and worm- 


a wood, of each two handfuls, the quantity of half a quarter of a 
a peck of red - roſe· buds; cut off the white and ſhred all the herbs 


I together groſsly, and put them into the oil; where let them 

temain for 9 or 10 e them every day; and when 
I the Zavender Silke is ripe, Pi in two handfuls of the tops, 
* 3 2 ＋ ; | Cover 
1 f 2 f 5 : 


AC ds 


cover it cloſe, and it having ſtood three or four days, boil 
them upon a flow fire for an; hour; ſtirring it frequently | 
then l a quarter of a pint of the ſtrongeſt Agua vita, and 


boil it an hour more; then ſtrain it through a cloch, and hav- 


* oppo it is cool, put it up into glaſſes for uſe 3 warm a 


little in a ſpoon, and anoint the part affected. 
Another. . cg 


rike adder's ſpear, alchoof, agrimony,, amber leaves, 


Bay-leaves, camomile, hart's-tongue, unſet hyſop, bone-wort, 


 Jadies-mantle, goats-rue, plantain, ſouthernwood and worm- 
wood, of each an handful, ſhred them and ſtamp them all 
together; then mix them with a pound and half of butter, 
that has no falt in it, and make it up into balls, and let it lie 
for a week or 10 days, then boil it over a gentle fire, and 
when it looks very green, ſtrain it off and keep it for uſe, 
' ACORNS are of great uſe in feeding ſome animals, and 
eſpecially Swine; and ſome tell us, that a peck a day and a 
little bran will make a hog increaſe in weight a pound a day 
for two months together. 15 5 551 71 15 
They are alſo given to Oxen, mix d with Bran; but the 
Acorns are firſt to be chopp d, or otherwiſe they will be apt 
to ſprout and grow in their bellies. ber „ 9056 
Some adviſe firſt to macerate them in water, in order to 
extract a certain malignity in them, which they ſay many 
Limes has kill'd cattle without this precaution. 1G 
Being chopp'd ſmall, they will fatten pigeons, peacocks, 
turkeys, pheaſants and other poultry, © 7 | 
As to their phyfical uſe, both the Acorn and huſk, are 
us'd in many aftringent medicines; they are good againſt the 
cholick, the gripings in women in childbed, and the dyſen- 


tery. 5 ä 245 
fe is to be ſeparated from the huſk and powder'd ; the doſe 
may be from one ſcruple to four, ow in ſome liquor that 
is alſo proper for the diſeaſe for which it is given. 5 
- ADDERS TONGUE is very good to heal wounds, and 
even ruptures, and the falling down of the guts, eſpecially 
in children, for which it is excellent; the whole plant being 
boiled in unfine wine, is good for running eyes ; 2 oſten 
waſh'd with its decoction; an oil is alio made of it, as the 
oil of roſes, which ſerves for the fame purpoſes. 
© ADDERS TONGUE Ointment, to make. Take as mach 
pf the herb Adders Tongue as you think convenient, and a 
third part of that quantity of male Plamain; bruiſe them 


* 


AP 


together in a mortar very well, then add to it freſh butter. 
from the churn, well beaten from the butter-milk ; but not 
ſo much of it as to make it looſe its green colour; mix it ve: 
ry well with the herbs; put it into an earthen veſſel, and 


let it ſtand three weeks or a month in ſome cool place, till it 
is grown mouldy, and then melt it down over a gentle fire 
till the herbs grow criſp, then ſtrain it out into a proper veſ- 
ſel, and keep it for uſe. = h = 
Jou may, if you pleaſe, when it comes off from the fire, 
diſſolve into it ſome fine and clear turpentine ; which will 
make it the better. + Et V 
It 4s a ſovereign and excellent remedy for any beaſt that 
has been ſtung or bit by any venemous creature, or for any. 
bite of a ſnake, or any other accident; and likewiſe for any 
hard ſwellings in any part of the body, and eſpecially goo 
for a Garget in a cows bag, being chated in with your Band 
twice a day | e 
This ointment can be made only in the months of April 


or May, the herb being then to be found and in its prime z 


whereas it ſoon periſhes with a little heat. 80 
AFTER-BIRTH 3 is the ſame that is by men- mid- 
AFTER-BURDENS wives and ſurgeons call'd Placenta, 

being a ſkin or membrane in which the child is wrapp'd in 

the womb, and which comes out or is brought away after it: 

It is a kind of piece of fleſh formed at the top of the womb, 

from whence it draws the nouriſhment, which is imparted to 

the child through à long gut, that abuts at the navel. 
To affiſt in bringing away the Aſrer-Birth, give the wo- 
man ſome of the juice of the leaves of freſh ſmallage, pound- 
cd in the quantity of a good glaſs of white wine. 
This is alſo very good for bringing away a dead child, and 
alſo very helpful in a Zympany. 1 
If it be winter time, the ſeeds pounded and boil'd in wine 
or broth, and aſterwards ſtrain d and given the woman, wil 
have the like effect. 5 5 a 

Some recommend the powder of a horſe's teſticles, and 

given in broth or the like, as a wonderful remedy in this caſe. 

* AFTER-BIRTH, 70, bring awry. Give the woman 30 

er 35 drops of oft of unip er. Bo 
AFTER-PAINS, 70 prevent. Toaſt à quarter of an oiince 
of nutmegs before the fire; and half an ounce of good cinna- 
mon, mix it with the white of an egg, by beating them to- 
gether e e the woman take every morning the 
antity of à nutmeg, and the like at night, and aſter it 
Tank a draught of the following caudles © [NI IO 
n LI NS A 2 Take 
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The ſecd is good for increaſing milk in nu 
womens Men/es, and cauſing ſleep. * 


AG 


: Take half a pint of Alicant wine or Tent, half a pint of | 


1 AE water, and half a pint of plantane water; mingle 
theſe altogether, and having beaten fix new laid eggs, make 
a caudle of them both yolks and whites ; add half an ounce 
of*cinnamon, which boil in the wine and water before you put 
in the eggs; ſweeten all with an ounce of double-refin'd ſu- 
gar, mixing all well together; then add a dram of the pow- 
der of knot-graſs; give of this fix ſpoonfuls morning and 
evening after the electuary. 8 
„ ca A merer Tor tHe Same. 
© Boll a little Bole-Armoniack in new milk, and give it the 
woman morning and evening, whether ſhe is in child-bed or 
with child. 5 5 

Alſo wrap ſome hog's dung in a fine linnen rag; warm it 
II, and lay it to the lower part of the belly, and it will 
e caſe immediately. | „„ 


p > 


.GARIC, an excreſcence growing in the form of a muſh- 


> 


room, on the trunks and biggeſt branches of the largeſt trees, 
and old oak. It is of two ſorts, both , and female, the 


former of which is chiefly uſed by dyers; but the latter in 
1 n 
Aharic is hot and aſtringent, it gives eaſe in the gripes, 


Kit tee ard senden of the mae. . 
A ſyrup made of it, is good for the ſame ind iſpoſitions; 


and alſo purges away choler, melancholy and flegm; affords 
relief in the diſeaſes of the brain, falling fickneis, pains in 


the ſtomach and ſpleen, and provokes urine. * 
Some preſcribe it to be taken for an ague, a little before 
oY COmng on of the ague fit, and fay it will keep of the 
co IM 1 6 

It may be taken by it ſelf; but it will be better, if taken 
infus'd in water or wine. The doſe is from one dram to two, 
according to the ſtrength of the patient; but in an infuſion, 
from one dram to a dram and a half. „ 


ANUS CASTUS, 4. d. the Chaſte Lamb, a plant call'd 
the chaſte plant or tree, of which ſome pretend that it will 


| keep perſons chaſte, either by being eaten or drank, or being 


ut into their beds. 


5, provoking 


— 


The doſe is a dram in a little Wine. „ 
| Being mix d with a little dil and vinegar, and apply'd to 
the head, it is good for lethargick and frenzical perſons, 
The fame doſe as before, being glyen before the coming 


of the fit of 7 < * ; Ill 2 it 4 i ZR HOLA. 3 
q 3 4 2 — * . 4 4 & g SI. l 1 g 


* 2 


A G 
 AGRIMONY, the ſeed being drank in wine, is good for 
the liver, bloody flux, and ſtinging of adders; the decoction 
made with wine, and taken inwardfy, to the quantity of fix 
ounces, is excellent againſt the retention of urine : A water 
diſtilld from its leaves, is good for a cough, the ſtomach, 
jaundice, fever, and eſpecially for the cholick. a 
AGUE is an intermitting fever, which is of ſeveral kinds 


as Quotidian, Tertian, Baſtard Tertian or Quartan. 


The Quotidian is fo call'd from the fit or fever coming 


every day, uſually holding the perſon affected about 


18 hours, and in the interval of 6 hours, the perſon is ſo 
far from being ar and comfortable, that on the con- 
trary he finds himſelf as much fatigued and diſpirited 
as if he was ſtill in the height of the fit. 
The Cuotidian Ague, 6405 not always proceed from 
the wr reg of the ſtomach ; but ſometimes from 
rotten. phlegm, which is at firſt perceiv'd in the extreme 
parts of the Body; but by degrees diſperſes it felf through 
the whole and renders it, as it were of an icy coldneſs; 
but yet without any conſiderable ſhaking. - Aſter this a 
heat ſucceeds, which alſo is not violent. 3 
The taſte of the perſon who is affected becomes in- 
ſipid, bis mouth clammy; his countenance pale, livid or 
of a lead colour: he feels a weakneſs in his ſtomach 
and a pain in the fide from the ſpleen; his pulſe is weak 
and flow ; and is not uneven oy irregular. but upon the 
I fit. 2.5 £2 nl | 
Iis urine is at firſt clear and thin; but when the 
matter is caked, it becomes troubled, high coloured, thick 
and plentiful; the cold fit diminiſhes it, and the hot en- 
creaſes: it. . 1 Fe 34 TRE mw 
Iſ the patient do ſweat at all, it is not till towards the 
end of the diſtemper. N | N os 
This ague holds ſometimes. for the ſpace. of 18 days 
in the ſame degree, nor does it begin gradually to di- 


miniſh in leſs than 18 days more. 


This fiezes perſons. rather at the end of autumn and 

in winter than in ſummer and the ſpring. | 
In this diſtemper it will be. beſt to eat only light food 
and but little of it, eſpecially at firſt ; but à little after 
the perſon may add a fourth or a fifth part more; his 
diet may be prepared of ſome eggs, a ſop with a little 
nutmeg or capers on it; and now and then a few olives 
and raifins of the ſun, or biſket ſoaked in ſpaniſh wine. 
Let his drink be one part white wine and two parts 
water, Ws | Let 


* 


+ Let the Palas be hep. awake for 4 hours before the 


teturn of the fever, and rather be diverted or employ'd, | 
than be ſuffered to flecp, if poſſible at the beginning 
of the fit ; nor will it be amifs to put him into a paf- 
ion, for that by agitating the humour will be aſſiſtant 
in digeſting the phleggmm. | 5 
When the fit diminiſhes, a gliſter may be given him 
made of Camomile Flowers, Melilot, Fennel, Aniſe, Coarſe 
Sugar, Violets, Honey and Sena; and after ) or 8 days, half 
an ounce of ..4loes may be put into the gliſters.  - | 
It may not be improper alſo to take away ſome blood 
about the fourth or fi fat. 5 . ; 
It the patient be affected with a ſuppreſſion of the 
emrods or a ſtoppage of the Aenſes, or the head-ache | 
in the hinder part of the brain, there need not be any | 
ſcruple made of blecding in the foot; and if the urine | 
be high .coloured this may be done the more freely. : 
After the diſcharge of the gliſter the patient may be 
permitted te drink à dram of treacle in a little wine or 
C 
No vomits are to be given before the 5th or 8th day 
of the patients ſickneſs; but however if any fign of di- 


geſtion or diſpoſition to it may be perceiv d, you may do 
it with the more freedom. H 
After the eighth day the patient may be purged: with 
half an ounce of the tables of Diacarthamum, half an 
- ounce. of Diaphenic diluted in a glaſs of the infuſion of 
a drams of Sena, a pinch of little Centaury, Wormwood 
Tbis medicine may be 1 according to the pa- 
tients ſtrength, and the doſe muſt be et 
according to the reſpective ages of the patients. 
Some baye recovered of this diſtemper in a Hort 
8 taking the following potion in the midſt of 
. n 13 i c | l „ 
Aithridatèe and Treacle of each a dram in half a glaſs 
of Carduus Benedictus, water, or white Wine, ſweetened 
with half an ounce of Sugar. n 
Others have been perfectly cur'd by taking a glaſs of 
ee Wine, an hour before the going off of the 
APUE ese S VC 
ee ACDE ik e e ee ens 
2 proceeding from corrupt choler diſpers'd throug 


the | RM. 0! 2297 1004 F - 
It fiezes the perſon ſuddenly, with a ſevere. ſhaking 


breathing, a continual thirſt, impatience, and oftentimes with 


and moiſt weather, than in other ſeaſons. - 


AG 


that reaches all the parts of the body, and frequently to- 
wards the end of the fit cauſes vomiting. 121185 

The hot fit that ſiicceds is general and violent, it 'af- 
fects the patient with a violent head-ache , difficulty of 


ravings. 3 eib nl 
In the beginning of the cold fit the pulſe is ſmall, low, rare 
and thick; but when the fit is over it becomes light, fre- 
quent, quick and extended; and upon the decline of it, it 
returns to its natural temperament and the urine of the pa- 


tient will be inflamed yellow and of an ill ſmell. 


If there appears a white ſediment at the bottom of the 
patients urine on the firſt or ſecond day, the ague will ei- 
ther end with the third or the ſeventh, or if it continue be- 
yond that time, it will hold him a long tine. 

For the cure of this 1800 you may adminiſter a cooling 
gliſter at the end of the ſecond fit; and take from the pa- 

tient two porringers of blood after the gliſter has been 
diſcharg' d. 0 | * 831 BER 


If the fever does not end the third or fourth day, take the 
n ptiſan; Sena and mineral cryſtal of each half an 
1 


ounce; Iiquorice bruiſed and cut into bits 2 drams; infuſe all 
cold in a pint of water for 24 hours, ſtrain it and take a glaſs 
of the infuſion after the cold fit is over, and the reſt one hour 
after another, and drink nothing elſe. Some affirm that this 
liquor will readly cure this ague. 0 its Ra 
The patient may during the height of the ſweat in the 
preceeding fits drink hitte Wine mixd with twice the quan- 


_ tity of barley water, made of dog's tooth, or of the roots of 


aſparagus, imallage, parſly or fennel. But if notwith- 
ſtanding theſe applications it continues you' mult have re- 
courſe to the jeſuits bark. e 


The baftard TERTIAN may be diſtinguiſh'd from the 


true, by theſe ſymptoms, that the cold fit is not ſo ſevere tho 


it holds the patient longer; nor the hot fit neither; nor does 
it affect all the parts of the body; but this may afflict a per- 
ſon. whole months. N e N 

This ague may proceed from a mixture of choler and 
flegm, which ſiezes on robuſt men in the prime of their 
years, who are of a more bilious than unactive diſpoſition; 


Who watch much, drink little pure wine, and eat high ſea- 


ſoned food. It ſiezes ſuch perſons more uſually in autumn 


* 


gor the cure of this Ague it is not proper to let blood till 
e e ee ied ee 


AG 


after the end of the fourth fit; and if in Autumn, bleed in the 


left arm; but if in Summer, in the right. 

Sive the patient gliſters made with a decoction of Mer- 
cury Leaves, Flowers of Camomile, Nlelilot and Fenneb or 
2 N 4 ounces of common Honey and an ounce of Dia- 
Re,, 83 id u Shs 
Arbe ncxt day after the fit give the patient a purge of an 
ounce of cleanſed Caſſia, half a dram of Rhubarb, two drams 
of Diaphenick, and half a dram of-Agarick, reduc'd to pow- 


der; make theſe into 4 bolus, to be {wallow'd in a water ; 


or yon may mix them in a glaſs of barley water.. 

| Repeat the purging 4 or 5 times, and afterwards give a 
dram of the jeſuits powder in à glaſs of white wine with an 
ounce. of ſugar. | . 1 5 


This muſt be given 4 hours after eating, and the patient 


muſt not eat for 4 hours after; and this muſt be repeated 
4 or 5 days ſucceſſively at the beginning of the cold fit; but 
if the perſon be in a place where it cannot be had then the 
ient may take a vomit as ſoon as he finds a little digeſtion 
an his ſtools and urine. Vomits alone have cured ſeveral. 
It is a general rule in all Zerrian Agues, that if the choler 
comes away by ſtool, it is to be forwarded and affiftted b 
liſters and purges; but if it comes away. by urine, it mull 
4 * by ptiſans made of Pellitory of the Wall, Zur- 
dock, juice of Lemons, Cream of Tartar or mineral cryſtal ; 
or by emulſions made of the ſeeds of citrons, melons, cucum- 
bers, gourds, purſlain and lettuce. | 


” 


In the laſt place. If it comes away by vomiting, you muſt 


promate it by giving the patient ſome emetick wine in 2 ounces . 
of Barley Vater; z ounces of the decoction of Radiſbes, an 


ounce of Honey, and half an ounce of Oil, the whole being 
mixed together, and drank a little warm is a gentle vomit. 

4 Dueartan AGUE is one the fit of which returns every 
fourth day; there are two ſorts, of N firſt has 
its ſeat in the ſpleen, being generated by a ſimple melan- 
cholick humour very incident to aged perſons who are na- 
turally cold, dry, fad and lumpiſh, and therefore it generally 
fiezes on them in the autumn _, 


The ſecond proceeds from black choler ingendered in the 


liver, to which the ſpleen always contributes; this diſtemper 


oft uſpally. ſiezes on young people and thole who are in the 


e of their age, and alſo in ſummer time. 


be fits of that Kind of Oyartan, which proceeds from the 


ſpleen, are very. much like to thoſe of the Tertian; laving 


that they ate Worle in reſpect to thirſtineſs, the 9 
05 | : an 
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and want of reſt; and there may be reaſon to fear a dropſy, 


which frequently happens to old people. 
In this caſe they muſt out of ad take to a regimen, feed 


on good food, moderately ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, 


cloves, thyme, hyflop or muſtard, and drink good white 


wine; But they muſt take care not to cat any raw fruit, ſal- 


let, lettuce, nor fiſh, and alſo be very regular on the fifth 


dag 0's” ES 
The patient muſt not be let blood till after the fourth or 


fifth fit; and if the blood be black, then this bleeding muſt 
be repeated; but if it be red, bleed no 'more. 0 DT 
As for ſuch perſons who have had ſome old emrods, tho 


they have been thoroughly cured, the beſt way is to open 


them with leeches, and afterwards to take the following 

purge, faſting in the morning, the day after bleeding. | 
Take two drams of Tohras; Balm- gentle, Fennel and 

hops, of each two pinches ; 

of water, till one half is conſumed; ſtrain the decoction and 


put in fix drams of double Carholicon, and an ounce of the 


92 


compound ſyrup of apples. „ e e 0B en n 

You may repeat this purge four times between the fits, ad- 
ding to the third and fourth, two drams of Sena, and halt 
an ounce of the confection Hameck, and two drams of dou- 
ble Catholicon, and after that give the Bark; after the uſual 
manner N | MT 08 


But the ſureſt way is to make an opiate with half an ounce | 
of Rhubarb pulveriz'd, mixt with ſyrup of ſuccory, of which 
let the patient take the quantity of a nutmeg in the morning 


faſting. 


4 . 0 1 ; 

There are beſides theſe ſeveral other Aguęs, which are 
more irregular than a Qyartan, yet are to be dealt with after 
the ſame manner; as for example, 8. 


An Agzue that comes two days together, and does not on 


the third; or one which comes on the fifth, after a reſpite of 


tour days, and ſo others which are more or leſs flow; and 


therefore without being puzzled in regard to the cure of fuch 


different Azues, follow the directions before given for Oyar- 
ane Agues, which takes its riſe from the ſplen. 
There are likewiſe other ſucceſsful remedies for a Qgartan. 
Take the leaves and flowers of yellow Z«ly-flowers, pound 
them with a little ſalt, and when the cold fit comes on, put 
the whole upon the ſuture of the head, between two linnen 
cloths; and there let it continue for 24 hours: Orr,Üÿ 
Sow a penny- worth of Camphire in a piece of ſcarlet cloth, 
with filk of the ſame colour; hang this about the — 
5 Neck 5 


oil the whole together in a pint 


1 1 O * 
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when the Camphire is quite waſted put more into tlie cloth. 
Jo cure an AGUE, mix the powder of white Hellebore [1 


the ball of the thumb, fix hours before the coming of the fit. 


Pound Olibanum, Plantane, Ribwort, Rue and Smallage | 
All together, with a little Bay-Salt ; put th 

lay it to the wriſt of the patient, a little before the coming 
of the cold fit Df | > | 


N 
Pat; — 
nc — News — 
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Sire the patient as much Virginian Snake-root dry'd and 
"powdered, as will lie upon a ſhilling, in a glaſs of Sherry or 


* 1 
EIS 


Sack, juſt before the coming on O the cold fit 5 repeat this 
two or 3 times, till the ague is gone. . 


> 1 > 
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neck; ſo that the whole may lie upon the ſtomach, and as 
the Camphire diminiſhes, ſo will the ague alſo diminiſh and 


roots with right Venice Turpentine, till it is ſtiff enough to 
ſpread on leather. Lay the plaiſter over the wriſt, and over 


Another for the Same. 


em into a thin bag, 


Another for the Same. 


— 


Another for the Same. 5 
Infiiſc an ounce and a half of the beſt refin'd Ades in a | 


PPC 


ſpoonfuls Juſt before the coming of the fit. 
Another for the Same. 


put an ounce of white Sy7ar Candy into a pint of Red Roſe 
water; ſqueeze in the juice of 3 Sil oranges; all being | 


mixt together, drink it off an hour before you expect the 


coming of the fit, and it will cure in once or twice taking, 


Anotßer for the Same.” IE 

Pound nine cloves of garlick with tobacco duſt and ſoot, 
&f each equal quantities, which mix with ſoap into a pretty 
ſtiff paſte, of which make two cakes, ſomething broader than 


ſh ling, but thicker ; lay them on the infide of the wriſts, 


and bind them on with a linnen cloth, about an hour before 
the coming on of the fit, If it does not cure the firſt time, 
repeat it in three or four days with freſh, _ 


Another 


A 


e 1 


a 
a 
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digeſtion and womens Menſes, is good for aſthmatick and 


AL | 
Another for the Same. 


Take two pounds of rue, the ſame quantity of green wal 
nuts, before the ſhell is hard; two pounds of o__ figs, bruiſe 
all and diftil them; Take a draught of this before the com- 
ing of the fit, and endeavour to ſweat after it. 

AIR is one of the four elements; that which we breathe 


3 
ry i "rs 


b in about the earth, is fill'd with vapours, which ſlide away 
7 continually from different parts of the earth. 4 


This Air enters into our lungs, and mixes it {elf with the 
parts of our blood, to which it is neceflary to facilitate the 
circulation of it, from the heart to the extreme parts of the 
body, and back again to the heart. e 
| The air does alſo contribute to the good or bad ſtate of our 
health, by the vapours and exhalations contain'd in it; fo 
far as they are capable of corrupting the blood, or keeping it 
in the ſtate it 0 have, that ſo it may run freely in our 
veins ; Nor is there any thing that can more eaſily alter our 


bodies and ſpirits, than the air; for upon the qualities of the 


air, the good or bad diſpoſition of our ſpirits, humours and 
all the parts of our bodies do entirely depend; and there- 
fore in order to prolong life and preſerve health, we ſhould 
endeavour to breathe in a wholeſome air, and avoid a bad, 
or if that cannot be, we ſhould endeavour to correct it. 


Ihe air revives our ſpirits, exhilarates the heart, ſubtilizes 


the ſenſes, ſharpens the underſtanding, and ſtrengthens the 
limbs in ſuch a manner, that all the parts, as well animal and 
vital as natural, are made more perfect in their actions, and 
of conſequence, what is oppoſite to them, produces quite 
contrary effects. e i 

If the air be corrupted or unhealthful, and a perſon can't 
conveniently go out of it, he may purify it by art, by burn- 


ing.Ro/emary, Cypreſs," Juniper, Laurel, Vine-Twigs, Aloes, 


Saunders or Aromatick gums; as, Frankincenſe, Styrax, Ca- 
lamus, Benjamin and the like, e ed 
- ALDER: TREE. Authors tell us, that the freſh leaves 
of Alder apply d to the naked ſole of the foot, infinitely re- 
freſhes the bared traveller. . "EE 
The inner rind of the black alder, being dry'd in the ſhade 
and not us'd green, purges all hydropick and ſerous humours; 
and the decoction * ſtand to ſettle two or three days before 
i 4 drank, being beaten with vinegar, it perfectly cures the 
E Bl. 1 ä $ 5 n F MW | 
The root of Mder is accounted opening and inciſive, helps 


cold 
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cold ſtomachs; its bark and fruits are reckoned, aſtringent, T 


2 


cooling, and proper for inflammalions in the throat. 7 
The leaves bruiſed are good for diſſolving tumours, op : 
and qualify enflamed humours;. Some ſcrub. bedſteads with |: 
the decoction, to kill fleas. © N 

1 3 1 | 


Dye Method 'of brewing ALE or BEER 


Put 16 gallons of water into your copper, ſtrew over it as 
much bran as will cover it, make it ſcalding hot, then put a 
third part of it into the maſhing tub, where let it ſtand till 
the ſteam is ſo far ſpent, that you can ſee your face in the 
Iquor; then put to it a buſhel of malt, ſtir it very well into 
the liquor: In the mean while, make the reſt of the water 
left in the copper, boil; then either damp or put out the fire 
under the copper, that the liquor may bè allay d in its heat; 
and then put it into the maſhing, tub, and ſtir it all well to- 
gether: If you ſuſpect any ill taint in the malt, you may 
put in a ſhovel or two of hot coals to take it fl. 
While this liquor ſtands upon the malt in the — tub, 
heat 16 gallons more of liquor; and having drawn off your 
firſt wort, put part of it upon the grains, and put in three 
pecks more of freſh malt; then put upon it the liquor in the 
copper, ſtirring it as before ; then put the firſt wort into the 
copper again, make it ſcalding hot, and put part of it into a r 
ſecond maſhing tub, and when the ſteam is over, ſtir in ii 
three pecks more of freſh malt; then put in the reſt of the ttf 
water and ſtir it well, letting it ſtand two hours: Then heat g 
another 16 gallons of water; and after that which was put in- 
to the firſt maſhing tub has ſtood two hours, draw it off, and e- 
alſo that wort which is in the ſecond maſhing: tub, and put 1 
the grains out of the ſecond maſhing tub into the firſt; and 
1 80 the liquor in the copper, as tes it ſtand an hour and { 
A alt. FF l 3 FF al 
If you would have beer, boil the firſt. wort with half a 
und of hops for two hours, or till it looks curdled: and if ar 


a ab 1 Ln EY 
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11 i or ale, boil the ſecond wort with three ounces of hops for an 
10 hour and a half; and boil the hops of both worts far an hour 
lll. and a half, in the other liquor for table beer. [1 
31 [| 1 N e N | hy | | 
ii Jo male à purging: ALE. 
1 [i | „„ ETSY 742 F | $ $4.4 iÞ- * n 0 8 1 e * 
by Take garden Survy-grafs, Burdock-Roots, bruifed, and 
3} blue currants, of each ſix ounces; of Hor/e-radiſs roots 
| ſcraped, and Rhuburb ilic d, of each an ounce; the * of 
0 1 1arp* 


AL 


nt, ſharp- pointed Dock, and monks Rhubarb, of each two qun- 
ces; of Mechoachan and Sena two ounces and ſomething 
oP more, Auniſceds, Carraway ſeeds,” Coriander and Daucus 

ith ſeeds, bruis'd, of each an ounce, and add two Svil ora 
7 lic'd. | | P a SPIal a0 
Put all theſe ingredients into a canvas bag, with a ſtone in 


— 


© it, and hang it in two gallons of new ale in an earthen ſtean, = 


I let it work, and in three days it will be fit to drink. j 
wy The draught of it ſhould be a pint in a morning. * } 
'2 | | + : 4 ' | ri FIC E3 ETA in 1 
il! | To make Dr. Butler's purging AL.. 


to Take Polypody of the oak, and Sena, of each a quarter of [ 
cr a pound, S2r/aparella, two ounces; anniſeeds and carraway — 
re feeds, of each an ounce; of S$:uroy-graſs half a buſhel 
t; B Azrimory and Maiden-hair, of each a handful ; bruiſe all 
5 | theſe moderately in a mortar, and put them into a canvas 
Y | bags, and hang them in three gallons of ale; let it ſtand three 
days, and it will be drinkable. | E 


i = ALE of HEALTH, according to the Recipe of the Viſcount 
1 | S. Albans. MR e 


Sj; 7230 


e e ee „ | Mido ve + © 
E Take Sarſaparilla, 3 ounces, Saſſafras- wood and Ching 
2 Þ root, of cach half an ounce; white Saunders and Champiry= 
ir ryon, of each an ounce; of mace 2 quarter of an ounce :» Let 
e Þ| the wood be ſliced as thin as can be, and all be bruiſed to- 
it ether in a mortar. | „ | as is 
1 Then add Roman Wormwood, Hops and Cow/lip flowers, of 
d cach two handfuls; Sage, Roſemary, Sweet-Marjoram, Balm, 
at Mau and Berony,; all together four handfuls. 
d oil all theſe together in fix gallons of ale, till it is con- 
d ſumed to four; then put the wood and ale into fix gallons of 


I ale of the ſccond wort, and boil it to four gallons. + 

2 | Then let all the ale run from the dregs, mix it together, 

if and put it up in a veſſel. Th een, 

e 5 Scuroy-graſs ALE. 
To three gallons of ale, put A quarter of a pound of Seng, 


three quarters of an ounce of Rhubarb, one ounce and a half 
ef Polypody of the oak, two ounces and half of winter Gn. 
d non; an ounce and half of Bay-berries, an ounce and half 

ef Auniſceds, au ounce of ſweet fennel ſeeds, an ounce and 

uuf of Juniper berries, an ounce and Ralf of e 


b | | 
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and ſix Syvil oranges cut in pieces; put all theſe ingredients | 
into a bag, into which put a ſtone to make it ſink; then take 
a pint or pint and half of the juice of ſcurvy-graſs, clarify it 

| Ps e, and when it 1s cold, put it into the ale and tun x 


ver the 
. chem let them all work together for 24 hours, then ſtop 


. 


ve 


or diminiſh the quantity, 


When the Per is out, you may put in. three gallons : 


more of ale; freſh S$:zrvy-graſs and oranges. 


Jo reſtore decay d ALE or BEER, or to BOTTLE 27. 


When the briſkneſs and livelineſs of male liquors in the | 


eaſk fails, and they begin to turn faint, deadiſh or vapid, 
let them be drawn off and bottled up. . 08 ere Hin 
The beſt method of bottling beer is to take a quart of clean 


Water, to which put half a pu of clean ſugar, boil them 


gently and ſcum 1t, then add a few cloves, or cinnamon and 
mace, let it cool, then put yeaſt to it, and work it well, 
ſcum it again, and while it is in a ſmiling ſtate, put three 
575 of it into every bottle, then fill them up with the 
drink, and cork them well, or put a few cryſtals of Tartar 
into each bottle, or the cMcntial f irit of barley or wine will 
have the ſame effect; or if you have not theſe, a lump of 
loaf-fugar, or four or five raiſins bruis d, or a few grains of 
barley bruis'd. 7 | | 

If you would have your ordinary beer flower in the cup, 


boil a little wheat bran in the wort; or if bottled, put in 
ſome grains of wheat or barley, or raifins, or a bit of loaf 


ſugar, Cc. in every bottle; or if you would have your beer 
keep better, add a little wheat to the malt, it will inrich 
the wort, and add ſpirit to the malt. | x” 
If Ale be drawn off, either for drinking or bottling, while 
the barmy or yeaſty cruſt is falling down, it will be thick, 
muddy and unpleaſant, but as the cruſt falls down, it clari- 
fies the liquor, for it attracts the groſſer parts to it ſelf, and 


ſo clears and fines it. 


Or if the ale be. drawn off after the barm is fallen down, it 
is flat, weaker and more diſagreeable; for during the fer- 
mentation, the ſpirituous parts of the liquor being broken 


ſmall by the action, it riſes up, and is entangled in the cruſty 


ſcurf, which after it is precipitated to the bottom, the ale 
begins to work or feed 5 its own dreg or mother. It re: 
unbibcs the ſpirit it had thrown off, and riſes up into * 


C fel cloſe, let it ſtand fix days, and drink of it a pint j 
in a morning faſting, and as that works you may either add 
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I yeaſt, and leaves the laſt impoveriſh'd of its entangled ſpi · 


FE rits. Geared: Wh 


When the ale has re-abſorb'd this ſpirit, it becomes fine, 


2 ſparkling, tranſparent and ſpirituous; and this 'is what is 
meant, when we ſay it is ripe; but a new and unſeaſoned 
2 caſk, drinks in thoſe ſame ſpirits which the liquor ſhould 
have back again. | | 2 


ALISMA, a plant growing in mountainous places, is os 


dorifick, and diflolves coagulated blood. The root is good 


re- 
the 


aft, 


of each two ounces; bitter almonds ; 


infection. 


ainſt the biting of venemous creatures, and the N 


5 | of the womb, The decoction of it is ſaid to break the ſtone 
in the kidneys, provokes urine and womens Menſes. - 


Spirit of ALKERMES. 


Take proof ſpirits, three quarts; water two quarts, in 


which put to macerate and infuſe Hy peel and cinnamon 
emon peel; nuts and 
roſemary flowers, of each one ounce. Diſtil theſe and add 
the juice of Chermes, half a pound, double refin'd ſugar half 
a pound, amber-greaſe rubb'd and mix d in the ſame ſugar, 
half a ſcruple ; Agelt theſe for ſome days, filter and add 


half an ounce of leaf gold. 


; ALLELULA, a wood or French ſorrel, is 1 plant of fin- 
gular uſe in fevers and agues, defending the heart from all 


* 


7% make ALM ON D ZBisker. 


; Take three quarters of a pound of blanch'd almonds in 


cold water, beat them well with roſe-water; to keep them 
from oiling, and having beaten the yolks of fix, and whites 
of 12 eggs very well for an hour, beat them with three pound 
of fine ſugar, put in your almonds with abaut 15 ſpoonfuls of 

ated bread or fine flour; make this paſte up into proper 
Tha s, and ſet them on plates, fift ſome ſugar over them, 
and ſet them into an oven moderately hot. : 


Jo order or prepare blown ALMONDS. 


Firſt, Scald and blanch the almonds, then ſtir them about 
in the white of an egg, then put them into powdered ſugar, 
and roll them well in it. | 


Having iced them over once, if you find chat they are not 
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them in an oven wit 
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three months. 
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done enough, dip them again in the white of an egg, and 
then again into the powdered ſugar. „„ 
Then you may wy them upon a ſheet of paper, and bake ? 


a gentle fire. 


To burn ALMONDS. 


Set a pound of Fordan almonds before à hot fire, or in an 
oven, till they are become very criſp ; then having put an m. 
ounce of chocolate, and 12 ounces of fine ſugar into a quar- 
ter of a pint of water; boil them almoſt to a candy; and 
then put in the almonds, and as foon as ever they are juſt 
hot take them off the fire and ſtir them, till the ſugar grows 
dry and hangs about them: Put them out of the pan, and % 
ſeparate them from one another. Ir 


To make ALMOND Batter. 


Take eight eggs, beat them very well and ſtrain them, 
ut them into a pint of cream, ſet them on a ſlow fire and 
33 ſtirring them continually, and when it is ready to boil, | 
put in two ſpoonfuls of ſack, ſtill keeping ſtirring it till it 
comes to a curd; then ſtrain the whey from it very clean, 
and having ready two ounces of blanch'd almonds, beaten m 
with roſe · water, put the curd into either a wooden or ſtone wi 
mortar, with a few of the almonds by degrees; and pound it co 
with 12 ounces of fine ſugar, till you have put in all the curds re 
and almonds, and being beaten enough, put it into pots or | 
glaſſes, and eat it with bread. It will keep good two or let 
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Avorber . af. 


Pound half a pound of almonds very fine, mix them with 
2 pint of cream; ſtrain the cream, and get out as much 
* pulp of the almonds as you can through the ſtrainer ; 
ſet it on the fire, and when it is ready to boil beat the yolk 
of fix eggs, and but two of the whites, very well, pur them 
in and ſtir it on the fire till it turns to a curd ; then add a 
quarter of a pint ofcold milk, ſtir it well and ftrain-away the 
whey, and when it is cold, ſweeten it to your palate. 


apr ALMOND CAKES; 
--Blanch two pounds of almonds im cold water, then beat 


* 
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AL 
then add a pound of fine ſifted 0 . and pound all toge- 
her till they are very well mix' d; then having ready the 


beaten together, pour in your almonds ; and moving butter 
the plates and duſted them with flour and fine 


* 


much whiter than before. 


ad | An ALMOND CAUDLE. 


nd quart of new ale; and alſo ſome ſlices of white bread; then 
put in ten ounces of blanch'd almonds well beaten, and three 
quarters of a pint of white wine; let theſe all boil well to- 
gether, and ſcum them well; and when it is grown thick 
enough, tweeten it to your palate. This 1s nouriſhing and 
m, good for a conſumption. 


il, þ | ALMOND CHEESE. 


in, Having pounded a proper quantity of almonds very fine, 
en make a poſſet with ſack and cream ; then mingle the cur, 

ne with the pounded almonds, and ſet it over a chafing-diſh of 
coals, adding a ſufficient quantity of roſe-water and double- 


ds Firefin'd ſugar; then faſhion it in the ſhape of a cheeſe or a 


cr pye plate; put it into a diſh, ſcrape fine ſugar over it, and 
or let it ſtand till it is cold, and then ſerve it up. : 


ALMOND Cream. 


put a pound of harts-horn in five pints of water, and boil 
th it to the conſumption of almoſt one half, ſtrain it through a 
ch jelly bag; to this pur 12 ounces of almonds, 3 to 
r 5 a fine paſte, with two ſpoonfuls of good orange- flower water, 
Ik Band 12 or 16 ſpoonfuls of thick ſweet cream; then put it 
m into a ſkillet, with near the ſame quantity of cream to the 
a Belly, and all the juice of the ſtrain d almonds; and having 
he ſweetened it to your "taſte with double refin'd loaf-ſu gar, 
{t it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is cold; then 
pour it into narrow bottom'd drinking glaſſes, let them 
ſtand a day, and when you would turn out your cream, put 
the glaſſes into warm water for the ſpace of a minute, and 

it 1 turn out readily in the form of a ſugar-lo af. 
* | BE: : | Another 


at 
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hem well with roſe - water, till they have loſt their ern 983 


whites of four eggs, and four ſpoonfuls of fine flour, well 
d 
ugar, ſet 


them into an oven till they are become browniſh; then draw 
them out, let the oven cool a little, and they will become 


ws Put half a quarter of an ounce of cloves and mace into a 


- 
1 


1 
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. Aiot her ALMOND Cream. 


Blanch and beat half a pound of almonds very fine, pu 
to them a quart of cream; then boil them both together, 5 f 
ſweeten it, and add the whites of four eggs well beaten ; ſe 
It on the fire till it is juſt ready to boil and grow thick. 4 


- 


Another Way. 


S + 


Having blanch'd and pounded a pound of almonds very fine 
with a little orange flower water; and having ready tuo 
quarts of cream, boil'd, cool'd, and {weetened put the almond; 
into it, and having well mix'd them paſs the liquid through 
a canvals bag; then ſet it on the fire, ſtir it till it thickens? 
and pour it into glaſſes; you may if you pleaſe put in two 


grains of amber-greaſe, 


Raw ALMOND CREAM. 

Blanch and beat half a pound of almonds (either ſweet of 
bitter) very well, mix them with two quarts of cream and 
the juice of fix pr eight lemons; ſweeten it to your taſte, and 
whip it in a tray wit a whiſk; as the ſroth riſes, put it into 
-a hair ſieve that it may grow ſtiff; then put it into glaſſe- 
or ba ſons. | x 
V 


A sxich ALMOND CREAM to jelhj. 


Having firſt made a ſtrong jelly of harts-horn of half a. 
ound of harts- horn to a quart and halt a pint of water, boil 
it to the conſumption of near half, then paſs it thro a jellyſ 
Þag; and having fix ounces of almonds well pounded with a] 
ſpoonful of orange flower water and fix or eight ſpoonfuls off 
very thick cream, mix pretty near equal quantities of cream 
and jelly in a ſkillet, ſtrain in the almonds and ſweeten it to 
your palate, ſet it on the fire. Stir it with care till it is rea- 
437 to boil, take it off, keep ſtirring it till it is almoſt cold, 
then pour it into narrow bottomed drinking glaſſes, in which 
let it ſtand a whole day; when, you have a mind to turn it 
out, pnt the glaſſes into warm water for a minute and it will 
turn out in the form of a ſugar loaf, This is call'd ſteeple 
CLICAam, mT | | 


--- 
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Take a pound of almonds blanch and pound them fine 
with raſe water, then ſtrain them with a quart of cream, the 
whites of 10 eggs, and half a pound of fine ſugar ; put the cu- 
2 ftard into cups orcruſt, and bake them in a ſlack oven; when 
bak d ſet them on a dith ; ftrow on them biſkets red or white; 
27 flick muſcadines red and white, and ſerape on them double 
fi fung 207 17 7g ao ah 


To ice ALMONDS, is / 


Blanch the .4/10nds, put them into an ice that has been 
prepared with the white of an egg, powdered ſugar, orange 
Wa or! flowers and S o Tollch ell in this com- 
or lemon flowers and Svil oranges, roll them well in this com 
p«cund, ſo. as that they may be neat, then dreſs them on a 
ſheet of paper and bake them in a campaign oven, with 4 


* 


gentle fire both at top and underneath. 
(1441 +12: 2 ALMOND LOAVES: 


Having pounded*a pound of almonds very fine, mix them 
7 with three quarters of a pound of fitted ſugar?; ſer them over 
ſſeſ the fire, keepcontinualty ftirting them till they grow ſtiff; 
then add to — tive:rind of a lemon grated; make the maſs 
up into little loaves ; ſhake:them very well in the whites of 
eggs, beat up to a very ſtiff froth, that the egg may hang 
| about them. H 115997! anger 3 Ct6u 
f Phen put them into a pam with a pound of fine ſugar ſifted, 
oil ſhake: them, till they are well covered with the ſugar, if they 
= ſtick together part them, adding more 9 ip till they begin 
7 to be ſmooth and dry, and when you put them on papers in 
order to baking, ſhake them in a pan that is juſt wet with 
ang thewhite of eggs,” and bake them after biſcuit on papers of 
tm plates. 7 CRIT Nn | 


ea- F 112 | 
df ALMOND PASTE. . 4; 


wy Tay two pound of almonds all night in water; the next 
ir morning warm water to blanch them; afterwards pound them 
Pie very:fine with roſe· water; allowing for each pound of almonds? 
a pound and quarter of fine ſugar, wet the ſugar with water, 
and boil it to a candy height, then add the juice of a couple 
Ai of lemons and the rind grated; keep ftirting-it while it ig 
| 12 Bs ; og upon 


o if . K 
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upon the fire and drop it on glaſs and ſet it in a hot ſtove. It 3 
will be dry in 12 hours; then turn it that it may dry on the |; 
other ſide. | | 4 


* 


To make ALMOND-PASTE bitter or faveer. 
Blanch a pound of almonds, pound them, moiſtening them | 
with a little roſe - water, juſt enough to keep them from oil- 
ing; and having boil'd a pound of fine ſugar to near but not 
quite a candy height, put in the almonds, let them ſtand on | 
à ſlack-fire, ſtirring it till it comes to a very dry ſtiff paſte |! 
and almoſt cold Ra, ſer it by till it is quite cold; then pound 
it well in a mortar, and add to it a pound and half of fine 
1 ſugar finely powdered. 4-1 „F 7 
5 Rub theſe very well together, and make it up with |: 
ſpoonful of well ſteep'd gum-dragon and the whites of eggs 
whipp'd into a froth ; then ſquirt it and bake it in in a cool 
oven. Bake them on papers and tin-plates. FT . 
Into the ſweet almonds put in the rind of a le 
but not any into the bitter. | | 
If the firſt paſte be not made ſtiff it will run about the oven. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 


- Pound half a pound of good ſweet almonds with a little 
orange flower water to keep them from oiling, mixing with Þ 7 
them three or four grated biſkets half a pound of butter and | 
four or five ſpoonfuls of ſack, the yolks of eight and whites of f 
four eggs, and a quart of cream, ſweeten theſe. with ſugar 
to your palate ; lay a puff paſte at the bottom of a diſh, gar- 
niſh the edge with paſte, pour in your mixture and bake it. 


on grated 


Ya fu Pm” mwnwnd ta. cc foo. 


Another way very delicae. te 
Boil a quart of cream and when it is cold, put to it the 
whites of ſeven new laid eggs, that they may be beaten to a 
froth, blanch five bunches of fine jordan almonds, and beat 
them fine with a little orange flower water (or you may th 
pound the almonds with a Jittle fair water and a little nut- 
meg to keep them from oiling ) then mix them with the 
cream and whites of eggs, ſweeten it with fine powdered ſu- 
gar, and lay on the top 2 thin ſlices of orange, lemon and 
citron peel, neatly cut. J ai 
Lay a thin cruſt in the diſh, pour it in and garniſh the brim 
With the lame. . = | W nid; } 
f : + Let 
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Let it be bak'd in a gentle oven, and when the cruſt is 


bak'd it will be enough. 


ALMOND PU PPS. 


Blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds, pound them very 


well with orange flower water and ſifted ſugar till they are 


5 become very fine, then whip the whites of tix eggs and mix 


” with them, and add as much ſifted ſuger as will make it into 
a paſte; then make it into cakes and bake them in a ſlack oven. 


Au ALMOND Tart. 


Having rais'd a very good, paſte an inch deep and in form 


fix cornered, and the almonds being ready blanch'd and 
finely beaten with roſe-water, allowing an equal weight of 


= ſugar to that of the almonds; alſo a little cream, grated 
| bread, nutmeg, and as much juice of ſpinage trained as will 


give the almonds, Sc. a green colour; bake it in a gentle oven; 
not ſhutting the door; when you draw it ſtick it with orange 


or citron. 


2 p ; 
To preſerve ALMONDS a la Siamoiſe. 
When you have dry'd yt almonds and brought them to a 


! reddiſh colour in the oven, throw them into par-boil'd ſu- 
gar, ſtir them about in the pan without ſetting them over the 


fire: then lay them in order upon a grate, and ſet them in a 

ſtove; if you would have them ſerv'd up in that manner. 
Otherwiſe take them out of the pan, roll them up one by 

one in powdered ſugar, and ftir them continually about, that 


they may be covered on all fides with the ſugar. Then at- 


terwards take them out and ſtove them upon paper. 
To Put ALMONDS #1 Sugar. 


To do this ſee the article pared APRICOCKS and obſerve 
the ſame directions: Thus for every two ladles fall of cla- 
rified ſugar take one of water, till you have a quantity ſuffi- 
cient for ſoaking your Almonds or rather more, bcauſe it will 
afterwards ſerve to augment the ſyrup in other boilings or 
for ſome other uſes. 4 8 

Heat the ſugar and water as hot as you can well endure 
your finger in it, and pour it upon the Amonds in an earthen 
pan, and let them ſtand thus till the next day; then having 
put all into a copper pan, = it over the fire, and heat it riff 

| | It 18 


Ak 


it is juſt ready to boil; then turn them out again into earthen 
pans, or leave them in the copper pan till the next day, and 
then drain them in a cullender, and give the ſyrup ſeven or 
eight boilings, augmenting the quantity of it with a little ſu- 
gar. Then throw in the almonds ſome time after and let 
them ſimmer together. be e 
The ſame thing you muſt repeat for four or five days ſuc- 
ceſſively, giving the ſyrup ſome eee, it 
with ſugar cvery time, that the fruit may be always equally 
o | Ea OT. >: ö 
Laſt of all boil the ſyrup, till it has attained its pearled 
quality, and if there be need, add other pearled ſugar to it, {0 
that the fruit may be conveniently ſlipt into the pan and 
have a covered boiling. es 3 
Then take it off the fire ſcum it, and when the almonds 


151900 


are cooled lay them in a cullender to drain in order to be laid 


on flatcs or boards to be dry'd in the ſtove. 

The next day turn them on the other ſide, and afterwards 
put them up in boxes, when you find they are become firm 
8 nk | 


An ALMOND TANSEY, 


Take a quart of new milk two. ounces. of the flower of 
ſwcet almonds; halt an ounce of lime juice, and half a quarter 
of a pint of the juice of ſtrawberries; to which put half a 
pound of fine ſugar and half a pint of canary, ſtir ah together 
and beat them till they froth, and be of a pleaſant colour. 


To cleanſe and boil green ALMONDS. 


Sct over the fire water in a pan with new aſhes ; and ſcum 
off the coals that ſwim at the top; let them boil till you 
ind the liquor to be {weet and {lippery, and then take the 
pan off the fire, and let it ſtand for ſome time in order to ſet- 
tle, that you may have clear liquor. Hh SY 

Then ſet it on the fire again till it begins to boil, then 
throw in three or four almonds, and take notice whether the 
flocks or huſks that cover them be well clear'd, if not you 
may conclude that the lye is not good; and you muſt either 
render that better by putting in freſh aſhes. or make new 
lye: or elſe you will find the almonds will only open and 

{lit, and not be cleanſed. 13 N | 

But if on the contrary you find that the haſks ſlip off ea- 
fly, you may put the reſt of the almonds into this lye ; but 

* you 
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Fou muſt prevent them from boiling by keeping them con- 
Itinually ftirred about, with the handle of the ſkimmer. 
As ſoon as you perceive that the huſks will eafily rub off, 
Hou muſt take them out and ſhake them a little in a linnen 
et cloth, holding it at both ends; then open one of the ends of 
'3 he cloth, drop the almonds into a pan of fair water; waſh 
them well. Pierce them through the middle with a knitting 
it FEncedle, or ſome other the like inſtrument; and as you do 
ly them throw them into other fair water. | 
This way of preparing and cleanfing Almonds is more cer- 
d Fain, than giving them ſome boiling in the lye, before they 
ſo Fare taken out: or to put them into it with the aſhes; for if a 
id great care be not taken, there is danger that it will cauſe them 


12 to open. "Ip 
8 2 . 

d To bring ALMONDS 20 their green colour again. 

's (Jo do this, it will be neceſſary to change the fair water 


n and to boil them in it over a quick fire. 

They may be alſo ſcalded or ſtew'd by degrees, without 
being boiled at all: In order to do which : 
Put the Almonds into a pan of water, and lay upon them 
a diſh almoſt of the ſame dae with the mouth of the pan, to 
keep them from riſing on the top; and conſequently from 
turning black, and when the liquor is ready to bot}, pour in 
a ſome cold water by degrees. | | 
ry either of theſe methods, it may be cafily known when 
r. the Almonds are ſufficiently prepar d, by their ſipping off 

from the pin, at which very inſtant they ought to be taken 

off the fire and ſet by to cool, | 


n | To make ALMONDS become green. 
u | | , 
Ee |} Some adviſe not to uſe any falt to them as to apricocks, 


t- but to make a lye either of aſhes or lees of wine: Then waſh 
the almonds and cleanſe them well and throw them into the 
| boiling water, and try whether they are boil'd enough with a 
pin, becauſe they will in that caſe burſt; then throw them 
into cold water, and afterwards ſet them to drain. 
In the next place, they are to be put into clarified ſugar, 
which ſhould be light; and when it boils, that they may 
take a green colour, diſpatch the work for fear they ſhould 
turn black; and to preſerve them, put pound for pound of 
fugar to them, and take care that the ſyrup be neither too 


t auch boil'd, nor quite enough. 
| B Tr To 


A M 
To criſp ALMONDS of a white colour. 


| 14 < ; 
| . Having ſcalded and blanch'd the almonds, put them into 
1 ſugar boiled to the fifth degree, called the crack'd boiling, 
| keeping continually ſtirring them, till they have had a walm 
or two, that the ſugar may ſtick clotely to them. 2 
ALMONDS? the Throat is a glandulous ſubſtance, like 
two kernels, plac'd on each fide the Uvula, at the root of the}: 
tongue; being covered with the common Tunic of the 
out. having veins and arteries from the Carotides and Ju- 
gulars. 1 
l The ſubſtance of them is ſoft and ſpongy, and they have 
ſeveral finews within them, which contain the liquor call'd 
Saliva, which they receive from the brain, and do moiſten 
and lubricate thoſe parts by diſperſing it to the larynx, jaus 
and tongue. | 5 . 1 
When theſe are enflam'd or ſwell'd by a cold Sc. they 
very much ſtraiten the paſſage of the throat and render ſwal- 
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i lowing painful and difficult, and help to cauſe what is call'd | | 
| i a ſorc throat, and is vulgarly call'd the coming down of the 
1 | Almonds of the throat or ears. 5 : 11 
1 8 11 
I ALMONET or WHITE JELLY. . 

| Take a pound of almonds, blanch them and pound them c 

| very fine with a little orange flower water; juſt enough to f 

{ of keep them from oiling; then mix them up with ſome jelly r. 
1 that has not been much weaken'd with wine and lemon ( ſee p 
WH harts horn jelly) this will colour three pints of jelly; pass te 
| this through a very fine hair fieve often, and ſtir it il it p 


grows thick ; that the colour of the almond may not ſettle 
to the bottom, pour it into pretty ſharp glaſſes, that it may c: 
look handſome, when turn'd out on China plates. 

AMBER. The fimple preparation of it by grinding it] ſp 


1 upon a porphyry to a powder, is good for the brain, ſtomach; m 
* | bowels and womb, and on all occafions where there is a ne- di 
ceſſity of binding. ſu 


The oil extracted is of uſe in apoplexies, epilepſies, con ·¶ ſt 
vulſions, palſies and all the cold diſtempers of the brain, and] cl. 
even in thoſe of the womb. It is alſo very much eſteem'd as ſe 
good againſt worms, and againſt a bad air, as well as when 
taken inwardly from one or two to five or ſix drops mixt 
5 with ſome powdered ſugar and diſſolv'd in ſome convenient 
1 liquor; as alſo by anointing the noſtrils, temples and other 

. places where the ſutures of the skull are, with it. 

5 TRACT 
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A M 
EXTRACT of AMBER. 


Take ambergreaſe three drams, ſugar? candy the ſame 
quantity, of civet nine grains, of muſk 18, put all theſe to- 
ether in a bottle with a glaſs ſtopper; then pour upon them 
x ounces of highly rectified ſpirit of wine; ſet it in warm 
embers for 24 hours; while it is warm ſeparate the clear 
from the droſs. 

This extract is much better for all ſorts of uſes than am- 
ber- greaſe; five or ſix drops in any thing, give a moſt noble 
perfume. OE 

It is proper in all families diſtant from London, being often 
preſcrib'd in cordials. 


AMBER of LIFE an excellent medicine for the Preſervation | 


of yourh and health, and to bring to a good old age. 


Put three drams of amber and four and a half of ſugar 
candy, finely powdered into a matraſs with a long neck and 
in a mortar powder a quarter of a pound of yellow am- 


ber put it to the former ingredients, upon which pour ſo 
much hot ſpirit of juniper berries, as ſhall float two fingers 
thick over it. 


Fit a rencounter to the long neck, lute the junctures very 


dcloſe and ſet it into a Balneo maris for four or five days, then 
ſtrain it through a fine linen cloth, that has been dipt in ſpi- 
rit of wine, pour the ſtraining into a very clean matraſs, and 
pour upon it four ounces of liquid amber; fit the rencounter 


to it, lute the junctures, circulate it for four or ſive days, then 
put it into a bottle and ſtop it cloſe. 
The doſe is eight or ten drops in broth, and two hours after 
eating of victuals. | 
This medicine purifies the whole maſs of blood, revives the 
ſpirits, refreſhes the heart and brain, fortifies the nerves and 
membranes, [reſiſts the falling ficknels, - prevents faintings, 


diſpels the venom ot contagious diſeaſes, by tranſpiration and 


ſweating, cleanſes the liver; ſtops the ſpitting of blood, re- 
ſtores the tone of the breaſt and ſtomach, provokes urine, 
cleanſes the reins and bladder; firengthens the womb, pre- 
ſerves the fight. : 

This deſerves to be call'd the true balſam of nature, and is 
ſuited to the radical moiſture and radical heat, which ſupports 
life in its vigour, retards old age, and prolongs life. 

Some drops of this mixt with pomatum, preſerves the de- 


licateneſs of the complexion, - 
| | AMBER 
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| Aearick and half an ounce of Lemon Lozenges, all ſteeped in 


AN 


AMBER GREASE, a preeious matter, Gund in pieces ; | 
of a different bigneſs floating upon the water in ſeveral parts 
of the ocean. It is dry, light, opaque, grey and odoriferous, 


almoſt as hard as a ftone. | 11 
Jou ought to reject that which is moiſt, ſoft and ſalt: ut 
chuſe that which is very dry, and variegated within with ft 
fmall black ſpots, and that has 2 ſweet and agreeable ſmell-: 
Tho! it will yield a much finer ſmell, when it is reduc'd to It 
powder and mixt with other drugs, than when 1t 1s whole. 3 
It is a ſtrengthener of the heart, ſtomach and brain; but it F\ 
is apt to render perſons of a tender conſtitution vaporiſh, ſuch 4 
as women, hard ſtudents, Oc. ; 
However it enters into the compoſition of perfumes for 4 
men and increaſes ſeed. | = 
The doſe is from half a grain to four grains: Of it are 
. 


made extracts, eſſences and tinctures. 5 

ANASAR CA, is one of the three kinds of dropfies that uv. 
proceeds from the liver, which being cool'd to ſo great a de- 
gree, inſtead of producing blood 1t engenders a watery and ſo 
icy a matter, that by degrees it extinguiſhes the heat of the na- 
tural parts, and therefore makes the body to ſwell, and be 

uff d up, grow ſoftiſh, and look to wan that it reſembles a 
dead carcaſs, and if a finger be laid upon the fleſh it will 
leave an impreſſion behind, and if the perſon walk or work 
never ſo little, he will be preſently dejected and faint. 

His water will be clear white and very raw. Yet. this 
dropſy is not ſo dangerous as ſome others; but may be ea- 
fily cur'd by taking the following courſe. 
Firſt, the practice of abſtinence is neceflary ; let the per- 
ſon afflicted eat no boil'd meat, raw fruits, milk-meats nor 
Jegumes, nor drink raw water, beer or cyder: Open a vein to 
give air to the veſſels and ſpirits, and this may be done with 
the more certainty, if the anaſarca is caus'd by a ſuppreſſion 
of the Aler/es in women or by the piles, or by high feeding. 

Let the patient take two glaſſes of the decoction of Gua- 
tacum, Saſſafras and Sar ſaparilla, morning and evening. 
Purge him once a week with fix grains of RHubarb as much 


4 glaſs of the decoction of Elder Leaves or of Smallage. 
he uſe of Hormtrood wiae may be allow'd, or a dram of 


Treatle in a morning faſting. 


7g he 


5 | 
To keep ANCHOVIES for a long time. 


Chuſe Anchovies that are large, ireſh brought over, and 
' Fſuch as feel firm to the finger; it will be beſt for the 
hcads to be taken off, for if they are on they will the ſooner 
turn rancid and ſtink ; likewiſe it is not good to have too ma- 
ny at a time, for the frequent opening of the pot will ſubject 


„them to change. : - „ 5 

In order to prevent this, add vinegar to them as the liquor 
. YI waſtes, and this will preſerve them firm and from rotting fo 
1 ga year or two. | 
i To make ANCHOVY ſauce. 
- 23 Waſh them, bone them, mince them ſmall, put them into 


Za fauce-pan with a little thin cutlet of veal and ham, ſeaſon 

+ uith pepper. Hear it hot, add a little vinegar and uſe it with 
E roaſt meat. | TER 

The bones of anchovies that have been us'd may be put in- 
io a paſte made with flower and white wine or water, one or 
e two eggs and a little melted butter, all mingled together, 
i which being fry'd may be,us'd for garniture for other things; 
11 er may ſerve for an out- work with orange and fry'd parſly. 


8 To make artificial Ax HO VIE S. 
. | Take the fiſh call'd Bleaks which are ſofter, tenderer, 


more oily and much better than ſprats; cleanſe them and 
. cut off their heads and lay them in an carthen glaz'd pan, 
or with a layer of bay ſalt under them and another over them, 
to then lay another layer of Bleaks, and another of ſalt, and con- 
th tinue to do this till the pan is full and in a month they will 
in be fit for uſe, and afterwards put vinegar to them, Tho? 
they will be like anchovies without vinegar; but the vinegar 
© ill keep them; turn them often for the firſt fortnight. 


ch ANET or Dill; a plant much reſembling fennel, and 
in Eis cultivated in gardens, the ſeed whereof has a ſharp taſte, 
xpels wind, provokes urine, encreaſes nurſes milk, cures 


of the hiccough, and helps digeſtion. 
To preſerve ANGELICA Roots. 


| Firſt waſh the roots, then cut them into thin ſlices and lay 

7 Fbem to ficep in fair water, which ſhift every day for N 
days; 

| "FEM 
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Benedictus the ſame e Sage and Salm about three 


roots ſlic'd four ounces, Angelica ſeeds and Carraway 


it up, and having dry'd it in a cloth, weigh it, and for every 


it either in a ſtove or an oven, after pyes are drawn, to dry 


AN = Y 
days; then put them in a pot and ſet them with water over: 
' fire of warm embers over night; the next morning pour off 
the water, and to every pound of roots put in two quarts of 


water, and two pounds of ſugar ; in this boil the roots, and 
when they are enough, take them out and boil the fyrup 
gently. | 1 ' 


ANGELICA Water. 


_ 
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Take roots of Angelica one pound; the leaves of Cardun F 


quarters of a pound, of the ſceds of Angelica a pound and a 
uarter, of ſweet Fennel ſeeds a pound and half; powder 
theſe groſsly, and add of the ſpecies call'd Aromatic & at 2 
uarter of a pound, of Diamo/ch the ſame quantity; infuſe} 
all theſe for 48 hours in 16 * of Spaniſh wine, diſtil 
them with a gentle fire, and add a quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar diſſolv d in roſe- water to every quart. page 


Another. 

Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts, Angelica 

os 2 

of each half an ounce, bruiſe them, macerate them all night. 

in the Sill, and draw off all clear till the faints come, dul. 

cify with three quarters of a pound of ſugar, and make up 
with liquor, as directed. See Diſtillation. 


To Candy ANGELIC, td 


Take young Angelica, and having cut it into fit lengths, 
boil it till it is pretty tender, keeping it cloſe covered; then 
take it out, peel off the ſtrings; then put it into the water 
again, ſimmer it and ſcald it till it is very green; then take 


pound of the herb, allow a pound of finely powdered and 
fifted double-retin'd ſugar; lay the Angelica into an earthen 
pan, ſtrew the ſugar over it, and let it ſtand for two days; 
then boil it till it looks very clear; drain the ſyrup from it in 
a colander. Then take a little double-refin'd ſugar, and boi 
it to a ſugar again, then throw in the Angelica, but let it not 
be long before you take it out, lay it on glaſs-plates, and ſet 


> N 
| To dry ANGELICA. 
f Boll Angelica talks till they are tender, then ſet them by 


to drain, and having ſcrap'd off all the thin skin, put them 
nd into ſcalding water; let them be kept cloſe covered, let the 
up fire be gentle, ſo as not to make them boil before they are 
become green; then drain them well, put them into a very 
thick ſyrup, made of their weight, Ke halt as much more 
of ſugar, but put them not in before the ſyrup is cold; warm 
the ſyrup every day till it is clear, then lay them out to dry, 


Ah 1 ſift ſugar over them. . 
. Iay out as much as you uſe at a time, and ſcald the reſt. 
der ANNISEED. Chuſe that which is largeſt, biggeſt and 


- ! plumpeſt, newly dry'd, of an agreeable ſmell, and of a 


iti 


pltter. 
Dye vertues of this Seed : It will appeaſe the rumblings of 
he belly, the gripes, laſk, vomiting and the hiccough; it 
rrovokes urine, encreaſes nurſes milk, helps digeſtion, and 
pill alſo ripen tumours. 210 : 
Ihe ſeeds eaten in the morning by perſons, troubled with 
5 the gripes in the ſtomach and guts, are an excellent remedy, 
= bey alfo ſweeten the breath, give a good complexion, and 
Ph pelp digeſtion after meals. | } 


2 make ANISEED Water. 


* 


Take two handfuls of aniſeeds, cleanſe them well, and in- 
uſe them in two quarts of water, ſweetened with half a pound 
fſugar; when the water has been ſufficiently impregnated 

ith the ſeeds, ſtrain it off, and if you pleaſe, you may add 

little brandy to enrich it. This is a proper liquor for the 


ths, 
then 


at inter ſeaſon. | 7 | 
tate An aniſeed water for the ſummer time may be made by 
55 eeping only the leaves of the plant, eſpecially the tops, for 
and conſiderable time. 3 | | 
then . | | | 

lays. | 

54 Ry p Another Way. 3 5 i 
boi pake aniſceds three ounces, carraway ſeeds one ounce and 


t not 
id ſet 
| dry 


balf, proof ſpirits fix quarts, river or ſpring water three 
arts: Put them into the Sill, let them infuſe all night, 
e next morning draw off the water with a gentle fire, but 
d longer than it will run proof, ſweeten it with à pound of 
own ſugar, | N. . 


o 


Awecet taſte, but a little pungent ; but reje& that which is 
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AW 2 ; 
N. B. Always put about one third of water in proportia 


to your ſpirits, for this will make the diſtill'd water come of, 
cleaner, and in a larger quantity from the ſtill, without faint, 


To make Eſſence and Spirit of ANISEE D. 


„ 
538 


Put two pounds of Spaniſh aniſceds with three quarts oY 
| brandy into a matraſs that will hold five quarts of liquor; Þ © 
| ſet it to infuſe in the evening upon a hot fire, and cover i 

well, and the next day diſtil it on a furnace, chafing-diſh o 

trevet, with a gentle and even coal fire, always taking care to 

keep it 1n the lms degree of heat, and that the liquor d 

not paſs into the helm; and from theſe three quarts. dray 

three pints or thereabouts of good eſſence, and as ſoon as you? 

ſee a white drop come out, take it off the fire, or elſe it will , 

be apt to imel] of ſcorching, which chymiſts call the Empy. 8 

reuma. )) e x 

ANODINE of King CHARLES the Second, to make it. , 
Take three quarters of an ounce of choice Opium, which 
cut into little pieces; bark of Elder, and bark of Safra, dl 


of each a quarter of an ounce ; powder them and put them 
into a- glaſs bottle, upon which pour half a pound of ſpirit off li 
wine, and ſtap the bottle with brown paper, ſeveral times 
folded; pricking holes in it with a pin; ſet the bottle by the 
fire, but not too near, or in the ſun when it ſhines ; let it fle 
ſtand to infuſe three or four days, ſhaking it from time to Þ 
time, afterwards ſtrain it out, and put it into a bottle for uſe. 50 
The common doſe of this anodine is from 15 to 16 drops * 
in e or other wine, in SrorS0era or wild Poppy, Balm. e 
rer CORTE 0 OL II 7 
If this medicine has not its effects the firſt time, repeat it * 


after 24 hours, increaſing the doſe to two or three drops more. A 
But take notice, that it is to be taken two or three: houn F 
after meals; tho except in caſe of urgent neceſſity the even-. 
ing is the moſt proper time, in which it may be given at un 1 


hour, but at the ſame diſtance before and after meals. 1 
But if the diſtemper does not ge way to it, you may aug- * 
ment the doſe to 40 drops; but never increaſing it by more 75 
than two drops at a time every 24 hours. „ ke 
This anodine liquor gives relief to the acuteſt pains, burn 1 
ing fevers, pains of the ſtomach, head-ache, megrims 
cough, cholick, rheumatiſm, violent gouts, painful 2 B 


1 


5 


AN 


= RP ompoſes thoſe to reſt, who are ſubject to wak efulneſs, 
and in a word, is a remedy for any thing that obſtructs reſt. 


ANTI-SCOABUTIC WATER. 


In a gallon of proof ſpirits and two quarts of water, digeſt 
J $6 handfuls of garden ſcurvy-graſs, brook- lime and water- 
F crcfſes, of each a handful, horſe-radiſh root one pound lic'd, 


1 three lemons flic'd, Arum root a pound, frelh 2riony root 
o two pounds, muſtard ſeed three ounces, nutmegs half an 
c ounce, and gently diſtil off the proof ſpirit. 


For S. ANTHONY's Fire. 


Fill a bottle as full as it can hold with elder-flowers, in the 
. ſpring of the year. then wet them with linſeed oil, ſet the 
i bottle in the ſun; preſs out theſe very hard, and add to four 
| ounces of this half a dram of ſoft ſoap, and boil them to an 
ointment, and juſt before you take it off the fire, ftir in an 
ounce of Ceruſs. . | | 
= When you uſe it, warm it and anoint the place, dip foft 
paper in the ointment, and cover it when you dreſs it, which 
I muſt be twice a day: Waſh it with ſpirit of wine in which a 
little Venice Treacle has been mixt. 


ANULA, a tumour proceeding from a thick and viſcid 
flegm, and ſometimes from a melancholy humour which falls 
upon the root of the tongue. 


ſucking painful to them, and alſo ſpeaking troubleſome when 
they are grown up. Wes | 
As ſoon as this 1s perceiv'd, 1t muſt be cut, and immediate- 
ly ſome powder of Maſtick or Frankincenſè apply d with the 
hair of a hare burnt, or calcin'd egg: ſhells, tor if it be neg- 
lected, it will grow ſo hard as to be incurable. . 
KM APIARY, a place where bees are kept, for which purpoſe 
a convenient one in a garden ought to be choſen. 1 
It is cuſtomary for thoſe who have but a few bees, to place 
them in any corner of their garden; batk-fides, courts, and 
ſome in cloſes adjoining to their houſes, while others for want 
ff convenient room without doors, ſet them in lofts or up- 
per rooms, which are no wiſe places proper for them. | 
| After a place has been pitch d upon, and it is deſign'd to 
ave a conſiderable ſtock of bees, make a ſquare plat, propor- 
onable to the ſtock you intend to raiſe, but rather too large 
| - than 


ms 
ts; 
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This diſtemper is incident to young children, and renders. 
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than too little, and longer from eaſt to weſt than from north 2? 
to ſouth; let this be ſeparate from the reſt of the garden, and 
facing to the ſouth, rather inclining to the weſt than to the 
eaft, that the bees, returning late home, may not want light, | 

Some indeed are for letting them have the firſt ſun in the 
morning, that they may go early abroad, that being the moſt} 
Proper time for gathering honey, and it is indeed the ſureſt 
method for their thriving, to let them have as much of the 


e 
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( 
morning aud evening ſun, as the places and fences will allow. 
An Apiary ought to be ſecurely defended from high wind! 
on either fide, either naturally by hills, trees, Cc. or arti- | 
ficially by houſes, walls, barns, Sc. and the higheſt fence f 
ſhould be to the north, the other being low Be far diſtant, f 
that they may not hinder the ſun nor the flight of the bees; © 
nor muſt there be any ill ſmells or favour near the Apiam, 
nor muſt poultry be ſuffered to frequent the place. "The tl 
ground ought not to be digged or paved, becauſe it would be t. 
too hot in ſummer, and too cold in winter, but kept mowed. wv 
It will alio be convenient to plant ſeveral trees at reaſon - 
able diſtances from the Apiary, that the bees in fwarming Wt! 


time may pitch nearer home, and not be in danger of being 
Joft for want of a lighting place; but if thete ſhould be want- 
ing, you may ſtick green org? oh of trees in the ground, for th 
the bees to pitch upon: Nor ſhould the Apiary be at any the 
great diſtance from your home, that you ma the more fre- ¶ be. 
| quently viſit the bees at ſwarming times, and on other neceſ- 
occaſions. - | N 8 

n the next place you muſt furniſh your Apiary with ſtools Hunt 
or benches, the former being the moſt proper, which muſt be 
either of wood or ſtone, but wood is the beſt, becauſe ſtone 
will be both too hot in ſummer and too cold in winter. ng 
\ "Theſe ſhould be plac'd at different heights, ſome on the ere 
ground, others at the height of two foot, or rather one foot, 
which is a good height; theſe ought to ſtand a little ſhelving, o 0! 
that the rain may run off; they alſo ſhould be wider by two If 
or three inches than the hives that are ſet upon them, and feaſ 
alſo ſhould have a place in the front a little broader for the f th 
bees taylight on, 

The hives ſhould ftand at leaft five foot diſtant from one ot ſ 
another, taking the meaſure from the middle of each in ſtrait Hey 
ranks from eaſt to weſt, which ranks had need be fix or eight 

foot aſunder, if placed one behind another; and the ſtools of 
the one rank ſhould be plac'd againit the open parts or inter · 
vals of the other; nor muſt they be too near the fences on 
| cither fide, | | | : 3 
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AP 
But if you would make a compleat Apiary, that ſhall an- 


ſwer your care and pains, you may make a ſquare cot or 
houſe about two foot ſquare, and two and a half high, for 
every ſtock of bees that you intend to keep, ſtanding on four 
legs, about 10 inches above the ground, and five or fix within 
the ground, and covered over with boards or tiles to caſt off 
eth the rain; the back or north fide being cloſed up, and the ſides, 
open to the eaſt and weſt, having doors to open and ſhut at 
| [eature: with latches or haſps to them; the fore or ſouth 
ide to have a falling door, to cover one fide of it, which may 
.be lifted up at pleaſure, and will ſerve in the ſummer time 
ex for a pent-houſe, and not only to keep off the beating rains 
from the hives, but alſo to defend them from the violent heat 
5:1 of the ſun, which is apt about noon to melt the honey. 
3 The other lower half ſhould have two doors to open, to ei- 
ther hand, which will ſerve to defend the doors or holes of 
the hives from injurious winds, and upon the approach of the 
d. winter, when the cold winds are like to be bets to the bees, 
1n- all the doors may be ſhut up and faſtened ; ſo that by theſe 
they will be defended as well from the extremity of cold in 
winter, as from the extremity of heat in ſummer. - _.. 
But you muſt not forget to make a little open ſquare at 
for the bottom of the little doors, juſt againft the ſee hole, that 
7 me Dy have liberty to fly abroad, after the doors have 
re- been hut. | . | . = Om 8 
el. There will here be no occaſion for any hackle to defend 
the hive from rain; nor is there any cauſe to fear their being 
dolsannop'd by any wet or cold; and by means of the fide doors, 
ſpecially if the weſt door be made to open to the right hand, 
1 perſon may ſet ſafe and ſee the ſeveral workings of the bees 
n glaſs hives, if ſuch are us'd; but if not, they may be or- 
lered, view'd and obſerv'd better at theſe places, than when 
hey ſtand on naked ſtools ; and not only with more ſecurity 
ing, o one's ſelf, but alſo with leſs offence to the bees. 8 
tao] If the 4piary ſtand ſo cold in the winter, that there is 
and eaſon to fear that the bees may be injured by the extremity 
the f the froſt, you may ſtuff good ſweet ftraw about the hive 
thin theſe doors, to keep them the warmer; but bees are. 
ot ſo much hurt by the extremity of the cold in winter, as 
ey are by wet; from which they will be defended by theſe 
aſes, as well as from light, and the warm beams of the ſun; 
ſuch times when there is no proviſion abroad for them; 
-Mozinſt which this houſe or cot is la certain defence, for the 
vors being ſhut in ſuch months as you would not have them 
Y abroad, tho the ſan do _ they being in the dark — 
| | | of 


AP þ 
not very ſenſible of ſo ſmall an heat, the hive ſtanding five 


or fix inches within the doors; whereas in the common way 
of benches or ſtools, the ſun caſts rays to their very doors, 
whoſe warmth and light together, excite them to go forth, 
at the expence of their proviſion, and loſs of many of their . 
lives, as is found by frequent experience; the greateſt num- 
ber of bees being ſtarv'd and deftroy'd by the mildeſt and | Þ 
cleareſt winters; when on the contrary they have not been |? 
near ſo much injured by the coldeſt and moſt frozen winters. 
There are alto in the ſpring time ſeveral days, wherein it 
is not fit for bees to be Shs ; and at ſuch times the doors 
Mould be ſhut up, and only the under paſſage left open, by in 
which, ſuch as lift may go forth and take the air; tho' the 4 
| greatelt part by far lie ſtill inſenfible that the ſpring is near: 
But when you perceive that the weather is good, and that 
the willow-withy will yield them employmem, you may ſet 
open the under doors, that they may be excited to work by 
the warmth and light of the ſun and air; otherwite their 
early breeding will be obſtructed, and the bees made floth-M 
ful, See BEE-HIVE. BEES, GENERATION iff 
Bees, &c. ; | | 
APOPLEXY. Thoſe perſons that are ſiez d with a mid. 
dling apoplexy, muſt be brought into a fitting poſture, and 
their heads muſt be held up las high as may be; put ſome 
falt in their mouths, and at the ſame time let the Cephalicikz 3 
vein be opened in both their arms; afterwards apply bliſter gh 
ing plaiſters behind their ears, give them glyſters, a decoc} 


tion of ſage, betony, marjoram, rice, centaury, and. half i 6g 
handful o white betony, diflolve in each decoction an ouncWa{t 
of Carduus Benedictus, two ounces of Mercurial honey, and Ap 
as much emetick wine, 1 | th } 
APPETITE, a depraved Appetite, is when a perſo pet 
defires to eat ard drink things that are unfit for food; ch a 
when perſons take pleaſure in cating earth, mortar, chalk; b. 
and ſuch like things. | OO Wo is p 
Women and maids are more ſubje& to this than men tely 
eſpecially certain women, whom this fit takes in the fil © 
month of their pregnancy, and continues upon them till th 
fourth. Maidens are affected with it becauſe they have n 
their Men/es. ; DIY RO YO PALS.” T, 
The depraved appetite of women may be cured by givin p! 


them inwardly the juice of vine buds, or elſe give theiſf wat 
uite green to be eaten by them; or give them olives,” comin 1 
fred mulberries or almonds before meals ; and gooſe- berrieſſrou 9 
quinces or medlare, pears and other fruits, the laſt thing ' 
| na 
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"Winner or ſupper: As for thofe that are big, you may help 
hem to vomit with a little honey-water. 5 
A little good wine will alſo be proper for them; and alſo 
5 or 20 grains of Rhubarb in powder, mingled with half a 
ram of confection of hyacinth in the morning faſting. 
3 APPLES. The apple amongſt our Engliſh fruits ought 
| | Þcſcrvedly to have the pre- eminence, both for its . 
apf place; ſcarce a country pariſh through the kingdom, but 
In ſome part or other it will thrive, and alſo for its uſe, being 
poth meat and drink. See Cyder. 1 q 
3 Apples are wholeſome and laxative, when they are fully 
Fipe; boil'd apples are better for the ſtomach than raw, and 
"Mooſe that are eaten in winter are more wholeſome than thoſe 
hat are eaten ſooner; and the more they are gilded, the 
More wholeſomer they are. 
et Unripe apples breed ill juices in the body, and produce 
] abundance of bilious humours, and are cauſes of ſickneſſes, 
1 nd cſpecially agues ; but ſuch as are full ripe afford better 
h. ouriſhment, and breed better juices; for they are more ea- 
Mi evacuated by ſtool, than when they are ſharp and four, 
hich are more aſtringent. Sin} i, 
Sharp apples are not amiſs, when the ſtomach has been 
eakened by means of too much heat and ſuperfluity of moi- 
Jure; thoſe which have been kept over the winter and till 
mmer comes, are very often good for ſick perſons; but 
Might to be covered over with a cruſt made of flour and wa- 
or, and bak'd in an oven or roaſted at a fire; or à little mor- 
yd with the vapours of hot water; they may alſo be eaten 
Waſted with ſugar, cinnamon, Sc. In F 
Apples alſo may be good after meals, and may be eaten 
ith bread, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach of ſuch as have loſt their 


rot petite, and do not well digeſt their victuals; and alſo by 
ch as are ſubject to a ee a oe looſeneſs, whether the 
zal be wick or without blood: The ſharpeſt are the beſt for 


is purpoſe, for being manag d as directed, they are mode- 


200 nale APPLE Folly. 


Take two dozen of Rennets, cut them into ſinall pieces, 
put them into a pan; then put in three quarts or more 
water, and boil them till you have boil'd them to the con- 
congmption of near one half; then ſtrain and preſs it very hard 
:r11"Wrough a ſtrong linnen cloth, and put to them eight pound 
ns Y ger; which is allo to be boil to a jelly, and you wy 
" me - & | þ i 
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| AP 
if you pleaſe, ſharpen the taſte by putting in lemon juice, 
and alſo the raſpings of a citron. Me | 

This is very pleaſant; and you may cover white liquid 
comfits with this apple jelly or verjuice, and this is that 
which does preſerve them. 8 Tc 1 
An Apple jelly may likewiſe be made by it ſelf, by ex.“ 
tracting the juice of the rinds and cores, but the kernels | * 
muſt be ſeparated from them before you boil them. 
When you have boil'd the whole in water, paſs it through 
a fieve and preſs it well, and add a ſufficient quantity to the 
juice; boil it to a good conſiſtence, keeping it continually] ! 
ſtirring, and ſtrain it through a linnen cloth, and run it“ 7 
into boxes to keep it as you do Qgiddenny, or upon plates tol t 
be ſerv'd in at table. f | 1 5 


Cappendu APPLES and RENNETS, may be pared and}! 
- comfited whole or in halves; but the cores muſt be taken out, 
anca jelly made with their rinds, as before. . 
If you have a mind to put wine to either the one or the 
other, put Clare? to the Calville, with Cinnamon and Clove; 
and white Wine with ſome Fennel to the other. 


To counterfeit PLUMS with APPLES. 


= th 
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Cut them into quarters, and form a ſmall pellet of each _ 
quarter, and round it into a point at both ends, in the ſhapeſet 
of a plum; then par-boil them and draw a juice from ther 
elings to thicken the jelly in comfiting of them as before. 
When they are ready they are to be dreſs'd on plates, ii 
the form of a ſpire or pyramid: It is a diſh that 1s ver 


4 


mo 


pleaſing to the fight, and at firſt view will ſurprize ſuch . 1 
never ſaw it before, they not knowing what it 1s. Ama! 
| : — 4 l 44 ing 

To make Compotes of APPLES in eM. [lice 

Pare and cut Rennets into quarters, take out the cores a W 
put them into freſh water; this being done, you may wilt wi 


the parings put in four or five apples, cut into pieces, ani 
| boil them in a quart of water; when they are well boils 
ſtrain them through a ſieve or linnen cloth, and afterwat 
put half or three quarters of a pound of ſugar into the wats 
and ſet it over the fire; and into it put your apples cut int 
uarters; take care not to boil them too much, leſt the 
ould run into marmalade. i Et DOTS IO 
When they arc enough take them off the fire; and tal 
: _ = #8 then 
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AP 


them out one by one, preſs them gently between two ſpoons 
to get out the juice, and lay them in order on a plate. 
Then ſet the ſyrup on the fire again, and boil it till it 
comes to a jelly, taking great care leſt it ſhould burn to. 
Take it off, let it ſtand to cool, ſtir it well with a ſpoon; 
„and cover the apples with it, and thus they will keep four 
or five days. | | 


A Compote of APPLES, after the Portugueze Way. 


Cut your apples in halves, core them, and lay them in a 
pan tinn'd over, ſtrew powdered ſugar both over and under 
them; then ſet them on the fire, and cover them with a lid, 
upon which you are to put ſome fire, and let them boil ſo 
long till the ſugar becomes red enough and caramell'd; but 
take care they do not burn to. | 
Take them out of the pan and lay them in a ſilver diſh, 
nnd ſerve them up as hot as poſſibly you can. | 


To make 4 Compote of APPLE & Ia Bouillome. 


Curt the apples in halves, take out the cores and range 
them orderly in a pan or ſkillet, put a quart or about three 
Ipints of water to them, with a quarter of a pound or fix 
eaciÞRounces of ſugar, cover them well with a diſh or plate, and 
rape ſet them on the fire, and let them boil ſo long till there is al- 
hei moſt no juice left, then dreſs them and ſerve them up to table. 
re. | 

s, N APPLE DUMPLINS. 
yer) | | 
chi Take ripe golden Rennets, pare, core and cut them into 
mall pieces, then grate in a quince with a large grater, hav- 
ſing firſt pared and cored it; for if the quince were only 
[lic'd, it requiring twice the time of boiling that apples do, 
Bt would not be boil'd equally with the apples. Bb 

| When enough, ſugar and butter them to your palate, and 
t will eat like a marmalade of quince. : 

As for the paſte or cruſt, let it be puff paſte, with ſome 
utter rubb'd into the flour, and other part broken into it, roll 
t three times, and then put in the apples, flour a cloth, and 
aving made them up, boil them. 7 


APPLE DUMPLINS made with Sweet-meats. | 


tbem 


Let the apples be fair 15 ripe; pare, core and lice 
| | y : 


AP 


them thin, and with a large grater, grate in ſome candied i 
orange or lemon peels; you may alſo add cloves or cinnamon 
powdered, and a little grated quince, or quince marmalade. 
Put theſe into a pu 3 tye them up in cloths and boi! 
them. When enough, butter and ſugar them to your palate. 


APPLE JELLY, for all Sorts of Sweet-meats. 


Put water into your pan, make it boil, pare the apples and 
quarter them, put them into the boiling water; let there be 
no more water than juſt to cover them, and let it boil as faſt 
as poſile; when the apples have boil'd to pieces, put in a 
quart of water more, and boil it for half an hour longer; 


then pats it through a jelly bag. £ 
In th Summer time codlins are beſt ; in Seprember golden t 
rennets; and in Winter, pippins. 5 t 
b et | . 
W t 


| To bake an APPLE PUDDING. 


Coldle a dozen of large pippins over a wer) flow fire, ſh 
that they may not crack; when they are grown ſoft, peel, core 


and pulp them through a cullender; add to the pulp three ta 

| edel of orange flower- water, half a ſcore eggs wel if 

beaten and ſtrain d, and half a pound of melted butter In 
ſweeten it very well; add to it candied orange, citron or le 
mon peel: Lay a ſheet of puff paſte into a diſh, and poutf 
* 0 the pudding; bake it in a moderate oven. It will be dont 

in half an hour. 

„ : tak 

APRICOCKS, a very delicious fruit, very good, and o ter 

an exquiſite ſmell. CC cs | 7 

6 the 

f To make Marmalade of APRICOCKS. : tc 

| | The! 


water to every pound of ſugar, and a pound and a half of and 
apricocks; boil the whole to a proper conſiſtence, then put! then 


Into, pots or cups, cover it and keep it for uſe, 


| Another Marmalade of APR ICOCKS. 


ner ripe apricocks, boil them in ſugar, put a quart ſyr 


Take apricocks that are thorough ripe, pull off the rougl 

Paß ſpots, or any rottenneſs that may be about them; cut 
the n into pieces, and put them into the pan, before you pu 
in the marmalade; put in che quantity of fix pound d 


* 


P. 


| 4 apricocks, which are to be waſted till they cont to three; 
then having ready three pounds of powdered ſugar, take off 


the pan and weigh it, that you may know if the apricocks are 
11 reduc'd to their deſign'd weight; if ſo, put in your three 
pounds of ſugar, and mix them with a ladle; then {et them 
on the fire to melt the ſugar, and that the apricocks and ſugar 
may incorporate the better; this will take up but a ſmall 
time, perhaps while you can deliberately repeat the Lord's 
prayer; then take it off, and you may either put it into pots 

or dreſs it in tin moulds, or other ways. 


APRICOCK Marmalade, à la mode de France. 


Take ripe apricocks, fit for eating, peel them well, put 
them into boiling water, and take care to keep them as near 
together as you can, ſet them to drain over a ſearſe or fieve, 
till they are ſo dry'd as to ſwallow up their moiſture; then 
to every pound of this marmalade, add a pound of clarified 
ſugar, make it boil, and after it hath lain by a little put in 
the marmalade, ſtir it with a ladle, and {et it for a moment 
over the fire, in order to incorporate ; but great care is to be 
taken that it be boil'd neither too much nor too little, which 
if to will be good, appear clear and tranſparent ; then put it 
into pots, let it clarity and ſtop it well. 


To dry APRICOCKS. - 


oe 
reeþ* 
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er 


Chuſe the large Turkey or Roman apricock, almoſt ripe, 
take out the ſtones, pare them and throw them into cold wa- 
ter with the parings; weigh the pared apricocks, and prepare 
an equal weight of fine ſugar powdered, then put ſome of 
the water the apricocks were ſteep'd in to the ſugar, aud boil 
it to a candy'd height; then put in the apricocks, and boil 
| them till they are clear; then let them lie a few days in the 
ſyrup, and afterwards lay them out upon a fine wire fieve, 
and dry them ina warm place, and when they are dry pug 
them into oaken boxes with papers between them. | 


Another Way. 


Take apricocks that are full ripe, ſqueeze out the ſtone at - 
the end of the fruit without otherways opening them, pre- 
ſerve them intire, flat .them unopen'd, and dry them ag 
peaches are dry'd. See PEACHES. | 
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not be too dry before you lay them up. 


AP 
a Another NM. ay. 


Put a knob of ſugar about the bigneſs of a pea in the 
place where the ſtone was before it was taken out, fill an 
earthen veſſel with them; cover this over with a lid made of 

aſte; ſet them into an oven when the bread is browned, and Wc 
be them ſtand there till it is grown cold. Afterwards take | 
them out, lay them upon ſlates, and when they are dry c 
enough, ſtrew them with powdered ſugar, while they are yet 
hot; and after they have been dry'd two days, lay them up. 


Another Way. ; 
Take 30 large apricocks, ſtone them and poſs them ; cover 1 | 


them all over with four pound of ſugar, finely powdered ; bc 
put ſome of the ſugar on them as you pare them, the reſt ih 


* 
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after: Let them lye four or five hours, till the ſugar is near pe 
melted ; then ſet them on a ſlow fire till the ſugar is quite 
melted ; then boil them, but not too faſt. 


As they grow tender, take them out on an earthen plate, 
*till the reſt are done; then put in thoſe that you — out 
firſt, and give them a boil together: Put a paper cloſe to ga 
them, and let them ſtand a day or two; then make them] the 
very hot, but not boil; put the paper on them as before, Mad: 
and let them ſtand two days, then 75 them on earthen plates t˖˙ 
in a ſtove, with as little ſyrup on them as you can; turn bu 
them every day till they are dry, and ſcrape off the ſyrup, Nit ſ 
as you turn them; lay them between paper, and let them 2 ff 


To dry APRICOCKS in Quarters. 


1 


Take two pound of the halves or quarters, pare them and] par 
put to them a pound and a half of 3 ſugar; ſtrewſ eno 
lome of them on it as you pare them, and cover them with the: 
the reſt ; let them lie four or five hours, afterwards ſet them the 
on a ſlow fire till the ſugar is melted ; then boil them, but gar, 
not too faſt, till they are tender, taking out thoſe that are firſt pu 
tender, and putting them in again, give them a boil toge-·¶ let 
ther; then having laid a paper choſe to them, ſcald them] ther 


very well, and let them lie a day or two in the ſyrup : Lay] and 
ihem on earthen plates, with as little ſyrup to them as youſſ turn 
can, turn them every day till they are dry; at laſt lay them 
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petween paper in boxes, 
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To preſerve APRICOCKS. 
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he 1 Take two dozen of large apricocks, ſtone them, pare 
an them, and cover them with a pound and half of fine beaten 


of Wugar, ſtrewing on ſome as you pare them; let them ſtand at 
nd Meaſt fix or ſeven hours; then ſet them on a {low fire; and 
ke poil them till they are clear and tender; if ſome of them are 
ry clear before the reſt, take them out, and put them in again, 
yet hen the reſt are come to be ſo too. 1 R 

1p. Let them ſtand with a paper cloſe to them till the next 


orning; and having prepar d a very ſtrong codlin jelly, boil 
n quart of jelly and two pounds of ſugar, till it jellies, 
and in the mean time make the apricocks ſcalding hot, and 
pour the jelly on the apricocks; then give them a gentle 
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d; boiling together, and when the apricocks riſe in the jelly, and 
eſt they jelly very well, put them into pots or glaſſes with pa- 
ar pers cloſe to them. 


To make APRICOCK PASTE. 


but Pare four pounds of apricocks and allow two pounds of ſu- 

to gar finely powdered, put them into the ſugar till it is melted; 
2m [then boil them well in the ſugar, maſhing them very ſmall ; 
re, add to them two quarts of codlin jelly; boil all together, and 
testo every pound add a pound and quarter of fine ſifted ſugar; 
irn but boil the paſte before you put in the ſugar, and then let 
1p, Nit ſcald till the ſugar is melted, pour it into pots and dry it in 
em a ſieve, turning it as other paſte, 


To make APRICOCK CHIPS. 


When you are paring the apricocks, lay by the clearcſt 
nd parings, and throw a little ſugar on them, half a pound is 
ew enough for a pound of parings; ſet them on the fire, till 
ith they begin to boil, then take them off till the next day; drain 
m] the ſyrup from them, and make a ſyrup with a pound of ſu- 
ut gar, and near half a pint of water; boil the ſugar well and 
rſt wh as much to the chips when it is cold as will cover them; 

et them ſtand in the ſyrup all night, and the next day make 
m] them ſcalding hot, let them ſtand till they are grown cold, 
ay and then lay them out on boards, fift ſugar over them, and 
ou turn them on ſieves, N | 


APRICOCE 


AP 


APRICOCK clear Cakes. 


| i 5 Pare two dozen of apricocks, then put to them three qua. 3 
| ters of a pound of fine ſugar, and boi] them to pieces, then 
put to them a quart and half a pint of codlin jelly; boil theft 
together very faſt for a quarter of an hour; paſs it throug Fat 
a jelly bag, and to a quart of jelly put three pound of ſuga} th 
finely ſifted through a hair fieve ; ſhake in theſugar while the ro 
jelly is boiling, and let it ſcald till the ſugar is melted ; then ar 
paſs it through a thin ſtrainer into a broad earthen ſpan ; fill h: 
it into pots and dry it as directed for other clear cakes. 1 
| If you would have ſome with pieces of apricock, cut ſome 
[ | of the dry'd quarters ſmall, and after the ſtrainer has taken aj 


off the ſcum, take ſome of the jelly in a pan, put in the 
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| pieces, make it ſcalding hot again and fill it out. fc 
| APRICOCK JAM. 
| Take four pound of apricocks, and a quart of codlin jelly | 
F boil them very faſt together, till the jelly is almoſt waſted; 
| then put to it three pound of fine ſugar, and make it boil fi 
| very taft, till it jellies, put it into pots or glaſſes. f 
a | You may alſo make freſh clear cakes with this and pippin ſt 
| jelly, in the winter time, t 
e | th 
To Preſerve green APRICOCKS. ta 
tl 


The apricocks ſhould be taken before the ſtones are hard; 
wet them and lay them on a coarſe cloth; put to them three 
or four handfuls of ſalt; rub them till you have freed them 
from their roughneſs, then throw them into ſcalding. water; 
ſet them on the fire till they are ready to boil z then take fa 
them off again, let them ſtand till they are near cold: Re- tt 
at this two or three times; then cover them cloſe, and v 
when you find they look green, boil them till they are ten- ot 
der; weigh them, take their weight in ſugar, and allowing w 
half a pint of water to a pound of ſugar, make a ſyrup of it. 
Set it by till it is almoſt cold, then put in the apricocks and ta 


boil them very well till they are clear. ir 
Warm the ſyrup every day till it is pretty thick. W 
You may put them into a codlin jelly, or hart's-horn jelly, fi 
or dry them as you ule them. | {i 
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Eo 
0 make 4 Compote of ripe ApRICOckck Ss. 


Z Cleave a couple of dozen of aprifocks in the middle, break 
the tones and take out the kernels, peel them and have em 
Jin readineſs; then put a pound of tugar in a pan, melt it, 
I boil it, and put in the ſplit apricocks, Ny them have 
about zo walms, and then throw in their kernels, then take 
them off the fire and ftir them very gently, to bring the ſcum 
together, which take of with 15 let the apricocks be 
drain'd, and then ſet them on the fire again, and let them 
have 10 or 12 walms more, then ſet them by to cool, and 
they will be fit for ule. „„ 

lf you have a mind to peel them, you 8 they indeed do 
appear beſt ſo; but do not eat fo well as when the ſkin is on. 
: emember that your ſugar muſt be boil'd to a ſyrup be- 
fore you put in your apricocks, or elſe it will become all 
marmalade. | 


To make a Compote of Gritld APRICOCKS: 


Grill the apricocks on a chaffing-diſh that is hot on all 
ſides, and be as > yg as you can in peeling them with your 
fingers, and lay them in a very clean earthen or filver diſh ; 
ſtrew over them a handful or two of powdered ſugar with a 
little water; then ſet them on the fire and ſtir them, giving 
them four or five boils, that the ſugar may be melted ; then 
| take them off, and ſet them by Ito cool, and when you uſe 
them put ſome orange or lemon juice upon them. 


To make a Compote of green APRICOCKS. 


Take freſh gathered green Apricocks, pound a handful of 
falt as fine as poſſible, and ſtrew it upon the apricocks ; let 
them lie in a napkin, moiſtening them with a ſpoonful of 
water or vinegar, which will facilitate the coming off of their 
n- 3 coat; then throw them into fair water to waſh them 
ing! well. | ONE ; 
It, Set the firſt water to ſettle, pour off the clear, boil it to 
nd take off the ſalt; and after the apricocks have been waſh'd 
in the freſh water, put them again into other freſh water to 
waſh them better; then ſet other water in a pan over the 

ly, fire, and the apricocks having been well dry'd in a ſearſe or 
fieve, throw them into the boiling water, manage them with 

a ſkimmer from time to time, and prick them with a pin, 

7a and if it enters into them eaſily (for you mult take great 
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care that they be not boiled too much) take them off the fin 
and throw them into freſh water with a ſkimmer. 2 
| aving ready clarified ſugar, make it boil, and 
Efore it is too much done put the apricocks into it, ſet then 
to boil over a flow fire, and they will in a very ſmall tim: oc 
become green and beautiful: Let them lie a little that the The 
water may drain off and that they may receive the ſugar. Le pat 
them lie a little longer and then you may put them up and} po 
they will retain their greenneſs. | 


Another N. ay. 


Firſt make a lye of green wood aſhes, which when they 
have been well boil'd, throw your apricocks into it, without Ith 

uring it out from the aſhes, and boil them, until by 2 po 
[ils rubbing them with your hands, they will caſt off their 
outer coat; but if you have not good aſhes, you may make a lye ap 
with a pound of aſhes made of burnt wine lees, commonly 
call d gravelled aſhes; then throw them into freſh water, in 
and waſh them well in that, and a ſecond water to clean ar 


them and take off the ſkin, But the firſt method with the Mg! 


uſe of ſalt is the rather to be choſen, becauſe it will make ar 
them the greener and more beautiſul. And when you pre- m 
ſerve them, allow a pound of ſugar to a pound of fruit. 8 


Another Way. 7 


Fill a kettle or ſtew-pan half full of water, into which th 
put two or three ſhovels full of green wood aſhes, or elle 


a4 penny-worth or two of Eravolled-Aſbes, let them have if 


ſeven or eight boilings, throw in a quart of green apricocks, ſu 
and ſtir them gently with a ſkimmer, when you perceive | {t 
them ready to caſt off their ſkins, take them out  immedi- tb 

ately with a ſkimmer, and throw them into cold water; then] 
clean them better with your fingers and throw them again t 
into fair water; then put ſome of the boiled water into a cl 
pan, and drop them into it in order to be boiled, try them 
with. a pin to know whether they are done enough, which 
you may know by its eaſy entrance, and if ſo lay them on 
a ſieve or cullender to drain. | Po. 
Then having melted a pint of ſugar in a ſkillet, when it 
boils put in 2 Apricocks and give them between 25 and 30 
walms, and when you perceive they begin to grow green, 
give them ſeven or eight ſmart boils and take them off the 
fire. Stir them, ſkim them, let them cool, and they will be 
Confitures 


oa. Foo -- 
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I Confitures of green APRICOCKS. 5 
and Take apricocks while they are tender, and before the ſtone 
den MÞcgins to grow hard; put them into fair water with a little 
ime Wood Zartar, in order to take off their hairy coat, then wipe 
the them one by one, and preſerve them, putting a pound of ſu- 


3 gar to a pound of fruit; but if they are to be eaten in com- 
potes, half a pound of ſugar is enough to a pound of fruit. 


Another Confiture of APRICOCKS, that are between 
LE wipe and V 


hey Make with a knife a ſmall inciſion at the bottom, take out 
out the ſtones, and having boiling water on the fire, throw in fix 
42 pounds of apricocks; this is what is call'd EIT 
3 Take care they do not burſt in the water; which when you 
lyc {apprehend they are ready to do, take them immediately out 
ny with a ſkimmer, and lay them in a fieve to drain, and hav- 
er, ing ready fix pounds of clarified ſugar boil'd, put in your 
an MY apricocks gently one after another, and ſet them on the fire; 
he give them but three or four boilings, and then take them off; 
ke and let them ſtand to cool; and their moiſture being by that 
re- means drain'd off, they will the better take the ſuga.. 
The ſugar being drain'd off, boil it a ſecond time, and 
having had ſix or ſeven boilings, put in the apricocks, and 
give them five or ſix boilings more; then ſet them by for two 
or three hours, and if it be at night, till the next morning, 
then ſet them on the fire again. 3 
You may either keep them moiſt in their ſyrup in pots, or 
if you would have them dry ( which is what they call half 
ſugared) dreſs them upon ſlates, let them drain, and then 
ſtrew finely powdered _— through a piece of filk over 
them, and ſet them in the ſtove. wes 
When they are dry, lay them on a fieve or ſome ſuch 


ut them. 


cold, put them up in boxes with white paper a 


The ſtones are taken out of thoſe that are the 
o Þ greeneſt, and they have a ſmall boiling to make them 
n, green, and then {without drying they are taken out with a 


| 8 apricocks at their full growth, peeled and 
peeled: 


e mmer, and put into pounded ſugar, with a little water, 
and ſo they are preſery'd and manag'd in the ſame manner 
'S . 8 8 ; through- 
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thing, and ſugar them as before, and being yur dry and 
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boiling they would ſpoil the ſweat-meats and make them : 


veſſel and let them lie in their ſyrup for two days more, then 


Prick them all over with a pin, that the ſugar may the 


throughout as plums are: A pound of fruit will require 1 


pound and a quarter of ſugar. ; Ws! 
VI! Another Way. 


Such as are over-ripe, either peeled or unpeeled, they are 
to be put into powder ſugar with a very little water, without 
being firſt par-boil'd ; and there will be no danger of their | 
falling to pieces; for the ſtrength of the ſugar renders them 


firm, that they may be taken out of the Pan intire. you 


Some put to them the kernels of the ſtones placing them 1? 


one after another between the apricocks in their heaps ; pm 


which if you would do, it will be beſt to preſerve them apart 
in a little ſugar; becauſe if they ſhould be put in without 


* 


: Another Way. 1 81 vet | 


F 


of 4 e 5. nns 7 „ ThE ot 

Peel the apricocks, and without putting them in water, 
ſtrew pounded ſugar upon them, and let them ſtand to im- 
bibe it a day or two, till the ſugar is melted in; then ſer 
them over the fire, make them boil once, then take off the 


give them another boiling; ut them up in a pot, and hav- 1 
ing given the ſyrup another boiling, pour it upon them. | 


Aior ber Confiture of APRICOCKS. 


* 1 * A 


more eaſily penetrate them in boiling ; then throw them in- 
to water, take them out of this and boil them in a freſh wa- 
ter, and when they begin to riſe, take them off the fire, and 
let them ſtand to cool; and in order that they may have a 
greeniſh colour, which is eſſential in this way, they are to be 
taken off the fire and {et over a more gentle one, keeping the 
veſſel well covered, and muſt be watch d that they may not 
boil; becauſe that would reduce them to a marmalade. 
When the apricocks have attain d their proper colour, put 
them into water to refreſh them; and then put into that wa- 
ter two ſpoonfuls of ſugar to one of water, which you muſt 
continue to do till the apricocks are lightly CET in it, 
and let them ftand in that ſtate till the next day, then, put 
them in a pan and ſet them over the fire, and let them only 


* 


fimmer ; but ſuffer them not to boil, preventing the boiling 


0 | © \ 2 ſti - . h 2 . | E 1. — a 
by conſtantly ſtirring them, ,,, | a hits 
e The 


A\ 


AP 


"FN 


a 1 aht boiling, and put the fruit in gently, and ſet them on 
e fire, let them fimmer, then take them off, and ſer them 
till the next day, and then give them 15 or 20 boilings, 
ding more ſugar. . N 
te The next day boil the 5 0 to that quality, that di ping 
ut Jour finger in it, and applying it to en thumb, and pre- 
u Ently opening them again, a ſtring will reach from the one to 
e other, and will break inſtantly and ſtand on a drop upon 
Jour finger. ADs 


Then let it ſtand till the next day, and give the ſyrup 


* 


: ut in the apricocks, let them only ſimmer; then boil the 
Hrup once more and flip in the apricocks, give them ſever 


hem often, an 


then put them up in pots. 

Another confiture of APRICOCKS with the Skins on. 

5 i put ſome new aſhes in a pan, waſh them, ſet them over 

et he fire, ſkim off the bits of coal well that riſe to the top and 
Frhen this lye has boil'd, take it off and let it ſtand when it 

pas ſettled pour off the clear, and ſet it on the fire again, 

And aſſoon as it begins to boi] throw two or three apricocks 


ZXaſfily; then put in the reſt, take them out again and lay 


$ 


nto freſh water, and waſh them well. t = 
e Then prick the apricocks with a ſmall bodkin and throw 
1. them into another water and again into a third, and boil them 


„ oell over a fire till they are enough: Which you may know 
4 yy their eaſily giving way to the preſſure of the fingers, 
a Then ſet ſome clarified ſugar over the fire and when it 


begins to boil put in your Apricocks after they have been 


green; and when they have imbib'd the ſugar, lay them to 
drain; then pour upon them as much ſyrup as will immerſe 
them, and ſet them byftill the next day, then put the whole 
Juto a pan, ſet it on the fire and make it ſimmer and put the 
| Hapricocks into an carthen veſſel and drain them the ne fol- 


t. {Mowing in a cullender. In the mean time give the ſyrup ſe- 
it ven or eight boilings, adding a little more ſugar to it; then 
y [brow in the Apricocks; but let them only ſimmer; repeat 
g che fame for the ſpace of five hours, augmenting the ſyrup 

every time you {ct it to ſimmer, and put in the fruit as W 


1 The next day drain the apricocks, give thè ſyrup ſeven or 


me boilings, that it may be of a greater conſiſtence; then 


Freight boilings keeping them well covered and ſkimming. 


Into it, and if the hairy coat that ſticks to the ſkin comes off 


them on a cloth, and with it rub them clean; then put them 


lrain d ſet them over a flow fire, till they begin to grow 


1 

— 
_ 
1 

1 

— 2 


- In the laſt place boil them till you find the ſyrup tb e, 
enough, then take them out in order to lay them up. | 


40 
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DTD rue APRICOCK WINE. 


Boil fix pounds of ſugar in ſix quarts of water, ſkim 
well, pare and ſtone your apricocks, and put into the liquy? 
x2 pound of fruit; when they have been boil'd tender ta NM 
them out; and they will be fit to eat for the preſent uſ 
but will not keep long unleſs they be managed as in pre 
ſerving apricocks. I 
The apricocks being taken out, and the liquor havin 
ſtood till it is cold, the liquor may be bottled ; and you ma 
ut into it a ſprig or two of flowered Clary before it is bo 


led, and it may have a walm or two more after the Cl; F r 
18 In. . Es | 25 ; . 
It will be fit to drink in fix months, but if it be key "3 
longer it will attain a better body, and will keep good twig 
or three years; but if you perceive any ſediment in the bot 
tles after it has been bottled a week, pour of the fine int 
freſh bottles; which you may repeat again as you ſeſ 
occaſion. OTE CY 0” . q 


I be apricocks that are taken out may be made into mar; 
malade, and will be very good for preſent ſpending ; but 
will not keep long unleſs they be manag'd as in preſerving 
Another Way. 

For every quart of water allow a pound and half of apri- 
cocks, that arc not too ripe, wipe them clean and cut them 
in pieces; and boil them till the liquor has a ſtrong flavourlhy;; 
of the apricocks, then ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve and 
to every quart allow a quarter of a pound or five ounces off 
ſugar; then boil it again, and keep ſkimming it till it riſes; 
= when no more will riſe, pour it out into an earthen pot; 
and the next day bottle it, putting to every bottle a bit of 
loaf ſugar the quantity of a nutmeg, this will preſently be 
fit for drinking, | | 5 e ae ATE: 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts; Balm, 
Roſemary : Com/tip flowers; Mint and Sage; of each a ſmal! 
handful; Calamus Aromaticus, Cubebs Galangal and Ginger 
of eich three quarters of an ounce; Cardamims, Cloves and 

Th | 8 Nutmegs; 


** 


JF HD. 
84:megs of cach a quarter of an ounce, macerate, diſtil and 
Hulcify with three quarters of a pound of fine ſugar, 


Another W: ay. 


Take fix quarts of rectify d ſpirits, three quarts of water; 
X:1andine four ounces and Cow/rp flowers; Ginger, Cloves and 
Nurmegs of each half an ounce; Marjoram and Penny 
Noyal of each two ounces, infuse theſe for a night in the ſpi- 
ch its, diſtil, make it up high proof, and ſweeten with a pound 

pf fine loaf ſugar. Tg 5 


Another according to the College. 


3 Take Narifd ſpirits two gallons, water one gallon, Carda- 
Sms, Cloves, Cubebs, Galangal, Ginger, Mace and Nutmegs 
en pt each half an ounce, juice of Cęlandine two pounds, diſtil 
ad fvecten with loat ſugar; | 


Another Way. 0 


Take proot ſpirits five quarts, water five pints ; Carda- 
ms, Cubes, Galangal and Nutmegs, of each a dram; Cloves 
alfa dram ; white Ginger and Grains of Paradiſe each a 
uarter of an ounce, Caraway ſeeds half an ounce, diſtil and 
ſweeten with a pound of fine ſugar, 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 


Take Cardamums, Cinnamon, Cloves, Cubebs, Galangal, 
ace and Mellilot flowers of each two ounces, Cozw/ipfliowers, 
Roſemary flowers and Spear Mint, of each four handfuls, of 
he juice of Celandive tour quarts, of brandy two gallons, of 
anary the ſame quantity, of white wine two gallons, infuſe 
hem, and diſtil them off in a glaſs ſtill with a gentle ſand 
cat, THIOL Bo 


AQUA MIRABILIS according 10 Dr. Willoughby. 


Take Cardamums, Cloves, Cubebs, as Ginger, Mace 

nd Son, of each two ounces, pound them and bruiſe 

In hem well, mix them with a gallon of Aqua Vir, fix quarts 

df white wine, and a quart 1 #4 juice of Celandine; put 

Ni 1b a glaſs ſtill, let them infuſe for twelve hours and 

uſtl them off in a gentle ſand 1 2 c ** 
40 
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AQ 
Take well hrew'd beer, chat is firongly hop'd and fa J 


[has been well fermented, and diſtil it in a ſerpentine worn i 2 
in a large hogſhead of cold water, or if you have not thaty b 
an Alembeck; thus do till it come off an inſip'd water, let! p 
ſand for ſeven days, then diſtil it again, which is calle} o 
Rectification; by which you may bring it to brandy prod} p 
which is to be known by throw ing ſome af it in the fir} l 
It may alſo be rectified again in Halneo, and that will free i fi 
the better from the phlegm. wt "1 

Another Way. E 
Firſt brew beer, hop it ſtrongly aud ferment it well, by pe 
if it is not fully rich of the malt, diſtil it as ſoon as it hay” 
been fermented, left it ſhould flatten ; but if it be ven co 
' ſtrong, it may be kept as long as you pleaſe. | Abe 
Put into a ſtill with a ferpentine worm, in acaſk of col, 
water, to condenſe the ſpirits (or you may uſe an alembick 
let your fire be gentle at the firſt, but increaſe it gradualh 
and draw off the ſpirits as long as they will run good, which te 
may be known by the taſte, for they will at laſt run only f 27 


unſavoury water, when all the ſpirit 1s drawn off. . 
The ſpirit thus drawn off is called low wine. Let thif 
ſtand a week and diſt il it over again. =_ 

Theſe low wines of ſpirits are proper for making moi 


u 
ſor ts of Water 8. 5 i 
lie 


Another Way. 5 | | and 


Take Cinamon, Cloves Cubebs, Galangal, Ginger and Nut 
wegs of each an ounce. and a half, Sage nine ounces, maceP 
ate theſe in three gallons of proof ſpirits, adding to them i 
cient uantity of water. and draw off with a gentle fire 
till you ſce the faints appear; ſweeten it wich a ſufficien 
quantity of ſugar according to your palate. 3 
This cordial water was in great efteem with Mr. Gallus 
Phyſician to the emperor Charles V. and by the uſe of which 


he is by Ge/zer and Rantzovious reported to have livd 1:4 


Fears, | 
E 4:1 f . 0! he vol 


AR 
Another Way. 


hy Take the beſt of Cinamon one ounce and a half, Cloves and 
mm # Nutmegs of each half a dram, white Ginger three drams, 
tn black per one ſcruple, Grains Paradiſe two ſcruples, 
ti powder them grofly infuſe them for ſix days in a gallon 
. of proof ſpirits (or if you pleaſe with French brandy) then, 


ut them into a ſtill with a ſufficient quantity of river water, 

I lute the joints well, and draw the ſpirits off with a moderate 

e Af fire. © 1 52] | 
If you yoo you may aromatize this cordial with a little 

3 Musk and Amnbergreaſe ty'd up in a rag and hung in the 

Bottle, and ſweeten it with loaf ſugar. 

Several phyfical authors write, that the lives of many 

perſons have been prolonged by the uſe of this cordial. 

© Theſe cordials are chiefly uſeful to people in years and 

er cold conſtitutions; and the decay of natural heat, but may 
be prejudicial to young and cholerick conſtitutions, | 


To nate AQUA VITE REGIA. 


Fake the peels of Oranges and Lemons of each three quar- 
ters of an ounce, of the roots of the Carline T hiſtle, Valerian 
and Zedoary of each an ounce; Fennel ſeed the leſſer, 
| 2 4 and Cardamums of each half an ounce, of Lignum 
Ades an ounce; of Sage, Roſemary and Aſarjoram in the flow- 
er, of each two handfuls; bruiſe what requires bruifing and 
put them in two quarts of Malmſey, and two quarts of ſpi- 
its of wine; let them be ſtopt up cloſe in a matraſs and 
lie to infuſe for nine days over a gentle fire then diſtil them 
and diſolve in the diſtill'd water, musk and ambergreaſe 
Jof each a dram and a half; then bettle it up for uſe. 
| Theſe cordials are by very eminent phyſicians, highly re- 
commended, who tell us that they reſiſt putrefaction, oy. 
mote concoction, recreate the vital ſpirits with an unuſual 
Vviracity; comfort the brain by ſtirring up the natural hear, 
| ſtrengthen the memory, and preſerve the mechaniſm of a 
human body from finking under an Apoplexy, 


ARI or CUCKOW PINT. 


Is a very early ſpring plant, and extremely pungent and 

volatile, inſomuch that the leaſt touch of its juce upon the 

tongue is ſcarce bearable and almoſt cauſtick. | 

This quality recommends it in all viſcidities, phlegmatick 

and ſcorbutick caſes, becauſe it is penetrating and rarefying = 
| "7427 8 | roug 


tough concretions and ſtuffing of the Glands and Capi 


lary veſſels. | 3 
It is good for perſons in Humerous Aſihmas and obſtruti.' 
ons of the Bronchia, and by the great force and activity of is Wn 
parts, it breaks through, and wears away thoſe little ſtop. Pr 
Pages in the extremities and cutaneous Glands, which caute| ? 
itchings and ſcabs, and is theretore juſtly rank'd amongſt the 
moſt powerful antiſcorbuticks. | 9 
Some aſſert that a dram of this root freſh powder'd, and t 
taken in any proper vehicle is a moſt excellent remedy a. 
gainſt the 0 and plague. 
Van Helmont gives it great commendations, being mixt wit“ 
vinegar tor bruiſes and falls, by its preventing the bloc 
from ſtagnating and falling into grumes or clods in the in. 
Jur'd parts. | 3 
Matthiolus, alſo recommends highly a cataplaſm made oF 


8 1 5 * 8 
it mix d with freſh bruiſed cow dung, and apply'd in arthri Pit 
tick or gouty pains; for that ſuch a compoſition cannot bu fat. 


do all that can be effected by the moſt penetrating ſubſtances y 
Dr. Crexv, tell us, if the root be kept long dry it loſes i 
efficacy, the volatile parts in which it conſiſts flying away 
and therefore the common powder that bears the name of 
in apothecaries ſhops is of Jutle or no value, unleſs ſuch car 
is taken of the ingredients, and eſpecially this, that it bi 
as ſuddenly dry'd and powder'd as poſſible and then the 
mixture kept in a cloſe ſtopt phial. „ 4 

It may be eaſily known whether it has been fo. manag d 
as before diręcted, that the volatile parts have been retain di 
for if it be put into Electuaries or Bolns's, it will quick 
work them up like yeaſt; bur as it is generally faund in A 
Pothecarigs ſhops, it will lie quiet enough in theſe forms. 


ARSNICK is a violent poiſon, which never can be take 
inwardly, but if any one happens to have ſo done, the te ron 
medies are to drink good quantities of melted greaſe and cM 
as ſoon as poſſible, they being proper to incumber and in Ihre 
volve the points of this burning falt, and to cauſe a diſcharg|eex 
of it upwards and downwards; after which, let the patien ry 
drink a great quantity of milk, to complete the allaying the 
vigour of this poiſon. | | 
The white Arſnick which is the moſt dangerous of al 
the three forts, does not begin to have its effects till halt 
an hour after it has been taken; but then it cauſes grea em 
pains, rendings, inflammations in the bowels, violent vomit hen 
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ul 3 | os; reſtleſneſs, convulſions: a eneral faintneſs, and at laſt; 
not timely reltev'd, death it ſelf. 


8 Ar/nic will conſume and eat fleſh, ſome apply it to corns 
in Wn the feet, and its cauſtick oil is uſed in conſuming the 


PFroud fleſh of wounds. 


the ARSMART, an herb extremly hot and penetrating, in- 
| 1 much that the taſte is hardly tolerable on the tongue, hence 
and it is good in ſcorbutick caſes, hypochondriac affections, and 
' | All diforders proceeding from a tluggiſh circulation of the 
pflood, It is alſo uſed in belly aches, cholic, ſcurvy, ſpleen 
1tht Ind all chronic diſeaſes. 1 DS} | . 
o Mr. Boyle, and others, commend the diſtill'd water for 
in, Fhe ſtone. 1 55 if 


of # ARTICHOKES. The young buds of them mayſbe eaten 
ar pitch pepper and falt, as uiaally figs, mellons, &c. are 
buſWatcn ; and the Chard being blanch'd and made tender, is 
y ſome perſons accounted an excellent diſh ; and 1o are the 
 1Moots, ſtalks, and leaves, if blanch'd and preſerv'd while 
hey are young and tender. e 
ES Artichokes are accounted to be very windy, to produce 
ESclancholy humours, injurious to the head, and hinder di- 
eſtion, Oc. But yet if they be boil'd in broth and eaten 
Pith pepper and ſalt at the end of à dinner; they will be 
= 36 rtf and more pleaſant to the ſtomach. 
Phe ftalks are blanch'd in Autumn and the pith eaten 
WEither raw or boil'd. 
be way to preſerve them freſh all winter, is to ſeparate 
Ahe bottom from the leaves, and afterwards to parboil them 
Ind afterwards to allow to every bottom an earthen or glaſs 
Pot, burying all over in freſh melted butter ; or = may 
put more into à larger pot layer upon layer, each parted 
Jom the oth&r by A of butter. | 
Lou may alſo preſerve them by ſtringing them on à pack- 
read, and puting a clean paper between every bottom to 
Keep them from touching one another and ſo hang them in a 
Wry place: - 7321 SM 5 > | 
+ T6 keep ARTICHOKE Bottoms: | 


Let the ittichokes be the ſmall ſort about Mchaelmas; boil 

hem {6 long till you can take of all the leaves an d chokes 3 

en lay ther on tin plates and ſer them into an oven after 

ings haye been drawn * cool that it will not = ws. 
” D 3 ca 
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leaſt diſcolour them; repeat this till they are dry ; ther 4 . 


put them into an earthen pot to keep. i, - 
Tie them down cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place; wha 
you would uſe them put them into ſome ſcalding water til 
they are tender, cut them in large dice, they will look whit: n 


and cat very well all the winter. F* 
ARTICHOKES To keep all the Year. 4 


Take Artichokes at the latter end of the ſeaſon, and ha: 

ing half boil'd them, dry them in a kiln upon a hair clot 
ſor 48 hours, and being very dry, lay them in a dry place; 
when you uſe them lay them in ſoak all night in water, and 
when you boil them, boil them tender. | - 


Another way to Preſerve them. 


Cut the bottom with a ſharp knife clear of their leave 

and chokes and fling them immediately into cold water, te 
prevent their turning black, let them lie for half a quarter a 
an hour, then waſh them and drain them a little, and pu 
them into wheat or barly flour, covering them all over with 
it, then lay them upon wire ſieves or pieces of wick 
work to dry in an oven gently till they are quite dry an 
hard; then lay them up in a dry place, when you uſe then do 
lay them in water 24 hours, and then boil them till they an, 

tender, and they will eat as well as if they were freſh cu hre 


| 8 the 
Of gathering ARTICHOKES. f 


> 


When you gather Artichokes, obſerve whether the leave 
of the Artichokes point inwards, and lie cloſe at the top, fol 
if ſo, the bottom is large and full; but if many of them b 
ſpread from the top, then the choke is ſhort jo much, tha 
much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, th ff 
bottom will be the th inner. Pi 

When you cut them, cut them with long ſtalks, that th: 
may be the better clear d from the ſtrings when you uſe them, 
otherwiſe it will ſpoil the goodneſs of the bottom. 


—— 


When vou have pull'd the ſtalks from the chokes, l ( 
them in cold water for an hour, and then put them into ther 
kettle of cold water to boil, till they are tender that yo chic 
can ſeparate. the bottom from the chokes, then lay them cui and 
cullendar or ſome ſuch thing to drain; then lay them on jou 


wire ſie ve and ſet them in a gentle oven till they are by d 
5 * . gr - 


bh. 


= AR 

it Wroes grown as hard as wood, then lay them by in 4 cool 
Place and they will keep good twelve months. 1 FH 
in F When: theſe are to be dreſs'd, they muſt firſt be laid in 


til warm water, often repeatinghit to them 48 hours, and this 
vill bring them ſo to themſelves, that when they are ſcald- 


ute 3 


| 1 ed they will be as if they were freſh gather'd: 
[7 To preſerve them by Pickling, 


2. The artichokes being gather'd and prepar'd 4s before, put 
oth them and boil them with a reaſonable quantity of ſalt, then 
ce; take the kettle from the fire, and ſer by till the {alt is ſet- 
and tled to the hottom; then pour off the water clear into a glaz'd 
 Fearthen veſſel in which you deſign to keep them, taking 
off the leaves and chokes from the bottom, waſh them well in 
two or three waters and put them into the brine or pickle 
that they were boil'd in, when both are quite cold; upon 
weg which pour as much oil as will cover them half an inch thick, 


i or you may do the ſame with melted butter. This being 


ro done only to keep the air from the artichokes. 

Some add vinegar to the water they were boil'd in, every 
vi one as to that may do as ſhe pleaſes, then. cover the top 
kes of the pot cloſe with paper and lay a board over it to keep 
au it from the air, or elſe cover it with 4 wet bladder and tie it 
zen down eloſe. e 1 1 
auf They will keep good till the next ſeaſon, and when us d 
cu ure to be laid a ſteep in cold water without falt, to do which 
the better, the water may be ſhifred two or three times. 


Of the ſmall ſurkers of Artichokes, or ſmall Artichokes 


fu Gather the young heads of artichokes, theſe ſhould be no 
1 blbipger than auddli 

water till they are tender, ſplit each into four or fix parts, 
Wflouer them well, and fry them in hogs lard, and eat them 
with butter and pepper and a little orange jucie or verjuice. 


av 


1 7 ARTICHOKES, | 


Cut the thick bottoms into quarters, and having peel d 


to them till you come to the white, form the pieces int the 
yollthicknets'of an inch, and when the traſh! has been taken off 
au and the points of the leaves, put the pieces into water till 
on ou have à mind to fy them. 

T 9 | 


ng apples; and boil them with ſalt and 
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and chibouls; then take them out, dry them, and put them 


nutmegs upon them. Or thus, 


firſt to be boil'd in water, then they are to be drain'd with 


 _ 
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When you fry them, powder them in flour, and fry then 
in hogs lard very hot, or in ſome good oil or butter hal 
burnt z take care you do not burn them, take them o 
and ſtrew ſome fine ſalt over them, moiſten them with vi- 
negar, and cover them with fry'd parſly; put gently into 
the pan, and taken out with a ſcummier and drain , 


To Fricafſee\ ARTICHOKES. 
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Take off all the leaves, and cut the bottom in pieces or 0 
N of a middling thickneſs, and baving blanch'd them, 
almoſt parboil them in water, with a little ſalt, ſavour) 


into half burnt butter, adding to it a little ſalt and muſh- 


rooms; after this boil them ſuficiently, and laſt of all, adde 


to them a little verjuce, vinegar or white ſauce with egg 
and ſome vinegar, and having dreſs'd them, ſcrape fome 


Take the bottom of Art ic holes, pull off the choke and 35 
throw them into water, and let them lie a quarter of auf 
hour; change this water once or twice: if they arc hard it ur 


will be proper to give them a boil or two in water with a lit- 3 


tle ſalt, but they will not taſte ſo well. bs „ ol 

Dreſs the Artichokes in an earthen diſh with butter, ſalt, 
and a clove or two, keeping them cover'd; and when they 
are half done, add a little verjuce or vinegar z/ ſome put, in| 
vine and chippings of bread; when they are enough-grate 


a little nutmeg oyer them. 
To: dreſs ARTICHOCES. 
Few are, ignorant that in dreſſing Artichokes, they are bu 


their bottoms upwards, and when they are grown cool, ſo Pac 
As: you can handle them, open them and take out the bu 
choke, and ſerve: them up in ſauce made of butter, ſalt, 


pepper, vinegar, and nutmeg. 
Zo Pickle ARTICHOKES.) Vin 


b 1:74 pits l A n 
. Give them a boiling, then pick off the leaves and chokes 
clean, and put the bottoms into cold water; take them out 
and give them a boil, . then put them into an earthen! pan, f ( 
and pour upon them water that has been well ſalted, o as en; 
to cover them three fingers thick; ſome put half water = le 
bY 8 2 | 


on 
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m half vinegar ; then pour on good oil two fingers thick, or 
al Putter that is not much more than melted. 7 
ut Set the the pot upon a board in a cellar, and cover it 
vi- ith a linnen cloth doubiz folded. 5 

ao When theſe 3 are to be eaten, take EW 88 


Fvith a ſtick, ſteep them in water over "RY and dreſs them 
8 PRE Artichokes are to be. 


Another way of keeping ARTICHOKES. cxrafl 


1 7 


or | 

| Take hens; as before, out of the water, put 8 be⸗ 
iy Fween. two napkins, that they may be thoroughly drain d, 
em then pot them with verjuice or vinegar, ſo that it may be 3 
{h-| zuches thick above them, adding ſome falt, and the next 


lay oil, and put them in a cellar as before; but the Arti- 

rhoks thus done, will have but little raſte, they wor ps. 

Joſt it in the vinegar. | © 

| Artichokes may be keys a e or longer; if” they: be 

md poild in water, ſalt and butter, to as to ſwim"thereon a 

enger thick; but they muſt have five or BY boils Pe | 
, o be thus kept in butter. | 5 3, 


To preſerve the Salt, of ARTICHOKES kl 


„ 7 
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, They may be dane as enn are; by Half boiting 
hem and laying them along in a pan, and pouring on them 
butter two fingers thick. They may alſo be kept raw five 
br fix days that they may wither, ; then lay them at their 
length in a pan, : and cover them with at . r, and Four. 
Wil or butter upon them. 


After they have been pickled, an Ee left behind 


N but what is good, cut them into bits, waſh them and blanch 
ab hem in water, with ſome falt, pepper; vinegar, and ſlicès of 
Jo pacon, take them our and uſe them with fauce made sf 
the 


putter thickned with flour, falt and vinegar; or elſe put 
mutton gravy into a copper pan with ſweet herbs and We 

* — chopp'd {mall}: Gaſol with falt and pepper, when 
they are done enough, dreis nw me in Je wich I ung! 
| inegar. my 4 1 00 330 


kes „ e —— Way.” idr ©; 89d F 
out ; . de gp oye yg eh 
an, MM Cut thin ane 1 ftalks'i into pieces of Gre! or ſix Lachey 
245 ength take away the ſtrings, both within and without; 
and ie them up in little bunches, boil them in water with falt 
nalf 1 adding 


| 5 A 8 Y 
2dding ſome crutnbs of bread and a little butter, that they 


may be the whiter, and have a better taſte ; having boil! 9 
and drain d them well, put to them butter ſauce, ſeaſoned 
with ſalt vinegar and nutmeg. . 1100 * 


4s ARTICHOKE ye. 
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Take the bottoms of fix artichokes; boil them, ſerape 
them and cleanſe them well from the core, divide each of # 
them into fix pieces, and ſeaſon them with a little ſalt, cin 
namon, nutmeg and ſugar; lay them into your pye; then 
having the marrow of three bones, dip it into yolks. of egg 
and grated bread; ſeaſon it as you did the artichokes, and 
then lay the marrow on the top and between the artichokes; ? 
and upon all, lemon, barberries, large mace and butter, 
then cloſe up the pye and bake it, and when it is drawn pout} * 
in a lear of white wine, ſack and ſugar, thicken'd with yolk 
of eggs and a bit of butter; pour it in, ſhake it together 
and ſerve it up hot. Tr Tt | S 


The Vertues of ARTICHOKES gre: They are a cordial}? 
ſudorifick, opening, reſtorative, nouriſhing, and proper fo 
urifying the blood; the roots boil'd in wine and drunk, is: 
overcign remedy for removing difficulty and ſtoppage off 
urine, and are good for dropfical people; it will alfo tak 
away the ftench of the arm-purs, | 1" 5 


x ASARABACCA, is a plant of a hearing quality; provoket l p 
urine; fix drams of its roots boil'd in honey'd water, purg he 


choler and flegm upwards and downwards, and therefore am le 
very good for the dropſy. X | til 


ASCITES, this is one of the three kinds of dropfies mort 
3 than the Tympany, and the Tympany than the Aua. 
arca. n itt N 
This diſtemper proceeds from a great deal of ſeroſity and m 
very little blood, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the liver andi It, 
reins, which being ſpread between the Epiploon and Peritt pu 
neum, float in the ſt „ as wine does in a bottle that is but 


half full. 1. pi 
The body in this diſeaſe finks and grows lean, the patient 
breathes with difficulty, makes thick and red water, and ha 
no inclination to make water, and tho' his fever be ſmall, ye 
it is without intermiſſoo pu. 10 
et | Fot \ 
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hej E | For the cure of this malady, bleeding plentifully is neceſ- 
il Wary, and therefore it may be done from time to time: Alſo 


ned ive gliſters of the herb Mercury, Leeks, Mallows and Ca- 


nomile, mix d with ſome leaves of Rue and Anniſe, with 
four ounces of coarſe ſugar, a pinch of ſalt, with three ſpoon- 


I fuls of the oil of olive. ; | | 

Purge him once or twice a week with a dram of Rhubarb, 
Fand as much Agaric, half pounded andinfus'd for a night in hot 
ſlaſhes, ina glaſs of the decoction of Agrimony and Betony. The 


next wy having ſtrain'd this infuſion, diflolve in it fix drams 


op luce or garden flag, to the quantity of what may be contain d 
and! in half an . ee with two drams of Rhubarb reduc'd into 
ces powder, and four ounces of honeyed water, mix d together, 
ter to be taken in a morning faſting, twice a week: Or, 
out! He may take an ounce of the juice of the root of Palma 
olk Chriſti, with as much ſugar, faſting, | 
her He may every morning in ſome broth take half a dram of 
Fern root, or of the root of wild Cucumbers powdered, or 
three drams of J/all-wort ſeed in white wine, or five ounces 
ia], of broom water, before he eats any thing. 

hut if he makes water with difficulty, give him five grains 
of the aſhes of crickets, found about bakers ovens. 


 ASHEN KEYS, 70 Pickle. 


Let them be as young as you can get them, put them in a 
pot with ſalt and water; then pour over them green whey 
hot, let them ſtand till they are cold; then cover them and 


urge ver tl 

ar let them ſtand, when you uſe them. beil them in fair nter, 
till they are tender; then put them in ſalt and water. 

„ „ Anne 

41. 8 | | 


Lay them in an earthen Pans and pour on them a. brine 
and made with falt and water, ſo ſtrong that an egg will ſwim in 
andi it, and then cover them cloſe; when you uſe them hot, firtt 
i: put them in cold water for two hours, then boil them and 
bull butter them for the table; but if they are to be us'd as a 
pickle, firſt boil them and then lay them in vinegar. - - - 


hall” 200 preſerve ASPARAGUS. 
LL OE. _— 1 * Mo. i 


J Firſt cut away all the hard part, and juſt boil up the reſt 
with butter and ſalt, then fling them into cold water, Kew 
For 5 


Jof the double Catholicon, or elſe of the juice of Flower-de- 
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well drain'd; then put them into a clean ftew-pan with cream 


of ſweet herbs, when they are juſt almoſt 


AS 


take them out again immediately and lay them to drain, ani 
when they are cold, put them into a gallipot, large enough 
for them to lie without being bended; adding vinegar and 


water in equal quantities, as much as will cover them hal“ 
an inch; ſeaſon it with falt and whole cloves 3 then ſpread a 7 
piece of linnen cloth fingle, on the ſurface of the water, and 
pour melted butter over it, and keep them in a temperate}. 
place: When you would uſe them, firſt lay them in ſteep «| f 
warm waer, and dreſs them as you would do freſh aſparagus 
ASPARAGUS iin Cream. I 
Break the tops of your aſparagus in ſmall pieces, and 
blanch them a little in boiling water, or parboil them; then 
put them in either a ftew or frying-pan, with either buttet 
or hog's lard, and let them ſtand for alittle while over 2 
briſk fire, taking care that they be not too greaſy, but very Þ1 


and milk, ſeaſoning lightly with ſalt and ſpice, and a bunch, 

| enough, add to- 
them the yolks of two or three eggs, beaten with a little 
cream to bind the ſame, e i 2d 25 32258 


ASTHMA, an indiſpoſition of the lungs, that happen t. 
frequently without a fever, with a cough, occaſioned by t. 
groſs, thick and viſcous humours, which have for a long time 
been collected in the cavities, which ' flop; embarraſs and 
ſtraiten the air- pipes. * Drs e ae 
A perſon may be miſtaken as to the difficulty of breathing, 


and fancy that they are troubled with an Aſihma; whereas 


it ought te be conſidered, that the Liver, Spleen, Momb and] ot 
Hypochondria. as well as in the Dropſy. Ulcers or 3 41 
of the lungs, by OE faſtening themſelves to the 
fides, may cauſe a difficulty of breathing; which are not to 
be accounted as a common Aſthma, but as diſeaſes that ought Þ 
to have their particular cure e. 
Thoſe perſons who are ſubject to Defluctions and Catarr hs, 0 
as alſo aged perſons, and ſuch as have narrow and 1ll-form'd ar 
breaſts, are ſubject to it, and cannot be eur'd of i. cu 
Women- kind are not ſo ſubject to an Aſthma as men, and 
when affected with it are ſooner cured: To effect which, it 
will be proper to bleed them in the foot, if their Menſes are 


„ 


ſtopt; and as for ſuch as are in the prime of their years, they 


ſhould hat e ſome blood taken from them from time to time, of 


Let 


and purged with Aces, Ararick or Rua. e 


ny — — 


AS 


and 4 Let them alſo take fix drams of Diaphenicum in à glaſs of 
10h he decoction of Polypody, from day to day; when they are 
and Poing to bed or fit down to ſupper, or elſe in the morning. 
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all They may alſo take glyſters made of the broth of an old 
da Mock, with half an ounce of Alves in powder, four ſpoonfuls 
and pf common oil, and a pinch of ſalt. 


In the morning when they riſe, let them take in at the 


ate, * 2 : 5 

ö in poſe the juice of Leeks, mix'd with the juice of Elder Leaves, 

30s; | 1 1th half 4 dram of Nutmeg grated 2 Þ e 
They may alſo take a handful of common wood-lice, 


hich being wrapt in a linnen cloth, infuſe them in a pint of 
Fhite wine for four hours, and now and then drink half a 
4 glaſs of it. . i | 

ln a common fit, take Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Storax, quick 
E51phur, of each a dram, and having mix'd them with the 
"Folk of an egg, and adram of Turpentine, make the whole 
into a paſte, of which put ſome on the end of a ftick, ſet it 
Fon the fire, and let the patient receive the ſmoke and vapour 
1 into his mouth. 6 * 

"3 When the fit is at the height, the following remedy is very 
roper: Take a pure, white and well grown leek, chop it 
mall, and mix it with two ounces of freſh butter, an -ounce 
und half of ſugar, and the yolk of an egg, let them be mix'd 


eng together for the ſpace of an hour, and let the patient; take 
by the quantity of a nutmeg at a time. 

me 

ind Another for the Same. 


a9 ; Boll the juice of Elecampane root and Hy op, of each half 
cas 4 ere to a ſyrup, with double their weight of Sygar-candy, 

of which take one ſpoonful in two ſpoonfuls of Hyſſop- water, 
th and one ſpoonful of compound Briony-water, three time a-day. 
; | 


to Another for the Same. 


2 
—— 


Take Hyſſop- water and Poppy- water, of each fix ounces, 
hs, 2 Oxymel X Squills, ſyrup of Mariden-hair, rather more than 
2d an ounce ; of this take ane ſpoonful, when you find any diffi- 
aulty of breathing. | — "SY 


nd 
it Ins a ſtrong jit of the ASTHMA. 
ey Take three ounces of Linſced oil, cold drawn; one ounce 


ne, of the ſyrup of the baliam of Zolu, ſhake them very well to- 


5 | gether, drink it all up, or as much as you can, faſting; it 
«ll 7 will 
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will give a vomit, and perhaps a ſtool or two; but it 14 
often afforded relief when Suills (which are eſteem'd alm 
2 ſpecifick for that diſtemper) have fail d. _ 


Another for the ASTHMA. 


Roaſt four cloves of garlick till they are ſoft ; then br 
out the pulp, and put it into four ſpoonfuls of honey; tw? 
ſpoonfuls of powder of Elecampane; of Anniſeeds, Coriands 
and Liquorice all finely powdered and fifted, one ſpoon? 
and a half, of which take the quantity of a nutmeg, mon 
ing and evening, | | 3 


B. 


+ AKING, is the art of making Bread, which is eithe ar 
ſimple or compound; the ſimple is that made wholly 
one ſort of grain; the compound, that made of wheat ander 


mix d; or wheat, rye and barley mix'd together; of the - 
meals, that which is oldeſt is beſt and yields moſt, providq 
it be ſweet and untainted ; and in order to preſerve it ſo, 


muſt be kept in ſweet veſſels. | 2 


— 
7 
7 


For the baking of ſimple meal, the beſt and principi 
bread is Nlanc het, which is order'd as follows. ; 
The meal having been ground on black ſtones, if that ci 
conveniently be had, will make the whiteſt Tur; bolt 
through a very fine bolting cloth; then put it into a cles 
kneading trough, and make a hollow place in the middle of 
the heap, and pour in the quantity of three pints to a buſhel 
of the beſt ale, with barm and ſalt to ſeaſon it; let your! 
quor be pour'd in moderately warm, and mix and knead al 
well together with both your hands ; and through the brake 
or for want of that, wrap the dough in a cloth, and tread me 
well for a conſiderable time with your feet; then let it It 
an hour or more to ſwell, then take it out and mould it int 
round and flat manchers; ſcotch them about the middle to 
"= way to their rifing, and alſo prick the dough with i 
nife at the top, and then ſet it into a gentle oven to it 
baked. | | 

In order to bake the beſt wheaten bread, which is all 
wholly made of wheat, the meal may be dreſsd and boltel 
through a coarſer bolter, than that us'd in making mand lei 
Put it into a clean kneading trough or veſſel, and take! 
| Plec 
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t % ce of four leaven; that is a 5 of ſuch leaven that 
m Wes been fav'd from a former batch, and well filled with ſalt, 


d ſo laid up to four: Break this four bread in ſmall bits 
Wo warm water, which ſtrain into the hollow place that you 
ve before made in the heap of flour, and mix it well to- 
ther with your hand, with ſome part of the flour, till it is 
thick as batter defign'd for pancakes ; then cover it all 
er with meal, and leave it in that ftate all night; the next 
orning ſtir that and the reſt of the flour all well together, 
d ſeaſon it with a little more warm water, barm and falt, 
Ind bring it to a perfect leaven, ſtiff and firm: After this, 
*Kncad, break and tread it, as is before order'd for the man- 
Hers, and then mould it up into loaves of a convenient ſize, 
Ind bake it in a pretty hot oven. | 

After the manner of theſe two examples may be baked ei- 
her leaven or unleavened bread, either all wheat or all rye, 
Ir wheat and rye mix'd; or wheat and barley, or rye and 


_— 
ith 2 
it « 


Fronger grain than wheat, it will require the water to be 4 


| 4 ttle hotter than wheat does. ; | 
hel 3. For Oven Bread, which is the coarſeſt ſort for man's 
idd Ie; rake a buſhel of barley, a peck of peas, half a peck of 
d, beat or rye, and half a peck of malt, all which let be ground 


gether, and dreſs'd through a meal fieve; then put it into 


Put in the water, and another maſh. with the rudder, ftir 
me of the flour therewith, but let it be firſt ſeaſoned with 


It Milt; after which let it lie till the next day; then put in the 
lea eſt of the flour, and work win, into ſtiff leaven, and then 
Je N nould it; and bake it in large Ioaves in a well heated oven. 
ſnel If the trough be not ſour enough of it felf to ſour the lea- 
ren; then let it lie the longer in the trough, or elſe take the 
dal elp of a ſour leaven with the boiling water; for by how 
ake much the liquor is the hotter, by ſo much leſs will be the 
1d Minell or rankneſs of the peas perceiv d. | 


BALDNESS. If the hair falls off by reaſon of the head- 
ache or other diſtempers. Firſt, Waſh the head with a de- 
oction of Maiden-hair, Beet and Myrrh, and then rub the 


e ti A 7 
ch Noot of rhe hair with the following oil. | 
Take an equal qu antity of Zuniper-berries, Laudanum, 


Wormwood and Maiden hair; boil them in a pint of wine, 
and half a pound of Myrr/, till the wine be almoſt conſumed, 
and uſe 1t morning and evening. Or, * is 7; 

Jou may ſteep mice dung in vinegar, and rub the hair 
with it; rats dung is likewiſe good for this purpoſe, Or, 


Bol 


arley; or any other mixt white corn; but rye being a 


ſour trough, and having liquor ready boil'd, let one perſon - 
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| Thiſtle, a preſervative againſt the plague, and that of Cano 


B A | 
Boil black Venus hair, and with the decoftion waſh thi 
head and rub it with Zear's-greaſs. 1 =» 
BALM, a garden, odoriferous herb, whoſe leaf when te; 8 
der, is part of ſallet furniture. 1 
Ils is of a healing and exhilarating cordial quality; ſos 
reign for the brain, ſtrengthening the memory, and powel 
fully driving away melancholy; the ſprigs being freſh g 
thered and put into wine or other drink, during the hef 
of the ſummer, give it a wonderful quickneſs ; and beſides a 
excellent wine may be made of it 41 the ſame manner 
cowoſlip wine. 2 
_ BALM GENTLE, is exhilarating to the heart and dif 
charges the ſpirits of melancholy the juice may be apply 
with ſucceſs to freſh wounds which 1t will cloſe and het 7 
it is alſo good againſt the bites and ſtings of venomous cre: 
tures and alfo the plague which way ſoever you uſe it. It 
a fingular remedy to be taken by thoſe who ſuſpect they ha 
eaten ſome venemous food as muſhrooms, c. = 
If Bee-hives be rubb'd with Balm-gentle, it will bring bac 
a ſtock of bees that have left their hives; and thoſe who hay 
a mind to make them ſwarm, rub their hives with Fever few 


. To procure the Spirit of BALM GENTLE. : 


bo. 
f 


Put the leaves into brandy, and fet them in a cellar to i 
fuſe; let them be covered with the brandy two fingers thick 
when they have fermented for eight days, diſtil them in 
Balneo marie. This ſpirit is exceeding good to ſtrengthen 
the brain, and conſums its ſuperfluous humidity, 

The fame method may be us'd in procuring the ſpirit 0 
Wormwood, which is good to help digeſtion; that of Hoh 


mile, which is reſolutive. f 
BALM WATER. ro make. th 


Bruiſe the plant, ſprinkle it with white wine, and diftil ! 
in a Balneo marie, there not being moiſture enough to do! 
otherwiſe, and when it is drawn off, ſtop it very cloſe. Afﬀtet 
the ſame. manner may be diſtill'd any other odoriferou 
plants. 175 | „ | 
: BALM of the male BALSAM Apple, is good for the cuts 
of all ſorts of wounds, and particularly for thoſe in all the 
nervous parts; it heals and/ conſolidates chops in nipples 
eſpecially if a little Camphire be added to it; it cures burns 
LE! | nn Es alla) 


I 


"NR | B A 
th lays the pains of emrods, and being mix'd with a little oil 
Bt eggs, it effaces ſcars in the ſkin- | 
te: To make this Balm or Bal/am, take the flowers, leaves, 

nd fruit of the plant, of each two ounces; the roots of the 
on arge Groundſel, Valerian, Adders-tongue and round Ariſto- 
wel oc hia, of each one ounce, the leaves of Periwinkle and - 
of cle; the flowery tops of St. Zohn's wort, Birdiime, found 
hei] in the huſk of elms, and the juice of the river Crevzce, of 
sach three quarters of an ounce, and two pounds of oil of 
£Þ/:ves; pound all that is to be pounded, and put all into a 
laſs 1 with a cover, and expoſe it to the ſun-beams for 
: days in the ſummer time; then make a decoction of them 
oiling in a Halneo marie, till the moiſture is conſumed ; 
hen ſtrain, preſs it; and clarify the oil; then mix with it 
Half a 4 of oil diſtill'd with Gum, Sandarach, and the 
t Hallam is finiſh'd. | | 

3 BALM or BALSAM of Gilead, or OPOBALSAMUM, 
I BALM of Mecca, f call'd becauſe it is brought to us 
om thence. 
lt is about the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; but of extreme 
nll and ſubtile parts, tho? of the turpentine kind, and very 
agrant. 
Iltis extremely valued, being accounted a valuable pre- 
Int from the governour of Mecca to the Grand Seignior, Oc. 


5 
1 


in d when genuine is a very noble medicine; but its price 
ich d ſcarcity makes it comes to us ſometimes very much adul- 
in rated. | 


theilt is an admirable opener of obſtructions of the lungs, and 
ealer of erofions by acrimony, and ulcerations of the worſt 

it Mind: It is excellent in Aſtihmas and Plenriſies, and whatſo- 

er maladies want expectorations; nor does any other 

ame dedicine exceed it in theſe. hk 

It affords relief in all inward decays; is particularly good 

or diſeaſes in the reins and urinary paſſages, it paſſing quick- 
through them, as may be cafily perceiv'd by the ſmell of 

ac urine. : | | 

il 0 Uſed externally it gently, deterges and incarnates; and 

Jo ith the yolk of an egg it will cafily mix with any liquid, 

frerfWind is us'd with lindſeed oil for the ſame intentions: or with 

rouMaricy-water or any liquid of the ſame kind. | 

10 BALSAM, calld the FRYARS BALSAM. 
the 1 | oF $3042 © 

le Take a quart of ſpirit of ſack, cut a quarter of a pound 

* Kiſaparilla ſhort, two * of China- root ſlic d; then 
308 one 
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' ſhaking it very often till all the gum is diffoly'd, except uu 


from the dregs, and put to it an ounce of the natural balſaþ? 


. 
6 _ > + 
. > 
2.3 * 
. 3 
— 
1 5 
1 
IP 


one aunce of Virginian Snake ue d cut ſmall ; put all the“ 

into a two quart bottle, and fer it in the ſun, ſhaking it u 
or three times a-day, till the ſpirit be tinctured as yellow: 
gol d; then clear off the ſpirit into another bottle, and put: 
it half a pound of gum Grazacum, then let it in the fun agi 


dregs, which will be in 10 or 12 days; then clear it agi 


of Peru; ſhake it well together, and ſet it in the ſun ff 
two days, then put in an ounce of balm of Gilead; ſhakf* 
all well together again, and ſet it in the ſun again for a fon 
night, and then it will be fit for uſe. 1 

Among its virtues, which are too many to enumerate hen 
it is good taken inwardly in moſt diſtempers, and proper {4 
all ſores and wounds, by pouring in ſome drops and bind 
lint thereon. 4 

The doſe taken inwardly is from half a ſpoonful to a what 
one in ſugar, or in any liquid vehicle for conſumptions q 
any inward ulcer, uſe moderate exerciſe with it. # 


BALSAM or BALM of Pazactrisvs, 0 make. 


Take four ounces of ſpirit of Turpentine, Alces wood the 
ounces, Ydellium, Myrrh, Gum Armoniac, Calamint, Oli 
num, Maſtick in tears, Cinnamon, Storax, Cloues, Nutnil*% 
Galangal, Gum of Ivy, Cubebs and Zedoaries, of each tu 
ounces, Trochiſs\of Vipers of Auſtria an ounce; the juice off 
Figs, three ounces Treacle of Andromache two ounces ; 2 
berries and Saffron of each two ounces: Pound what are prof 

r to be pounded and ſift them, and put all into a retorf 
ſtop it, and let it infuſe for the ſpace of eight days, then Meg 
a recipient to it, and diſtil it with a flow ſand heat, and yo 
will ſoon perceive a viſcous water of a yellow colour, ſwin nt 


ming on the ſurface of the phlegm, and after that an oil, tha pve 


is in the balm; which you are to rectify with the balſam . 
Peru, in order to take away its ill ſcent. 
As for the juice of figs before - mentioned, take notice tha Pai 

they are to be cut into mall pieces, and not to be pound! 

and put into a matraſs with ſpirit of wine, covering them the 


eight days; then ſtrain'd through a linnen cloth, and ge nil fed 
preſs d; then the liquor being put into a limbeck is to ro. 
diſtill'd to a pretty thick confiſtence. 5 : 1 
This balſam being taken inwardly, repairs the digefiWphi 
faculey, firengthens the ſtomach, and is good in diffiegl) fp 
| | | | AM 
i 


* 


BA 

Preathing, an Aſthma and the palpitation of the heart; re- 
Fairs the diſorders of the breaſt, and diſt empers of the lungs ; 
nd the immoderate fluxes of women. 
lt is likewiſe good for ſore eyes, hyſterical diſtempers, 
{ Fomiting, pains in the ſtomach; ſpleen, apoplexy and falling 
cknels, and allays the pains of the gout. VE | 

lt may be given in broth to women in child-bed, for all 
Niſorders that attend them on ſuch occaſions; and if need be 
may be repeated, and alſo to thoſe who are troubled with 
rancers and dangerous maladies. | 
The doſe is from three to five drops. 
It being applied to wens, ulcers, gangrenes and the itch, 
en frures them; 1s good to ſtrengthen weak nerves, and for the 
a ure of the ſeproſy. | DOS 

A drop of this balſam put into the ear morning and even- 
ing, cures deafneſs and pains in the cars. | 


The French King's BALSAM. 


Take red Sage and Rue, of each four ounces; young Bay- 
Leaves and Pormwood, of each two ounces; ſtamp them un- 
aſn'd in a mortar with 12 ounces of ſheep's-ſuet, hot from 
rhe ſheep, till it is all of a colour, then add to it a pint of 
live oil, working that with the reſt ; then put it into an 
Earthen pot well Topp'd for eight days; then boil it on a 
entle fire; when it is juſt ready to be taken off the fire put 
In an ounce and a halt of oil of Spike; boil them together 
ra little while, taking care that it do not burn; then {train 
Wt and keep it for uſe. 8 
This muſt be made in May, and will keep good many 
ears. 
his balſam chaf'd into the ſmall of the back, gives caſe 
In the ſtone. It cures ſtrains or ſtiffneſs; as allo bruiſes or 
Prer-ſtretching of veins : It eaſes the cramp; is good to aſ- 
age the anguiſh or ſwelling of wounds. The quantity of 
pea chaf'd into the ear and ſtopp'd with black Wool, helps 
gains there, It is a uſeful balſam in a family. 


BALSAM of PERU. Of this there are reckon'd three 
Forts, the firſt is call'd the dry Balſam, and is an hard dark 
ed roſin, which diſtils from the branches of a ſmall tree, 
rowng plentifully in Peru. | en 

The ſecond is call'd the white Balm of Peru, and is a 
vhite odoriferous liq uor that diſtils from the ſtalk and great 


ranches of the ſame tree, by inciſions made in them. 
g E 2 | Tho 
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The third is viſcous and of the confiſtence of turpentin 
of a brown darkiſh colour, and of an agreable ſmell. Xx 

*This is extracted by boiling the leaves and boughs of tt 
fame ſhrub for ſome time in water, and then ſetting the d. 
coction by till it is cold, when the ZBal/am. will be four Y 
ſwimming at the top; which is taken off and kept in bottle, 

This is the balſam molt in uſe with phyſicians and pertu, Þ 
mers, 7 | n 


* 
1 


The virtues of theſe three balſams are to ſtrengthen th 10 
nerves, fortify the brain, heart and ſtomach; to cleanſe anus 
heal wounds, to expel ill humours by tranſpiration, and dil 
ſolve cold tumours or ſwellings. It is likewiſe good againi WF 
| the ſcurvy, 3 
When given inwardly the doſe 1s from one drop to fix. 
The of of Amber is us d inſtead of it inwardly, and the? 
oil of Hypericon and Zurpentine outwardly. I 


BAI 'SAM of CAPIVY is a balm or balſam that die a 

BALSAM of COPAHUS {tis from a tree growing in 
America, by inciſions made therein: The firſt that iſſues out 
reſembles clear, white oil, and has the ſcent of roſin; ani 
that which iſſues out laſt, is thicker than turpentine, and of? 
dark yellow colour. „ 

Both theſe have the virtue of cleanſing and conſolidatig 
wounds; are good to ſtrengthen the nerves, to diſſolve an 
ſtop Gonorrbeas ; are uſeful in rheumatiſms, fractures ad 
diſlocations. | e 43 


4 BALSAM for inward or outward Sores. 


Take TZinſced and Sallad oil, of each equal quantitiaf 
to a pint and half of this put eight ounces of Chio turpentine 
well waſh'd in Red-roſe-water, four ounces of red SaunderiÞ b 
four ounces of yellow Bees Wax, and a quarter of an ounce o 4 
Maſtick, a quarter of an ounce of Cochineal, and half a pin 
of ſpirit of Sack : Summer theſe over a gentle fire, till all a Irn 


well incorporated; then pur it up, and ſtop it cloſe for al fak 
The doſe is the quantity of a nutmeg, faſting an hour be 5 
We hit 


or after. 


 BARA PICKLET. Bread made of fine flour, and knead: 
up. with barm, which makes 1t very light and ſpungy, 5 
forms is round and about a hand's breadth, 5 


BA 
76 pickle BARBERRIES, 


Let the Barberries be pick'd in dry weather, then lay them 


' >. bunches into a glaz d earthen pot; then make a good 
Un( . . . . pg} 3 g | 
le MWuantit of water ſtrong with ſalt, boil it and ſcum it as it 
10 Jes; then ſet it by till tis quite cold; then pour it on the 
| I arberries, ſo as to cover them an inch, and cover them up 
10 Joſe. Some uſe half vinegar and half water. 

ll BAR Ps, broad flices of Baron, with which pullets, ca- 
in Pons, pigeons, and other forts of fowls are ſometimes covered, 


1 he fore they are roaſted, bak'd or otherwiſe dreſs'd, 
A Tinfure of the BARK. 


put an ounce of the fineſt Bark'in large pieces, into four 
di Punces of ſpirit of S Armoniack ; ſtop it up cloſe, and ſet 
r in the ſun, or on warm embers for 24 hours; then pour it 
"$f clear, and keep it for uſe. | 
This is to be taken in agues or fevers, from 10 to 40 drops, 
Kccording to the age or ſtrength of children, women or men, 
vine and water. 1.5 . 

% lt muſt be repeated every four houts, as doſes of the 
ark are. | | 5 75 
1 . This is commended as the ſafeſt and moſt effectual medi- 
ine for theſe diſtempers. * N 
= BARLEY, a grain whoſe principal uſe is for making beer; 

s being the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant grain for that pur- 
„ poſe: It is likewiſe the beſt grain for fattening hogs ; either 
Poil'd with no more water than it will drink up, or ground 
In 3 mill and 3 wy 75 4 rr or _ into —— 
T8 22rley is of great uſe in phyfick, for openin ages 
© pe the Daddy” by its biene e eue 2 by * 
Aöẽalities 918 the ſharpneſs of the humours. | 
It is likewiſe good for many infirmities of the breaſt ; and 
„ akes made of it are good for allaying thirſt. 
The beſt Parley is that which is thick, weighty, ſmooth, 
yhite, betwixt old and new. | 


„ CREAM. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, in four or five 
ters, till it is very tender; then rub it through a hair fieve 
nd put it into a quart of cream, with a couple of eggs wel 
E 3 beaten g 


3 
1 
1 


BA 


beaten; ſweeten it to your taſte. and boil it; and, if you BY 


pleate, you may leave ſome of the barley whole in it. 


A very goed BARLEY GRUEL.. 


Put fix ounces of pearl barley into two quarts of wate;, * 
ſhift it once or twice, if it is not white; add half a pound 
currants well pick'd, waſh'd and plump'd, pouring the grudþ? 
out to cool a little, then beat up the yolks of half a dozaf? 
eggs, put them in with a pint of white wine and a pint of $ 
new thick cream; the peel of a lemon or two, and e 4 

all to your palate ; ſet theſe over the fire, ſtir them gently 

till they are as thick as cream. | 1 1 


BARM, Yeaſt, the head or working out of ale or beer. 
„ B BARRENNESS in Women. 3 


Diſtil Sage, extracting a water from it, and let the perſo 
drink a {mall glaſs full in a morning, for four or five mon 
ings, with a very little common ſalt. W 1 
© This is not to be done till her Menſes are quite over, na 
ought ſhe to have to do with her husband till the time of ta: 
ing the medicines is quite over. | L 

2. Take Mi/etoe of the oak, with ſome Sparrow dug 
and let the woman drink it in ſome convenient liquor, whe 
the Menſes are paſt, and (tome affirm) ſhe will conceive. Þ 
3. Reduce hart's-horn into powder, and mix it with cow's 
. gall, and let the woman ga gle it by her, when ſhe i 
with her husband and it will do. 5 n 
4. Some tell us, that if a woman does ( unknown to her) e 
drink mare's-milk inſtead of aſſes- milk, ſhe will conceie 
upon her copulation with her husbañc. 


BAT BERRIES. The berries of the ay- tres are emo 
lient, ſovereign in diſtempers of the nerves; 19 7 got 1 
riſms, baths, ſalves, perfumes, Oc. And ſome uſe ti 

leaves inſtead of cloves. 5 1 


25 anch BEANS. Of Ie. 


Boil the beans, fo that the ſkins may come off ; then if 
fomec thin ſlices of bacon, and ſame parſley, to lay round ti: 


beans, toſs up the beans with melied butter, and ſo ſem nd 


1 


4 W 


B E 
To pickle French BEANS, 


XZ Take them before they are too old, and boil them tender, 
hen put them into a pickle made with vinegar and ſalt, and 
| : D keep them 3 it is 4 very good and pleaſant ſallad. 

| 2% make BEAN'D BREAD. 


Take a pound of Almonds and having blanch'd them, flice 


0zEt 

nt o hem thin the long way; lay them in roſe-water all ni ht 3 
ctakÞ the morning take them out, and drain them, ſet them 
ntl; FScfore the fire; ſtirring them till they are grown a little dry, 


Ind very hot; then give them as much fine ſiſted ſugar, as 
pill hang about them. Take notice that they muſt not be 
o wet as to make the ſugar like paſte ; nor ſo dry but that 
he ſugar may hang together, FD | 
Then lay them in lumps on wafer papers, and ſet them 
In papers in an oven after puffs or pies have been baked in it, 
Fat is very cool. a | | 


one ff | | 

= BEARS BREECH or Prank Urſine, is an herb of fin- 
1 lar uſe in phyſick, for ruptures; as alfo for the gout and 
tag epd. 1 3 
urge BEATING of Hemp. Hemp is firſt to be ſwingled twice, 
when end the hurds laid by, then you muſt take ſtrikes, and di- 


Jide them into dozens and half dozens, and make them up 
eso great thick rolls; then you muſt as it were broach and 
Pit them on long ſticks, and ſet them up in the corner of a 
Whimney, where they may receive the heat of the fire, that 
ey may be very well dry'd. „„ 
Then they are (as many as conveniently can) to be laid in 
round trough made for that purpoſe; and there they are to 
e beaten with beetles exceedingly well, till they handle 
"oth within and without as pliant as may be, ſo that no hard- 
sor roughneſs can be felt or perceived: After this 2 

Wuſt be taken out of the trough, the rough roller opened, 
Ind the ſtriker divided Tererdlly, as at firſt; and if any of 
em has not been ſufficiently beaten, roll them up and beat 
Dem as before. 8 6 ; 


BEECH-TREE. The leaves gathered about the fall 

Peſore they have been much froſt bitten, will make the beſt 
Ind caficft matraſſes in the world, to lay under quilts inſtead 
t ſtraw, becauſe beſides their ſoftneſs, they will continue 0 


for the cure of the moſt obſtinate tetter-ſcabs and ſcurfs, < 3 


and the maſt is good for the feeding of hogs, about the late 
i end of Auguſt. . | = 


with a rolling-pin ; then lard it with pretty large pieces ff 


— 0 1 F 7 n 

: « 1 
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lye on alone. F bug: 6: RA Kos 1 
The ſtagnant water in the hollow of a, beech-tree, is go 


ther in man or beaſt, the pore being fomented with it. 
The leaves being chew'd are good for the gums and tecti Wa 


The leaves are aftringent, the decoction of them when the 
are tender, will ſtop a looleneſs ; the kernel of the fruit be Irc 
ing eaten, is good to allay pains in the kidneys, and 1 cl. 
bring away the ſtone and gravel. When freſh —— 1 

ply'd to inflammations, and are alſo good in gargariſms {4 
the throat; and being pounded and apply d, fortify benummef 


members. 


BEEF ALAM ODE. | 
Take a fleſhy piece of beef, without fat, and beat it we : 


fat bacon, and if you pleaſe, put it over the fire a little to fi 
till the outſide is brown, as ut it to ſtew in a deep ſic 
pan or glaz d carthen veſſel, with ſalt, pepper, bay lea 
or Jamaica pepper; ſome lemon peel, halt a dozen lag 
muſhrooms, two cloves of garlick, or four or five cloves 
ſhalor, a pint of water, and half a pint of wine; cover it clo 


and let it ſtew gently till it is tender; when it is enough, ii po 
ſome flour in hog's lard, and add to it {ome lemon juice up 
a little verjuice. VVVVVVV 109.120. 2:5 Po 
This is very good hot, but it is for the moſt part catc 
cold, cut into ſlices about half an inch thick. 
BEEF ALAMO DE, to eat Hot. i i 
| N rte IX ' el 
Take the round of a buttock of beef from the under ski bre 
about three inches thick; rub it over with ſalt petre (if 3 ing 
will have it red) then take off the fat and chop it with thym ane 
ſweet marjoram and a little onion; ſeaſon it alſo with fa and 
pepper, cloves and mace, work it up into the form of ſauſageſi it 1 
then cut ſome fat bacon into {lips of the ſame thickneis; an 
cover it over with ſalt and ſpice without the herbs ; cut as 
beef into holes, at about two inches one from another, a inte 
quite through the beef; ſtuff into one the ſlips of bacon, a wit 
into the other the forc'd meat, till you have fill'd them aof 
ſtrew ſalt all over it; put it into a ſtew- pan, adding alſo hi upc 


a pou 


BE 
pound of butter; {et it over a briſk fire that it may be 
rown and harden on the outſide; turn and flour it, that 
Hoth fides may be alike ; then put in half a pint of water and 
over it cloſe ; then ſet it on a gentle fire, thus it may ftew 
ciſurely for ſeven or eight hours; when you perceive it grow 
ry, add water or gravy. e 
For ſauce take the liquor it is ſtew'd in, clear it from the 
far, and ſhake it up with claret. 5 bn EO, 
Jou may alſo add ſweet-breads, artichoke-bottoms, muſh- 
be rooms and what you pleaſe for garniſh ; but the gravy and 
elaret are ſufficient to make it as ſavoury a diſh as well can 
be cat. 1 5 | 8 


> 8 
o 
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To POT BEEF. 


Take a piece of lean buttock of beef, rub it over with ſalt 
Wpctre; and ſo let it he all night; then ſalt it very well with 
white and bay-falt ; put it into a pot juſt fit for it, and cover 
Wit with water, and ſo fon it lie for tour days longer; then take 
it out and wipe it well with a cloth, and rub it with pepper 
Wfincly beaten ; put it down cloſe into a pot without any liquor, 
oer the pot with a paſte and bake it with houſhold bread 
oor {x hours. | 8 
= Then take it oat, let it ſtand till it is cold, then pick it 
clean from ſkins and ftrings, and pound it very well in a 
lo ſtone mortar; ſeaſoning it with nutmegs, cloves and mace, 
pounded very fine, pouring in melted butter, which work 
Jup with it like a mo ; put it down cloſe and even in the 
pots, and pour clarified butter over it. By 


To POT à Leg of BEEF. 


Take off the ſkin as whole as you can, then cut off all the 
fleſh, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt and all ſpice; having 
broken the bone, mix the marrow with the ſlices of beef, be- 
ing put into a deep earthen pot, lay the skin over the meat, 
and the bones over the ſkin; and cover the pot with a paper, 

and tie it down cloſe; bake it with houſhold bread, and let 
it ſtand in the oven all night. | 

When it is bak d, take off the bones and ſkin and clear it 
as well as you can from the liquor, and having put the meat 
into a wooden bowl or mortar, pound it as fine as you can 
with a wooden peſtle; putting in every now and then a piece 
of butter, and tome of the fat of the marrow, that will ſwim 
upon the gravy ; but let none of the grayy be put into it. 

8 | . = Having 
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Salt Petre before you ſeaſon it. After the ſame manner“ 


then put it up cloſe, tying it cloſe with a coarſe linnen clot 


in and let it lie three weeks, rubbing and turning it every 


the following brine, | 


B E 


Having pounded it enough while it is warm, butter the 1 


bottom and ſides of the pan, in which you intend to key i 
it and preſs the meat down in it as hard as poſſible, the! 
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cover it over with melted butter, 
If you deſire your meat to look red, rub it with a littl: 


FF 
you may pot veniſon, mutton or what fleſh meat you pleaſe, þ? 
Taking notice that you muſt uſe only the muſcular pam 
let theſe meats be ſet in a dry place and they will keep good $f 
ſeveral months. 1 IO 1 


To SALT BEEF or PORK for boiling immediately after ii 
coming from the Market. F 


Firſt ſalt it very well before you put it into the pot; 3 
which muſt be very well flour'd. Wt 


Then put it into the pot, but not before it boils, and 
boil it the ſame time as you would other beef ot pork o, 


the ſame bigneſs, that has lain in falt, and when it is done 


it will come out of the pot as meat that has been ſalteq 
4 or five days. | „„ Loy * 
But the pieces ought not to be above five or ſix pound 
But if to half a pound of common falt you add an ounce 
of nitre or ſalt petre, it will ſtrike a redneſs into the beet; thi 
but the ſalt petre muſt be pounded fine and well mixt with he 
the common ſalt, | Won 


To make DUTCH BEEF. 


Take ten pound of buttock of beef; ruh it all over with ſon 
half a pound of coarſe ſugar ; let it lie two days, then wipe 
it a little; then take half a pound of falt petre powder dhe 
a pint of petre ſalt, and a pint of white falt; rub it well 


day; then ſew it up in a cloth and hang it up in the Chim- Jl: 
ney to dry; turn it upſide down every day that the brine 
do not ſettle; boil it in pump water till it is very tender. Wt w 


Dutch hung BEEP. e 
It's cuſtomary in Holland about the months of Seprember 


to kill cows or heifers, and having the fleſh cut to pieces of 
ſuch a fize as may be proper for a family, they lay them in 
| | Tate 
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the Take five handfuls of common ſalt, three handfuls of bay 
ez alt, and rock petre and petre ſalt of each one handful, boil 
hen MWheſe in pump water to a full height, that it is ſtrong enough 
Jo bear eggs; to which when it has ſtood till it is cold add 
tt} Palf a pint of the beſt vinegar, which will make the beef ten- 
net} Wer. | | 


aſh Lay the pieces according to their bigneſs in this brine 
ut Shen take them out aud ſalt them well, with equal quantities 
od pf bay falt, rock ſalt, petre and petre {alt for a week or fort- 


pight; then roll, and then wrap it in three, four or five 
Jhcets of brown paper, if you burn ſea coal and hang it u 
In a chimney, where it may neither be too hot nor too cold. 
Turn it every day for a week, then once in two or three 
lays till it is well dry'd, then either ſpend it or keep it in 
ot: Ls lace. | 

lf it be hung by a wood fire, it need not be paper'd. 
It may be dry d with ſaw duſt as neats tongues are ; but 
Wt will not then be ſo white. 

E 


E To ftew a Rump of BEEF. 
Take a ſmall Rump of Beef, lay it ina long pan, deep 


Enough to allow the beef to be covered, then put in a quart 
f claret, a pint of ale, half a ut of verjuce or the Juice of 
vo large lemons and then add as much water as will make 
He liquor cover it; put in a cruſt of bread, an anchovy, 
Wome bits of lemon peel and a bunch of ſweet herbs, two 
5 arge gut turnips, cut, into dice, and two large onions cut in 
Halves. | 
gs Seaſon with ſalt, pepper, ſome mace, a few cloves, and 
ſome nutmegs ſlic d. | 
Cover this up very cloſe and let it ſtew at leaſt five hours; 
When lay your beef in a diſh and ſtrain the liquor through 
ell fieve, and fill the diſh with it. Garniſh it with turnips 
ery Nut into dice boil'd tender, and then fry'd in hogs lard and 
m- lic d lemon. | 
ine Or if you pleaſe, you may bake the rump of beef, for 
. t will be much the ſame N | 
After the ſame manner you may dreſs a leg of beef, or 
u ox cheek ; only let the bone of the leg of beef be broken, 
ind take out all the bones of the ox — 


offs | Another Way. 


Firſt boil the rump till it is half enough, then take it up 
| an 


and pull off the ſkin of the fleſhy ſide; then having fil 


prepard a ſeaſoning of falt, beaten E nutmeg; 
mace, parſley, thyme, majoram, and favory, finely ſhred! 
ſtuff it into large holes made in the fat; Tay the reſt on th“ 
ſeaſoning all over the top; and to cauſe it to keep on, {preal} 
over it the yolks of two or three eggs. * 
Take care to fave the gra vy that runs out while you ab 
ſtuffing it, and add to it a pint of claret, and ſome vinegar; 
8 it into a pan that is deep, but not too large; and let 1 

e fill'd with the liquor up to the top, ſet it into an oven! 
and bake it for two hours, then lay it out in a diſh, and“ 
pour in the gravy and wine, that it was bak'd in all over it 


To Collar BEEF. 


\ 85 

Cut a piece of flank beef ſquare ; ſtrip off all the inte 
ſkin ; and having made a brine of water and bay alt um. 
ftrong as will bear an egg to the breadth of a ſixpence, la 
the beef in it for a week or eight days; then rub it all ov 
with ſalt petre, and let it lie three days longer, then having 
groſly pounded one large nutmeg, the fame weight of mac 
and the weight of both of cloves, ſtrew it upon the Beef, thei 
roll it up hard, and tie it up with a tape, and ſew it up nM 
a cloth, then lay it in a long earthen pan, fill it up with hall 
water and half claret ; cover it with a coarſe cloth, ani 
bake it for 12 hours in a very hot oven; it cannot be bak 
too much, then take off the tape and roll the cloth very hard 
round it again, tie it up and hang it up to drain and cool. 

If you like it you may add to your ſeaſoning thyme, {wee 
marjoram and parſley cut ſmall; but it will not roll fo clo 
as without. | | as : 


| _ 


Another Way. © 


Cut a round or flank of beef to the length of about 1M 
inches; take out the bones, if any, and having mix*d tw 
ounces of Salt petre with a good handful of common alt 
then carbonade the outward ſkin of the Beef, and rub tb 
whole well with the falts ; and let it be 24 hours in then 


before it is collared; but turn it twice if not three times 1; 


T ; 281770 | 
Then ſhred ſmall ſome ſweet Marjoram, Winter Sauoui) 
Sage Leaves and a little Thyme, ſeaſon with them and a 
ounce of pepper ground fine, half an ounce of Cloves al 
Mace, and a handful of ſalt, ſtrewing the mixtnre thi 
1 4 9 


Tos 


B E 


Peer the inſide of the meat, ſo that when it is roll'd up, 
may be equally bound in with the turnings of the beef, 
, nd lay ſome thin ſlices of the ſame beef before the firſt 
urn, that the collar may not be hollow in the middle. 
Roll it up as hard as you can, that every part may be 
Equally preſs'd to' each other; then bind the collar of the 
| Kcef hard about in the manner of a ſcrew with ſuch wide 
EL $ape, till the collar is cloſed from top to bottom as tight as 
Tan be; binding the top and bottom in an extraordinary 
manner with ſtrong packthread. | 
put the collar into a well glaz'd pan, pouring in as much 
FTlaret as will cover it; and laying a coarſe paſte over all, 
and let it ſtand five or fix hours in the oven. 

When it comes out, take out the collar and ſet it upright 
zill it is cold, and then take off the tape and | read, 
end keep it for uſe. rs | 
Thus may other fleſh be collar'd, obſerving that they muſt 
Either be bak'd or boil'd till all the gravey is out of them. 
BE This is to be cut in ſlices, and eaten with vinegar as other 
ETollar'd meats are. 


To make CAKE SOUP of a Leg of BEEF.  - 


Lake a leg or ſhin of Beef, ſtrip off the ſkin and fat, 
Bake all the muſcular or fleſhy part from the bones, boil 
Ihe fleſh gently in ſuch a quantity of water and ſo long a 
Wine, ti} the liquor will make a ſtrong jelly when it is 
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7: : old; when you think the jelly is as ſtrong as it well can be, 
= train the liquor through a fieve and let it ſettle, then hav- 
100 ing a large ſtew-pan with water, and ſome cups either of 


China or other well glaz'd earthen ware; fill theſe cups 
With the jelly ſeparated very clearly from the ſettlings at the 
bottom; ſet them into the ſtew-pan of water, and make the 
Water boil gently till the jelly becomes as thick as glue, then 
Wet them ſtand to cool, and then turn out the glue upon a 
new piece of flannel, which will draw the moiſture out of 
Wt, turn them in fix or eight hours, and put them upon 
A new piece of flannel, continuing to do this till they are 
quite dry and keep it in a warm place. 
This will grow ſo hard, that it will be as ſtiff as glue in 
a little time, and may be carried in the pocket without a- 
ny inconvenience. | 233 ' 
When this is uſed a piece of glue or cake about the big- 
els of a walnut is to be boil'd ina pint of water, and ſtir- 


red 


red with a ſpoon till the cake diſolves, and it will ma}; WM 


a very ſtrong good broth. | . 
As for the ſeaſoning, any one may add pepper and {) W 
as they pleaſe, for there muſt nothing of that Lind be pu 
among the meat when this glue is made. ; 
Perſons may when they make this gravey broth will 8 
boiling the cake in water, add what ix or ſweet heb 
they pleaſe, then having been boil'd firſt in plain water, au p] 
that water pour'd on the cake gravey, inſtead of water 
Jo may a diſh of ſoup be made with a little trouble, and al 
moſt at any time and that without meat. 1 
This is likewiſe to be done with veal, which may prof 2 
bably ſuit better with ſome weak ſtomachs. | 
Some would have added to the beef-glue or gravey, th 
fleſh of a couple of old hares and old cocks to ftrengthej 
it the more. fo | 2 


To flew a Brister of BEEP. 


Rub the Beef well with the quantity of an ounce of pet 
to a pound of ſalt, and let it lie for a week; then lard ti 
{kin of it with {lips of bacon, and lay it in a ſtew pan, coe 
it cloſe, and cut a lemon in two with the rind, and lay 
on each fide the beef; put in a quart of water, a pint lM 
claret, and half a WAKE: of butter; ſeaſon with tome peri 
per, half a nutmeg ſliced, ſome whole cloves, and a bund 
of ſweet herbs, ſhut the pan cloſe, and ſtew for five or fi 
hours, or till it be very tender. 1 

Then fry ſome boil'd turnips, cut into dice and flower de! 
brown; and having poured off the liquor the Beef was ſteuf e 
ed in, and ſtrain'd it through a fieve, thicken it with burn 
butter, mixing it with the dic'd turnips, pouring it all or: 
the beef. - | | | 

Garniſh-with ſlic'd lemon and raſpings of bread ſifted, and 
ſerve it hot: It is an excellent diſh. 


A Haſh of Raw BEEF. 


Cut thin ſlices of tender beef, ſet them over the fire in 
ſtew-pan with a little water. a bunch of {ſweet herbs, f 
onion, a little lemon peel, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, and nut ick 
megs, cover them cloſe and let them ſtew till they are ten. 
der, then pour in a glaſs of claret, clear the ſauce 10 1 

8 | | | er 


B E 
erbs and ſpices, and thicken it with burnt butter. Serve it 


et, and garniſh it with {ſlices of lemons, red beets, capers, 


nd the like. 


pu ö BEEF Collops ftew'd. 

" | | Cut raw beef into flices afer the ſame manner of Storch 
au pollops of veal, with a ſlice or two of fat bacon, put them 

ter Into a diſh with a little water, a glaſs of wine, a ſhalot, ſweet 


1 1 narjoram, powdered ſalt and . . cover them with a- 
bother diſh. You may if you pleaſe add a little muſhroom 
Pravey. | 

10 To . it, ſet the diſh the brims reſting on the backs of 
w vo chairs, or any other ſuch conveniency, and taking half 
hel dozen ſheets of whited brown paper and having cut or torn 
into 1lips, light one and hold it under the diſh, and fo 
Eontinue to do till the fix ſheets of paper is burnt out, 
Ind by that time the ftew will be enough. 


- 
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Stew'd BEEF in Soup. 


ner a We 
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Take three pounds of indifferently Jean Beef, cut it into 
alf a dozen pieces, put them in a ſtew- pan that will cover 
ode, with two quarts or better of water, and three quarters 
W! 2 pint of white wine, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper and ſweet 
arjoram dried and powder'd, a few cloves, and four or five 
WSnall turnips cut into dice; alſo ſome carrot cut into dice, 

Wc white part of a leek ſhred ſmall, ſome leaves of white 
geets, a couple of ſallary ſhred, and a cruſt of burnt bread ; 
over the pan cloſe, and let it ſtew for five or fix hours, 
rve it up hot, garniſhing with ſlices of lemon. 


Another way of BEEF Stakes. 


Seaſon ſtakes of a rump of Beef with falt and pepper, 
our in a little water, with a bunch of ſweet herbs, an 
Inchovy, an onion, a little lemon peel, a little bit of 
utter or fat bacon and a little verjuice, and a glaſs of 
hite wine; let theſe ſtew gently till they are tender, then 
train the ſauce, flower the ſtakes, and fry them, diſh them, 
hicken the ſauce and pour over them. 


{ BEEF or MUTTON PASTY as good as VENISON 


Take a rump or piece of firloin of Beef, bone it if it mo 
1 
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common uſe. 


B E 
Or if you pleaſe you may take either a loin or ſhoul4, 

of mutton, and bone them, beat the meat with a rowig 
pin, then to the quantity of ten pounds of meat, rub on 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, and let it lie 24 hours; tba 
either wipe it very clean, or waſh it off with a little cla 
and ſeaſon it high with falt, pepper and nutmeg, and layh 
in a cruſt, and to every five pounds of meat put in a pom 
of butter, put on a covering of cruſt, and let it have 
much baking as veniſon; alſo ſet the bones into the oven 
with juſt water enough to cover them that you may hau 
a 8 good gravey to the paſty, if it wants it when it 
drawn. | =_ 
The ſugar gives it 2 ſhortneſs and tenderneſs, ſcarcely ff 

be believ d, if not try'd, and if well waſh'd or wiped of 
leaves a delicacy in taſte equal to veniſon. BH 


BEE-HIVES. There are ſeveral ſorts of them in uſe il 
different countries; but we in England generally make ul 
of but two ſorts; and theſe are either wicker hives, mad 
with ſpleets of wood, and daub'd with cow loom, temper 
up for that purpoſe; or ſtraw hives made of good whe 
ſtraw nat: with bramble, which are the beſt and moſt iſ 
uſe. | - 

The wicker haves are ever faulty, for the loom mouldeni 
away upon every accident, which is by no means good for the 
bees, which are not for having any vents open but their door 

Perſons are of different opinions, as to the forms and ſize 
of bee-hives; fome giving the preference to thoſe of the 
height of three feet, and breadth of one foot; others to thel 
of two feet in breadth and two in height; others ſay neithe 
of theſe can be convenient; but eſteem that the fitteſt fiz 
for that purpoſe, which is of the roundeſt form, and in ca 
pacity about half a Buſhel; and theſe indeed are in mol 


There may alſo be other hives made of boards. either 
an octogonal or a ſquare form join d together or hoop'd round 
with hoops like a milk pail ; flat on the top, and in fuci 
the bees will delight, provided the wood has no unſavour) 
ſmell or taſte ; and will breed in them as well as in eithe 
of the others. | 

Theſe hives. will laſt many years, and are not ſo liabe ddl 


to be injur'd by the weather, and lets liable to other caſual f 


ties, provided they are made of dry ſeaſon d wood, thatiiſtore 
not apt to ſhrink, 


U 
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B E 
% n theſe wooden hives may be made ſeveral glaſs windows at 
lin What height or diftance you pleaſe, not only tor the pleaſure 
ont WF ſeeing them work, whereby with much eaſe may be 
he Werceiv'd how far they proceed; and in what time, but 
at they may have the more light, which is a principal 


ret } A 

u help and encouragemen? to their labour: And to every ons 
un] Nele windows, there ſhould be a ſmall light wooden ſhut- 
r to haſp on the outſide in cold weather, and at ſuch times 


the ſun ſhines on that part of the hive, it being ex- 
Pos'd to the extreme of both heat and cold; Yer ſo as they 
it ay be taken down at pleaſure for the conveniency of in- 
Pection, and ſuch as are from the ſunwards, muſt be always 
Et down during the ſummer. | 5 
Mr. Hartlib from Mr. Mew, of HBaſt Lindon in Gloceſter- 
ire, farniſhes us with an experiment of theſe ſort of 
ies, which you have in his own words as follows. 
The invention (ſays he) is a fancy that ſuits with that 
rt of creature; they are much taken with their grandeur, 
ad d double their task with delight: I took, continues he, 14 
ars out of the tranſparent hives; double the quantity of 
ie bers, they quickly paid all their charges with their profit; 
ga doubled it ⁊with pleaſure. (He alſo adds) hey ſerve on- 
give an account of the daily incomes, whcreby if I ſpend 
an hour after dinner or ſupper, know what has been 
oe that day: I can ſpew my friends the queen's bed, ſome- 
os ber p.r ſon and retinue: She afforded me 14 quarts or 
ar upon, in one year; and if the reſt afford ſo a piece, I 
ink it a fair gain; there is not a hive to be ſeen about 
y houſe, nor a child ſtung in a year. My Apiary conſiſts ' 
a little row of houſes, iwo ſtories high and two feet apart, 
hich Tjfind as cheap at ſeven years end as ſtraw hackles, and 
r more handſome. . | De 
And farther in the ſaid book, there is a deſcription of an 
ve of an octoganal form, with a glaſs window on the back- 
le for the conveniency of obſerving their working, the reſt 
the infide of the hive lin'd with buſhes ; three of theſe 
re ſet on the other, with open paſſages betwixt them; 
o ſwarms were put in together in 2/zy, and places to $0 
left open only in the lowermoſt ; but all the paſſage holes 
en from box to box: They firſt began their comb in the 
ddlemoſt, then in the lowermoſt before the middlemoſt 
as full ; and ſo continued till they had fill'd both; but 
fore they had quite finiſh'd,] they began to make two little 
mbs in the u per box; theſe in the lower ſtories, were 
2 little time well repleniſh'd with honey, and in a ſhort 
F time; 


time ; but they, quite deſertcd thoſe little combs. in the y 


per box or part. e i hit demos ol 
There are ſeveral other forms and deſcriptions of bee-hin; 


that may be uſeful; which I ſhall not mention; but ratte 
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5 to the manner of trimming new hives, before {ſwarm i 
e put into them; the inſide muſt be as ſmooth as may 
from ſticks, ſtraws and jags, which are very much offen 
to bees, which will ſpend a great deal of their time uf 
nawing them off; as may be obſerv'd. a, few days affe 
their being firſt hiv'd; and when the greateſt ſticks and ſtrani 
have been pick d out, the infide mult be rubb'd with a {a 
_ and then fing'd with Brimſtone, and afterwards cle 
wip'd. N iced Y 
i is alſo neceſſary to ſay ſomething as to the ſpleetin 
wooden haves ; nene that of common ſtraw hives, which. 
every countryman 1s well accquainted with. 8 7 
For wooden or glaſs hives, ſome place three down rig 
ſticks from the top to the bottom, and two ſmall hoops fi 
tened into them at convenient diſtances, which wall {era 
very well forthe faſtening and ſupporting the combs. 1 
The beſt way is to let the r reach toi 
bottom; that the bees may the more eaſily crawl up by the 
into the comb; but you may place only down right tic 
or any otherwiſe, as ſhall beſt ſuit with the form of 1 
hive, ſo that there be not too wide intervals between then 
To conclude, your hives muſt be kept cloſe for defence fi 
the Bees, firſt from the cold by mixing cow dung with lin 
or aſhes and ſand, with which ycu muſt ſtop the edges if 
the hive round about; and when winter is coming on, plu 
a wicket of a {mall piece of wood in which there are thr 
or four notches cut, juſt big enough for the bees. to g0 
and out at, that no vermin may get in to them. 


BEES are ſmall, but numerous inſects which make hon 
and wax, they have four wings, a long tongue, ſmall tet 
and their ſting ſticks in their belly; the yare very numer 
and ſcarce ever idle but in the extremeſt cold, and in 
ſeaſons; but to gather honey they go out early in the mo 
ing, where they may be heard like ſwarms humming on! 
lime · trees, as early as the riſing of the ſun, when the 

rant ſcent exhales from the bloſſoms; and return home! 
in the evening, from their hard but pleaſant labour. 
It is very obſervable that Ta is ſo hateful a vice 
mong them, that they will tolerate it in none but ti 
ſovereignʒ but every one is bully employ d either abu 


wi 


BE 
n geting their food and gathering honey, or at home in build. 
Ing combs, feeding their young, or ſome other neceſſary em- 
I ployment,. „ | | 
lt is obſervable that there is no creatures living, who live 
With more unity than bees, all things being in common a- 
"Wong them, and the one is ready to revenge the injury done 
Fo another. ; 1 
ES They go not to their labour by compulſion; nor is there 
Iny living creatures that can be kept about a houſe that 
ill afford more pleaſure and profit, and ſo little charge; 
au hey take up ſo little room, provide their own food, and re- 
uire no attendance. 5 
Aſmall hive is ſuppoſed to contain eight or ten thouſand 
Nees, and a larger from ten to twelve thouſand. And 4 
Ertain author oblerves that there are three forts of- bees in 
IA hives. 5 | 3 5 
1. Thoſe which are properly call'd bees, and which are in 
manner the whole ſwarm, which are arm'd with ſtings 
Id do all the work of the hive. | 5 
BS :. The drones who are one third longer and thicker than 
e bees, and are alſo diſtinguiſh'd from them by being 


— 


— 


a darker colour, and without any ſting. | 
3. The king of the bees, who 1s yet longer than the 
nes, but not thick in proportion to his length, ; but of a 
ore lively colour, and has a more grave gait. This 
WF our author, is the parent of all the reſt, and there is 
ainarily bur one of them in a hive. - . 
As to the ſecond fort commonly call'd drones, Mr. Vardey 
s as follows, The opinion that moſt prevails among the 
miſtrefſes is, that they ave bees that have loſt their. 
Ws, and ſo growing to that prodigious bigneſs (out of all 
0Portron to the other bees) they become drones. 
This Wakes lays he, is occaſion'd by their ſeeing that they 
not Work, nor cannot ſting, and that the ſmaller bees bean 
te over them, and thereſbre they give them that contemp* 
e name of drones. . „ 
But he informs us, that he differs in opinion concerning 
at noble creature, which inſtead of drone he calls a male 


„ and ſays that he is very induſtrious in the work that 
* ure has deſign'd for him; which is not only procreation, 
ne t great uſefulneſs in fitting on and hatching eggs and by 


great heat doth keep warm the brood when it 1s hatch'd, 
teby giving the working bees the more liberty to follow 
ar labours abroad whilſt they ſupply their place at home 3 
that the male bee is not only of great aſe, but 1 
1 | - ute 
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ſolute nceeſſity too, not only to the being; but alſo to th: 
well being of the colony of bees. EE, 27 
Bees being as has been ſaid before ſo beneficial inſe&| 
many perſons have made attempts to put them into othe| Þ 


hives, that they might not be at the hazard of their goiyf 1 


forth in ſwarms to ſeek other habitations; but have ma! 
with little ſucceſs. —̃ 7 
And the moſt probable method is, that having in even #4 
wooden bee-hive with glaſs windows, a large pipe about tu t 
inches ſquare in the clear coming from the top to the bottnſtS$,; 
open at both ends, and cut at the bottom of the four ſides arch 
wiſe, that the bees may aſcend freely up the pipe on even Ba 
fide; a piece of wood may be fitted in the pipe to preveu If 
them from making any combs therein, till the time the ſwan 
put in it, ſhould fill the hive: and then to place a hiveaſſ 
the top of the firſt hive, with an open door having, friſt 
taken out the ſtopple fitted to the pipe, that the bees fru 
the bottom out of their work may get up through th 
pipe into the new plac'd hives, and when once diſcover 
it is highly probable they will take to it, rather than to ſwan 
abroad ; 2 1k this means it is very likely, that ſtocks mi 
be multipled by ſetting hive upon hive, ad inſinitum, a 
driving 110 bees into them. : i 1 
Now where you deſign the multiplication of your ſtocks iſ 
bees; this is by ſome accounted the beſt way to make the hin 
ſmaller; but where a great quantity of honey is aim d uM 
they may make their hives larger; and as to the temper 
ture of the weather, a mild, calm and flouriſhing ſpring ? 
good for ſwarms, and they will be the earlier; and in {ud 
a ſeaſon you ought to begin to look out about the middle of 
May, and to obſerve very diligently the uſual ſigns of ſwam 
ing; that you may be prepar'd for thoſe that require it. 
When the hives are full (before which they never fwarni 
they will caſt out their drones; nay, tho they be not qui 
grown, they will hover about the doors in cold even 
and niornings : And moiſtneſs and ſweetneſs may be obſeri 
on the ſtools, and they will run up and down ſtoutly, to! 
out in ſultry. evenings and mornings, and to go in again whii 
eller. # 15 75 | 
When the weather et warm and calm, the bees do d 
light to riſe, eſpecially in an hot gleam after a ſhower® 
gloomy cloud has ſent them home together. 
Sometimes they will gather about the door without, 
only uponthe Kool, but even upon the hive; and if you 
them begin to hang there in {warming time (but not bebe 
2 2 x 
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ou may depend upon it, that it is a certain ſign that the 
5 or a riſe —_ weather hold. of 7 
But if they lie forth continually under the ſtool or be- 
«} Whind the hive, eſpectally towards the middle of June, it is a 
J ſign or cauſe that they will not ſwarm; for when they have 
a taken to lie without, the hive will always ſeem empty, as 
if they wanted company, and they will have no mind to 
warm, nor yet in very windy or ſtormy weather, when o- 
u Stherwiſe they are ready for it, which alſo cauſes them to lie 
cout, and indiſpoſes them the more for ſwarming. 
ch There is allo beſides, another cauſe of their lying abroad, 
en Band that is hot and dry weather; eſpecially after the ſummer 
en lolſtice, 3. e. the 12th of June; by reaſon there is then a 
un plenty of honey, both in plants and dews: Their minds are 
u o ſet upon, that their chief delightful employment, that 
hey have no leiſure to ſwarm, a tho' that they might with 
he moſt ſafety come abroad in ſuch weather. 5 
Therefore in order to ſwarm, the hive is to be kept as 
r cool as may be, by Morin and ſhadowing the hive, and 
bot that only, but alſo the place where it ſtands; and alſo 
y enlarging the door to wes them air, by moving the cluſter. 
a entiy with a bruſh and ſo driving them in.. 
hut if for all this they ſtill le out, and will not ſwarm, 
ben take the opportunity of the next warm and calm day 
un bout noon, and put the better part of them in with a 
1% ruſn, and (weep the reſt - gently off from the ſtool, and 
den uſſer them not to cluſter again; and probably theſe by riſing 
non the calm heat of the ſun, will by their noiſe, as tho' they 
{uWere ſwarming, cauſe the others to come forth to them, and 
le Mo ſwarm together. : 5 5 
an There are many other ways of cauſing bees to ſwarm that 
Wave been attempted, as by a large pewter charger or plat- 
armer under the cluſter as they are hanging out in the heat of 
De fun, fo that it may ſtrongly reflect the heat upon them 
Which is a provocation to them to ſwarm. | 
Others pare the ground under them {mooth, and cover it 
ith ſand which may probably have that effect. | 
Some think that if the combs be built in ſuch manner 
Wat they range from the back of the hives, to the bee-hole, 
nd not from one fide towards another; but fo that the bees 
nay go directly againſt the edge of the combs, they will 
hen be more apt to ſwarm, than if they went againſt the 
at of them, and that the error of the bees in ranging their 


pmbs, may be rectified, by new cutting of the bee · hole in 
ns F 3 | _  Qthee 


ne winter, 
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Others are of opinion. that if the hives were made ny 
rower at the bottom than upwards, they would then be mot 
apt to ſwarm, than when the bottom is bro. 
But if you try all theſe methods, and none of theſe cautÞ fx 
them to ſwarm ; but that they ſtill lie forth; then raifetÞ 5 

hive enough to let them in, and loom up all the ſkirts WS 
the door, and if this experiment fails, you may conclud, 
there is no remedy, de WOE e | 


Of after Swarms. 


The figns of theſe are more certain; for when the prin 
ſwarm is gone, about the.eighth or tenth evening after, We 
another FG is ready, the hive being again over fill'd, M. 
next prince will begin to tune with his treble voice, a mou 
ful note, and a day or two after that, the queen will be hea 
ro make her craving in a baſe note as it were a "muſic 
concord. 8 | + = OM EF 172 YL 
In the morning before they ſwarm, they draw near fff 
the ſtool] and call ſomewhat longer, and deſcend to the ſtool 
at the ſame time of ſwarming, where they anſwer ol 
another with great earneſtneſs in notes both quick and ſhrill: 
and then the multitude come forth in a haſty ' manner. 
But if the prime {warm ſhall happen to be broken; ti 
ſecond will both call and ſwarm the ſooner for it, and th 
ſometimes the ' ſecond, third or fourth day; but'gencral 
within a fortnight, and now and then it ſo happens, that 
ſwarm will caſt another the ſume year. 
At the riſing of the ſwarm the cuftomary method is! 
lay them a fir of mirth upon a warming pan, kettle, 
me ſuch other inſtrument, in order to gather them togetha 
and to ſettle; tho ſome on the contrary are of opinion thattiſ 
practice begets fear in them, and that makes them lich 
or ſettle upon the next place; tho; others think, it proceed 
from the delight they take in the noiſe; tho“ experieni 
has prov'd that this is a ridiculous, HadTets. in juriptil 10 
becauſe all noiſe diſquiets and is injurious to them. 
But if they fly aloft, and are in danger of going aw!) 
the beſt WAY is to fling duſt among them, y and bring then va 


down. | bo % 1 Nenn een u he 
As for the Hiving of | Sees. 5 gh" 612-3 0 


When a ſwarm bas pitch'd upon a place to fettle 
where they will ſoon be ſeen to knit together in the fo 


vw 
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or 2 cone or cluſter of grapes, and that they are there well 
ettled; and the cone has been for ſome time at the biggeſt, 


1 
25 
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notice that a ſwarm ſhould rather be under-hiv'd than over- 
Shiv'd. . | . 
1.18 Then the hive having firſt been well rubb'd with ſweet 
Herbs; ſuch as Thyme, Savoury, Balm, Hyſop, Sc. and 
taking a branch of the ſame tree where the ſwarm ſettled, or 
of Hazel, Oak, or Willow, wipe the hive clean with it; and 
dip the ſprig or branch into mead, or fair water, with a 
Jittle honey or milk and ſalt, or ſalt only, and beſprinkle 
the hive with it. | 
Let the perſon who is to hive them, firſt drink a cup of 
ood beer and waſh his hands and face in ſome of the ſame 
yr defend himſelf, by ſome other means, and if the bees 
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hen ſet it down on a mantle or cloth on the ground; or if 
he bough be ſmall it may be cut off and laid on the cloth or 
Enantle, Sc. and the hive ſet over it; which is the better 
ay of the two. | 3 

lll che bees ſhall happen to alight near the ground, lay the 
loch under them, and hold the hive over them, and gent! 
Wipe ſuch as gather together without the hive with a bru 
Howards the hive; and if they take to any other place, wipe 
hem off gently with a bruſh and rub the PO with Mug- 
ort, Archangel, Wormwood, or other ill ſcented herbs: 
hen ſet the ſwarm as near as may be to the lighting place, 
ill all be quiet, and every one knows his own way home. 
| If the ſwarm happens to ſeparate and the parts ſettle near 
che dne another, let the bigger part alone and diſturb the lefler, 
ho will fly to their fellows; but if the parties do ſettle not 
n fight of one another; then they are to be both hiv'd in two 
wveral hives brought together, and ſhaken out of one hive 
dn the mantle on which the other ſtands, then the full one 
eng plac d upon them, they will alſo take to ut. 
| [fir ſhall ſo happen that the ſwarms come late as after the 
iddle of une, and they are ſmall, as under the quantity of 
peck, then put two or three of them together, whether 
hey riſe in the ſame day or in divers; for being thus united 
hey will labour induſtriouſly, gather ſtore of wealth and de- 


nd themſelves ſtoutly againſt all enemies. 
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take a hive proportionable to the Jargeneſs of the ſwarm, 
so that the bees may go near to fill it that year; but take 


ang upon a bough, he muſt ſhake them into the hive and 


have newly _ the ſwarm that you intend to drive into aw 


wax and making combs; ſo that in a few days time they ui 


Br 
The way of uniting Swarms. 


Ppheſe are various: Some in the duſk of the evening haviy| q ; 
fpread a mantle on the ground, near the ſtool where the unita} We 


warm is to ſtand, ſet a pair of reſts or two ſupporters for te} 


hive, and ftrike down the hive, out of which they would eu 
move their bees upon the reſts; then lifting up the hive i h 
little, they clap it between their hands to get out the bea 
that ſtick in it, and lay it down fideways by thoſe bees vi 
which they would unite them and ſet the ſtock or ſwarm ui 
which they would add them upon the ſupporters or ret. 
over them: Upon the doing of which they will immediate] 
aſcend into the hive; and thoſe that remain in the emp 
hive by clapping it will haſten to their companions. . ti 
When the bees are all got in, place the hive on the ſtoſ 
either that night or the next morning, and diſpoſe it in goof 
order: The beſt method is to place the hive into which ja 


ther place, ſo that the ſkirts may be uppermoſt, and {et ti 
other upon it; binding them about the ſkirts with a lo 
towel, and let them ſtand thus till the next morning, and i 
bees will all aſcend, and the next morning you may ſet ii 
receiver upon a ſtool ; and after this manner you may uni 
three or four ſwarms together, but they muſt be put togethe 
the ſame evening that they ſwarm or the next at Hrchelk; ei 
if they ſhall have begun to make combs; they ſhould if 
more unwilling to leave them. 53 K 
As foon as the ſwarm has enter'd the hive they will nM 
mediately (If the weather permit) fer about gathering! 


* 


have ſeveral large ones ready; about which they lie ſo riucl 
that it is impoſſible one quarter of them can be employ'd if 
onee till the eombs are brought to a conſiderable lengtil 
then a great part may be employ'd in filling them; whil 
the reſt finiſh; their cells or comb. 98 
And in tranſparent hives it may be ſeen through the glu 
how they carry up their burdens, what a mighty buſtle thei 
make, and how p e buſy they are; and on a fine di 
when the greateſt part of them are abroad eſpecially toward 
the end of ſummer you may diſcern their combs and cells u 
be fill'd with bright and clear honey; when the young bed 
are fit for ſervice and are abroad; which are thoſe chief 
which do obſtruct the diſcovering ſo much of their combs. 
be numbers of bees begin to decreaſe towards the end! 
ſumme r they being moſt numerous and in i at thei 
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| Warming time and foon after; but on the contrary in autumn 

nd winter, as is eaſy to be diſcern'd between the quantity 
und number of a ſwarm, and thoſe that are kill d when you 
it Make them; for the bees of the laſt years breed do now periſh 
y degrees; their wings decaying and failing them by reaſon 
t their extraordinary labour; fo that the common age of a 

pee is but ſomething more than a year; and the young only 
yt the laſt ſpring ſurvive and preſerve the kind till the next. 


Things injurious or annoyances to Bees, 


<> Noiſe is troubleſome to bees as the rattling of coaches or 
| Karts, the ſound of bells, echoes, Ec. tho' all theſe may often- 
times be prevented by the apiary being rightly fituated, ſee 
ESAPIARY ; ſmoak and ill ſmells are alſo very offenſive to 

e Phem; alſo bad weather; as winds rain, heat, cold SCW. 


In order to defend the bees from Robbers. 


Which are very numerous both in ſpring and autumn, the 
il vethod is to make the doors very ſmall and cloom up the 
ies; and when the ſeaſon of the year will permit you may 
eden and ftrengthen them. | ba 
= Some authors give us the following account of the cauſes 
f the bees robbing one another as follows. | 
That when the bees in the ſpring begin to get a little 
Wirength, and yet cannot find __ enough abroad, the ſtrong 
: * the weak, take away their honey, gorge themſelves 
riofvith it, and afterwards grow ſick upon it; the honey which 
ey cat in too great a quantity, cauſing them at laſt to be 
Sroubled with a diſtemper, which may be obſerv'd when 
bey dung at the entrance into the hive; for when they are 
gehen health they never do dung there nor in their hives, but 
ynly in the air as they fly. _ | 2 
M. Chomel ſays, that he kept ſame bees cloſe ſhut up for 
Pur months fucceſſively in the winter time, and that at the 
End of that time could not find that they had all that time 
Nung'd in their hives; which might probably be that per- 
Paps they had liv'd ſparingly at their own expence, and the 
vhole had been waſted by the heat of their ſtomachs. 5 
| The 'fore- mentioned ſickneſs having been thus caus d, ren- 
Iring thoſe that were before ſtrong weak, others that were 


. rong and in health, have come and plundered them, and 
addy this millions periſh if no remedy be apply d. 2 
cher The firſt thing neceſſary in this caſe is to be able to diſtin- 


peaceable bees are retir'd, a great number about the plus 


the others beat the fields. 


mas, or if it has been neglected at that time, about the en 
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guiſh the plunderers from the plundered; the former nil! 
Have large bellies full of honey, which may be caſily pres 
forth with your thumb; when they return to the hive in MM i 
plundering ſeaſon, which is uſually the months of Aa 
April and May,, when they do not bring any honey vs? 
them out of the fields. | | | I 

Thoſe that are plundered may alſo be known by the ex 
ordinary number of bees that may be ſeen to go in and ob} 
with noiſe and tumult, as fo many robbers who go in emp, 
with imall bellies, and come out with full ones. 1 

Likewiſe, there may be ſeen in the evening, when hh 


ered, flying up and down, and alſo in the morning bet 


Therefore the hives ſhould be vifited, morning, noon a 
night, after ſun · ſet; and the plunder'd hive ſhould be tab 
into the preſſing place, and the remains of the plunden . 
bees ſhould be fum'd to death with the ſmoke of brimſtore i. 
for if they are but newly begun to be plundered, it is ve 
rare that any of them can be ſav'd, though the hive has be 
remov'd to the fartheſt part of the incloſure, plac'd in 1m, 
ſhade, nay and under a covert too: But that when the hea 
come, the ſtrong plundered them again, or elſe they ve 
ſtarv'd to death for want of food; for if they ſhould have fo 

iven them, it would be to little purpoſe, etherwiſe than 
w robbers thither. | Ents bh - 
And as for thoſe ſtrong Bees that go a plundering, th 
will burſt themſelves with the honey, if it be not prevented 
to do which you muſt in the beginning of the ſpring ſt 
them up for two or three days, by a little tin-door made f 
that purpoſe, with holes made in it like a ſugar grater, 
that the air only may paſs thro' it, and three or four holes 
the bottom of it, for the bees to paſs in and out, and but jul 
big enough for a bee to go through. e £0 


Of removing old Stocks. 


The moft e time for this is a little after fiche 


of February or the beginning of March, in fair weather; at 
if it be done in the evening, do it in the following manner. 
Take a board about the breadth of the bottom of that by 
u intend to remove, and in the evening two or three di 
fore the ſtock is remov'd, lift it up and bruſh the bees tii 
are on the ſtool forwards, the board being a little rr 


BE 


all j y two ledges, to prevent the death of thoſe that are on the 


{11 tool; fer the ſtock on this board, and ſo let them ſtand till 
th} hey are removed; then ſtop the door of the hive, and ſet 
ye board on which the hive ſtands on an hand- barrow, and 
v Warcy it to the place you have prepar'd for it; and ſo the bees 


vill not be diſturb'd, nor a fingle bee hurt; nor the hive nor 
Jomb cruſh'd by the ſqueezing of a cloth. Tor! 


Of the feeding of BEES. | 


When your bees ſhall be in diſtreſs for want of convenient 
Pod, they muſt be fed; which may be done various ways. 
1. By certain troughs made in {mall canes or keckſes flit 
In the middle, into which food being put are to be convey d 
to the hives; or a diſh or plate may be ſet directly under 
le bees: This muſt be done daily till the ſpring of the year 
ill furniſh them with proviſion abroad; becauſe at that 
me the ir combs are full of young ones. EE 
Honey is the beſt and moſt natural food for them; which 
hay be mixt with a moderate quantity of good ſweet wort, 
bich will make the honey go the further: But ſome approve 
Sf oving them bread toaſted and ſopp'd in ſtrong ale, which 
Wc ing convey'd into the hive, they will not leave a crum of 
ww: Orhers put bean-flour or dry meal into their hives, and 
ers bay-falt and roaſted apples; all which are very good 
od for them: They allo "36 much upon * and 
Inniſeed is a delicacy to them. t 
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( | tt, 
ſh A Vrgular Way to improve BEES. 
e f yon | | | 
r, Take a handful of the herb Palm, a dram of Camphire, 
es half a dram of Musg, which diffolve in Roſe-zearer ; take 


Jof yellow PBees-2wax and oil of Roſes, equal quantities, 

ſtamp the two firſt very well, and put them into the wax; 

having firſt melted it, and ſo make it up into a maſs; let it 
cool, and then put the us to it. 

Put into the bee-hive the quantity of a hazle-nut, and this 
as Mr. Worlidgè aſſerts) will much increaſe the number af 
dees; and that there will be found three times the quantity 
f honey and wax, that you would otherwiſe have hac. 

It will be a conſiderable advantage to an Apiary, to have 
zelds lying about it, ſown with Hrank, Coleſecd, or Turni ps, 

om whith the bees will extract great quantities of honey; 
nd the bloſſoms of beans are very — ir 
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| The Time of breeding BEES. 2 
„ | 185 IS | W 
The forward ſtocks begin to breed in February, and ts Wi 


latter ſtocks, or thoſe that are not fo luſty, leave not off ti Wc 
the latter end of July; ſo that there are fix months in whih 
they breed; and the ſooner they begin, the ſooner they len 
off; tho' there are more bees bred in two months (which ff 
for the moſt part Aſay and June) than in the other fou 
but yet this is not always certain, but happens according n 
the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the ſpring. 5 


Of the Drone or Male BEE. 


This bee, tho' he is fo often miſtaken, being accounted WM 
dull over-grown ſlug, who has loſt his ſting, is about half 
big again as the female honey-bee, ſome what longer, a 
not quite ſo dark-coloured about the head and ſhoulders; bl 
voice is much louder and deeper; his head and eyes mud 
larger; but his tongue is much ſhorter than that of the ii 
male; ſo that he cannot work, if he would, his tongue nM 
being long enough to reach the honey out of the ſocket: 
flowers. | | : 
Theſe male bees are notwithſtanding very induſtrious oi 
the work to which nature has appointed them, which is nM 
only procreation; but they are very neceſſary and careful uM 
fitting upon and e the eggs, and keeping the bro 
warm, that the working bees may be the more at liberty i 
follow rhcir labours abroad, while they ſupply their place 
home by looking after their young; ſo that the male bee ii 
very injuriouſly call'd a drone, ſeeing he is not only vel 


uſeful, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary both for the being a ir 
welfare of the whole colony of bees. | : 14 : 
Of his Sovereign the teen BEE. ; Fre 


This queen bee is the moſt remarkable of all inſects: Ha 
body is a great deal bigger and much longer, yet her wv 
re no longer than that of the honey bee, which ſhews the 
i not defign'd by nature for labour or long flights, whid 
is the continual buſineſs of her ſubjects. As to her ſhape ae 
colour, her upper parts are of a lighter brown than the re 
having the reſemblance of a velvet cape or fur-gorget abou 
her ſhoulders; her hinder-part from the waſte (which is vey 
fmall) as it is much longer than the drone or the honey-b 
ſo ſhe is much more taper than they; and whereas ide e 
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Id common bee are brown all over the hither part, the queen 
chat part is as black as jet or poliſh'd black marble; and 
| Whereas the two great legs of the commons are quite black, 
rs are as yellow as gold, as alſo ſhe is all along the under 
ET art of her belly. : f 7. 00 f - 7 
Ihe egg of which the princeſs is bred, is caſt in a ſtately 
© und cell or matrix, made by her vaſſals in a different form 
om all the reſt; neither is this royal palace in a comb 
Imong other cells; but always by itſelt; and rais'd from a 
FÞrgc foundation from about the middle of the hive, leaving 
zoom for her attendance to come about her. 
There is always one of theſe palaces in every hive, and in 
me two and others three; but that is rarely to be ſeen. 
As for her power the grand Seignior, with all his train of 
anizaries about him ready to execute his molt ſevere and ha- 
ardous commands, is not more abſolute than the queen of 
dees: For all things are done by her expreſs direction, as 
Working, fighting, ſwarming, Sc. her ſubjects being as na- 
rally inclin' d to obedience, as is their ſovereign to give 
Wrders. LE, | 


Of keeping BEES without deſtroying them. 


The chief aim of thoſe who keep bees, being the phat of 
ul ieir wax and honey, many have endeavoured to find out a 
roa nethod to effect this, one of which is driving them thus : 
ty i Let the hive you deſign to take be fixed with the bottom 
ce pwards, between three or four ſtakes; and ſet the hive you 
„e Would drive the bees into over it, binding them about the 
ven irts with a towel, and in the evening often clap the under 
ive with your hands, and let the hives both ſtand thus till 
We next morning: then ſet the full hive on the ſtool, ſome- 
hat bolſtered up, that the bees may have free egreſs and in- 
Preſs; then clap the hive again, and get as many bees out as 
Jou can, which will repair to the other hive. 
This way, tho? ſomething troubleſome, yet is good to be 
Wollow'd where there is a great ſtock of honey and but few 
Pees in one hive, and but a {mall ſtock of honey in another; 
Wor by this means the lives of the bees are ſav'd, who will 
Wcadily exchange their barren habitation for one that is more 
Plentiful. But this method has often fail'd. | 
This may be done in September, or any time aſter they 
Pave done breeding (or otherwiſe the honey will be corrupted 
&) the ſkaddons or young bees that are in the combs) 
The common uſage is to kill the bees at the taking of he 
| com 
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combs. About two or three hours before ſun- ſetting, digi i 
hole in the ground about nine inches deep, and almoſt | 
wide as the ſkirts of the hive, laying the finer earth row 
about the edges. Then having a ſmall ſtick, lit at one em 
and ſtript at the other, put into the flit a brimſtone madd 
five or fix inches long, and about the thickneſs of your li 
finger, which ſet in the middle or fide of the holes, ſo u 
the top of the match may ſtand even with the brims of . 
pit, or within an inch of it. Having done this, fix anothe 
ſtick by it, dreſs'd after the ſame manner, if the firſt be u 
ſufficient, | | Z 
Set fire to the match or matches at the upper end, tha 
ſet the hive near it, and immediately ſhut it up cloſe at tif 
bottom, that no ſmoke may come out, and it will kill all th 
bees in a quarter of an hour. = NN, 2 
Take away the hive, houſe it, lay it gently on the fo, 
upon the ſide, not the edges of the combs ; then looſen thifſ 
ends of the ſplints with your finger, and the edges of -h 
combs (where they ſtick to the ſides of the hive) with Ml 
wooden lice ; and having taken chem out one after another 
wipe off the half dead bees with a gooſe-feather ; break th 
combs while they are warm into ſeveral pieces, in order . 
get out the honey and prepare it for uſe. See EXSECTI OW 
and GENERATION of BEES. £ 


Of the Diſeaſes of BEES. 


1. A Looſeneſs. Bees are oftentimes affected with a Ze 
neſs, and this is chiefly in the ſpring of the year, aftcr the) 
have endured hunger all the winter, and the milk-thiſtle be. 
ing then in bloom, and the young elms producing their ſeed 
they will eat ſo greedily of them, being great lovers of thei 
jen they) that it will kill them, if a preſent remedy be na 
apply'd. | : 

Pe cure this malady, having ſome of the bark or ſeed Mi 
pomegranate ; pound it, fift it, mix it with honey; and 
moiſten it with good ſweet wine; or elſe with dry'd or pound-W 
ed raifins, mixed with good ſweet wine or mead, in which 
roſemary has been boil'd; or Marſeilles figs, put in whole uM 
wooden troughs or pipes, that they may eat and drink it. 

Bees will alſo ſometimes become conſumptive, and wallet 
n _ to nothing, after having ſuffered ſome great hen 
V | | 

This their diſtemper may be cafily known; by your ire 
quently ſeeing them carrying the dead bodies of their deln 
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Wt of the hive, and others lying in a melancholy poſture 
3 ns mee For a —- mix gall or dry.d roles 
With honey, and give them. ; 144 501,48 ahi 
They likewiſe are apt ſometimes to grow ſick in thoſe 
ars in which flowers abound, they applying themſelves more 
duſtriouſly in gathering honey than in propagating their 
und; and ſo many of them die through their over fatigu- 
ha themſelves in that labour, and becauſe that thoſe of them 
hat do ſurvive. are not recruited and increaſed with young, 
cy all periſh. | | T7 | 
And e ah in the ſpring of the year, when the fields 
Ire all colour'd with flowers, it would not be improper to 
Jop the holes and entrance of the hive, every third day, 
Faving only ſome ſmall holes open fo little that they cannot 
Jas through them, that they may be diverted from their 
elightful work of gathering honey, and ſo finding that they 
ee not able to fill all their combs they will apply themſelves 
brceding young bees. | | 6.2] 
Bees arc alſo ſometimes infeſted with lice or worms, which 
Je ingender'd from their ordure: To deſtroy theſe, make 
WS perfume of the branch of a pomegranate or wild fig-tree. 
= Sometimes there are ſo many combs made by the bees 
Bp their hives ; that they do not fill them all; which by re- 
0 aining empty do rot, which rottenneſs ſpoils the honey, 
Ind that Son the bees: To remedy this, you muſt put 
o ſwarms into one hive ; or cut off the corrupted part of 
e comb with a ſharp inſtrument. 


The Enemies of BEES and their Remedies. 


ic} 
be. M Ae he | 
ed, Bees have many enemies, ſome for one reaſon, and ſome 
er another, which often prove very deſtructive to them. 


The mouſe is a pernicious Enemy to them, and deſtroys 
any hundred hives of them in a he in England. 
| a 


of The bees inded are pretty ſafe all the ſummer. while they 
na re in their vigour from theſe kind of vermine ; but in 
ad utumn when the hives grow more empty by reaſon of the 
ich eath of the old bees; and thoſe that are left being become 


Wore torpid and dull by the approach of cold weather, the 
Poule will venter in at the mouth of the hive; and they will 
Negin with gnawing the lowermoſt part of the honey-comb, 
there there is but here and there a little honey; but the 
Fold increaſing, and the bees being more ſtill, they will 
rw more bold, and aſcend up into the hive, and ſeize on 


Pole combs, which are next to the ſides of the hive, which 


wy 
"are 


BE 
are commonly the richeſt in honey; they will eat holes throyg 1 
them, and ſo come and go to them at pleaſure ; the cou 
being thus broken by them and the honey ſet a running «| 
r theſe bees to new enemies: that is the bees of oth: 
ocks, who ſmelling the freſh honey, come in like thieves u 
plunder them likewiſe. = 
And the ſmell of the mice is ſo deteſtable to them, th 
It cauſes them to take a diſtaſte to their hive; that u 
warm day they will all fly away together, leaving the mf 
mainder of their honey behind them. 


- s 


A mouſe will ſhelter himſelf between the hackle andth | g 


hive, and will there make his neſt, and at length make 
hole through the crown of the ſtraw-hive, and ſo break bu 
with his teeth that way to the honey. FAY '$ 


T he Remedy. 


1. Hive no ſwarms in very old hives; for mice can 
make their way ſo cafily, if they can at all through the cro 
of a new hive, as they can when the ſtraw of an hive i 
almoſt grown rotten with age. 1 
2. Lay a good large flint ſtone on the top of the hi 
betwixt the hackle and the hive ; which by its coldnes a 
unfitneſs for that purpoſe, will prevent the mouſe from mali 
ing its neſt there. ; | _ 
3. Examine the Caſe of every hive by taking out til 
hackle once a month at leaſt or oftener, (eſpecially in ti 
months of March and April) leſt the mouſe had intrud: 
and deſtroy'd the brood of young bees, and the ſame a 
darach or bee-bread, both which they are extremely fond 
if not more than honey. | i | MY 
4. As for the mouſe entering in at the mouth of the hin 
tis occafion'd by the ill cuſtom of cutting a deep gaſh thi 
one of the rounds of ſtraw, about an inch and a half hig 
and the ſame in breadth : The way then to remedy this! 
not to leave room enough for a mouſe to enter. 

And when you buy a new hive, try it upon your ſtool whe! 
it is to ſtand, whether there be not a hollowneſs ſome whe 
or other in the ſkirt, deep enough for the bees to go in al 
out at; (and there are few ſo exactly made, but will 
found to have ſuch hollows ) if ſo the work is done to 1 
band without cutting; if this hollowneſs be almoſt half! 
inch high, neither muſt it be any leſs nor very much mot 
if leſs He male bees cannot paſs in and out; if much ml 
2 mouſe may get in: but if the hive have not ſuch a hollo 
| 10 
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cſs 3 cut a notch in it not more than half an inch in depth 
or four inches in length, or you may raiſe the hive half an 
nch in the forepart, by | cms, two pleces of tobacco pipes 
nder it, and then plaſter up all but four inches in the front 
ith lime and hair: But the beſt way will be to ſend the 
Fives to the cooper to have a narrow hoop of an inch ſet 
Sn them and holes drill'd through the edge of the hoop, and 
V driving wooden pins like ſkewers ſo that they may drive 
wo or three inches into the ſkirt of the ftraw hive, and to 
Ent a notch in the hoop, of half an inch in heighth and four 
broad. 2 „ 
= The ing'd moth is allo an enemy to bees, which is apt 
Roconvey his eggs under the ſkirt of the hive, where being 
Fept warm by the heat of the bees; they become a very 
urge grey maggot, which will perplex, offend and injure the 
Pees, and in time will get into the combs and breed on that 
ide where are the feweſt bees. te 
Io prevent this miſchief, plaſter the ſkirt of your hive all 
und with lime and hair, to keep them out: But befides 
Wis, it will be neceſſary to examine all the weak hives in 
arch and September, by taking them up in your hand and 
eeping the place where they ſtood with a wing, clean from 
aggots, or dead bees, or any other filth, and ſetting them 
again gently. | QT, ; | 
The Ears is both an offenfive and pernicious enemy to 
Nees, theſe lay their young under the edges of the have, juſt 
che ſame manner as the moth does. Theſe ſometimes enter 
e hives, and to the very combs themſelves, theſe are de- 
Ended by their coat from the aſſaults of the bees, theit 
ings not being able to penetrate it. ee 
52 remedy againſt theſe is the ſame as that againſt the 
10t 5 37 
The Waſp is another dangerous enemy to bees, eſpeci- 
ly if they are numerous, as they commonly are in dry 
mmers ; theſe indeed are not very miſchious in May and 
me; but in June and July they will enter a hive and 
b and ſteal, 5 5 . | a : 
The remedy againſt theſe robbers which ſome pteſcribs. 
to {et verjuice, beer, Sc. in the bee-courſe or parts co- 
red with a ſmall poſt in the middle which will catch 
any of them; but others diſprove of theſe niethods, be- 
ule they ſay they will draw together many more waſps than 
ey will entrap ; but the. el way they ſay is to deſtroy 
ole large ones that are in May but never appeat but ons 
a time) thoſe being the mother waſps; and carries their neſt 
86 | Abbut 
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remedy is, to heat a piece of Hon in the fire, or to hold 
live coal as near to it and as long as you can bear it, a 


BE 


about them; ſo that you deſtroy as many neſts. as you v ® 
waſps; and whenever you hear of a neſt of waſps in yuf * 
neighbourhood, deſtroy them with ſcalding water, or tri 
the ground hard upon them, or with brimſtone and matciþ * 
᷑»„ ⁊᷑ ‚EV / ‚ !! Ho . 5 : 
The Hornet. is alſo an enemy to bees, tho' perhaps ch 
will not get into the hive for honey; but they will {is 
on and deftroy ſingle bees; the remedy N them 
to kill them wherever you find them, either about yu 
hives or elſewhere, and alſo to deſtroy their neſts when yu 
happen to know of any. „„ 
he Sparrow is allo, an enemy to bees, eſpecially in the 
breeding time, they ſeize upon them flying ; theſe they cu 
ry to their young, and come again for more, this they oY 
all the time they have any young. 175 7419 
The Swallow is allo a great deſtroyer of bees, they cat 
ing them flying carry them to their young ones; the remedM 
againſt this is the deſtroying their neſts. E 


_ BEES STINGING. Theſe creatures are apt to ſting WW. 
verely, ſuch. perlons who come. in their way, eſpeculiſ 
any who are uncleanly or have any ill ſcent about then 
there ſuch ought to be cautious of tampering with them. 
Some defend themſelves by only drinking a cup of bell 
and find that a ſufficient ſafeguard, others waſh their hand 
and face with it: Others for the ſame purpoſe, cover the 
faces with boughs and herbs. 
But the fafeſt method is to have a net wove of fine fl 
with ſuch ſmall maſhes that a bee cannot get through, th 
net muſt be large enough to come over your hat and! 
reach down to the collar: and defended by this you may f 
what you do without danger, defending your hands at ti 
ſame time with a pair of thick gloves of which woollen od 
are the beſt. | TIES 
But when a perſon ſhall happen to be ſtung by a be: 
pick out the ſting as ſoon as 785 be; and ſome adviſe tis 
the perſon to wet the part with his own ſpittle, which the 
ſay will effeQually prevent the ſwelling ; ſome dirett ! 
lay on it leaves of Marigold, Houſeleeł, Rue, Mallows, If 
or Hollyhocks, Salt and Vinegar, &c. But the moſt cetil 


this will ſympathetically extract the venom which was left! 
the ſore by ſting, or force it out of the part afflicted, and: 
terwards anoint the part with honey or mithridate. 1 


BE 


Ingredient in the Mort. 


In a ſecon 


hen in the cask, will ſoon make a ſe 


his ſizey body; but if this wheat were firſt parch'd, or bak d 
In the oven it would do better, in that it is rather too raw 
hen it comes from the car. | 


Another Way. 
; If you boil ivory ſhavings or hartſhorn in the wort, it 


Pin fine the drink expeditiouſly, ſufficiently to bear a glaſs, 
Ind maintain a little while a high froth, though it be as ſoon 


it has done working; they will likewiſe preſerve the beer 
en growing ſtale jo. ſour. It will Iikewiſe be of ſervice 
bet r the fame uſe, if they are put into the caſk when you 
en Wung it down. | | | 


0 render BEER, ALE or any other Malt Liquors fine. 


d having mixt them well together, let them ſtand three 
durs and by, that time the lime will have ſettled to the 
ttom ; pour off the clear water from the lime, and put it 
to ale or beer, firſt mix'd with half an ounce of 1finglals, 
* t cut ſmall and boil'd, and in five hours time or leis, the 
ol the barrel will be ſettled and clear. 


- x o put a ſtop to BEER upon the Fret. 

ö + pour a quart of black-cherry-brandy into a hogſhead of 
oy er, and ſtop it up cloſe. _ | 

0 Fi Tag 
e Arifcia LEE for STOUT or Kale BEER 70 feed on. 


g 10 hard and harſh, is Pry owing to the naſty foul feeees 
5 3 2 


Vo Fine and Preſerve BEERS and ALES by boiling an 


put two quarts of whole wheat as ſoon as you can into a 
barrel of wort, that it may be ſteep'd before it is made to 
oil, than ſtrain it through a ſieve, when you put the wort 
Into cooling tubs; and if you will you may boil the wheat 

4 copper: By this means a gluey conſiſtence will 
e extracted, which being incorporated with the wort by 
z boiling, will give it a more thick and ease body, and 
| 1ment or lee, as the 
| Fort is more or leſs loaded with the weighty particles af 


Put half an ounce of unſlak'd lime into a pint of water 


The common fault of butt or other keeping Beers drink- 


lying 
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Take a quart of brandy either French or Engliſh, that hy 


long time. 


the caſk, and there honey - comb'd it by making little hollo 


by which it is impregnated with their ſharp qualities: 4 
this whole wheat being loaded with the qualities of theu 
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lying at the bottom of the caſk, compounded of ſediments | i 
malt hops and yeaft, which are all clogg d with ge my 
ſalts, which by their long lying in the butt or veſſel do tinctu 
the drink as to make it partake of all their raw natures. 

For this purpoſe the following compoſition is ver good 


no burnt tang or other ill taſte, and that is full proof, m 
with this as much wheat or bean flour as will make it fit 
be kneaded into dough, which being roll'd in long piece 
ut it into the bung-hole as ſoon as the beer has done wor 
ing or afterwards, and let it fall gently piece by peice uh 
the bottom of the butt, this will maintain the drink in! 
mellow freſhneſs, prevent it fromgrowing ſtale for {on 
time, and will add to the firength of it, as it grows in ag 


Another Way. 


Mix a pennyworh of treacle or honey with a 8 * 
dry'd oyſter-ſhells finely powder d, or ſo much fat chalk, al 
put them into the butt, as ſoon as it has done working or ſon 
time after, and bung it well; and this mixture will balk 
fine and preſerve the beer in a ſoft ſmooth condition tor Wl 


Another Way. 


Dry half a Peck of egg-ſhells in an oven, break them a 
mix them with two pounds of fat chalk, and then with » 
ter in which four pound of coarſe ſugar has been boi! 
and put this into the butt as before deſcrib'd. 


A. 10 Uſing WHEAT for this Purpoſe, 


Many put wheat into beer to preſerve and feed it, taki 
it to be a ſubſtantial Alkali. 

But it has been found by experience, that ſuch whe 
in about three years time, has eaten into the very wood 


cavities in the ſtaves. 

Others hang a bag of wheat in the veſſel, fo that it m 
not touch the bottom; but in both theſe caſes, it has beg 
found by experience, that the wheat has ablorb'd and oi 
lected the ſaline acid qualities of the Beer, yeaſt and hd 
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noleſome ſettlements or grounds of the beer, becomes of 
Fach a corroding nature, as to do this miſchief. And for that 
eaſon ſome perſons in the north of England, hang a bag 
Ir four or malted oats, peas or beans in the caſk of beer, 

Js being a lighter and mellower body than wheat or its 
our and more natural to the liquor. 

hut it is ſuppoſed that whether the wheat be raw or mal- 
ed after it has emitted its alcalous properties to the beer, 
Ind taken in all it can of the acid qualities of it, that ſuch 
Peer will by length of time prey upon that again, and ſo 
Fgommunicate its pernicious effects to the bodies of the drink- 
Irs; therfore it is adviſeable that ſuch butt, or keeping beer 
e tap'd at nine or ten months old at furtheſt, and then an 
Artificial lee will have a due time allow'd it to do good and 
pot harm. 


To recover BEER that is fat or dead. 


þ Take four gallons outof a hogſhead, and boil it with five 
Pound of honey, ſcum it, let it be cool'd, and put it to the 
Wit, ſtop it up cloſe, and it will make it pleaſant quick and 
Wrong, | | 75 
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To make Stale BEER drink new, 


Stamp the herb horchound, ſtrain the juice, and put 2 
oontul of it to a quart or three pints of beer, cover it and 
t it ſtand two hours and then drink it. 


To fry the roots of the Red BEE TS 


| Firſt waſh the roots, and lay them in a glaz'd earthen- 
in; bake them in an oven, and then peel the thin ſkin off 
tem, and flip them from the top to the tail, cutting them 
the Hape of the fiſh called a ſole, a little above a quarter of 
inch thick; dip them into a thick batter made with white 
000 ine, fine flour, —— cream, the whites and yolks of eggs; 
t more yolks than whites, ſcaſon'd with {alt, pepper, and 
ves pounded fine. 364 
As they are dipped in the batter, they muſt be ſtrew'd 
er thick with fine flour mix d with grated bread and par- 
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nd ey ſhred fmall and ſo fryed in lard; when they are enough 
d hot them them dry; garniſh with lemon and ſerve them up. 
: Ai Theſe may be laid about ftew'd carp, tench or roaſted 


2 


the u Jacks 


lefom 


Jacks, by way of garniſh with ſcrap'd horſe radiſh ai Y 
pickled barberries. 9 5 | 
77 pickle Red BEETS. 


| | . 
Boil them, ſlice them, and put them in a pickle of vine 

only, and you may keep them to garniſh ſalads of ful 

herbs. | 


BEET'S. Beet-raves are made uſe of to colour u 
and ſeveral other 1:quors, for which purpoſe they take ac 
dron full of ts; Jews it till it is ready to 5 and haf 
ing cut the beet - raves in ee as if for a ſallad; put then 
in the water, boil them for a moment, ſet off the cover, an 
let it ſtand a day and a night, then take out the raves ; pu 
the water into a caik, and it will acquire a red tincture, au 
may be uſed for colouring other liquors. 


To dreſs BEET RAVES. 
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Firſt boil them in water, or ſet them into an oven, 
roaſt them in aſhes, take off the ſkin, and cut them int 
ſlices, and eat them either with oil olive, vinegar and falt 
or you may try them in butter, and add ſome liess onio 
to them, when fry'd ſeaſon them with falt and pepper, ad 
a little vinegar and ſerve them up. | | 

Beets are of an attenuating and ans ere quality 
they help digeſtion, open the body, and purity the blood 
theſe are their effects being eaten. The juice of the whit 
beet put up the noſtrils is good to promote ſnœez ing ani 
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clear the brain. . 8 | 
The leaves give great relief in the piles, when much er 
4 205 and wil either make them ſuppurate, or gently g 


BETON L, is ſaid to be good for all internal diftempe 
of the body. The Jaundice, Epilepſy, Palſey and Sciatica 
Betony in white wine, allays pains in the kidneys ; the leart 
pounded and made into a cataplaſm, are good for ſudde ant 
cloſing up wounds in the head; alio, if to this be added hog 
greaſc it will bring ancomes and impoſtumes to a ſuppun 
tion: Pounded with ſalt they heal ulcers and cancers. 
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BIRCI 


BE 7 
nch TREE, of the Sep of which, is made BIRCH 
F + 2/44 =! WINE; a curious Liquor. 


About the begining of March, when the buds begin to be 
proud and turgid ; and before they open the leaves, cut a ſlip 
the tree with a chizzel and mallet, almoſt as deep as the 
ich; cut it oblique, and not long ways, putting in a ſmall 
Tone, or a chip to keep the wound open a little. 

Gir Hugh Platt, is of opinion, that the beſt way is to 
u ap theſe trees within a foot of the ground, the firſt rhind 


ip 3 
eil being taken off, and then the white bark flit over thwart no 
further than to the body of the tree. 


Let the wound be made in that part that looks to the ſouth 
ci, or between theſe quarters; becauſe little or no ſap a- 
Nees from the northern fide. 45 
WS into this lit put a leaf of the tree fitted to the dimenſi- 
ns of the ſlit, from which the ſap will diſtil in the manner 

a filtration; take away the leaf, and the bark will cloſe 
pain, a little earth being elap'd into the ſlit. 


1 


2 
= 
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vice in a day may be gathered from the boughs, by gut- 
im ine them in ſuch manner that their ends were fitted 
an co into bottles, the liquor will diſtil plentifully into them: 
ain that ſome ſay in 12 or 14 days the liquor that iſſues out, 
aa ill weigh more than the tree it ſelf. "That liquor is the 
ft which is thus produc'd from the branches, and is better 


95 0 
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lin Wan that from the trunk, the latter not being fo pure and 
ood rial as the former; that from the branches has had a longer 
hi ne in the tree, fo as to be the better digeſted, and to 
an uire more of its flavour than if it were extracted from 


De trunk. 5 
Some are of opinin, that the beſt method to procure ſtore 
the liquor, is to cut the tree almoſt quite through at the 


h en: 
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ad the bark on the north and north eaſt ' fide unpeirc'd, 
npcWd that the larger theſe holes are bor'd, in the greater 
iat enty it will diſtil; which if it be through or under a large 
leateim near the ground it will be done with the greateſt ad- 
derlyÞntage, and will not ſtand in need of either ſtone or chip 
1 hoe keep it open, nor a ſpiggot to direct it to the veſſel that 
purges receive it: Thus it will in a little time afford li- 
| or enough to brew with; and in ſome of thoſe ſweet faps 
e buſhel of malt will make as good ale, as four in ordi- 
fy water? *. g | 
teur be 
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Where there is good ſtore of birch trees many gallons of 


reles on both ſides the pith, leaving only the utmoſt circle 
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The ſeaſon for performing this work is, from the Jaty 
end of February to the end of March, while the ſap tif 
and before the leaves ſhoot out, for when the ſap is forwy * 
and the leaves begin to appear, the juice by reafon of a lu i 
digeſtion in the branch grows thick and colour'd, whiff 
before was thin and clear. * 


To preſerve this juice in the beſt condition for brewig 
till you have got a ſufficient quantity of it, ſet what u 
firſt in the ſun, till the reſt is procur'd, to prevent its gu, 

It cught immediately to be ſtop'd up in the bottles in wi 
it is diſtill'd, and the corks well wax'd and expos'd in . 
ſun till you have a ſufficient quantity. Then let ſo mud 
rye-bread toaſted dry; but not burnt, be put into it to ſeti 
a working, and when it begins to ferment, take it out u 
bottle it immediately with a few cloves or the like to fc 
in it, and it will keep a whole year. It extracts the ta 
and tincture of the ſpice in a very little time. Mr. Y 
propoſes a ſulphureous fume to the bottle. | Pr 
- The liquor of the Sirch is accoynted to have all the vil 
tues of the ſpirit of ſalt, without the danger of its acrimonM 
moſt powerful for diſſolving the ſtene in the bladder. 


The wine is a rich cordial,” curing conſumptions and {ui ht 
inward diſcaſes as accompany the ſtone in the bladder oil 
WI. Ft £ MO of Rs ages nana = 

And Dr. Needham affirm'd that he had often cur'd tn: 
ſcurvy with the juice of it boil'd with honey and wine. | : 

- Ly | WEL $021k eva * a rs gy a" 
The ways of making BIRCH WINE arethus, WE 
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To every gallon of the juice of Bjrch, put a quart 8"! 
honey, ſtir them well together, and boil them with a tl 
cloves and a little lemon peel for almoſt an hour taking cat 
to ſcum it well all the while it is boiling ; when it is bol 
and has ſtood till it is grown cold, put in three or toy c: 
ſpoonfuls of new ale yeaſt to make it work, which it will 
hke new ale, and when the yeaſt begins to ſettle, bottle 111 
It will in a competent time become a moſt brijk and {pit 
tuous drink, which will open powerfully, and works wonder 
in the cure of the phthifick. _ 97855 

This wine may be made as well with a pound of {ug 
to, a gallon of juice, or it may be ſweeten d with raiſins Au 
and made a raiſin wine. 3 
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The author of the Vinetum Pritannicum, directs the bu 
ing of it but a quarter or half an hour, and then to {| 


BI 

Þ& to cool, and to add a very little yeaſt to purge it, and then 
put it up in a barrel with about a quarter of an ounce of 
nnamon, and the like quantity of mace to 10 gallons; to 


Jop it up cloſe for a month before it is bottled. The bottles 
Puſt be {et in a cool place, to preſerve them from flying. 


nes the place where it is ſet be extraordinary cold. 
This wine being exquiſitely made, is ſo ſtrong, that the 
F&ommon ſort of ſtone bottles cannot preſerve the ſpirits, they 
Ire ſo ſubtile and volatile, and yet K gentle and harmleſs in 
ag s operation. 


nuc | Ws Another Way. 


t au For every gallon of freſh Birch-warer, allow two pounds 
F. good clean ſugar, making the water boil before you put 
tal de ſugar in, and keep it boiling over a clear fire for an hour 
Pond a half; then take it off, and when it is almoſt cool, put 
me yeaſt to it, and let it work (in a veſſel with an open 
cad) for three or four days. 
Ius, pick'd clean from the ſtalks and ſhred; then put it up 
oa well ſeaſoned caſk, ſtop it very cloſe, and- let it ſtand 
r month before it 1s bottled. | 
lk this Birch-Wwine be made with a fine powder or loaf- 
gar, it will in time become as rich as white wine. 
Some make this wine without raifins, allowing three pound 
Ind a half of loat-lugar to every gallon of new diawn Hirch- 
rarer; this muſt be boil'd a while and clean ſcummed, be- 
bre the ſugar is put to it; and then the boiling is to be con- 
ut ¶nued as above directed, and ſcummed as it riſes, till the 
quor is perfectly clear, and when it is taken from the fire, 
cu r it be fermented. with yeaſt in an open veſſel for four or 
ve days; in the mean time ſtir it often about; then put it in 
caſk that it will juſt fill, ſtop it up cloſe and let it ſtand till 


* 


into another ſcaſoned caſk, or into bottles. 
Another Way. 


Put a pound of ſugar to each gallon of liquor, and half a 
ound of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, and the peel of a large le- 
on to every five gallons, and 30 or 40 freſh large — 
oil all theſe together, ſcumming it well, then pour it out in 
veſſel to cool, and put yeaſt to work it; then put it up = 

| a ca 


This wine is rather for preſent drinking than long keeping, 


Then to each gallon of liquor add a pound of Malaga rai- 


Michachnas, before you rack it from the lees, and either put 


— 
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drop this on papers, and ſet them into a very cool oven, ani 


in a cool oven, after. the baking of the aforeſaid drop biſcuit, 


Bi 


a caſk, but do not ſtop it cloſe till it has done working, 4 F 
in a months time it will be ready to bottle. : 


70 make Fruit BISCUIT. 


e G0 


Scald your fruit, dry it well from the water, and rub #4 
through a hair ſieve; ſet it in a pan over a ſlow fire, and H 
it till it is pretty dry; then fift fine ſugar through an h 
fieve ; and having a ſpoonful of Gum- dragon very well ſteep Wi 
and ſtrain'd, and about a quarter of a pound of fruit, ni 
it well with two pounds of ſugar, beating it with a biſcu'ſ 
beater ; then having the whites of 12 eggs beaten up to 
very ſtiff froth, put it in by little and little at a time, beatinfM 
it till it is all in, and looks as white as ſnow, and very thickWlk 


Mut it up to make them riſe. 

The lemon biſcuit is made the fame way, only inſtead ii 
fruit put in the juice of three lemons; leſs will make tu 
pound; it muſt have juice enough to make it to a paſte, an 
the rinds of two lemons grated, and when it has been beate 
enough, you may put in a little Musk or Ambergreaſe, au 
drop and raiſe it in the oven as the other. : 


To make LONG BISCUIT. 


Break 28 eggs, take the whites of 14 and beat them ver 
well with two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, to which add thte on 
. of fifted ſugar ; beating it all the while the oven | 

eating, and having dry'd two pounds and a quarter of fin 
ns, xt it in cold, and put in two eggs; ſtir it well an 
rop 1t. 5 56 oc 

It mult have a very quick oven; bake it almoſt as fait i 
you can fill the oven; laying the papers on tin-plates, 0 
elſe they will be apt to burn at the bottom. 

This biſcuit was what was uſually eaten by queen Alan 
king William's queen; and was her ſeed biſcuit, by the ad 
dition of half a pound of carraway-ſeeds, and bak d in Jarg 
ſquare tin- plates, the pans being buttered. It is beſt babet 


ROUND BISCUIT, with Coriander-Seeds 


Beat the yolks of 10 eggs, and the whites of five of then 
very well; put to them eight or nine ſpoonfuls of roſe· water 


and as much of orange flower- water; beat the eggs and vi 
| {cl 
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1 55 a quarter of an hour; then put in a pound of ſiſted 
ar, uhh three quarters of a pound of fine flour well dry'd ; 

2 ep beating theſe all together for an hour and a half; then 

Ia two ounces of Coriander-ſeeds a little bruiſed, bake them 


J cool oven; 3 them into round tin pans buttered, 
4 6ftino ſugar over them before they are ſet into the oven. 


Ty make SPUNGE BISCUIT. 


geat the yolks of 20 eggs well, and whip the whites of 10 
IS 2 froth, then beat them together; put to them two pound 
Naa quarter of ſugar ſifted, and having half a pint of water 
Ja four ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, boiling hot; while you are 
ckWeating the eggs and ſugar, put in the hot water, by a little 
Id little at a time; then ſet the biſcuit over the fire (theſe 
Buſt be beaten either in a braſs or filver pan) continuing to 
it it, till it is ſo hot you can't hold your finger in it; then 
Ne it off the fire, and beat it till it is almoſt cold; then put 
à pound and half, or better of flour well dry'd, and the 
a of a couple of lemons grated. „„ 
WS Bake it in fix long pans buttered, and in a quick oven; 
ſugar over them before they are ſet in the oven. 


Sauce for a BISK. of Fiſh. 


ven To a pint of gravey allow two or three ſpoonfuls of muſh- 
hte dom katchup, and a couple of pickled muſhroom, a gill of 
n White whine, a couple of anchovies ſhred, ſome cloves and 


ace, and an onion, and a lice of lemon with the peel. 

Boll theſe together for ſeven or eight minutes, then take 
t the lemon and onion, and thicken the liquor with two or 
Iree pound of butter rubb'd in flour, Then add to it the 
dy of a lobſter or crab, oiſters, ſhrimps, and muſhrooms, 


ary, alons. F bk ; 
The fiſh being well difpos'd in the diſh, garniſh with fry'd 
ange read, fry'd pariley, lemon flic'd and pickled, horie-radiſh 


kedWrap'd, red beet-root ſlic'd, and ſerve it up hot. 


BITTERS 70 be drank with Wine. 


To a quart of clean ſpirits or good brandy, put an ounce 
heut Centian root ſliced; an ounce and half of dry'd orange 
arriee!, and one dram of Virginian ſnake- root; add to this half 
wi dram of Cochineal, and half a dram of loat-ſugar, with 
7 


a dram 


d it is ready to pcur:over the fiſh; tho' ſome ſerve it in 


31 

a dram of loaf-ſugar, which laſt will heighten the bitter tg & 
admiration. A little of this bitter in a glaſs of white wi 
will create an appetite. 1 
An excellent AROMATICK BITTER. 


Take of Gentian root four ounces, ſlice and cut it ſm 


orange peel dry'd and cut {mall two ounces, Virginian tnak fo! 
root an ounce ; Cochineal a little bruiſed and ſaffron, of eu 
four drams. Infuſe theſe in two quarts of French brandy ſtr: 
a week or 10 days, then ſtrain off the clear tincture for uſe. iq 
You may afterwards make a ſecond infuſion from the {an 
— by putting to them a quart more of brandy, wh 
will be a good bitter, tho? not altogether ſo ſtrong. Ihr 
You may alſo if you pleaſe, add to the firſt — Cent p 
and Roman wormwood, of each a pugil, which will add ui a] 


its bitterneſs, and make it a better ftomachick. ne 
But if inſtead of theſe you add an ounce of the root fſ6 
Cafjummuniar or Zedoary, it would much improve it. 


BITTER WINE. 


Take Gentian root a dram and a half; Centaury, Camoni) 
flowers, tops of Carduus, Roman wormwood of each thre: 


drams; Rhubarb one dram, yellow peel of orange half1 4 
were Cloves, Mace and Nutmegs, of each one dram ; ini 
ſe all theſe two days and nights, and then ſtrain it; drinn 

a glafs faſting and another before dinner or ſupper. If y 
think proper you may add two ounces of filings of ſteel. 
| nat 4 in 
BLACK-BERRY WINE. 55 

Take ripe black-berries, and bruiſe them before you p 
any water to them; and to every quart of berries (meaſure : 
before they are bruis'd) allow a quart of boiling water; lt 5 


them ſtand 24 hours, ſtirring them about two or three time 
a-day. Then paſs the liquor through a hair ſieve, and t 
every gallon allow two pounds and a half of powder ſug! 
let it ſtand 24 hours or more in the veſſel unſtopt, and fiir i 
now and then; then ftap it up well and let it ſtand for thret 
months, then draw it off into a clean veſſel, and put a lun} 
of ſugar into it. Stop it up cloſe, and in a Weeks time, if! 
be fine enough it may be bottled of. 
This wine, if it be well made and be allowed time to rip 


and depoſite its more fixed and earthy parts, comes che nc 4 pt | 


r without pain, 
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Ea in taſte and goodneſs to French claret of any that can be 
Produc'd from fruits of the Eugliſh growth. | 


Another Way. 
\ 


Jo cvery three quarts of Black-Berries, allow two quarts 
e ſpring-water ; firſt boil the water and let it ſtand till it is 
old,; then pour it on the berries, and let ir ſtand for eight 
Fours; then draw off the liquor while it will run clear, and 
train the reſt through a jelly bag, and ts every quart of this 
iquor put three quarters of a pound of good ſugar; put it 
ra caſk, ſtop it up cloſe, and after it has ſtood three 
Edonths, clear it from its ſettlement, and filter the ſettlement 


Brough a bag; clean the fame catk well, and put the wine 
WS» again wit 
Wblf a pound of loat-ſugar, then let it ſtan 


2 lemon ſlic'd, and add to each 2 of wine 
till March, 


nd bottle it off. 
| BLACK PUDDINGS, an excellent Way. 


1 Boil the umbles of a hog till they are very tender, and 
ge ſome of the lights and the heart and all the fleſh about 
Wim; take out the finews, and mince the reſt very imall, 
Wo the like by the liver; add the yolks of tour or five eggs, 
W pint of ſucet cream, and a quarter of a pint of canary, a 


ile roſe water; ſeaſon with a nutmeg grated, cloves, mace 


Ind cinnamon fincly powdered, and a few carraway-ſeeds, a 
Pretty quantity of hogs fat and ſome ſalt, roll it up about 
% hours before you put it into the hogs guts; and having 
ins d the guts in roſe-water, fill them with your meat. 


BLACK PUDDINGS, 70 make, a la mode de Fx AN ck. 


Take the blood of an hog before it 1s clotted; put it into 
an earthen pan with a little milk, and a ſpoontul or two of 
Wood fat broth, ſeaſon them with falt, pepper and a little 
Wiyme, adding the leaf of the hog chopp'd ſmall: 'The guts 
Having been well cleanſed, fill them with the aforeſaid meat; 


When boil them, pricking them to let the wind out, or elſe 


Whey would burſt ; and when nothing comes out but the fat 
hey are enough; then broil them and cat them hot. 


The BLADDER is ſubje& to the Gravel, Stone and UV- 
ers which cauſe a weakneſs or ſtoppage of urine, either with 


The 


BL 


The ſtone in the bladder is ſometimes convey'd th WG 
from the kidneys thro' the ureters; or ele it is bred tha, 
from a groſs and very crude humour, which flows from u 
veins with the urine into it; and there becomes dry and hu 
ened with heat. = | 3 

The figns of the ſtone in the bladder are the pains wh 
the patient feels in the neck of it, when he goes to mi 
water, a great itching at the end of the yard, an inclinat 
to make water and to go to ſtool, without being able tod 
either the one or the irs a great uncaſineſs either in wall 
ing, ſtanding, fitting or lying down, | * E 

The cure for the gravel or ſtone in the kidneys, will a 
ferve for the ſame in the bladder: and you ought to remenM 
ber that when you are about to bring away the ſtone inf 
bladder, you ſhould always begin with light opening bark 
waters; and theſe are to be taken always faſting, or fo. 
hours after meals. | E 


The following Preſcriptions may be ſafely us. 


1. Take two drams of the powder of wood-lice, in iſ 
ounce of brandy, and a pint of the decoction of chich-peallii 
Divide this quantity into half, to be taken two mornings 
gether faſting. Or, 7 

2. Take a dram of the powder of wood-lice, and half 
dram of the ſhells of new laid eggs; mix them together in 
glaſs of wine, and add a ſpoonful of the juice of white onion 

3. Let the patient drink a glaſs of diſtill'd onion watt 
every morning for fix weeks together. 

4. Chop very ſmall two ounces of the roots of Celandin 
and infuſe them in a pint of white wine, and let the patic 
take half a glaſs of it every morning faſting, and the longer i 
cs the taking this remedy, the more good he will fin 

it. 55 | 

But if none of theſe medicines ſucceed, then recourſe mul 
be had to cutting. | | 


A BLANC MANGER, or BLAMAGE. 


Steep two ounces of iuglaſs all night in roſe-water ; tht! 
take it out and put a quart of milk to the water, and five! 
fix leaves of laurel, breaking the leaves in two or three pieces 
boil this till all the 7/ngla/s is diflolv'd, and the milk waſte 
to the quantity of half a pint; then add to it a quart of creamy 
making it boil for half an hour; then ſtraining it throug!s g 


B L 
in ſtrainer, and leave as little of the 7/919/5 in the ſtrainer 
W you can; ſweeten it to your taſte, and add a little orange- 
ver water; pour it out into a China diſh or broad earthen 
Wc, and the next day when you are to uſe it, cut it with a 
Fall jagging iron into long flips, and lay it in Knots on the 
ch or plate it is to be ſerv'd up in. 


BLEACHING or WHITENING Lzinnen. 
| | 


; | | 

As they come from the loom, while they are yet raw, lay 
em in ſteep a day in clear water; then waſh them out of 
Peir filth, and throw them into a bucking-tub, fill'd with 
cold lixivium or lye. When you take them out of the lye 
u muſt waſh them in clear water again, and ſpread them 
the graſs, and water them from time to time with water. 
hirſters who have meadow grounds on pes interſpers'd 
Vith little dikes or canals, water the cloths lying on the graſs 
ich little wooden ſcoops. 

Aſter they have lain a certain time on the ground, you are 
Wh paſs them through a new lye Hong on them hot, then you 
uſt waſh them out again in clear water, and ſpread them 
de ground a ſecond time, and repeat every thing as be- 

Wc: Afterwards you are to paſs them thro' a ſoſt gentle lye, 

Wo dipole them to reſume the ſoftneſs, which the fore- men- 
all red harſher ! ad taken from them, and then to waſh 
n em again in clear water with black ſoap, and that ſoap is 

ain to be waſh'd out in clear water: Then having ready 
ws milk that has ſtood till the cream has gathered, which 
Ring well skimmed off, ſteep the linnen in it, and this fi- 
es the whitening, and then ſcouring gives them a ſoftneſs, 
d makes them caſt a little nap. When they are taken out 
the milk, they are to be waſh'd again in clear water for 
We laſt time. 

When all this has been done, you may give the linnen its 
pt blue by paſſing it through a water, in which a little 
reh, Snalt and Dutch Lapis have been ſteep'd. 

In the laſt place the proper ftiffneſs and luſtre may be given 
th Srarch, pale Smalt, and ſome gums, the quantity and 
ality of which is to be proportion'd to the quantity and 
ality of the linnen. 

In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleaching linnen may 
perform'd in a months time; but in bad weather it will 


tel luire fix weeks and ſometimes more. 


tial ä 


wooden troughs full of cold water, where they are ben 


be put in wooden tubs, and hot lye is to be poured on th 
Having been thus lixiviated they are to be returned to if 
mill and cleans'd, then laid on the ground again, and hau 
Jain eight days more, are to paſs through a ſecond lye, andi 
things before-mentioned repeated, they will have their | 
degree of whiteneſs. : | 


and the third is with chalk, indigo and vapour of ſulphur. WW 


the ſtuff in river water, and afterwards hanging it to diy. 
Poles, till being become half dry, when it is to be hung! 


throw into cold water, impregnated with Chalk and Ini 


-- 
Zo BLEACH or WHITEN coarſe Linnen. 


When theſe come from the loom they are to be lad F 


with wooden hammers, work'd by a water-mill, and by 
means are waſh'd and purg'd of their filth, then they ar: 
be ſpread on the ground, to recive the dew for eight d 
which takes off more of their rawneſs; after this they au 


$ 


To BLEACH Foollen Stuff. 


Stuffs are whitened after three manners. The firſt is wiſh 
water and ſoap, the ſecond is with the vapour of ſulphh 


As for the firſt manner; when the ſtuffs are come from ii 
fulling-mill, they muſt be put into ſoaped water pretty ll 
and work'd a-freſh by force of arms on a bench, which fn 
es the Whitening that was begun by the fulling-mill ; a 
laſtly they are to be waſh'd out in clear water and dr 
which 1s call'd the natural way of Bleaching. : 

The ſecond method of bleaching ſtuffs is 3 waſh 


in ſtoves, well cloſed, wherein ſulphur is burnt ; the vapal 
of which diffuſing it ſelf, it flicks by little and little 
over the ſtuff, and gives it a fine whiteneſs. This is cal 
monly call'd Bleaching by the flower. 1 | 

The third method is; the ſtuffs are firſt waſh'd, and tit 


in which they are to be well agitated, and then waſh'd 1 | 
in Elder-water, and then hung on poles till they are 1d 
dry, and afterwards hung up in a ftove to receive the i 
pour of the Sulphur, and this finiſhes the bleaching. 
But this method of Hleaching is not eſteemed the beſt, til 
it is agreeable enough to fight : And beſides when a ſtuff u 
once receiv d the ſteam of ſulphur, it will fcarce receive il 
beautiful dye, but Mack and Vue. 


BLEAG 


'BY 


BLEACHING raw Silk, 


put it into a thin linnen bag, throw it into a veſſel of boil- 
as river water, in which ſoap has been diffolved, and then 
ES 1d two or three hours, the bag being turned ſeveral times; 
nen it is to be taken out and beaten, and waſh'd in cold wa- 
er, wrung out ſlightly and thrown into a veſſel of cold water 
ix'd with ſoap and a little indico, the indico gives it the 
a lueiſh caſt, always ſeen in white filks. | 

After it is taken out of the ſecond veſſel, it is to be wrung 
ut ſo as to free it entirely from the water and ſoap, and ſhook 
it to untwiſt and ſeparate the threads, and then hung up in 
kind of ftove made on purpoſe, in which ſulphur is burnt ; 
hc ſteam or vapour of which gives the laſt degree of white- 
eis to the ſilk. | 


BLEEDING, 20 ſtop immediately. 


J DO = 
pip a piece of black bays in the ſharpeſt vinegar, and lay 
ur. do the patient's groin, as it grows warm dip it again. 
mi lt gives a ſudden check, and is the 3 in the Weſt-In- 
yes among the Blacks, who are ſubject to this diſtemper, and 
in ten loſt 55 the violence of it. And this does ſeldom fail 
extremity. a 

or NETTLE, call d aifs Pils- wort, or Eg. vort, is 
iii heating, drying, digeſtive and inciſive quality; it is ve- 


bitter, and the chief uſe of it in phyſick, is for the king's 
il, piles, and the cures of ulcers in the Anus. 
Iltis alſo good in cancerous ulcers; in the Ech, and being 
ply'd outwardly, is fingular good for glowing and malignant 
ers. | 


The root being reduc'd to a fine powder, and taken to the 
1 hight of a dram, is good to kill the worms, and being freſh 
hn excceding helpful in the evil and piles. | 


o make an ointment of it for theſe diſtempers; do as 
loweth. 3 : | 
ge Pound the root well with freſh butter, put it into 4 new | 
rthen pot; cover it cloſe, and ſet it in a moiſt place for 13 
ys; then melt the butter over a gentle fire, and put it up 
BLUE BOTTLE, is of two forts; the great and the ſmall; 
h the one and the other are of a cold, dry nature, and ſo- 
eign in inflammations of the eyes. — 
| | H Thers 
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There is a water extracted from them, eſpecially * 
great, which being ſuffered to digeſt two or three days ni 
ſufficient quantity of rain or ſnow: water, before it be qu 
dry, ſtrengthens the ſight, ſo that you may readily quit yo 
ſpeRacles. The eyes are to be bathed with this water, aſt 
a little is to be ſuffered to enter into them. | . | 

A glaſs of that decection being mix'd with as much of u 
of Plantane or neg, or great Groundſel, being dra Rt 
will ſtop the ſpitting of blood. +: 1 


BOTTLING of Beer. 


. 1 — 


Take clear water, or ſuch as is impregnated with the u 
ſence of any herb, and add half a pound of Nevis ſugar 
every quart of water; boil it gently and ſcum it; then add 


ſew cloves, and let it ſtand fit to put yeaſt to, and when t 
works, ſcum off the ſcum again, and while it is in a ſmiliM 

condition, put three ſpoonfuls to each bottle, fill them au8B 
cork them down. | 1 a 


A few cryſtals of . artar do alſo very well-in bottled bee ; 


adding a few drops of the eſſence of barley or wine. = 
BOTTLING of Oder. SQ 

ee 4 1 

If bottles are muſty, put them into a veſſel of cold warf 
to prevent their cracking; boil them, and when you tall 
them out, ſet them on ſtraw. or ſomething ſoft, and not op 
| Nic 


the hard and cold ground. | 5 i 
If you bottle is — that is new and not abſolutely fine, k 
the bottles ſtand a while before you ſtop them cloſe, or e. 
open the cork two or three days after, to give the cyder a 
which will prevent the breaking of the bottles, againſt ul 

next turning of the wind to the ſouth. i rot yas? 
The poorer cyder is more apt to break the bottles thanti 
richer, —_ of a more eager nature, and the ſpirits mo 
apt to fly, having not ſo ſolid a body to detain them, as rich 
cyders. 557 | 
: If any of the bottles break through the fermentation ofti 
cyder, open the corks of the reft, and give them vent, ati 
ſtop them up again a while after. "ro 
If the corks are ſteep'd a while in ſcalding water bel 
they are uv'd, they will the better comply with the mou 
of the bottles, than if forced in dry; the moifture allo oft 
cork does much contribute to keep in the ſpirits. F 
Thercſore the laying of the bottles fide-ways, her 
* 


BR 
Nuor is fine, ſo that the raifing of them may not diſturb the 
Wccliog, nor the lye beget any new fermentation in them, is 


/ 


| great advantage to any liquor. 
The Method of colourins BRANDY. 


Lou muſt take notice, that all brandies when firſt made 
[Sc as clear as water, and do grow higher coloured by long 
eping; but are artfully made of any colour by ſeveral ways. 
K To make a light ſtraw-colour, uſe Tyurmerick, or you may 
a little Treacle ; but the beſt way is to give it a colour 
BE tinture with a little burnt ſugar, made to a conſiſtence; 
= ſyrup of elder-berries may be us'd, which gives an admi- 
le wa, Be and may be made deeper or lighter, according 
che quantity put in. 


ERA WN. For this you ſhould make choice of an old 
ar, for the older he is, the more horny will the brawn be. 
Por the feeding of the boar, you mutt be provided with 4 
ank (as the Rn call it) built very. ſtrong, to keep 
in in. $ IN 

ne Frank ſhould be in form, ſomething like a dog kennel, 
Witt: longer than the boar, which is to - put up ſo cloſe 
he fides that the boar cannot turn about in it; the back 
he Frank muſt have a fſliding board to open and ſhut 

pleaſure, for the conveniency of taking away his dung, 
ict ſhould be done every day. 5 . 
his Fran ſhould be in ſome place diſtant from other 
, ſo that he may neither {ce nor ever hear them, for if 
b 3 will pine and loſe more fleſh in one day than he 
get in 10. 3533 . 15 
WHe muſt be fed plentifully with peas, as many as he will 
; and ſximm'd milk or flitten milk. | 
his muſt be done till he declines his meat, or eats but a 
little of ir, and then the peas muſt be left off, and he 
It be fed with paſte, made of barley meal, made up into 
s as big as large hens eggs; but {till continue to give him 

milk, and in a little time you will find he declines 
” which when he does, he is then fit to be killed 
rawn. 
bile he is thus feeding, you muſt take care that he has 
Jays meat before him, for neglect in this will ſpoil the. 
F ole deſign. | 1 | ; |; 


BE 
The Method of preparing BRAWN. . 


The boar being killed, it is the flitches only without vM 
legs that are ane brawn, the bones of which are to be tau 
out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled with falt and laid in a ty 
that the blood may drain off; then it is to be ſalted a l 
and roll'd up as hard as poſſible; ſo that the length of Me 
collar of brawn, be as much as one fide of the boar will ben 
and to be, when it is roll'd up, 9 or 10 inches diameter. 
The collar being thus roll'd up, is to be boil'd in a cop 
or large kettle in a good quantity of water, till it is fo ten 
that you can run a ſtraw through it; then ſet it by till if 
thoroughly cold, and put it into the following pickle. 5 
To every gallon of water put a handful or two of ſalt, a Vir 
as much wheat bran; boil them well together, then du 
the brawn as clear as you can from the liquor, and when th 
liquor is quite cold, put the brawn to it. 
This pickle muſt be made a-freſh for it My three wee 
Some put half ſmall beer and half water, but the ſnl 
beer muſt be ſuch as is brew'd with pale malt. 
VN. B. The boars-head being een d, may be ball 
and pickled as the brawn 1s done. 


BRAWN of PIG, 20 make. 


Let the pig be pretty large and fat; but by no means {pd 
ted, ſcald it, draw and bone the whole, except the head 
then cut it into collars overthwart both the fides, waſh it a 
let it lie in ſoak two hours in ſalt and water, dry it with 
clean cloth and ſeaſon the infide with ſalt and lemon pe 
mingled, and roll the two fides up even at both ends; ll 
them up into clean cloths, and tie them about ver ky A; 
make your water boil, put them in with ſome ſalt, 7 5 
the pot clean ſcummed, and when boil'd enough hoop the 
and keep them in an even frame, and when they are grog 
cold, put them into a ſouce drink, made of whey and (al: d 
oatmeal boiled and ftrained ; and then put them into 1WFN; 
veſſels in which they may be cloſely ſtopp'd up from the i col 


BRAWN, to Source. 


Take fat brawn about three years old, cut the head H 
to the ears, and bone the ſides, and cut fine collars of a 6d 
bone and hinder legs, an inch deeper in the belly than in ind 
back; bind them up equally at both ends, and lay them Mun 


BR 
ir water and falt for 24 hours; then having boiling water 
Fady, put them in, keeping the pot continually ſcummed ; 
Id after they have had one briſk boiling, let them boil but 
BE furcly, and as the water boils away put in more, and ſo 
gening the fire by degrees let them ſtand all mghr. When 
ey arc between hot and cold take them out, put them in 
Pops; bind them about with pack-thread, and put them into 
bpuce drink made of oatmeal, either ground or pounded, 
d bran boil'd in fair water: When it is cold ſtrain it thro“ a 
ere, and ſeaſon is with ſalt and vinegar; cloſe up the veſſel 
aht, and keep it for uſe. EIN NS; 
If you would have this pickle to continue good, and the 
raw preſcrv'd through the whole year, put to it a quart of 
rrit of wine or ſtrong brandy to every gallon of ſouce drink, 
S BREAD. That which is made of good wheat, well lea- 
n t ened and baked, ſeaſoned with a little ſalt, is generally re- 
Wuted the beſt; but that which is not thoroughly kneaded 
d bak'd, and without ſalt is accounted very unwholeſom, 
pecially to thoſe who inhabit in ſmoaky cities. 
Allo unleavened bread, and cakes bak'd under the aſhes, 
not good, in that it is apt to cauſe obſtructions and is hard 
dige ſtion. e : 
Bread made of Darnel and Cockle, Lee bays the head-ache, 
ures the fight, and makes the eyes dazzle; and bread made 
elt is hard of digeſtion, | „ 
Of the three parts of bread reckoned, the cruſt, the crum 
d the pith, the cruſt is the beſt, of the moſt ſolid nouriſh 
taß ent and the moſt wholeſom. | 
We have bread made of ſeveral ſorts, as wheat, rye, maſ- 
, barley, oats, vetch, and other grains to help our, eſpe- 
ally by poor people, and in a time of ſcarcity. Sake 
Authors are of opinion, that that corn that grows in gravel- 
and light grounds, whoſe ſtalk is thick and ſtrong, is much 
ter to make bread of than that which grows in deep and 
grounds, which is ſubjeR to be lodgd, and has a long 
d weak ſtalk. 1. | 
New corn always makes the moſt agreable bread in point 
colour, and better taſted than that made of old corn; but 
the ſame time it yields more bran, by reaſon that old corn 
ving been often ſtirr'd in the granary, looſes much of its 
ky part, which crumbles into duſt. 
That corn which is ground the quickeſt is the beſt; be- 
uſe the recipitation cruſhes the corn the better, withour 
inding Weine than that which is ground ſlowly; and old 
und flour, eſpecially that which has been ground a month 
| 9 H 3 1 5 beforg 


B R 


babes is us'd, is more profitable than that which is wi 
round. | 1 
G Flour onght to be well laid up in bins or caſks, and ki 
cloſe from the air, and in exceſſive heats of ſummer, ſet v8 
cellar or ſome other cool place, which is beſt to keep it wilt 
Water is one of the principal things neceſſary in mali 
good bread, therefore great care ſhould be taken in 
choice of it (if that can be done) that water which is Mi 
Hghteſt is the beſt; and if you have a mind to make trial 
them, you may weigh a pint of them, whether river, ſprin 
Pool or rain water. | | 
As for common bread, the more wheat there is in it, tl 
better 1t will be. | | | 
As for the oven, that ſhould be built very thick, and 
good maſon's work above, below, and on the fides ; the mou! 
Jhould be narrow, the vault low, and care ſhould be tale 
that it be evenly heated, and long a heating, that the hc 
may penetrate the walls. | ; 
Pieces of thick dry wood, and eſpecially of beech, an 
better for heating an oven than faggots or other fuel, becaui 
they produce tao much aſhes; which ſhould be frequent 
taken off the hearth, that it may be evenly heated with th 
reſt; and the hearth will be better when made of plain cart 
than when pav'd or Jaid with ſquare tiles. 
As for the manner of working the dough, ſee the arti 
BAKING. | 
In heating the oven, care is to be taken that the wood dig 
not burn every where at the ſame time; but ſometimes 0 
one fide, and ſometimes on another. | : 
You may know when the oven is hot enough, by frappi 
a pole againſt the hearth, Sc. becauſe if it be hot enouy 
ſparks will ariſe; then taking out the brands, ſweep! 
clean with old linnen cloth, at the end of a pole, and wettt 
in fair water; but wrung before you uſe it: The oven bei 
fwept clean, ſtop it up, and let the heat abate a little, oth 
wiſe it will turn the bread black; then opening it a lit 
after, ſet the bread in as quick as you can, ſetting the biggi 
loaves on the bottom and tides of the oven, and finiſh in th 
When the bread is ſet in, ſtop up the oven very well, a 
hang wet linnen cloths about it, in order to preſerve its be 
Large loaves will require about four hours baking; i 
ta know whether the batch be ſufficiently baked, you nul 
take out one loaf, which you may try by frapping it wi 
your fingers, and if it reſound, it is time to draw, Sr b 1 
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7 ead be let ſtand longer in the oven, after it is ſufficiently 
„ed, it will become red on the inſide, nor will the taſte 
Ne pleaſant. | 


Js C Having drawn your bread, lay it down on that part which 
ikiy WS moſt bak'd, that it may ſoften as it cools, and if it is 
il ually bak'd in every part, ſet it againſt a wall, and on that 


e chat ſeems to be moſt bak d; and let it be cold before 
un get it up in bins, Sc. and then always ſideways, that 
i ey may equally receive the air; and ict them in a proper 
ace to e them from 3 mouldy. 


1 Thoſe loaves ought to be firſt eaten that are worſt made, 
' Wd lets bak'd ; for thoſe that are moſt baked will grow ſofter 


time. 
That bread which is moſt bak'd is eaſieſt of digeſtion, be- 


Buſc what the heat does in baking, forwards the comminu- 


nd d 
Nou! 
tale 
he 8 a 
mach ; the ſalt and heat, and whatever is added to it as 
I, an 
cau) 
ent! 
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me end, therefore the lighter it is the better. 

All ſtale bread being ſet into an oven again, will in ſome 
eaſure recover the goodneſs it had loſt fince it had heen 
ſt bak'd ; and provided it be eaten ſoon after it has been 
awn a ſecond time, it will ſeem to have been new made; 
tif it be kept long, it will grow much leſs than before. 
There is another ſort of bread made, which ſome perſons 
ommend as better, which will keep a month longer than 
e common ſort of bread; in Gr 0 there is us'd Citruls, 
I'd fo long in common water, till the water becomes 
mmy; and the flour being kneaded with it, will beſides the 
her good qualities mentioned, yield a quarter part more; 
is of a yellow colour, and good for thoſe that want cooling, 
dto keep the body open. 

Some having procur'd a number of ſnails and caus'd them 
caſt their ſlime, dry them and pound them to powder, 
th which they make a bread, a piece of which (they ſay) 
Ing eaten, will ſuſtain a man eight days, without eating 
more. | | | era 
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Grate all the crum of a penny-loaf, and pour upon it a 
tof boiling milk or cream; cover it and let it ſtand to 
ld; beat the yolks of five and whites of three eggs; with 
and ſugar a little of each; ſtrain this to the bread and 
x; when that is pretty . grate in a nutmeg, and mix 


4 ay 


on of the moſt viſcid parts, which is to be finiſh'd in the 


aven, to give it a gentle ferment, very much aſſiſts to the 
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all well together, pour it into {mall wooden Ades that | 3 
been buttered, and are of a fize, tye them up in cloths, wi 
bot the cloths firſt, very tight. They will require an h 
boiling. 3 | 4 


Lou may if you pleaſe in the ſpring, add juice of Ying | I 
12 FRENCH BREAD, 


To two quarts of flour, put fix ſpoonfuls of ale yea, i 
milk and water, warm'd in equal quantities; a bit of bum 
of the quantity of two good walnuts and a little ſalt, n 
them pretty light and drop them on tin- plates, ſet them x 
fore the fire to riſe, then Vale them in a quick oven; 1 
Some put the yolks of fix and the whites of two egy vic! 
this quantity; but others think the eggs take from the ſho 
neſs of it, and make it tough. N i 


For a SORE BREAST. 


Take Smallage, Spear-mint and Wormavood, of each a pi 
handful ; boil all in milk, and thicken it with oatmeal to 
poultice, and lay it on the breaſt as hot as it can be bon 
and when it grows hard or dry, repeat it again. This u 
either break the breaſt, if there be occaſion, or heal it wit 
out any other ſalye, | 


SHORTNESS of BREATH. * 


Take half an ounce of powder of Elecampane rod, 
ounce of powder of Liquorice, and the ſame quantity 
flour of Brimſtone and powder of Anniſeed, and a quart! 
a pound of Sager Candy powdered ; make all up uv 
maſs, with a ſufficient quantity. of Tar, of which take i 
pills when you are going to reſt, 

This is lixewiſe an excellent medicine for an Aſthma. 


| | Another for the Same. 
Take Elecampane root finely powdered, and four of Fri 


| flone in equal quantities; mix them into an electuary W 
clarified Honey, and take it whenever you are ſiez d with 


cough, or find a difficulty of breathing, 


a Au 


BR 
Anotber Way. 


== Take Elecampane roots two ounces, Hyſop and Ground 
oy, of each two handfuls, ron half an ounce: Boil 
heſe in four quarts of water, till about half is conſum'd, 
train it, and ſweeten it with ſugar candy, of this take 
bree ſpoonfuls very frequently. 


Another Way. 


lf the breath be very bad, it will be beſt ſor the patient 
Jo loſe nine or ten ounces of blood, if he can bear it, before 
We takes the following medicine, which is a pretty hot one. 
Then let him take a couple of ſpoonfuls of ſyrup of Gar- 
0 i, or the cloves of Garlick preſerv'd, both are very 
od. | 


Another far the ſame. 


Take a ſpoonful of Linſeed oil new drawn, the firſt thing 
n the morning, and the laſt at might. 


Another of the ſame, eſpecially for young Ladies 


Take Anntis-leeds, and Caraway ſeeds, of each an ounce, 
VLiquorice half an ounce, one ounce of prepar'd Seel, one 
Warge Nutmeg, and two ounces of double refin'd ſugar, re- 
Wuce all to a very fine powder, and take as much as will lie 
pn a ſhilling in a morning faſtirg, and at five in the after- 


t oon, and uſe exerciſe. 

ty 1 

10 BREW-HO USE, or place for brewing, ſhould be fo 
nto ituated that the fmoak may not be an annoyance to any of 
e fd 


ne apartments of the yn; = ; the furnace ſhould be 

ade clole and hollow, for ſaving the fireing, and having 
ent for the paſſage of the finda, that the ; uor may not 
de tainted thereby; and a copper is better Non a leaden 
poller. The maſh fat ought to be placed near to the head of 


gu ule- fat under the cooler, and all your clean tubs for receiv- 
sche worts and liquors, ſhould ſtand near the maſh fat 
th nd cooler. 


In order to brewing good drink, great care is to be taken 


e manner of mixing and fermenting them. : 
| - 1 


he cooler, and the cooler near to the maſh fat, and the 


n the choice of the water, malt, and hops, and no leſs in 
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1. As to water, pond water and other ſtanding water, 
fat grounds, if clear and ſweet, will make ſtronger «i 
with leſs malt than will pump or conduit waters; tho ww 
of thoſe waters are good that will bear ſoap and lather wit. 
out breaking. | | | 
© Ratn-warer which lathers the beft of any, if it be fav 


from lead, where it brings no ſalt from the mortar over wia 
it may paſs, will do very well for brewing ale that is to 
drank new; but will not be proper for drinks that are to: 
Jon 5 5 it being very apt to change; and unleſs it be ken 4 
cool and in great quantities, as is done in the leaden ciltery 
at Amſterdam, will corrupt and putrify ſooner than any 6 cl 
ther water. 1 
As for Thames-water, if it be taken up about Green { 
where it is free from all the brackiſhneſs of the ſea, and hy nl 
in it all the richneſs and fuillage of the city of London, wil f 
make a very ſtrong drink. | 7 


This water being carried to fea, will of it {elf alone fer 
ment admirably ; and after it has had its due purgations, and 
has ſtunk three times, it will continue ſweet, and will be 

ſo ſtrong, that ſeveral ſea commanders aſſert, that it would 1 
fuddle their men, and even burn like brandy, © 


But notwithſtanding it is generally allow'd that Thum I 
water is by no mcans proper for brewing ſtrong beer to key; © 
for tho' the drink that is brew'd therewith be never ſo cle 
u will be apt to ferment and grow foul upon every conſiders E 


ble and ſudden change of the weather. | 
And this may be taken for a rule, that no malt drink WW, 
truly good, which is not pe ctly fine. = it 
The beſt liquor for brew lug, is that of a ſmall clear rim 
let or brook that is undiſturb'd by navigation or fording; 
and that is taken up in dry weather, when the banks have nd 
been waſh'd by rain. 0 | 
Some are of opinion that the beſt water in England “ 


that at Caſtleton in Derbyſhire, commonly call'd the Devil, by 
arſe in the Peak ; which ouzes out of a great rock coverl xy 
over with a ſhallow earth, bearing ſhort graſs at the top. * 
It is ſcarce credible that ſuch a quantity of water fou 2 
draw through ſuch a vaſt quantity of one rocky ſtone, if 3 
were not viſible to the fight of any one that goes into Poll! 80 
Bole, how the water is continually dripping through the 10 1 
and running down the ſides, till it makes a kind of chryſi 10 
rivulet at bottom of that prodigious rocky concave. . 


Ale brew'd at Caſtleton, has been found as clear in three 
days after it was barelled, as the ſpring water it felt, 4 


as BR 
# \ that it has not been poſſible by the eye, in a glaſs, to diſ- 


oauiſh it from a glaſs of canary. | 

BW Thoſc who brew, ſhould if they can have choice, be as 
Nurious in chuſing their water as may be, for ſome waters 
ill never make good ale or ſtrong beer; but however, if 
e beſt water cannot be had without great trouble and 
hargce, the beſt water that is to be had near at hand may 
M 8e, | ! A 

Erve well enough for ſecond and third worts, which are to 
e quickly ſpent and for table. beer. | 

Dr. Mead is of opinion, that the inhabitants of London 
re in the wrong in brewing beer of ſtagnating and impure 
bell water; indeed he owns that ſuch water has a greater 
ce and aptneſs to extract the tinfture of malt than that 
f ſoft waters and rivers ; but that for this reaſon it ought not, 
Inleſs upon meer neceflity to be made uſe of; becauſe this 
uality is owing to the mineral particles aud aluminous ſalts, 
nh which it is impregnated. d 
As for the Malt, thoſe of the north country are eſteemed 


fe. . 1 ö 

he beſt; as Nottingham, Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lanca- 
an hire, Kc. are accounted the bel eſpecially for ale; but are 
\11{cocrally flack dried for brewing Mach and October beer, 


hich ought to be kept at leaſt ſix months before it is drank. 
The goodneſs of the northern malts 1s owing partly to the 
ain it ſelf, that growing on grounds that have more reſt 
an in more ſouthern countries, where the rents are higher 
nd the grounds more worn by continual ſowing, and partly 
rom the making of it, for they allow more time in malt- 
pp than in other places, and dry it more leiſurely, with pit- 
pal chark'd, which in ſome places, and in others pa 3 
hich is ſweet and give a genrle and certain heat. 
Whereas in the ſouthern parts of Britain many dry their 
alt with ſtraw, with which it is no eaſy matter to keep it 
a moderate equal heat: And in the weſtern counties, they 
Jer wich wagd which gives it an ungrateful taſte to ſuch 
„arc not familiariz'd to it by cuſtom. ; 
Befides in the north countries, they do not run out their 
alt to ſuch lengths in maltiog as in other places; and al- 
et their upper milſtone ſo high in grinding it, that it only 
reaks off the tops of the clevel, hk contributes much ta 
e making their drink ſo fine. 1 8 23 EE 
Some {ay that malt mix'd of ſeveral kinds make the beſt 
ink, and that it ought to be ground in the ſacks three 
F tour days before it is us'd, | 8 | 
. As for hops, chuſe ſuch as are of a bright colour, well 
| ſcented, 
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ſcented, well dry'd, cured and bagg'd, and about a year |. 
which are generally the belt. . 1 
The ingredients being prepar'd, the liquor or water ſhout 
firſt be made to boil as toon as can be, and when it has ba 
brought to boil with the greateſt violence, the fire muſt H, 
damp'd or put out, or the liquor preſently emptied out «i 
to ſome proper veſſel, to ſtand to cool till the height of 1 
ſteam or vapour be ſo far diminiſh'd, that a perſon may (Wo: 
his face in it; then put it into a maſhing tub to the mal 
luch a quantity only as that it will be ſo thick that yu 
can but juſt row it up, and fo let it remain a quarter of ali! 
hour; then put in another portion of liquor to it, and ron 
well a ſecond time, for the adding the liquor to the malt gradi 
ally will better extract the virtue of the malt; then add d 
remainder of the liquor: After this let it ſtand two or thta ef 
hours, more or leſs according to the ſtrength of the wort te 
difference of the weather, and ſet it a running into the te 
ceiver; and afterwards maſh again ſo the ſecond wort, whit 
ht to be ſomewhat cooler than the firſt, and muſt fan 
but half the time: Then add theſe two worts together, out 
put in the quantity of hops you deſign and the liquor inn 
the copper; to which you ſhould put on a blind head fitted; 
Jhut up all faſt, that nothing may evaporate, and let it gent 
boil for the ſpace of an hour or two, according to the goodnei 
or badneſs of your menſtruum is; then remove the lid and 
let the 11qucr into the receiver and ſtrain the hops from it ini 
the coolers; and then you will have wort wherein the whok 
virtue of the grain or hop is, let it ſtand till it is fit for bam 
and when it has work'd tun it up. | 
If it be deſign d for ſmall beer for ſervants, it muſt be maſh! 
a third time with liquor almoſt cold, and let ro ſtand th 
quarters of an hour and not longer; then hop it and boil f 
at diſcretion ; and if this liquor be a little auſtere and hatli 
it may be moderated with a little moloſſes or honey, and be 
ing boil'd with hops, wormwood, or any other preſervig 
herb, it will be an excellent drink. 1 " 
As for double alc and beer, the two firſt worts are to be al'd 
uſed inftead of liquor to maſh again with freſh malt; a! 
then it only extracts the ſweet, friendly balſamick qual 
ties from it, its hunger being partly 1atisfied before; 
which means its particles are rendered globular, ſo as tod 
fend themſelves from corruption; for being thus brew d.! 
may be tranſported to the Indies, and will keep in its i 
goodneſs, nay it will rather grow richer than otherwiſe; ® 
Which reaſon it is neceſſary it ſhould contain three ue 0 
8 itrenga 


1 B R 

BB: cogth of the fingle beer, if not extraordinary well brew'd 
ill ſoon corrupt, rope, and ſour. | 

che firſt wort be deſign d for ſtrong ale, or March or 
BD ber beer, you may allow a buſhel of malt to every five 
Fullons of drink, or 11 of malt to every hogſhead of ale or 
Meer. | \ | 
W But you ought to take notice, that in ſo great diſpropor- 
Jon of malt drink as eight to five, almoſt a third part of your 
W:{ liquor will be abſorb'd by the malt, never to be re- 
urn'd, and about a ſixth part is to be allow'd for evapora- 
lion in boiling ; ſo that if you would have a hogſhead or 54 
$:llons of clear drink from your firſt wort, there muſt be 
car 90 gallons of liquor be put in your malting tub. 

But as for the ſecond or third worts, the malt being wet 
fore, there need be no more liquor put on it, than you 
tend to have drink ; allowing about a tenth part for waſte, 
at not requiring to be boil'd o long as the firſt wort, 
And there may of the ſecond wort, be made a hogſhead 
f oood middling beer or ale, as ſtrong as the common ale- 
ouſe drink in London: And of the third wort, may be 
ade a hogſhead of good ſmall- beer. if 
In this caſe, we propoſe the drawing of three worts, be- 
uſe of the great quantity of malt us'd in a {mall quantity 
{liquor ; but otherwiſe in ordinary brewings, where you 
im not to have ſuch very ſtrong drink, fix or ſeven buſhels 
in! malt, will make a hogſhead of good ſtrong, and another 
t {mall-beer; and ſuch brewings, two moaks's or maſhes, 
0 extract the virtue of the malt, as well as three of the 
mer, „t 
The proportion of hops, may be half a pound to a hog- 
ead of ſtrong ale; and one pound to an hogſhead of — 
ary ſtrong beer for preſent ſpending; and two pounds to 
n hogſhead of March or Octolen beer; and as for the after- 
orts which are not to be kept long, the hops of the firſt 
ort are ſufficient to be boil'd with them. | 
If a larger proportion of hops be put into the firſt wort, 
al'd all the The, they will make the beer too bitter; but 
du may double the N 3 ry by taking out the firſt par- 
| when the wort has boil'd half the time you intended it, 
ad then adding the ſame quantity of freſh hops; and boil 
em till the wort comes out of the copper. So much for 
e quantities. lk 
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As to the putting the Materials rogether. 


/ 


Firſt put the liquor into the copper, then ſtrew twoy F 
three handfuls of bran or meal to haſten the boiling of «Wi 
for otherwiſe the liquor of it ſelf will be the longer befor Wiſh. 


it boil. 

But you ought to take your liquor out of the copper whe 
it begins to ſimmer, and not ſuffer it to boil, if it be onh 
to ſave the expence of firing and time, fince you are not i 
put it boiling hot into the malt, which would make the mil 
cake and clot together, and the moſt floury part of it my 
whitiſh, gluey, and fizey, which if ſo will never give out 
its virtue equal to the liquor. | , 

It is the cuſtom of many perſons, firſt to put the malt 
into the maſh fat, and ſo pour the liquor upon it for the firf 
wort, which indeed is neceflary to be done in the ſecond 
and third worts ; but the contrary practice of putting in the 


liquor firſt, has the following advantages. 


r. You can then gueſs when your liquor is juſt cool enough 
to be mingled with the malt. 

2. In pouring the malt upon the liquor, it remains the 
longer hot, and the malt finks gradually diſtributing the 
ſtreygth to the liquor equally without e and if the 
malt does not deſcend faſt enough of it ſelf, you ſhoul( 
preſs it down with your hand or rudder. This ought to be 
done gradually. | 

And after the malt is ſettled and the liquor appears abort 
it, you are to dee as much more hot water out of the 
copper, as will make it up go gallons for one hogſhead; 
and then keep it ſtirring continually in the maſh fat for ty 
hours. 

This being done, pull out your rudder and puting a lit 


dry malt on the top, cover it cloſe, and let ir ſtand undi 


turb'd half an hour, that it may run off clear, and the malt 
being ſunk to the bottom, the liquor that was at the top 


will run through it again, and bring away with it the ſtreogit 


of the malt. | 
- After this open your tap-ſtaff, and let out about a galln 


not into the tub underneath, or under back which is to te- 


ceive the wort, but into a bucket or pail, and put it u 
back again, ſtopping the tap-hole. _ 3 
This may be done two or three times, till you find it rus 
clear; throughout the whole courſe of your brewing, yl 
muſt do all you can to promote the clearneſs and finencs 


of the drink. 
. 4 


BR 
As to the Fineneſs and Clearneſs of Drink. 


Much the beſt drink is made in the north of England, 
Id there they take the utmoſt care to make their drink 
e; in order thereto, they let their firſt wort ſtand in the 
W-ccivers till it is very clear; and the groſs parts be ſunk 
the bottom; this takes up about three hours in ſummer, 
d about ten or eleven in winter; which they call blinking - 
Itter this, they lade only the clear wort into the copper, 
Haring the ſediment behind. f 

When all is run out into the receiver or under back, they 
de or pour out the ſecond liquor, order'd 1o, as to be 
| then ready to boil on the moaks : and putting the firſt 
ort into the copper again; they boil it pretty britkly, which 
iling, the hops being put on, it does much haſten ; for a- 
put an hour and an half, if it be March or October beer to 
e kept long, and an hour for ſtrong ale that is to be drank 
W 5 
The wort ought rather to be boil'd moderately faſt for the 
e, than to ſtand long to fimmer, that it may waſte the 
o and it alſo will ferment the better after boiling that time, 
un fimmering a longer. 


the The firſt wort being thus boil'd, is to be pump'd or laded 
tie into one or more coolers, in which the ſuillage is to be 
ul behind, taking care to let none run off but the fine. 

be The more coolers it runs into, and the ſooner it cools 


ſpecially in hot weather) the better the drink wall be. 
Let it run from the cooling backs into the tun very cool, 
d ſet it not there to work in ſummer, till it is as cool 
ad; water; but in the winter it muſt be near blood warm at 
toe leaſt ; the bowl in which the yealt is put in order 
ſet it a working, muſt have a mixture of wort hot e- 
ttle ugh to make it all ferment. | 8 
di, When you ſee it begins to work up thick to a yeaſt, mix 
val WF gain, and when ye wrought it ſelf a ſecond time to. 
to Wealt, if it be ale and for preſent or ſpeedy drinking, then 
git at in the yeaſt every five hours for two days together in 
e ſummer time or more, in the winter, three or four, or 
lon WWcording as the weather is, covering the fat cloſe that it 
es not in the working tun. [8360 
tu V hen the yeaſt begins to work ſad, and upon turning of 
e hollow of the bowl downwards, ſticks fal to the inſide, 
rum geanſe the reſt into the veſſel, leaving all the dregs in the 
Jau om of the tun, putting up none but what is clear; 22 
| Atter 
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BR 
after it has fermented a few days in the caſk, it will Wi 
fine and fit for drinking. | = 
If you brew in March or October, and hop it for wlll 
keeping, you are then upon its ſecond working up to * Y 
(after you have beaten it in once) to put it up into your wii 
ſel with the yeaſt in it, — it up ſtill as it works og 
and leave a good thick hea 7 
you ſtop it up. : : 
For March and October beer it will be requiſite to h 
large veſſels well bound with iron hoops containing 
three or four hogſheads, if you brew 15 large a quantiy 
this ſort of drink keeping, digeſting and mellowing be 
being kept together in large quantities. 


of yeaſt to ſtop it up, wh 


If the veſſels be not hoop'd with iron, this March bei 


will be in danger of being ſpoil'd or loft ; to leave the 
Fes always open palls it, and if it happen to be faſtened by 
x hours together in the ſummer, a ſudden thunder 


ſtormy night, you may perhaps the next morning find aff 


empty veſſel, and a cover'd floor | 

ome will have it that March is the beſt month in tht 
year for brewing ; but it has been found by experience, thi 
October being ſucceeded by ſo many cold months to dige 
it in, proves the better drink by much, and does not i 
quire ſo much watching and tending as March beer doe 


in opening and ſtopping the vent-hole on every change 
weather. | 
As to beer of five or ten or more years old, it is trut 
more malt and hops as has been before propoſed, will kee 
drink but to ſmall purpoſe ; March beer broach'd at Chrij 
mas, and October, at Midſummer, are generally at the bel 
but will keep very well in bottles a year or more; bt 
the adele ought to be ſtopt cloſe, not with clay b 
with cork, and let there be a little vent-hole ſtopt wich 
ſpile near the bung-hole; which ſhould never be pull d a 
but when a quantity is drawn off together. : 
And by being kept ſo cloſe ſtopt, it will luſh violenlf 
out of of the cock for about a quart, and then = on 
ſadden, and pearl and ſmile in a glaſs like bottled bei 
altho' it be in winter. | 
But if the vent-peg be once pull'd out to draw a qui 
tity, it will loſe its briſkneſs and be ſome time before 1% 
cover it. | a Fr | 
lt is imagin'd that the Reaſon why common brewers ſel 
brew good drink, is the under boiling of their ſtrong wo" 


therefore to remedy this, ſome haye boild it three bo 
* 


< 


Bi 


{WE ithogt any advantage but to their detriment, which is three 
nes as long as is requifite; but the chief reaſon is, that 
1 hey wet more malt at once than they habe veſſels and ſer- 
Wints to work it well, and ſet it cool enough to ferment 
BE indly: and befides brew jo often, that they have not ſut- 
mW cient time to cleanſe and ſcald their brewing veſſels and 
arrels, and allow them due time to dry; but that they re- 
Hin ſuch a reſtineſs, that they will ipoil and four the drink; 
A good ſort of drink may be made not only from malt; 
Sut it may be alſo made from Moloſſes in the manner fol- 
Dwing. i c 
F . liquor is to be prepar'd in the ſame manner as for 
rewing beer, and eighteen or twenty gallons of liquor to 
Dalf an hundred of moloſſes, which are to be put in, and 
weird well together till they are ſufficiently incorporated. 
Ib Thus it is to be put into the copper, with a pound and 
rn half of E Firs, half a pound of dry'd Palm, and 
do ounces of Nurmegs, Cloves and Cinnamon, all together; 
en clap on a blind-head, lute it well, and let it digeſt 
th hours; then let it run into its receiver, and when it 
tu fic to be ſer to work, put in the yeaſt, and let it ſtand 
nd work thoroughly; and when it 1s to be tunn'd up ſuf- 
t rr it to hive age to mellow and become briſk to drink; 
dit will be excellent liquor; and wholſonmem. 
ge Drink alſo may be brew'd of Buck Wheat, Oats, and 4 
nall quantity of Beans mixt with Malt, will not be amiſs; 
truer if with too great a quantity, it will give the drink 2 
| ack. | 2 , | ? 7 
Some perſons for want of yeaſt to ferment drink, have 
beied flour and eggs, others caſtle ſoap; but the true eſſen- 
al ol of barley will do the buſineſs effectually, fo that 
Jig ere will be no want of ferment at any time, that being al- 
ws to be had: | „ 5 
da The quinteſſence of malt is not to be ſlighted,; fdr the 
inteſſence of wine; but more eſpecially that call'd S 
aranifſus above all ſupplies the deficiency of yeaſt in all 
on d every part thereof, it rightly uſed; ade dy 


A, for the orderings Veſſels for preſerving Beer: 
They ought nat at one time to be ſcalded; and at 4nother" 
ne waſh'd with cold water, for that is the direct way to 
ike the beer have 4 twang of the veſſel ; for the ſealdnig 
won veel, does not ſo much waſh away the ſmell of th 
ba and grounds, as it ſtirs up the grumous refinous 5 
| I vuy 


—— ry-s 


wort and then rinſe them, ſet them in the air to dry, ax 


+ BREWING. If you would brew. ls. or lane-tol 


| refied; and fo of conſequence the air in the grain, bel 


| ther, over-boil'd ; by which means its fineſt and ſofteſt pi 
are exhal'd: hence it cannot open or ſoften the malt # 


oily. part of the wood in tha external parts; and 28 fh 
finds; ſomething to operate with, it muſt be doing, u 
ves it an hidden ferment, and cauſes the beer to recm 
the. effects of the twang. 21290004. 10 118 20 T-: or} Fa 
This they are ſeldom ſenſible of in Holland, their yy 
of cleanſing their barrels, is to take out one head, andi 
take them to a river to waſh them well, with a bro 
and then to rub every chink with a bruſh; and then 


Others rub them with hop leaves that come aut of th 


head them again; then they take a long piece of canti 
and dipping it in brimſtone make matches, and with a fy 
coriander ſeeds {et fire to it, and opening the bung let th 
match burn into the veſſel, keeping in as much as they d 
of the ſulphurous flame by laying the bung lightly on, au 

when the match is burnt they ſtop it cloſe for a little time 
and when it is open'd, and the air let in, the caſk is4 
ſweet as a violet. a 5 e af 01 185 


long and good, you ought to brew it in winter: Becauſe i 
the firſt place, the water is not ſo much rarefied by the ray 
of light and heat, Therefore not ſo fit to inſinuate it ſelf 1 
to, attenuate, diſſolve, and bring forth the fine parts andi 
of the grain; and for that reaſon you will be under an 
ceſſity of uſiing, either a greater quantity of malt or kl 
water in winter than in ſummer. - vil 
For not withſtanding the warmth of the water with wh 
you maſh.your malt, may ſeem to make amends for ti 
rareſaction, yet it is to be conſidered, that the parts of tif 
malt, eſpecially its fine oil and ſpirit (which are Wk 
is expected, jhould be communicated to the water) 4 
more condenſed and locked up during the time of an inten 
cold, than in warmer weather, when the air is more I 


a proportion with the cireumambient air. 
And beſides the leak liquor thrown on afterwards, is 0 


much; or if it be cold it conſtringes the body of the d th 
and ſhuts up the fine parts which the warmth bath begun 
to diſſolve and ſet at li idle cn 51 1 Fo | 
, | 47 1 1 e ir 01994 
: 45 : ts if A en ian | 
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WE condlys The vegetable exhalations are ſhut up dut- 


1 
che winter and ſuffered freely to evaporate or diffuſe 
melde in the air. oo 0 _—_ | 


hirdiy. The air or atmoſphere is too heavy in winter. 
he ſummer is a very improper time for brewing good 


1 eping ale or beer : Por al:ho' the water be rarefied by 
0, light cand heat, and the air lighter and loaden with 
+ table exhalations ; yet is the atmoſphere ſo light and 


- cfied for a regular fermentation, which will riſe too high 
Wd cauſe the ſpirits of the liquor to exhale; the ale muſt 


antioue turbid, and will foon turn flat and vapid; 

u There fore, . and autumn muſt — be the 
ut proper times for brewing: for malt brewed alone in 
teWnmer, is ſo diſpoſed to run into a violent fermentation, 


ut there is a neceſſity of mixing ſome crude barley or o- 
Wr grain with it, ground down to a coarſe meal, to check 
too violent diſpofition of the malt to fermentation, 6= 
s ofiErwiſe its vinous ſpirits would exhale and be loſt in the 
mentation to the prejudice of the ale. But by brewing m 
ter, the &xpence of the mixing of ground barley with 
ee male may be ſaved. on e 


| of BREWING in order 70 DISTILLATION.” 


ray 
d rirtt heat the water a little more than blood warm, and 


ing put the malt into a maſhing- tub, put to it juſt li- 
or enough to wet it ; then ſtir it and row it ſtifly, em- 
dying as many hands as are requiſite for the quantity for 
fan hour together, till it is all equally mixt; when you 
e done this, add to it what quantity of liquor you 
nk fit; but the thicker the maſhing is, the better it will 
; then ſtrew it over with a little freſh malt, and let it 
for an hour and à quarter or thereabouts, then let it 
into the receivers, and maſh it again with freſh liquor 
let it ſtand about an hour, rowing it as before, ſo a third 

Bome indeed do maſh à fourth time ; but then it muſt 


tand above half an hour; but three times is enough; 
pu Pome perſons boil the liquor, and let let it cool again: 
t wort that comes in, is pump'd upout of the under back 


auß the cooler there to cool, and then from the cooler into the 
backs, and there they remain till the three worts come 
ther. But here you muſt obſerve, that this is neither 


Ned nor boil'd as for bcer. 
Th © When 


* 


When the liquors are down in the backs in a proper 
neſs and fit to be ſer, there muſt be put to it a ſul 
quantity of yeaſt to work it well, as is done for ale, and 
the yeaſt riſes, beat it down again and keep it all in, and} 
it work ſo for three, four or five days, according to the ſem 
of the year, and temperament of your back; for a ba 
waſh either too hot or too cold ſer, may caſily be he 
by adding cold or hot liquor. ee ee 
Ihe time when the waſhes are come, being exactly kng 
the thick yeaſt may be taken off to ſet other backs wi 

It works it ſelf down flat, and then the thick yeaſt i 
ſtick to the bottom, and what lies a top will be a hoaryy 
yeaſty head, and here you muſt take notice, that the wi 
muſt be neither ſour nor ſweet, but in a medium bett 

both; for in this ſtate it will be moſt profit to the diſt, 


Due manner of working the liquor into low Mines a 
Sei 6407 Proof Spirits. | 


Pump the liquor out of the waſh-back into the fill, t 
it is filld as high as the upper nails, or thereabouts ; alu 
care muſt be — 5 in the pumping it up, that a perſon | 
the ſame time row all up together, ſo that that in the h 
tom may come into the ſtill thick and thin; but the noſe 
it is not yet to be =” into the worm. fs Grow e 

A good fire muſt be made under it at firſt to make 
"boil, and thus a great part of the Ga/5 will go off as mH ur 
as poſſibly can without decoction. 5 8. 6 

5 * ery as the beak begins to drop, the noſe is toni 
put into the worm, and luted well with a paſte made 
Whiting and dry flour, Tag 
When the ſtill has been brought to work, if it ſhouldn 
too faft; the ſtill muſt be immediately damp'd with wet cu 
oraſhes, TER FFF 
And after this manner they proceed to the firſt extril 
on of low wines. | 3 8 | 
Here you may take notice, that ſome malt will run 
one cann, nay two or three of proof ſpirits, and then it 
nerally runs long; others will not run at the beginnunp 
fully proof, yet it will yield indifferently well. 
The low wines being thus diſtill'd, are ſuffered to lem 
or 14 days to inrich themſelves; then they proceed ton! 
cond extraction into proof goods, and fo on to a thin 
ctification. 5 9 i fig 4 * 
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e Directions for BREWING OCTOBER BEER 


W Take care that the malt be ſound and good, and ſuch, 
has lain two months inthe heap after it has been malted, 
Pit it may become of ſuch a temper, that the kernel may 
elt readily, in the maſhing. _ „ 48 
2. The well dreſſing of the malt ought to be one chief 
re; for unleſs it be freed from the tails and duſt, the drink 
ill not to be ſo fine and mellow as it will when the malt 
as been dreſs' d. TO FW 
z. Again regard ought to be had to the grinding of the 
alt, according as it has been dry d high or low; for if it be 
joh dry'd, then a groſs grinding wil be beſt, otherwiſe 
may be ground ſmaller; for the care in grinding conſiſts 
this, left too much of the huſk being ground ſmall ſhould 
ux with the liquor, which will make a groſs dreg, and of 
pnſequence the drink will bave no fierce fermentation, and 
that means it will become acid, or what is called ſtale. 
4. After the malt is ground, let it ſtand in the ſacks 24 
urs at leaſt, to the end that the heat in grinding may be 
lay d, it being ſuppoſed: that by ſo ſtanding the kernel 
| diſſolve the more caſily. . 

Let the quantity of hops and malt for three hog- 
eads of beer be five, quarters of malt, and 18 pound of 
bps and the malt be pale dry d, than allow three or four 
dund more of ho[ss. e 

6. The next thing is the Liquor, the choice of which is of 
nfiderable - advantage in brewing good drink, the ſofteſt 
ds preferr'd ; haſh water not being to be made 
WD 50. „ 75 
7. Boil the firſt liquor, with a handful or two of hops, 
d before you ſtrike it over with the goods or malt, cool in 
as much liquor, as will bring it to a temper, not to ſcald 
e malt, for 1t is an error not to take the liquor as high as 
ible, but ſo as not to ſcald the malt. 
9. The next liquor do the ſame; and indeed all liquors 
ght to be taken as high as may be, ſo as not to ſcald. 

9. When the wort is let from the malt into the under- 
ck, put to it a handful or two of hops, it will preſerve it 
m that accident which brewers call Hinking or Foxi ng. 
10. In boiling worts, boil the firſt wort high or quick; 


-v a ” 


the quicker the firſt wort is boil'd the better it is. 

II. dil che ſecond more than the firſt, and the third 

oe than the ſec ond. „ | | „ 
| Sold 3 - I „ 12. In 


þ 

i : 
| 
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caſk to fill it up; and not put any of the drink that will! 


then ſtop it up cloſe, and let it ſtand till the fp 


fermentation, which when it is over ſtop it cloſe, leaving 
: vel: 


B R 


12. In cooling the worte lay them thin, and let a 
well cool'd, and take care to let them down into 
tun leiſurely, that as little of the ſediment or feeces /will®! 
cauſes the fermentation to be fierce or mild) may come n 
the worts. | Hs | 


8 ; that the ſalt does not exhale it ſelf above o 


ulphur, conſiſts a great part of the art of brewing. 


clean and light. wg 
15. In N let it be dene by a cock from the ui 


place'd 5 inches from the bottom, to the end, that the great 


part of the ſediment may bs left behind, which ſediment 1 | 
be thrown on the malt to mend the ſmall-beer. - | bt 
16. When you tun your drink fill your veſſel full, r 
let it work out at the bung-hole, keeping a reſerve in a {mi 


under the yeaſt, after it is work'd over into the veſſel; h 
put it up by it ſelf in another caſk, for it will not be ſo gi 
As your other drink in the caa xk. © 
17. Having done this, wait for the end of oy OR an, 
year; for if it be brewed in October (as it oug to be) het 
will have time to ſettle and digeft all the winter ſeaſon. 
18. In the ſpring of the year the vent-hole ought to 
wor, dps that you” know whether the drink ferments« 
not; for as ſoon as the weather grows warm the drink M 
ferment again, which fermentation when it is over, ſtop 
up well again, and let it ſtand till the September fol 
ing, but not longer; then peg it, and if you find oy 
4 of 2 good pleaſant taſte 1 


ſine, the hop well rotted, an 
Armin 5 

I 9. Ther and not before, draw out a ee it; e 
ut to it two ounces of iſinglaſs, cut ſmall and well beatt | 
har it may melt, ſtirring it often, and whipping it with 
whiſk, till the iſinglaſs is melted, than ftrain it, and put! 
into the veſſel, and ſtir it well together, then ſtop the but 
[5a do it but ſlightly, for this will cauſe a new but fi 


- 
Gy 5 
by 
* 3 
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ent hole 2 little ſtopp'd, Net it ſtand. and in ten days or a 


d more it will be tranſparently fine, and you maydrink 
tit out of the veſſel till you have drawn off two third parts, 


Elder bert the reſt, which, will in 2 life time drink 
Pery well. | Is 

75 If the drink be well condition d for taſte, but not 
ne in September, and you would drink it preſently, rack 
off before you put the iſinglaſs to it, and then it will fine 


he better and drink the clearer. 1 Tis 
| A Preſcription to make BEER, Ec. fine | quickly. 1 


Separate the liquor from the feeces, when you let your 
ort out of the tun into the under- back, which may be 
lone in the following manner. A Ter 

| When the wort is let out of the tun into the under-back, 
uch the wort in ſome tub ſo long and ſo often, as you. find 
trun foul ; then put that you ſo catch'd on the malt again, 
nd repeat this till the wort run clear into the under-back, 
his is a very way, for it is the feeces which cauſe the 
jerce and violent fermentation, and the hindering the com- 
of them with the wort is in ſome meaſure the way to 
are fine drink | Ho is 

Take notice of this, that the finer you render your wort 
he ſooner will the drink be fine. „ 

Some that have been _ curious in brewing, have cauſed 


ia nels to be plac'd, that all the wort has run through one 
more of them into the tun before working, by which 
eechod the drink was rendered both very fine, and well 
n. aſted. EIFS | =+ {+ g 59 a tha 
rok 


BROOM, is of a provoking and fubtilizing quality; and 
tough it is injurious to the heart and ſtomach yet the wa- 


r diſtilld from the flowers is good for the ſtone; and the 
ed of it pounded and drunk to the quantity of half a dram . 
d corrected with Fennel or Auniſecd, (that it may not be 
1 to any parts af the body) it will work . 
n Ate 


| downwards; and not only bring away phlegm, b. 
be ſuperfluous humours of the reinsk 
it _ For a BRUISE.. 


$ — 


Make a poultiſe of bran and urine, and apply it as hat as 
n can bear; if it be very bad repeat it as it cools, od 
ng EE 4-1 5 LA; c-- 45 @ 
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Papi it off from, the herbs, and add to the oil. about hu 


the oil of turpentine, one ounce of natural balſam, and 


BR 


dq it as ſoon, after the hurt as you can, to prevent its fie, 


ling: which the air is apt to cauſe. 
A Drink for an inward BRUISE, 


Take Azrimony, Avens, Bonewort, Wood Betony, Bra: 
ble Buds, Zugloſs, Comfrey, Cinquefoil, Daſy Roots, Da 
gelion,, Hawthorn. Buds, Wild Hoey-ſuckle,  Sanitle, Si 
0u5, Rib-wort, of cach one handful ; to theſe put two quay 
of white wine, and four quarts of runing water, at 
boll all till the half be conſumed ; then ſtrain it, and ad 
to it a quart of honey, let it boi] again for ſome time, f 
it to cobl, and then bottle it, cork it cloſe and keep it ſu 
uſe. Ihe doſe is two or, three ſpoonfuls in the morning 
This is good for ſores, wounds and hurts new. or old, y 
men, women or, children. oy + 3 


It will , keep, many years, and is neceſſary ſor all 3 
; 3 Das BW $5 4.44 5 874.4 s ; 
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As Oil for, @ BRUISE.. . het 


Take the tender tops of Bg ure, Red Sage, Tonen 
IWWormevood, Plantane, Rue, Jormentile, Scabtous, Comfre 
Broom, Oſmond-royal, Cammonile, Charity, Rape, Southen 
%,, St. John's wort, Roſemary, Solomon's-Seal, Adder 
ſpear, Amber, Herb Robert, Golden Rod, Ground Saiiicl ui 
5 le, of each one handful; ſhred. . all theſe, very ſmal 
and inſuſe them in a quart of oil olive, and three pints 
neat gil; put them into a glaſs veſſel, ſtop them cloſe, an 
Jet them infuſe for ten or twelve days in the heat of the fun 
ſtir them every night when you take them in: Afﬀeerwaid 
boil it over a gentle sfire,, till the oil become green; th! 


dful of 


1414 


F 
Auger of oil of worms, digeſt all in the ſun as before; bu 
and ſtra in it. and keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe. | | 

in N. . This muſt be made in May. n 


BUGLE. If this plant be taken in ſome liquid it il 
draw the blood out of the veſſels, and 18 good for all inn 
ruptures; the juice is excellently good for all ulcers in ft 

mouth and gums. e eee „ 
. vers 


9 


BU 
BUGLOSS, is in quality much like borage, but ſome» 
ing more aſtringent ; the flowers of both, with the intire 
bat, are greatly reſtorative, being preſerv d 


BUGS, 70 kill. 
Take of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine (vis. lamp ſpi- 


L 2 
. 
— 


47 

ue) chat will burn all away dry, and not leave the Jeaſt 
oiſture behind, half a pint; newly diſtill'd oil or N of 
an pentine, half a pint; mix them together, then take half 


ounce of Camphire, and break it into little bits, put this 


o the ſpirits, c, and it will diſſolve in a few minutes; 
lake them well together, and with a piece of ſpunge or a 
(ruſh dipt in ſome of it, waſh well the bedſtead or furniture 
ig which thoſe vermin harbour and breed, and it will infali- 
„ kill and deſtroy both them and their knits, altho' they 


arm never ſo much, | I 

But then the bed and furniture muſt be well and thorough- 
y wet with it (having firſt bruſh'd the duſt off them very 
lean, and they have been well ſhaken) and then it will nei- 
her ſta in, ſoil, ar in the leaft hurt the fineſt ilk or damaſk bed 


bat 18, 


he ingredients here preſcrib'd will not coſt more than a 
ung, and will be ſufficient to clear any one bed of bugs, 
er o ir ſwarm never fo much with them. 
1% you drop but one drop of this upon the largeſt live bug, 


ou will ſee it dead in an inſtant. we SLRS 

And if any bug or bugs ſhould appear after the uſing of it, 
t will only be for any part of the lacing about it having not 
een well wetted or tome of the foldings, linings or tapes of 


ſun Wc curtains, near the rings, or ſome of the joints or holes in 
Wund about the bedſtead or head-board, Ec. in which the 


ugs neftle and breed,” and then if you wet ſuch places well 
ver again with the ſame liquor, pouring {ome of it into the 
onts and holes where the bruſh cannot reach, will not fail 
blolutely to deſtroy them all, and the liquor dries in as faſt 
Sit is put on. 1 7 8 3 
Indeed ſome beds that) have much wooden work, as car- 
ing, Oc. about them, cannot be well cured without being 
ken down; but others that can be drawn out, or that you 
an well get behind, may. : | yy 

As to the ſmell this mixtare occaſions,” it will be all 
pne in two or three days time, which yet is very Whole 
me, and to many perſons. agreeable enough. i | 
Remember when you uſe the mixture to ſhake it well 


ether, and uſe it in the day time and not by candle- 


U 


Uegbt, leaſt the ſubtlety, of the mixture ſhould car 
flame as you are uſing it and cauſe damage · 1 5 


Several Ways to deſrey BUGS. 


1. Take oil of turpentine, and with à fmall bruſh wi 
over the bed-ftead, and all nail holes, chinks, Cc. and! 
will immediately kill both bugs and knit. 

2. Paint the bedſtead over with ae ground i 
Linſeed and Turpenti ne oil, and the bugs will not harbay 
in it. 

3. Take common oil and water, in which boil Vornun 
and Rye, till the water is conſumed ; then ſtrain it and ni 
with it a good quantity of greaſe, of which making an ot 
ment, rub with it the chinks and joints of the bedſtead. 

4. Take Cyprus galls, pound them and infuſe them in al 
covering them with it two fingers thick, ſet it out in the fu 
and air for 48 hours; then ſtrain out the oil, and prefling thi 
galls very hard, rub your bedſtead with it. To 
J. Take ox gall and hemp oil; mix them together, at 
rub the joints and bedſtead with it, and the bugs will nei 
come near the places you have rubb'd, 5 
6. Take black ſoap and common ſoap in equal quantite er 
pound them well, then add an equal quantity of quick: ſibe 
mix them well together, making them into an ointment, au 
with it rub the places where the bugs frequent. 
Take a good quantity of the juice of Wormmwood, and dl 
of Olives; boil them together till all the juice is conſumei 
then ſtrain the oil, and mix ſome quick Sulphur, and ri 
the bedſtead and chinks with it. . 


To preſerve BULLACE. 


Take bullace, before the froft hath ſiezed them; | 
them be freſh gathered and clear fruit, ſcald them in watt 
then weigh them, and take their weight in fine ſugar and 
little water, and boil it to a ſyrup; then put in your bull 
and boil them till the ſyrup is very thick, and the fruit! 
clear; then put them up in gallipots or glaſſes and cover the! 


» BURDOCK. rhe larger, is of a diaphoretick and dun 
ſive quality; and ſomewhat aſtringent, from whence it comWrq 
to paſs that the ſame is vulnerary : it is given in aſthma ron 
the ſtone, {pitting of blood, ſwelling of the ſpleen and otic 
parts, as alſo inveterate ulcers; the ſeed of it is accou" Wh ry 
an excellent Zithontriptick, We 


1 B U 


The leaves are apply'd to old wounds, to diſlocated joints 
End burns; they are alſo uſed in inflammations of the legs, 
Procceding from St, Authony's fire, to draw out the heat. 
The root is accounted a Diaphoretick and an Antipleure- 
ick. It is to be cut into ſlices to be boiled, and the decoction 
züge the ſame effect as Suine and Sarſapari ll. 


1 


WW BURDOCK be leer, is diſeuſſive, the leaves are ug d 
id þ utwardly to ta ke out the fire of an inflamed cancer; and its 
vor 18 good for diſcuſſing the piles, and all ſorts of tumours. 


NR Pr 4 BURN, an Ohmment. rm. 
Take Hufe. leck, Green Elder , and ſmooth Plantane 


vine, vinegar, and a ſpoonful and a half of urine ; two ounces 
e l old tallow candle, and a pint and a half of olive oil; boil 
Ill theſe together for two or three hours, keeping them con- 
inually ſtirring with à ſtick; then ſtrain it through a new 
anvas ſtrainer, and ſet it on the fire again, adding two ounces 
nee yellow bees wax, fliced thin; let it boil for half an hour, 
id then pour it into pots, and tie it cloſe down with blad- 


i e, and it will keep ſeveral years. ee, 
dei When you have ôccaſien to uſe it, rub a piece of white 


aper till it is ſoft, then ſpread it over with this ointment, 
nd anoint the burn with the ointment, firſt with a feather, 
d SIRE COU RR Ros 

Let this be repeated morning and evening, till the burn is 
uite well. It will take out the fire, and give eaſe in a 
quarter of an hour, ſkin over the wound; and you need not, 
jor ſhould not uſe any thing elſe. | 2 


To take the Fire out of « BURN. 
2 Lad I iet 1 PR, 44 1 


Take an apple, pare it, core it, and pound it well with 
Mad oil, till ir is a pretty ſoft poultice; bind it on the part, 
Ind as it dries lay on freſ ir. 
lt the ſkin be off, nothing is better than this. 
BUSTARD, is at preſent only a wild fowl, and is ro 4 
dund upon large heaths or plains, it is a moſt noble bird, 
nd may certainly be bred tame about the farm, with leis 
ouble than the common turkeys; their eggs have been 


; 
2008 

! 
n 


the 


nee 
TK 


Men found, and may be ſet under turkeys, and be allow'd 
um at liberty as ſoon as they are hateh . 


eaves, of each half a pound, the eighth part of a pint of 


Or, 
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Or elſe they may be fed with rotten eggs: boil'd: hard, | 
chopp d ſmall, like young pheaſants, but they ought to bei 
ares as ſoon as they have gain'd a little ſtrength, leſt the 
55 — may be done, ſee the article PHEASANT, 
Some affirm that the croſs ſtrain, between the turkey a 
the Virginian buſtard, are at liberty to fly and breed in} 
e to I 1507 17 
. . Theſe buſtards my likewiſe be caponiz'd, as well as tu 
keys, to make them larger; the beſt time to do which yil 
be a little after harveſt. 3 
Buſtards are common in the pla ins of Norfolk, Cambritg: 
Hire, Salisbury plain, and upon the Downs, and their cg 
e i OY oh nt 0 102 


BUT'TER. For the making of it; when it has ben 
churn'd and gathered well together in the churn; open th 
churn, and let the houſewife with both hands gather it wel 
together, and take it out of the butter milk, and lay it int 

2 very clean bowl or earthen pan, ſweetened for that Pur 


Wüilnt any moiſtar e n 20 gr aretty 
When this has been done, the butter is to be taken out d 
the Water and ſcotch'd and ſlic'd over with the point of! 
knife, every way as thick as you poſſibly can, not lei el 
any part through which the knife has not paſs'd ; this is to Mat 
done to fetch sut the ſmalleſt hair, mote, bit of a 14 
ſtrainer, or any other thing that may have happen d to fil 
into it. 7b. ͤ w 
Then ſpread the butter thin in a bowl, and take ſuch u 
quantity of ſalt Aas-you think. fit; but if, it be for ſweet buten en 
hut a very little, and ſprinkle it on the butter, and then wil 
the hand work it very well together, and make it up inn 
diſhes, pounds, half pounds, or what quantities and fom 
you pleaſe. I » t9 F 
. 8 ba 


Fyͤyor the Poudering or Potting ef BUTTER,. 
l i nw 111 . oo trot 1. e 
The butter- milk in freſh butter muſt not by any means 
waſh'd out with water; only work' d clear with the han 
for water will make it ruſty or reeſy. 5 


o 
; 


When 
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when this has been done, the butter muſt be weigh'd, 
hat you may know how many pounds there is of it; be- 
auſe if this be done after it is falted, you will find your felf 
uch deceiv d in the weight; then open the butter, and ſalt 
It very well and thoroughly, beating it with your hand, till 
I be generally diſperſed through the whole maſs of butter. 
Aſterwards take clean carthen pots very well glazed, leaſt 
he brine ſhould leak through them, and lay ſalt in the bot- 
Pom of it, then put in the butter, preſſing it cloſe down with 
Pour hands, and when you have fill'd the pot, cover the top 
with falt, ſo that no butter may be ſeen; cloſe up the pot, 
and ſet it where it may ſtand cool. 1 
But if the dairy be ſo ſmall, that you cannot fill up the pot 
at once, then having potted up what you have, cover the but- 
ter over with ſalt, and the next time you churn lay in more, 
Was before, till the pot is full. ö 
But in large dairies, where the quantity of butter is too 
much to be contain'd in pots, then you muſt put it in barrels 
hat are very cloſe and well made, and falt the butter very 
well, as before, and fill the barrels, and with a ſmall clean 
ſlick, make holes in it, down through the butter, even te the 
bottom of the barrels; then having made a ſtrong brine of 
lt and water, ſo that it will bear an egg, which muſt be 
yell boil'd, ſcummed and be let ſtand ll it is cold, pour it 
pu the top of the butter, till it ſwims upon it, and fo leave 
ttofettJe, | | 
Some boil a branch of roſemary in the brine, and that is 
not amiſs, but whole ſom and pleaſant: But tho' butter may 
be _ at any time between May and September, yet the 
beſt ſeaſon of all is May, the air being then moſt tempe- 
rate, the butter will take ſalt the beſt, and will be the leaſt 
lubject to reeſings. | 1 | 8 8 | 
There is butter of different colours and ſeaſons; the yel- 
ow, which is naturally of that colour, is accounted the beſt, 


ch ut as for that which is tinged with ee} pouts, it not only de- 
mern reives the fight, but is very often diſagreeable to the taſte. 

wing It is caſy for thoſe that deal in butter, to diſtinguiſh” the 
io butter that is of a natural yellow colour, from that which is 
am nade ſo by art; the latter being of a deeper colour than the 


ther, There is alſo butter of a pale yellow, that is not 
bad, but not ſo good as the other. Fe 
Butter of a * colour is neither ſo well taſted, nor ſo 
Profitable as the other, May Butter is that whic 
ways the beſt taſte,” and is moſt in eſteem. K 
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- BUTTER. - In Cambridgeſvire, when the butter is iy Wh 
they take it out and waſh it, if it be for preſent ute, παü 
wiſe not, and with a fleeting diſh draw it backwards and. 
wards in a bowl, a little at a time, to let out the butter -. mig 
and by how much the cleaner that is got out, by ſo much 
better the butter will be; then they ſalt it, allowing abu 
2 pint ot ſalt to 15 pound; but ſome put more, and ſom 
leis; and having falted it, they draw ir over again with 
fleeting diſh, once or twice, and then weigh it into pound i 
and roll it into long rolls of three quarters of a yard long, 4 

more, then if it be hot weather, they put it into a baſket, al 
hang it all night in a well, within a yard or yard and half 
the water; which renders it ſtiff ; and in thele long rolls i 
is carried to market, to be cut out in ſuch ſizes as is thought 
Proper. QUELAS ; . a | 

Some have made their butter into balls, of 30 or 40 pound 
weight, and ſalt it a little more than for freſh butter, ani 
this they have laid in the middle of a bin of flour, and it ha 
kept good all the winter. 7 Stag OO 

Some churn new milk, which makes the beſt butter, bu 
it will not keep. If falt butter be well waſh'd and ther 
beaten up with new milk, it will taſte like freſh butter. in 

You muſt take notice of this, that ſome grounds will neret 
produce good butter, and others again will not produce good 
cheeſe, altho' the dairy ſhould be manag'd never ſo well. 

There is one ſort of cattle, which tho' they be fed in the 
fineſt ſort of graſs, and the beſt paſture, will never yield 
rich milk; and on the other hand, others will yield a rico. 
milk in any paſture, | Defoe 

Again, if the cows feed upon Crow Garlick, Alliaria ov! 
Saxifrage, the butter will be ill taſted. - 

If the cows feed upon ſhort, fine graſs, there will be monk 
cream in the milk, than if they fed upon long rank graß 
indeed the long rank graſs will yield more milk than the 
ſhort, bur leſs butter, and worſe too. 

Again, the milk of one cow will give richer and better but: un 
* — the milk of others, tho' they all feed on the ſame the 
paſture, ſo that the milk of one cow will inrich the butte! 
made from the milk of 9 or 10 cows; the 9 cows will pro 
duce only a pale, lean butter, while the milk of the oth 
cow will make a butter of a rich yellow colou. 

In many places in England, it is the cuſtom to fer milk ie 
braſs pans, which gives an ill taſte to the milk, and fon". 
— 5 the cream in braſs kettles over the fire, and a8 . 
warms, ftroke the butter as it riſes to the edges of the * 

; L i 
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WT: this is a. very bad way; becauſe the braſs will withour 


7 


bt, ſpoil the taſte of the cream. 


WT he belt and ſureſt way is to ſet the milk in glaz d earthen 
, or elſe in leaden ones; tho the carthen ones are ta be 
eerr'd be fore thoſe of ledlla. n 00 1d bes 
WA dairy ought to be kept very cool, eſpecially in hot 


Wather, which will very much contribute to the advantage 
the butter. +1 (34 (RO DOE: 5 629 
WSome have ſtreams of water running through the dairies; 
d inſtead of glaſs windows, have had no lights at all to 
m; but through wires and ſhutters to them, to be opened 
{hut as the ſun chang'd his courſe. ot te 2t: 
Frhatching alſo is a much codler covering than 1 in 
e parts of England they ſcarce know the uſe of the 
urn, tho that is certainly the beſt way of mann butter, 
in by that means, or ſomething equivalent to it, that is by 
ating the cream, ſo that the oily or fat parts ſeparate from 
> watery parts, in the moſt conſtant and gentle way that is 
ſible; for to uſe this beating of the cream too violently, 
make the butter like par whereas a gentle beating of 
cream, will render it more firm and ſtiff; and when the 
am is beaten with too much hurry, the butter will fer- 
i, and have a very bad taſte; but if it be gently beat or 
m'd, it will be firm and keep the better. ; 
to ſeparate the oily from the watery parts, ſo when once 
churning or the beating of the butter is begun, it muſt 
continued in the molt conſtant manner that can be, till the 
tter is made. | | 
or if the cream had been churn'd or beaten perhaps 
hin three or four minutes of its becoming butter, if the 
rk be left off but one minute, the. oily and watery parts 
ld return to one another again, and would require as 
ch labour as before to ſeparate them; it is like oil and 
egar that has been mix'd by labour, and then let reſt for 
unute or two, they will divide and ſeparate from one 
(ther, as much as if they had never been mix'd; but yet 
beating of it too violently, will make the butter oily. 
j, the very beating of cream with a ſpoon in a ſmall bowl 
it to butter. | „ Ixq MI 
n great dairies in Holland, where one farmer keeps 4 or 
dcows, they put the cream into a large well, lin d with 
„ and having a large beam ſet with croſs bars, which is 
d in the cream by a horſe; but the violence of the mo- 
renders the butter rather like oil than butter, and 85 
: conſe · 


ind whereas the intent of churning or beating of cream, is 
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Where butter is churn'd with a gentle motion, it will Al 
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as freſh butter; but it ought to be remembred that Hiffer 


oil the butter. 


ter is come by churning. Of this may curds be made in 


chan will hold it, and having ſet a third part of the quam 
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eonſequence is, that it will not keep long, and as it h 
ported, will not melt well; nothing like the butter [chil 
churn'd by more gentle means. | e | 
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like wax, and it ſhould eſpecially be well wrought wicht 
hands, as ſoon as it is taken out of the churn And faltet 
common uſe; for if the milk be not well work ' d out of H 
will not keep. e, 
Kut if butter does begin to decay in goodneſs or thang 
an ll taſte, if ir be work'd well and wath'd in water, ity 
come to it felt again, and will bear ſalting and pott ing as 


forts of butters, muſt not be put together into the ſame y 
1 eas 
Again, butter that was good originally, and well pom 
may be waſh'd and beaten in the winter, ſo as to be mil 
more ſweet and palatable than freſh butter, made in mn 
Places at that time of the year, and this is frequently pratt 
about Londor. MY 
It is worth rotice, that the beſt managers of a dairy ft 
quently fill up their churns with cold water, before they) 
in the cream in the heat of the ſummer, for fear of ore 
heating the butter in the making; and in the winter tif 
heat their churns with warm water before they uſe then 
but if the churn be over heated it ſpoils the butter; the 
is to {et the bettom of the churn in warm water, when 
weather is cold, ro ſave trouble. | 


To recover BUTTER, turn'd to Oil. 


Pour the oiled butter into a porringer, let it ſtand a lit 
while you melt a little freſh, and as ſoon as it is liquid, n 
into it by gentle degrees, at times, ſome of the butter tif 
was oil'd before; keeping the ſauce- pan continually ſhak 
all the time; and if you find it difficult to be recovered, pl 
in a little milk, and ſhake them together, and it will recoil 

If the ſauce-pan be very thin at bottom, it will be apt! 


' BUTTER MILK. The milk that remains after the b 
manner following. Put it into a clean earthen veſſel, lf 
of new milk on the fire, when it is ready to riſe take tt 


let it cool a little, and then pour it into the butter - mil 


*. 


B U 
about and let it ſtand; when you have 2 mind to uſe the 


g | irds (for the longer it ſtands, the better the curds will eat) 
ce them out with a fine tkimmer, put them into a cullen- 


., and let them be drain'd from the whey, They may be 


een either with cream, wine, ale or beer. 


As for the whey, that muſt be kept in a clean ſtone veſſel, 
d is an excellent Eng, wholeſom drink, to be drank 'in 
Wc ſummer time inſtead of other drink, and will quench 
Wirſt better than beer. | 75 
BUTTER- BUR. The root of this plant is eſteem'd a 
gular remedy againſt che plague, by reaſon of its deſicca- 
e vertue ; for being dry'd, reduc'd to powder and drank 
wine, it expels all venom from the heart, by cauſing a 
entiful ſweating. 5 

For this purpoſe, the bark or rind is to be cut off, and the 
re of the roots ſteep'd in vinegar, and a drink is made of 
is vinegar, or it may be mix'd with the juice of rue and 
acle, and given in peſtilenrial fevers. | 
The powder of this root drank in wine, is very good for 
e 1 of the matrix and the gripes. | 
This powder will alſo kill worms, cure malignant ulcer 
rf, k1bes, Cc. being taken inwardly or outwardly, either 
is juice or decoction. | 


To make Spaniſh BUTTER. 


WBoil a gallon of milk, and while it is boiling, put in a 
pt of cream ; let it boil afterwards, then put it in two broad 
ns or trays, letting it ſtand for two or three days; then take 
cream off into a filver or wooden bowl, and put to it a 
onful of orange-flower-water, with- a perfum'd paſtel or 
d melted in it, and ſweeten it a little with fifted ſugar. 
en beat it either with a wooden beater or filver ladle, till 
s ſtiff enough to lie as high as you would have it. 3 
ake care to beat it all one way, not changing your hand. 
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ABBAGE. Authors ſay, that if cabbage be eaten but 
too little boil'd; it renders the body open and laxatives 
that if it ia much boil'd; coſtive; if eaten raw before ſup- 
vith vinegar, it will prevent drunkenneſs ; if eaten after 


ijurious effects of wine; but ſome again fa, 
— K again Hy Tha 


| CA 
That cabbage is injurious to. the teeth, gums, and 
_ fight, cauſes a ſtinking breath, &c. but that it is leſs 
rious when eaten boil'd, if after it has been boil'd- 1n wil 
water, is preſently put into ſome other hot water, or uM 
meat broth with Fennel, Pepper, Cinnamon or Coriander {li 
Red cabbage alſo eaten with butter or oil without {alt 
good to open the body, ripen a cold, and mend the voin 
and if a little ſugar be added to this broth it is good f 
Afthmas and other diſtempers of the lungs. 
F Cabbage ſeed in broth, is good againſt worms in Chi 
ren. | 
Cabbage ſtrew'd over with long pepper and eaten vit 
ſome good broth, much increaſes nurſes milk. 
The juice of cabbage being drank reſiſts poiſon, procet 
ing from the eating of muſhroom's. | | 
The pith of cabbage boil'd with almonds, and mix'd wills; 
1 honey, and uſed in the for m of a ſyrup, is goodſt 
ſhortneſs of breath, | 8 


A CABAGE Pudding. 


Take a piece of boil'd beef that is not boil'd enoug 
that part of it which is leaſt done, and chop it ſmall, a 
take the ſame quantity of boil'd cabbage as you have. 
meat, and chop that as ſmall as the beef, add two or thr 
eggs beaten; ſeaſon the whole with ſalt and pepper. a 
whatever other {ſeaſoning you like, mix all together in ti 
manner of forc'd meat, then put the the mixture in a lin 
cloth, and boil it till it is enough, which for time muſt 
according to the ſize of the pudding, the quantity of a | 
quartern loaf may require an hour, then ſerve it up to tal 

This is better made with raw ſalt beef, makes an elt 
ordinary paſte, and is much ſofter and fuller of gravy. 


Agoad SEED CARE. 


Dry a qurter of a peck of flour before the fire, with 1 C/ 
ounces of ſugar; pound four ounces of almonds, with f 
ſpoonfuls of orange-flower-water, mix theſe with the ae 
and ſugar ; then add a pound and a half of butter, ub ent 
one half dry, and melt the other in a pint of cream but! 
fore you mix it, put ina pint of good ale yeaſt to half lt 
of ſack, and let it be . to riſe, let the Mt 
ter and cream but juſt melt over a gentle fire, and wil all 


is pretty cool make a hole in the middle of the flow; 


CA 


ur in the butter, cream, ſack; yeaſt; with the yolks of nine 
Jad the whites of four eggs beaten and ſtrain d; mix all 
ell together and ſet it before the fire to riſe; and when it 
ready put it into the hoop, mix in a pound and an halt 
r {ſmooth carraways, and half a pound of candy'd orange, 
Witron and lemon peel cut into long bits, ſtrewing them into 
e middle of the cake. | 

You may if you pleaſe put in more ſweet- meats and ice 
too | 


A CARRAWAY CAKE rirhout Yeaſt. 


| Take two pounds and a half of flour, two pounds of fingle 
eſined ſugar, pounded and finely ſifted, to theſe add 12 
bunces of carraway ſecds; allow to this two pound of butter 
ork'd in four ſpoonfuls of orange-flour-water till it is per- 
Aly mix'd and looks like cream; beat the yolks of ten 
20s and the whites of five very well, adding to them while 
cating three ſpoonfuls of ſack, ſtrew in the flour, ſugar 
d ſceds by little and little into the eggs and butter, with 
alf a pound of candy'd citron, lemon and orange peel; mix 
|| well together, keeping beating of the ſtuff till you put 
imo the hoop, which is to be done at the very time that 
e oven is ready; let the fierceneſs of the oven be over; 
fore you ſet in the cake for fear of ſcorching it. 
You may if you pleaſe abate half the carraway ſeeds. 
PORTUGAL CAKES. © BET 


Take yolks of fix and whites of four eggs, and having 


ch your hand work'd them well into a pound of butter, 
x08! the eggs are intircly mix'd with it, add a pound of fine 
or dry'd and a pound of loaf ſugar ſifted, mix all well 
gether; butter your pans, fill and bake them in ſo gentle an 
zen that will not colour a white paper | 


h i CALF, the young of a cow, and diſtinguſhed into a bull 
elt, and a cow calf. The beſt time for viva in reference 


a dairy, is the latter end of March and all April, for 


rub en the gtaſs begins to ſpring in its perfect goodneſs, and 
ut! occaſion the greateſt inereaſe of milk. 
a lt is better to wean calres at graſs than at hard meat; 
wh . 8 hs : . ERP 2 3 * o *2 
4 = thoſe that have ſeveral paſtures for their kine and calves; 


all do 


well; and rear with lefs coſt than others; tot then 
: 3th 4-7 7 2 9 , K 2 Fre FS: + : ff © 1 the 
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bac 


onion ſtuck with cloves: and a little mace; boil theſe i 
in the liquor for a quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it, 


C A 
the weaning calves with hay and water will make tal 
have great bellies, becauſe they do not ſtir ſo well wii 
them as with graſs, and they will rather rot when ei 
come to graſs, and in the winter they are put into hou 
rather than ſtay abroad, and have hay given them in d 
night, and turn d out in the day time, it be the belt v 

Calves are very ſubject to ſcouring during their ſucki 
kine; and to cure them, take a pint of verjuice, and ci 
that is burnt till it is red, or very well burnt tobacco pin 
which muſt be pounded to powder, and being very fi! 
ſearc'd, put to it a little powder of charcoal, blen all u 
gether, and give it the calf, he will certainly mend in 
nights time. | 
- + Gelding being a work to be done to calves, ſome uf: 1 
when they are young, others let them run a year or may 
before they geld, which is counted the more dangerq 
practice; therefore the beſt way is to do it under tha 
-dams, and after to wi them in good paſtures, and inci 
there grows any impoſthume after gelding, burn his ſton 
to aſhes, and caſt that powder therein and and it willcut 


him. See Cow and Veal. 
0 Rog, a CALF's HEAD. 


Waſh and pick the head very nicely having taken outth 
brains and tongue, and having prepared a good quantity 
forc'd meat with veal and ſuct well ſeaſoned, fill the 
of the head with this forc'd meat; ſkewer it and tie it t 
gether upon the ſpit, and roaſt it for an hour and half. 
Beat up the brains with a little ſage and parſley ſhr 
fine, a little ſalt and the yolks of 2 or 3 eggs; boil t 
tongue, peel and cut into large dice and fry that and the brit 
and alſo ſome of the meat made up into balls with ſlices 


Let the ſauce be ſtrong broth with oyſters,  muſhroo 
Capers, and a little white wine thickened. 


3. 


0 Haſh s CALF'S' HEKADo 


Boil the head till the meat is almoſt enough for eat 
then cut it in thin ſlices; then take | three quarters 
pint of good gravy or ſtrong broth, and add half a pin los 
white wine; half of a nutmeg, a couple of anchovies fil 


}; 


CA 


il it up again; then put in the meat with a little ſalt 
W your palate, and a little lemon peel ſhred fine, let it 
a little, and if you will you may add ſome ſweet 
reads, and make ſome forc'd meat balls of veal; mix the 
0 rains with the yolks of gps and try them to lay for garniſh. 

When the head is ready to be ſent in, ſhake in a bit of 
cutter. | 1 - 


To Bake a CALP'S head. 


e Divide the calf's head, waſh it clean, and having the 
n olks of four or five eggs well beaten, with a quill daub the 

ide of the head ali over with them, and on thar ſtrew 
ic 1 aſpings of bread fifted, flour, ſale, pepper, nutmegs and 
moWace powdered; and allo ſweet herbs powdered, a little 
ewe ſhred ſmall, and the brains cut in pieces and dipp'd in 
thaWick butter; then cover the head with ſome bits of butter, 


nei our into the pan ſome white wine and water, with as much 
ron avey and cover 1t cloſe. n i 
leu Let it be baked in a quick oven, and when it is ſerv'd 


p, pour on ſome ſtrong pravey: and garniſh with flices of 
mon, red beet root pickled, fry d oiſters and try'd bread. 


To make a CALF'S HEAD PYE. 


Divide the calf's head, clean it, ever it, then cut it in 
large ſlices, and ſlit the eyes, ſeaſon with falt, pepper 
utmegs, and ſweet herbs dry'd and powder'd, than lay it 
the paſte with pepper and falt at the bottom, and ſome 
Its of butter ; then put in 12 hard eggs, and the follow- 
g forc'd meat. 5 é 
Shred lean veal ſmall, and ſeaſon buttered eggs with ſalt 
cc ld pepper and other ſpice beaten, and ſweet | herbs pow- 
44 mix this with the yolks of two or three raw eggs 
eaten and make it into a paſte, then roll it into balls, and 
tit into the pye with the meat; you may if you pleaſe 
ad balf a 9 5 of currans well pick d and only rubb'd in 
cloth, and not waſh'd. | _ | | 
Then cloſe the pye, and juſt before it goes into the oven 
dur in a gill of white wine and half a 7 of water; bake 
and ſerve it hot, and you may it you pleafe add the 
lowing liquor. | 
Take halt a pint of white wine and the fame quantity of 
ater and the juice of a lemon having boil'd theſe two ar 
Nee minutes beat the your of four cggs well, add a quar- 
3 tet 
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it of a poind of batte and as mach Tugar as vil . 
it to your palate, mix theſe all together taking care thy 
it does not curdle, and pour jt into the pye juſt bein 
. AA. 16 

Into this pye may be put cocks-combs blanch'd, and fo 
citrons or lemon peel candicd, if you would have it a (ira 
PYE- | 


m mung — * 


To dreſs 4 CALF'S HEAD in a Grand Diſh. 


Let your calf's head be large and fair, let it beclefi 
two and cut off the chop or muzzle, and waſh it yell 
waſh alſo the brains dry and flour them, tye them up in 
cloth parboil them; in the mean time cut the fleſh d 
one fide the head in flices, as if for haſh'd meat; but le 
the other ſide of the hcad remain whole, but only markl 
with a ſharp knife crols ways. Let the brains lie till tt 


$ > x &; 


reſt are prepared. es 

Ihen having haſhed the . ſlices, put into their Jiquer 
laſs of white wine, a little muſhroom katchup, ſeaſon wil 
n nutmeg, mace beaten fine, and a little lemon pet 


grated ; ſtew them together with a bunch of ſweet het 
and butter. | 1 5 

When this is enough, put in a little juice of len 
thicken it with cream and butter in ſome of the ſame liqu 
with liquor of oyſters parboil'd, a pint of oyſters, and as mu 
muſhrooms which you are to toſs up with your ſauce, whe 
you. thicken. it, not forgetting to cut the cye into pieces! 
mong the haſh. 5 
"The other fide of the head, the fleſh of it having been d 
£x91s and croſs in the manner of diamonds, about an 1 
Hagge. paſte it over with a feather with the yolks of tl 
or three eggs beaten, and then drudge upon it the follo 
ing mixture. | 
Mix well together raſpings of bread ſifted, with flour 
A1 ſalt and pepper, mace and nutmeg powder'd, and 
ittle ſweet marjoram powdered or ſhred ſmall, put thi 7 
into an oven with ſome bits of butter upon it till is enouf a 
or before a briſk fire till the drudging is 25 0 brown; 
this in the middle of the diſh and the haſh round it. 1 
© Having cut the brains, ſtrew them with a little red 
minc d ſmall, ſeaſon them with ſalt and ſpice, then 
them into thick batter made of flour, eggs and milk, | 
them well in hogs lard or hot heef fut. 
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ih W Then having ready fome oyſters which have been ftew'd 
1 WY little in their own liquor, with a little whole pepper and 
i ace, take off their fins, dip them in the lame batter, and 
chem as directed for the brains. | ; 
Lou muſt alſo: have py of bread cut the length of 
| finger and fry'd criſp, all theſe to be uſed by the way of 
arniſh. 

As for the other part of the garniſh, let it be red beets 
ickled and ſlic'd, and lemon ſlic'd. 

Lou may alſo beil ſome ſkirret roots, and peel and fry 


em criſp. 


one 
vea 


CALF'S FOOT BROTH. 


Boil the calves feet in as much water as will make a 
od jelly ; ſtrain it, then ſer the liquor on the fire again, 
ith two or three blades of mace, and to each quart put 
quarter of a pint of ſack and a quarter of a pound of cur- 
nts clean pick'd and waſh'd; when they are plump'd, 
at up the yolk of an egg, and mix it with a little of the 
dl liquor; and ſet it on a gentle fire to thicken ; put in 
hen r and ſugar to your palate, ſtir in a bit of butter a little 
fore you take it off the fire, put in the juice and peel 
a freſh lemon. 


qu | 
1 Anather Way. 
1 Boil two calves feet, with a bit of veal, a bit of beef, 


d the bottom of a white loaf, put in no ſeaſoning but a 
tle falt, two or three blades of mace, and ſome nut- 


| ep ſliced; when it is boil'd enough, ſtrain it from the 
be res, and having ready ſome rice boil'd tender, ſtir it in; 
ya boil'd chicken in the middle of the diſh, and alſo 


pets. 
70 ſtuff and roaſt a CALF's LIVER. 


Take a freſh calves liver and having made a hole in it 
th a large knife run in lengthways, but not quite thro? 
and having ready 4 red meat or ſtuffing for it, of 
e liver parboil'd, and fat of bacon minc'd very fine, freſh 
Mon Fe grated, ſweet herbs powdered, and ſome eggs 
ter d, to be mix'd with the other ingredients, add to 
tle ſome grated bread and ſpice finely powder'd with 


Til pper and falr, 7 
i | ik. With 
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With this ſtuffing fill the hole in the liver, and youny 
if you pleaſe, make another hole and ſtuff it; then if Ih 
( 2 lard the Hver wh fat bacon, and then roaft it, fon 
it well, and baſting it with butter till it is enough. Om, 
bruſh it over with the white of an egg after: it has bi 
ſtuffed, and firew upon it raipings of bread fifted and wii 
flour, and ſweet herbs dry'd and powdered and ſome ſpill 

and then incloſe the whole in a vealcaul and fo roaſt i 
and is an excellent i,, 11.195. 5m 
This is to be ſerv'd up hot, either with veniſon fas 
made of claret boil'd with cinnamon, and ſweeten'd with ſug 
or with gravey ſauce with a little wine in it. 


Another Way. 


Stuff the liver as before directed, with only this additi 
in the ſtuffing, that is, ſome veal ſuet ſhred very ſmi 
with a little rec | bread, ſpice and dry'd herbs, find 
powdered, with ſome currants plump'd, and a little fa 
make this into a paſte with ſome beaten eggs, and whe 
you have ſtuffed what parts you pleaſe with the mixt 
roaſt it, baſte it well with butter, and ſtrew on now a 
then ſome of the abovemention'd mixture as far as it a 
be in powder or admit of ftrewing; when it is roakk 
ee 5 ſerve it up hot with melted butter and lemon juit 
or verjuice, and garniſh with lemon ſlic'd, and pickl'd bf 


berries. | © 
| | \ a NI 

CALTROP is two fold, the land Caltrop and the ue 
Caltrop. ho 


The firſt of theſe is good for the breaking the fione f 
the kidneys, and alſo to reſiſt poiſon, being in powder, im 
doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram, The decoction of its 
kill fleas. | | r 

The ſecond or rater Caltrop, is cold and aſtragin 
and good for Ropping inflammations or fluxes of blood; i 
fruit being drank in proper liquor, is good for diffolving i 
ſtone in the kidneys, half a dram taken in wine, is gl 
againſt the ſtinging of vipers and poiſons ; the ſame at 
allo ſerve if apply d plaiſterwiſe. | 


CALVES. Some wean their calves at firſt, and ful 
them with milk and whey, with a little bran or flour in! 
wg by this means bring them up till they are able 
ged. , ny 

id 
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W Bot whether you defign to raiſe your calves for breed, 
W.bour or feeding, the * not to want ſtore of good 
aiſture; for if . re be ſcanty at firſt, they will ne- 
. er come to be of large growth. * 85 | 
Lome geld their calves at three months old, ſowing up the 
Wound and anointing it with freſh butter. 2 
In the cutting of calves, they muſt be tied up to a frame, 
ind before they be cut a couple of ſmall ſticks like a pair of 
ongues muſt be faſtened about the ſtrings where the teſti- 
les hang, and taking hold by them, cut away the teſticles, 
o that a little of the upper parts may remain with the fore- 
aid firings ; for by this means, the calf does not run fo 
much hazard by over bleeding, nor does it quite take away 
ts ſtomach. | | 55 | 
You muſt not ſuffer the calf to drink the firſt day, but on- 
y. give him a little nouriſhing meat; and the next three 
lays you muſt: diet him according to his weakneſs, with the 
dung boughs of elm and ſweet graſs cut for him, and take 
ze not to fuffer him to drink too much, | 
You ought while calves are young, to enure them to be 
miliar, and to ſuffer them to be 5 and ſtroaked 
d ty d up to the manger, that when they come to be 
roken they be handled with more eaſe and leis danger. 


In the fattening of calves for veal the Eſſex way, the 
lowing particulars are generally obſerved. viz. 
That the calf be kept cool and dry; that their ſucking 
imes be never neglected; but that they always have their 
milk pen them at conſtant hours. Nor are they 1uffer'd 


o ſuck any thing except it is a chalk ſtone now and then, 
ho' ſome are of opinion it would be better to debar. them 
jt that too, and rather to give them chalk finely ſcraped at 
mes in their milk in ſmall quantities. Eats 
For this they have pens on purpoſe, with floors rais'd two 
Ir three foot above the ee to keep them from the 
amp of the ound, and ſo diſpoſed that their urine may 
ally drain off. 1 | {7:67 $12.5 
Theſe are fo far open in the front, that they may receive 
much air as poſſible, and ſo well covered on the top 
bat they cannot receive any injury from ſtorms of rain. 
They cuſtomarily bleed them frequently, defign'd as is 
Pppoſed, to make their fleſh white; but this ought nat to 
done to that exceſs that ſome do it; 
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them into the houſe the ſame day, and keep them theres 


Of the Lask, Scouring, or Looſeneſs in ſucking CA DM | 


Take a quart of new milk from the cow, aud ſimmer y 
boil in it gently a handful of marſh-mallows, or if you hay 
not them, common mallows, for about half an hour; fir 

the milk from the herbs, and put in the powder of liquong 
and annifeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce, and of treat 
and butter, each an ounce; mixing all well together, a 
giving half to the calf one morning, and the other half tv 
gene. - #3 Bb | re | 


8 prevent the Striking of CALVES. 


Take Rue, the ſmaller Centaury, Featherfew, Rap 
and Celandine, of each half a handful; tye them in buncha 
and boil them in five quarts of middling beer, that is clear ad 
well freed from the yeaſt, or the ſame quantity of water, al 
add to theſe three pints of malt; boil them for a quarter ol. 
an hour, and ſtrain ont the herbs till no liquor will run fron 


them; then add a quarter of a pound of flour of Brin .! 


Amnniſeed, Madder, and powder of Tiquorice, of each tw 
ounces; ſtir all together, and being milk-warm, divide it i 
to five parts, and give a fifth part to a calf. . 


CALVING. The beſt time of calving in reference ed 
dairy; is the latter end of March and all April; for the 
graſs begins to ſpring in its perfect goodneſs, which will oer 
fon the greateſt encreaſe of milk that may be; yet the calrt 
thus calved, are not to be weaned, but ſuffered to feed up! 
their dams beft milk, than to be ſold to the butchers, ou 
certainly the profit will equal the charge. 

But for thoſe calves which fall in Ofober, November, c 
any time in the depth of winter; they may well enough Mt 4 
weaned up for breed; ſince the main profit of the dairy w. 


then ſpent, and ſuch breed will hold up any calves, wil " 


are calved in the prime days, they being generally ſubjeck 
the diſeaſe, called the Sturdy, which is dangerous and more. b 
Now ſome are for the way of rearing to be upon the fi mer 
with flitten milk, and not fuffer the calves to run with 04: re. 
dams ; more particularly, if the husbandman go with 
ox plough, it is meet at leaſt he ſhould breed one or f 
calves or cow calves yearly, to keep up his ſtock, and if 
can do ſo, it will be the more profit to * Mis 


If any cows happen to calve in the month of March, ; 
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e next day, and give them what water is neceſſary a little 
Z | 
Ila the warmeſt part of the following day, they may be 
umd out to graſs; but then take them into the houſe again 
night for a week or 10 days, and before they go abroad in 
e day time give them warm water. 
It is beſt for the dairy when cows calve in March or April 
nd the calves of thefe months will make the ſtrongeſt cattle; 
Sccauſe the cows now begin to give ſtore of milk and the 
ulves will be well nouriſhed and be grown ſtrong before 
hinter. | | | 
lt is beſt to let the /calves run with the cows for the firſt 
fear, if they are defign'd to be bred for large or ſtrong cattle”; 
nd not to wean the calves too early. 


CAMPHIRE, 4s a light, white, volatile and combuſtible 
m, the medicinal vertues aſcrib'd to it are; that it cures 
e inflammations of the eyes, and allays the pains of burns; 
ing mix d with ſome Roſe, Plantain, or Morel water, caſes 
e head-ache proceeding from heat, 


To CAMPHORISE Spirit of Wine. 


- 


Put an ounce of Camphire, into half a pint of high recti- 
ed ſpirit of wine; {er it in the ſun, and always keep it cloſe 
pp'd; as ſoon as it is diſſolv'd it is fit to be employ'd in 
reral uſes, as chilblains, kibes, head - aches, and many ſort 
ſores that want drying. ; 

It is ſometimes del d in Hungary water. A family 
ould not be without it. 


CAMOMIL.L. The roots, flowers and herbs it ſelf are 
It and attenuating; either being taken in drink or apply'd 
way of fomentation, they will forward the Menſes and 
ip women in labour, and likewiſe bring away gravel. It 


at cure the Zaundice and ſeveral other ſymptoms of the li- 
"Es being affected: a decoction of them is good to make 
15 mentations for the diſeaſes of the bladder. That which has 
wie red flower, and is the largeſt is beſt for the ſtone. 


For a CANKER in the Mouth or Gums. 


Mix 20 drops of ſpirit of Vitriol, in half an ounce of ho- 
Jof roſes; keep the ſore place always moiſt with this mix- 
e, and it is à certain cure. 

| Another 


CA 
Another for the Sams. 1 


Take the juice of Sage and e e If each thy 
ſpoonfuls; of white wine vinegar one ſpoonful; Roch An 
half an ounce: take double the weight of the whole of how 
boil it to a thick ſyrup; ſcum it very clean, and when it 
cold, put it 2 for ule. This with ſyrup of AMulberrig1 
good for any fore mouth. „ 


| Another. 
Take a quarter of a pound of Honey, the quantity of. 
walnut of Allum, finely powdered; the leaves of Briar, ( 
Iumbine, Woodbine, and red Sage, of each a handful, two oi" 
three ſprigs of Rye; ſtamp all the leaves, ſtrain the juice a 
boil it with the honey and allum; ſcum it clean and wil 
the mouth often with it. 


PD To make BLACK CAPS. | 


Take 12 large French pippins or golden rennets, cut the 
in half, and lay them the flat fides down to your mazarit 
fingle, as cloſe by one another as 8 will lie, ſqueeze ak 
mon into two ſpoonfuls of orange flower - water over then 
having ſhred ſome lemon peel, ſtrew it between and gi 
over them double refin'd ſugar; ſet them into a quick on! 
and they will be done in halt an hour. 16 


' CAPON is a young cock gelded: this is perform d 
making an incifion near the genital parts ; and thruſting 
finger through the wound, and expeditiouſly taking out . 
teſticle; then ſtitching up the wound, and rubbing it wh 
freſh butter, or the fat of fowl; he may be turn d lod 
among the reſt of the poultry ; but he will be ſad and pen! 
tor ſome days. | 3 2 

If this operation be perform'd in very hot weather, {on 
times the bird will be ſiez d with a gangrene; which, if! 
has not been artfully gelded, will kill 1 

Some ſay the beſt time tu geld a cock chicken, is as foot 
his dam has left him, if his 2 be come down, or eli 
ſoon as he begins to t. 

Capons are made for two purpoſes, the firſt is to be fed 
the diſh, and that either at the barn door; or elſe in pe? 
the houſe, by cramming them with barley meal, moderat 
fifted and mix'd with new milk, made firſt into a 60 

0 | 
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Wough, and then into long crams, bigger in the middle, and 
Haller at both ends, and being firſt wetted with lukewarm 
ilk, and given to a full gorge, three times a day, i. e. morn- 
Pe, noon and night, he will be fat in a fortnight or three 
Weeks time. | 180 | 3 
| The other] is to lead young chickens, ducklings, turkies, 
ea-hens, pheaſants, partridges, &c. which a capon will do 
aturally and kindly, and by the largeneſs of his body will co- 
er or brood 30 of them, and defend them againſt birds of 
rey better than a hen can. VERT | 

The way to make them like him, 1s with a fine ſmall briar 
r ſharp nettle to beat and ſting all his breaſt and nether 
arts at night, and then in the dark to ſet the chickens under 
im, whoſe warmth taking away the ſmart, it will make the 
pon in love with them. | 


To dreſs a CAPON or other FOWL. 
The capon, Oc. A ene for roaſting, cover the breaſt 


th a thin ſlice of fat bacon, and put an onion ſtuck with 
oves into the belly of it, with ſalt and pepper; roaſt it 
nd when it is enongh take off the bacon, an Res i with 
ned bread till it is brown. 

for ſauce you may eat it either with orange juice and ſalt, 
| 1 aa ſtew'd in white wine, ſpice and a little but- 
s Or, 

Small beer and water, of each a quarter of a pint, ſlic'd 
nion, pepper and ſalt, and an ounce of either mutton or 
ef boil'd, till there is not above a quarter of a pint. 
Capons, pullets or other of this ſort of fowl, may, if 
Waſtcd be larded with bacon; except water fowl, which muſt 


} : ; 
N. 


To make a CARAMEL. 


Peel and divide China oranges into quarters, but take care 
t to break the ſkins, lay the quarters before the fire and 
m them till the ſkin is very dry; then having ready a 
und of ſugar fifted through a fine fieve, put it in a braſs 
m or filver diſh, and ſet it over a very gentle fire, keep 
ring it till all is melted, and looks pretty clear; then take 
off the fire, and put in the quatters of oranges one at a 
e; then take them out again as quick as you can with a 

le ſpoon, and lay them on a diſh, which muſt be buttered, 

they will ſtick to it. After this manner may roaſted cheſ- 

nuts 
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fruit before the fire, to toughen the ſkin, for if any wet um 


them and ſcald them in water, with a little ſalt, ſlices of 


bread, dry'd ſweet marjoram powdered, a ſmall anch 


the balls about it; ſome muſhroom buttons, oiſters with th 


C A 
nuts be done, or any other fruit in ſummer ; firſt * j 6 


out, the ſugar will not ſtick : this is to be done juſt bein * 
they are to be eaten, for theſe things will not keep. ; 


CARBONADING. Take a pigeon, chicken, Ec. hi 
it quite along the breaſt; open it and powder the inſide yi 
crumbs of bread, ſalt and pepper mix'd together; then bi 
it on a gridiron, and make a ſauce with ſome vinegar; yi 
may alſo add fome onion, if you like it. | 

After the ſame manner you may dreſs ſteaks or ſlices, 
raw fleſh (being beaten flat) and if you pleaſe, you ny 
firſt ſtick them with cloves and a little laurel, | 


CARDAMUM:; 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts ; water three quarts ; cam 
way, coriander ſceds and piemento, and lemon peel, of cad 
two ounces; diſtil and ſweeten with three quarters of a pou 
of ſugar. | Te. | 


CARDOONS. Pick them well, cut them in pieces; wal 


mon, beef ſuet, and thin ſlices of bacon ; drain them, and ju 
them into ſome good gravy in a ſtew-pan, with a bunch 
ſweet herbs, minc'd beef and marrow, and let them ftey 
when enough, pour in a little vinegar or verjuice, hari 
clear'd them well from the fat. | 


To make & CARP PE. 
Firſt rub half a pound of butter into a quarter of a pe 


of flour, and make it into a paſte with water; then roll1 
one pound more of butter, at two 'or three times; lay Mm 


paſte on a diſh, putting ſome bits of butter in the bottd II 
paſte, with ſalt and pepper at diſcretio. en 


Then the carp being ſcal'd and gutted, waſh it in vinegl 
dry it well and put into the belly of it the following din 
Mince the fen of an eel very ſmall; mix it with grat 


minc'd, two buttered eggs; ſalt, pepper, and a little nt 
meg grated ; mix all well together, and put it in, and wit 
is left of this minc'd fiſh, make it into balls; then eut 9 
the tail and fins of the carp; and lay it into the cruſt, n 3 


CA 

es taken off, and ſhrimps; ſome thin ſlices of fat bacon, and 
es of lemon; ſome bits of butter, and a little mace, then 

Woe it, and before it is ſet into the oven, pour in half a pint 

claret. This py e is to be ſerv'd up hot. | ; 


To ftew CARPS or TENCH. 


CST USE es ec... 


Having a brace of live carps, ſcale, gut and waſh them; 
eed them in the tail, ſaving the blood, becauſe be it never 
little it is to be made a part of the ſauce. > 16159 
coo Lay the fiſh in a ſtew-pan, with the blood, a pint of beef 
ay, as much claret, an onion ſtuck with cloves, three or 
ur anchovies, ſalt, pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs; rhe 
el of half a large lemon, and two or three ſpoonfuls of vi- 
gar: the carps ought to be very nearly covered with the 
nuor, which you mult ſee to by adding the liquor in pro- 
am ron: Set the ſtew- pan over the fire, cover it cloſe, till 
eule under fide of the fiſh is ſtew'd enough; then turn them 
ou ſtew them as before, being cloſe covered till they are 
dugh; then lay them in a diſh upon fry d ſippets of bread, 
rain the ſauce and thicken it with burnt butter, and Pour it 


uu er the ſh. Garniſh the diſh with the roe or milt, bar- 


of rns and ſlices of lemon. | 

d 1 Whereas carps have commonly a muddy taſte, they de- 
ch pacing in a dark, deep ſtanding water; you may cure them 
ſtew 


parting them into a clear water, to purge them for a week 
am ore you uſe them. | | 

Th may be done by putting them in a hamper, and 
 Wurging it into a river, where there is a clear ſtream or 
nch, that is fed by a ſpring. 
he ſame may be done with tench and eels. | 
pen The former method of dreſſing carp, may be uſed in ſtew- 
large roach, dace and chub ; but a tench ſtew'd this way 
much better than a carp. | + 
oy The back and head of this fiſh are the pieces moſt in e- 
em, and eſpecially the head is preſented as a complement 
the preateſt ſtranger. | | | 


l To bake roach, dace and chub, Cc. is as good a way as 
10 ving them, if it be done with the above-mentioned ingre- 
cho lents. | 


f 


* IHE 1: 416 Th Y Another Way. 


Hari firſt ſcaled and waſh'd the carps; clean and open 
a; {lit them neatly, preſerving their blood in vinegar; be 
| | cautious 


CA 


eautious in taking out their inſides, leſt you break ary ig 
for they muſt not be waſh'd on the inſide; then put i 
their bellies whole pepper, falt and a blade of mace, wil 
them in a ſtew-pan or diſh, and cover them with half du 
and half water, with ſpices, ſweet herbs, and a bit of h 
radiſh ; let them ſtew gently, and turn them when they n 
enough; take them out, lay them on a diſh to drain, 2 
boil up the ſauce they were ſtew'd in with two anchor 
bon'd and waſh'd, and a pound of good butter; thicken 
with flour before you put in the butter. 


To force a CAR P. 


Bone a couple of ſoles and a pike, mince the fleſh with 
few onions, ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg and fine (yi; 
adding freſh butter and crumbs of bread boil'd in cream. 
milk; thicken the minced fleſh with yolks of eggs, and th 
whites whip'd up to ſnow. ; | 
Fill a large carp with the minc'd fleſh of the fiſh, a 

ſtew it in an oval ſtew-pan in white wine, and over a gen 
tire, ſeaſon'd with falt, pepper, cloves, a bunch of ſq 
herbs, and ſweet butter. Kh at 

Have alſo in readineſs a large ragoo made with mu 
rooms, truffles, morilles, bottoms of artichokes, ſoft roes 
carps and craw fiſh tails; let it be pretty thin but pala 
ble; put to it a good cullis of what ſort you pleaſe, d. 
the fiſh with the ragoo and ſerve 1t up hot. 


To broil a CARP. 


It having been ſcaled and gutted, flice it upon the ba 
rubbing it with melted butter, and ſeaſoning it with falty 
pepper, then broil it. 7% 55 | 4 
Add to it a ragoo made with muſhrooms, ſoft m 
artichoke-bottoms, with onions and capers. When you 4 
ready to ſerye it, diſh it with the ragoo over it, and ſerſt 
up hot. | 7 THT IL q 


To haſh CARPS. 


Let them be ſealed, gutted and the ſkins taken off, iu 
them, and lay by the fleſh, mince it very fine, with the ft 
of eels, muſhrooms and truMes; ſeaſon with ſalt, pep 


and ſweet herbs cut very final; blanch it in a flew? 


| CA 
A ith good freſh butter, a little fiſh broth ; when it is cpough 


Wc it up with lemon juice. 


A CARP larded with Eels in ragos. : 


Having ſcaled the carp, lard it with ſlices of eel, the 
into a ſtew-pan; ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, nutrifgg, a 
nch of ſweet herbs; and add half a ladle of water, And a 
int of white wine, and if you have them, you may add 
muſhrooms and truffles, and alſo ſmall onions blanch'd, 
ew theſe gently, and when enough, add capers, ancho- 
Wes, and 2 lump of butter, roll'd in flour; let it ſtew a lit- 
e, and ſerve it up hot, the ragoo being well thickened 
id of a good taſte, 


To roaſt a CARP. 
„ 1 : * ; 


Let the carp be one with a ſoft roe, and as large and 
t as you can get, make a ſtuffing with roes, the fleſh of 
|, muſhrooms, onions, thyme and parſley; ſeaſon with 
It, pepper and pounded cloves, adding good freſh Putter: 
Il the carp with that ſtuffing ;' ſew it up, and wrap it 
in clean paper well buttered. | | 
Spit the carp, and while it roaſts, baſte or beſprinkle it 
th white wine and butter, and when enough, ſerve it up 
th a ragoo made with muſhrooms, carps roes, aſparagus 
with a ſorrel ſauce. = 


CARRAWAT WATER. 


ake proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts, carra- 
feeds ſix ounces; draw off and dulcify with 1a ounces of 


Another Way. ; TEM 0” 
Take proof ſpirits fix quarts; water three quarts; cara» 
| leeds bruis'd, a quarter of a pound; lemon (or orange) 
ldry'd, three drams; diſtil and dulcify with a pound of 


Al, 


* x 


i How t0 clean ud foweeten CASKS. | 
the caſk be a butt, A firſt rinſe: out the lees clean 


with 


CA 


with cold water; and having boiling water ready, put i 
and ſerub the bottom with a long handled birch broom wn 
well; and with a ſhorter broom cleanſe the fides very will 
either with water, ſand or aſhes ; likewiſe cleanſe it w 
about the bung-hole, leſt the yeaſt as it works over carry 
ſome. of its filth with it. 3 | 

But if it be a barrel, kilderkin, firkin or pin, the cuſtn 
is in large brew-houſes to put them over the copper-hole 
a night together, that the ſteam of the boiling water or we 
may penetrate into the wood. e 
But this method is ſo violent a ſearcher, that unleſs th 
caſk has been new hoop'd juſt before, it will be apt to fall 


pieces. 8 
Another Way. i | : | at 


Put two quarts or more of lime ſtones into the caſk, po 
ſome: water upon it, ſtop it up directly and ſhake it ut 


about. 
Another Way. 'F 


Dip a long linnen rag, in melted brimſtone, light it atth 
end, and hang it in the caſk, the upper part of the rag bein 
faſtened to a wooden bung. This way is Foth quick and fur 
and at the {ame time will not only ſweeten the caſk, but hl 
to fine the drink. 34 0 | 


The Vintner's Way. 'E 


Take a quarter of an ounce of ſtone brimſtone, one ounz 
of burnt alum, and two ounces of Brandy; melt all thor 
together in an earthen pan over the fire, then dip 1 
the mixture a ſlip of canvas, ſprinkle upon it num t a 
cloves, corriander and anniſeeds powdered, ſet it on ks 
and hang it in the caſk, faſtened at the end with wit 
wooden bung, ſtopping it ſo cloſe that no ſmoke can can an 

+1 an hd. 43 Kb 54 | lar 


Fur a muſty CASK, . 
Boil pepper in water, and fill the caſk with it ſcaldi 
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CA 
For à very ſtinting CASK. 


| | The remcdy is to let the head of the caſk be taken out 
Wy the cooper, and the infide be ſcrap'd or new ſhaved 
Wd let him fire it afterwards, 


To prepare new CASKS for Malt Liquor. 


Some ignorant people chuſe new caſks for ſtrong drink 
ſter they have once or twice ſcalded with water, but this 
rot good; for the beer or ale will be ſure to taſte of the 
I for half if not a whole year afterwards, ſuch is the twang 
the oak and its bark. 5 

To prevent this, when your brewing is over; put up ſome 
ater ſcalding hot and letting it through the grains, then 
Pil it and fill up the caſk, ſtop it well, and let it ſtand 
Il it is cold, de this twice, then take the grounds of ſtrong 
ink, and having boil'd in it green walnut leaves and new 
vor wheat ſtraw, put all into the caſk, full and ſtopp- 
it cloſe; having done this uſe it for {mall beer half 2 
ar together, and it will be thoroughly tweet, and fit for 


og drinks. 
Another Way. 


Dig a hole in the ground _w_ enough for it to lie half 
pth with the bung upwards, let it lie thus for a week 
dit will greatly help either, or any ſtinking caſk. 


INE CASKS, are many of them good caſks for malt 
uors ; becauſe thoſe of ſack and white wine are already 
ſon d to hand and will greatly improve beer, and ales 
tare put in them; but by no means uſe Rheniſh wine 
ks for ſtrong drink; for the wood of them is ſo tinctur- 
with this ſharp wine, that it will ſcarce ever be free of 


and therefore ſuch caſks are rather to be us d for ſmall 
q | | 


laret caſks will much ſooner be made fit for ſtrong 
by being ſcalded two or three times with grounds of 
_g and afterwards uſed for ſmall beer for ſome- 
e cure a claret caſk of the colour and taſte, put a peck 
one lime into a hogſhead, and pour upon it three pails 
vater; bung up the caſk-immediately with a bung of 
or cork, and ſhake W ts about for a quarter of 
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an hour, and let it ſtand a day and night, and it will th 
off the red colour, and alter the taſte of the caſk wn 
much. ; | "16 5434 - et9ty 5 : | 


CATARACT, a diſtemper incident te hogs, making thx 
eyes to water, and a moiſture to aſcend up into thy 
he ads: It proceeds commonly from their eating raw fri 
that fall of the trees, or when there is great ſtore of the 
The remedy is, to give them ſome old capers in thy 
waſh or other meat, or red and white coleworts among 
their food, or marſh mallows mixt with their meat, oi 
liverwort boil'd in honey water. 


CATCHUP that vill keep good 20 Tears 
Take 2 quarts of ſtrong ſtale beer, and half a pound ofa 
chovies, np them clean, cloves and mace of each a quarter 
an ounce, of pepper half a quarter of an ounce, a raced 
of ginger, half a pound of ſhallots, and a pint of flap mul 
rooms well boil'd and pickl'd. Boil all theſe over a { 
fire ; till one half is conſum'd, than run it through a flan 
bag; let it ſtand till it is quite cold, then put it up n 
bottle and ſtop it cloſe. | 
One ſpoonfu! of this to a pint of melted butter, gn 
both taſte and colour above er ingredients; and gi 
the moſt agrecable reliſh to fiſh ſauſe. 
6 is eſteem'd by many, to excced what is brought fn 
Tata. | "7 F 
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CATCHUP of - MUSHROOMS. 


Fill a ſtew-pan full of the large flap muſhrooms, 1 
the tops of thoſe that are commonly wip'd for 2 
ſet it on a gentle fire with a handful of ſalt; they "ll þ 
yield a great deal of liquor; ſtrain it, and add a qui 

of a pound of ſhallots, two cloves of garlick, pepper 
ger cloves, mace and a bay leaf; boil and ſcum it ah we 
let it ſtand till it is quite cold; bottle it and ſtop. it clok. 


To make a CAVIAR or Spawn of Surgeon. 


_ Firſt waſh the ſturgeon: well in venigar and water, in 
then lay it in ſalt and water two or three days, then! 
it in freſh water and ſalt; and wh+»+ 5+ 52 cold put ip! 
ule. 


2 
A good CAUDLE.' 


To two quarts of water put half a pint of whole oat- 
Neal; let it boil very flow for five or fix hours at leaſt ; 
en ſtrajn it out, and to two quarts put three large blades 
mace, three quarters of a pint of white or Rheniſh wine; 
d ſweeten it to your palate, and juſt when you take it 
W the fire, cut. away all the white of half a lemon and 
tit in, you may put in juſt the yellow of the peel. 


ckLANDINE. The juce being taken in at the noſe, 
ages the brain; a water diſtill'd from it is good for the 
ng's evil, the root of it or herb alone, applied with the 
1 of a ſick perſon, is recommended as good tor the 
es, | 

The juice of its lowers being mix'd with honey, wo- 
ans milk, or ſomewhat elſe that will qualify its acrimo- 
will take away the ſpecks in the eyes, dry up ſores and 
ers, tetters, ſcabby heads, and ſcald heads in children. 
The leaves pounded with camomile roots, and applied 
the navel, is good for the cure of the cholick. 


rtcri 
(0 


anne 


CENTAURY, is ſomething aſtringent; the decoction of 
being taken, purges by ſtool; it is good againſt tertian 
es, the jaundice, ſpleen and ſciatica. It kills worms 
brings them away; it is alſo good in conſumptions and 
imps, and all nervous diſeaſes; the ſame being uſed 
tn honey, clears the ſight. 7 


A Good CERECLOTH 


ake four ounces of red lead, two ounces of white lead, 
ounces of caſtle ſoap, bees wax, oil of bays and barrows 
aſe of each an ounce, boil the red and white lead in 3 
arters of a pint of ſallad oil, till they look brown, then 
t in the reſt of the ingredients, let it boil five hours 
ping - ſtirring till it works; then oil your hands ; make 
in rolls. | es. 


Of making CHEESE. 


in the firſt place I ſhall conſider the way of managing 

t Rennet 

ennet is made of a calves bag, which is to be taken out 

on as the calf is killd, and ſcoured inſide and outſide 
| L 3 with 


with falt, after it has been firſt diſcharg'd of the curd thy 


is always found in it; waſh the curd with water in a cully 
der, and pick out any hairs in it, waſhing it till it becom 
very white; then put the curd into the bag again, adding 
it two good handfuls of falt; then cloſe up the mouth q 
the bag with a ſkewer; and lay the bag in an earthen yu; 
and 1t will remain fit for. uſe 12 months. 

When you are to uſe this bag, falt a quart of water till 
is ſtrong enough to bear an egg, then boil it, then {er ith 
till is quite cold, and pricking the bag into a great nay 
ſmall holes, put it into a pan for uſe. | 3 

While this rennet is freſh, one ſpoonful of the liquor yl 
turn or ſet about 16, 18!or 20 gallons of milk{; but the longs 
it is kept the weakerit grows, and requires a greater qui 
rity : this rennet will laſt good about a month. This is tl 
method us'd in E and Herefordſhire. | 

Others prepare rennet bags as follows: They waſh al 
ſcour the calf's bag as before with falt, and in Iike mand 
the curd, and then having ſalted it well, they hang 
up in a kitchin chimney corner and dry it; and when the 
uſe it, boil falt and water as before, filling the bag wit 
it, making holes in the bag as before, and keeping it! 
a clean pan. | 

You ought to take notice; that the calf's bag, which 
the part that receives the milk, is ſo diſpoſed as to chang 
milk into curd as ſoon as it is received into it, and the cui 
which is found in it, partaking of that quality of the bu 
which diſpoſes it to harden the milk; theſe are therein 
preſery'd for the ſame uſe in turning common milk into cu 
and that as the calt's bag is naturally when it receives tl 
milk from the cow, which then curdles in the bag; 6 
like manner when you would turn or ſet milk for chcele0 
any other,uſe, the milk ought to be juſt of the fame way 
as the body of the calf was, and the milk it ſelf when 
calf receiv'd it from the cow. | 

If the the milk be too hot, when the rennet is put t0! 
there is great danger, for then it ſets or turns to curd nc 
quick, and that will make the cheeſe hard; but it will 
beſt to have the milk of ſuch a warnith only, as that it wi 
not come too ſoon, as they term it in dairys but to let it 
of juſt ſuch a warmth that it may come moderate), " 
the quicker the curd comes, the harder it is, and the hi 
il che -cheele de. 

Beſides this ſome regard is to be had to the pal 
where the cows feed ; for thoſe cows that feed in rani 


C H 


| have more watery parts in their milk, than thoſe con 
Ihat fced on ſhort graſs, | 


w Again, if cows feed upon Crow-garlick, or the Aliaria, 
„ce alone or Zack in he Hedge, or Goofe-graſi, or Cli- 
y „,, or Rennet wort, than milk will be ill taſted or elſe turn 


rcurdle of it ſelf, although it be a good while after the 
ow.calved ; and if the goole-graſs or clivers happen to be 
he occaſion of the turning of the milk, then you ought to 
ſe a leſſer quantity of the rennet ; it being the only uſe of 
ennet to fix milk and turn it to curd ; and if there be al- 
eady in the milk it ſelf an equivalent to rennet by means 
ff the cows eating the beforementioned herbs, then a little of 
twill do. | 

It ſhould alſo be remembered that where cows feed up- 
In long rank graſs, the milk being watery will not contain 
o thirds of the cream, or richneſs that there is in the ſame 
quantity of milk from cows fed upon fine ſhort graſs. 

It ought alſo to be obſerved, that when cows feed upon 
uch weeds as Clivers, Sc. which turn their milk, the curd 
always hard and ſcattered, and never comes into a body 
pure milk will do, that is ſet with rennet, and conſe- 
uently the cheeſe will be hard. = 

t ought alſo to be obſerv'd, that as the bag of which rennet 
made happens to be good, ſo will the rennet will be good 
on ee ; | 1 

And the bag will be good, when the milk of the cow which 
uckled the calf is good. „ 

But beſides the goodneſs of the milk and the rennet, if 
cheeſe is over preſs' d, it will be hard and unpleaſant; but 
hen again, the harder the cheeſe is preſs'd the longer it 
ill keep, longer than thoſe that are gently preſs'd, and 
ear being tranſported through the hotteſt climates, which 
he tender made cheeſes will not without corrupting, unleſs 
bey are put into oil. 5 | 

Take notice alſo of the rennet bag, that the cali ſhould 
ck it full about an hour before it is kill'd, that there may 

© the more and freſher curd in it; tho in the killing of 
e is a rule to let them faſt ſome time before on 
te kill . 

Let the curd be broke by gentle degrees, and as equally as 
yoſſible every where; the little pains extraordinary, will 
e paid in the goodneſs of the chceſe, for then it will not 
full of eyes and hollows. | | 
| | 5 | 1. 4 / Some 
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Some make an artificial rennet, which will alfo Go IG, 
well for making of cheeſe, and this is by boiling gooſe. gi 
otherwiſe call'd Water-Renner-Wort in water, to which tons 
add the tops of ſweet bryar; a ſpoonful of which decogin 
or boiled liquor will turn about five gallons of milk, with 
any other help. 2 | | 
Now whether you uſe the calfs bag rennet, or this laſ, i 
you would give your cheeſes any rich flavouts, then you ng 
put in ſuch ſweet-herbs as you like in the water, while yy 
are boiling it for them, or ſuch ſpices as you have a mind u 


To make a plain SAGE CHEESE. 


Bruiſe the tops of young red ſage in a mortar, till you cu 
preſs the juice out of them; bruiſe likewiſe ſome leavesd 
ſpinach or ſpinage, and having ſqueez'd out the juice, mi 
it with that of the ſage to render it of a pleaſant green colo 
which the juice of the ſage alone, will not make it, and thy 
will alſo allay the bitter taſte of the ſage. 

Having prepar'd the juice put the rennet to the milk, an 
at the ſame time mix with it as much of the ſage, &. 
Juice as will give the milk the green colour you defi 
Putting in more or leſs of the ſage juice to that of the ſpiny 
Juice according as you would have the cheeſe taſte ftronge 
or weaker of the ſage. 

When the curd is come, break it gently, and when it isi 
_ equally broken, put it into the cheeſe vat or mote and pre 
it gently, and the gentle preſſing will make it eat tender, an 
mellow when on the contrary the preſſing of it hard wil 
make it cat hard; when it has ſtood in the preſs about eie 
hours it mult be ſalted, | RPE 


To make a SAGE CHEESE in Figures. 


To do this you muſt be provided with two cheeſe vil 
of the ſame ſize, and the milk muſt be ſer to turn in eth 
different veſſels; one part with plain rennet only and Hou 
other with rennet and ſage juice. | 

Theſe muſt be made as you would do two diſtinct che ee 
and put into the preſſes at the ſame time. | 

When cach of theſe cheeſes have ſtood in the preſs fork 
an hour, take them out and cut out ſome ſquare pieces i 
long ſlips, quite out of the plain cheeſe, and lay them i 
on a plate ; then cut the ſame number of pieces out of . 
ſage cheeſe of the lame figure and fize, and Lnamccatel 


} 


CI 


t the pieces of the age cheeſe into the places that you 
©, 


y 
* out of the plain cheeſe, and ä cut out of the 
min cheeſe into the places cut out of the ſage cheeſe; for 
uu purpoſe ſome have a tin plate made into figures of 


eral ſhapes, by which they cut out the pieces of the chee- 
s ſo exactly that they fit without any trouble. 

Having done this they put the cheeſes into the preſſes 
ain and manage them like common cheeſes; and ſo there 
u be one ſage cheeſe with white or plain figures in it, 
d another a white cheeſe with green figures in it. 

Great care muſt be taken that the curd be very equally 
oke, and alſo that both the cheeſes be preſs'd as equally 
it is poſſible before the figures are cut our, or otherwiſe 
u cu ben they come to be preſs'd for the laſt time, the figures 
ill preſs unequally and loſe their ſhapes. 

mi Theſe cheeſes ſhould be made not above two inches thick, 
rif they are thicker, it will be more difficult to make the 
ures regular. 

Theſe cheeſes muſt after they are made be frequent] 
md and ſhifted on the ſhelf and often rubb'd with a coarſe 
A Theſe cheeſes will be fit to be eaten in about eight 
onths. | | 


To make ſup Coat CHEESE orheraviſe call'd 
CREAM CHEESE. Ly 


ut it together with two ſpoonfuls of rennet (or Jeſs accor- 
ng to its ſtrength) juſt warm, and it having ſtood till 
e curd is come lay a cloth in the cheeſe vat, and cut out 
ecurd with a ſkimming diſh, and put it into the vat till 
is full, turning the cheeſe cloth over it, and as the curd 
tles lay more on till you have laid on as much as will make 
e cheeſe, | | | 

When the whey is drain'd out turn the cheeſe into a dry 
oth, and then lay a weight of a pound upon it, at night turn 
out into another cloth, and the next morning ſalt it a little, 
en having made a bed of nettles or aſh leaves to lay it on, 
er it with the ſame, ſhifting them twice a day; till the 
liceſe is fit to eat, which will be in about 10 days. 


To initate CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


The milk being ſet and the curd come; do not break it 
ith a diſh as is cuſtomary in making other cheeſes 1 but 
raw 


Take twelve quarts of new milk and a quart of cream, 
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CH 
draw it together with your hands to one fide of the veſſe]jy 
king it gently and regularly; tor if it be preſs'd rougtj 
great deal of the richneſs of the milk will go into the vg 
Put the curd into the cheeſe vat or mote as you thus gie 
it, and when it is full, preſs it and turn it often, ſalting ut 
ſeveral times. | 

Theſe cheeſes are to be made ſeven or eight inches thi 
and will be fit to be eat in a year. You mult turn thema 
ſhift them frequently upon a ſhelf, and rub them with a 
coarſe cloth and at the years end you may bore a hole int 
middle and pour in a quarter of a pint of ſack, and ſtop i 
hole cloſe with ſome of the ſame cheeſe, and ſet it in a hn 
cellar for fix months to mellow, and you will find the {x 
will be allloſt and the hole will be in a manner cloſed uy, 


To imitate GLOCESTER SHIRE CHEESE. 


— 


Set the milk as is before directed for other cheeſes; u 
break the curd as equally and tenderly as you can, put it i 
cloth into the vat, and {et it in the preſs for an hour; thi 
take it out of the vat and cut it into {mall pieces, about th 
bigneſs of a nutmeg into a pan of ſcalding water, and {prin 
them with ſalt, to what quantity you think fit. 

Then ſet them again into the cheeſe vat, where let thet 
ſtand till the next morning, and when they are taken ol 
ſet them by, not forgetting to turn them and wipe them nel 
often, till they are grown very dry ; or elſe when you hat 
prets'd one of theſe cheeſes two hours, ſalt it on the upp 
fide and turn it at night, and ſalt the fide that lies uppermil 
to lie in the preſs till the next morning; but the firlt wi 
is accounted the beſt; the cheeſes done the firſt way, i. e. 
cutting the cheeſe, will be ſmooth coated, they will be fitf 
eating in eight months time. 5 


To make a Marygold CHEESE. 


Having gathered marygold flowers in a dry day, pick ti 
N coloured leaves of ; pound them in a mortar or grid 
them and ſtrain out the juice; put this into your milk A 

the ſame time that you put in your Renner, ſtir them toꝶ 
ther. 'The milk being Et and the curd come, break it 
gently and as equally as you poſſible can, put it intoti 
cheeſe vat, and preſs it with a gentle weight, there bell 
ſuch a number - holes in the bottom part of the vat, 4s 0 


CH 


bn: the whey caſily out, or elſe let there be a ſpout to carry 
W the whey ; tho the holes will be the beſt. Sw 
The cheeſe which is made in a cloth ;,muſt be us d like 
ber cheeſes made after that manner. 


To make BUCKINGHAM CHEESE. 


Procure a cheeſe vat of a ſquare figure fix inches over and 
inc inches deep, full of ſmall holes for the conveniency ot 
ting out the whey, when the curd is 55 into it. Then mix 
e nights cream with the mornings milk, and put the rennet 
vl it to cool. 8 | | 

When the curd is come take it gently out of the whey and 
Sith it fill the checſe vat, and as that ſinks fill up the cheeſe 
vt with curds, doing this once every hour till night. f 
The next morning turn the cheeſe up ſide down, turning 
every night and morning till it ſhrinks from the cheeſe-var, 
dis grown ſtiff enough to be taken out without breaking, 
{ then lay it upon a ſhelf to be turn'd and ſhift it night 


nd morning, till it is dry and fit for uſe. 


Angelot CHEESE. 


— 
—— 


Having the owing of three or four cows, ſet it with ren- 
aher, as ſoon as it has been milked, and when it is comeftake 
up with a ſkimming diſh without breaking the curd, and 
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buen by degrees fill a narrow high cheefe mote or vat, conti- 
Fe vally filling as the curd ſinks, till the mote or vat is full. ; 
ma lr you would have it thick, the vat ought to be ſix, eight q 


» 
ST ESD , 2”. 


"Fr ten inches deep; you muſt keep continually filling for 
rec or four hours, then ſtrew a 13 ſalt on the top, let 
ſtand all night and clapping a board or trencher to that 
nd of the vat, turn it up and falt the other end, then ſet it 
for nine or ten days without removing it, leſt it 
ould crack and break, by which time it will fink and 
| . will {lip eaſily out of the vat, then ſet it in a tem- 
crate place that it may dry by degrees. | 
The time to make this cheeſe is in the beginning of May or 
Sfrember. If you would have it richer, you may add a 
urth part of cream. TT 
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Chedd?y CHEESE. 


Chedder is a town in Somerſetſpire ſeated on the ſouth fide. 
| Mendip hills in a warm and fertile foil for paſturage ; 
„ whereby 


110 
1 
let 


CH 
whereby Chedder is rendered famous for cheeſe ; andith 
been a long cuſtom there as well as in ſome adjacent pariſy 
for rent peiglibonrs to join their milk together to mi 
one cheeſe of a larger ſize then ordinary, and exceeds in 
neſs moſt cheeſe in England, if kept from two to five year 


old. The fize of theſe cheeſes are generally from 30 tx 
hundred pound. | my 


Cream CHEESE. 


Strain the milk into a cheeſe tub often in the fields, andy 
15 gallons of milk, put about two ſpoonfuls of rennet, and! 
If Come in about half an hour. 

It muſt not be ſet, when juſt hot from the cows, for the 
it will be apt to be tough, but luke- warm. 

When it is come break it gently with a flecting dif, 
ſtirring it well from the bottom; for if it be maſh'd altoge 
ther every way, it will be Jean, that is, the butter will ru 
more in the whey. This being done, let it ſtand to ſettt 
about half an hour, and then looſen a plug, that ſtops a hok 
in the middle of the tub, to let out the whey into cle 
veſſels. ä 

Then put the curd into a canvaſs cloth and let two perſon 
roll it up and down gently, till the whey is well drain d fron 
it. Then tie up the cloth and hang it up to drip, and wha 
it has done dripping, put it into a cheeſe-var, that 1s by 
enough, lay a board over it, and upon the board ſct a1j 
pound weight and fo let it ſtand all night 

In the morning the cheeſe will turn out ſeven or eig 
inches thick, then cut it into cheeſes of half an inch thick 
with a long filken ſhread; lay them on ſmooth boards an 
ſalt them lightly, turning them twice a day for the firſt tou 
days, then lay them on nettles near the ground, and tun 
them twice a day for eight days, and the next day lay then . 

on boards to dry. 

They are finiſh'd in eight days in hot weather, in cool 
in four. | 


Thick Square CREAM CHEESE as at Nezeport. 


The vat muſt be made four ſquare a quarter and hal 5 
high, neither bottom nor top muſt be faſtened in; with bahn 
all over; then with rennet, as for common cheeſe, ſet a gall 
of milk, two quarts of ſtroaking, and two quarts of 25 thick 


cream ; and when 1t is come, take out the curd wit 7 
$ 7 X | auceh 


CH 


cer, and put it into the vat; ſtrew a little clean dry ſalt 
wo or three places as it is laid in; and as the curd. ſinks, 
Jop the vat; till you have put all in, preſs it as you do 
Der cheeſe: let it ſtand in the vat two or three days, till 
che whey has drain'd out, turning it often while it is in; 
I: it two days: take it out; let it lie to dry without rub- 
ug it. The beſt time for this 1s in May. x 


STILTON CHEESE. 


ake two Gallons of morning milk and five gallons of ſweet 
eam, beat them well together and add as much boiling 
ring or river water as will make the whole a little warmer 
jan milk from the cow; then put in the rennet made ſtrong 
f mace by boiling a good quantity of mace in the rennet 
uor, | 


75 make MORNING-MILK CHEESE. 


Take the milk as it comes from the cow in the morning 
nd ſyle it into a clean tub; then take all the cream oft 
am the milk that was milk'd in the evening, and ſtrain it 
Ito the new milk, and having made a good quantity of 
ur water ſcalding hot, pour it alſo into the milk, to ſcald 
e cream and mil 3 and let it ſtand and cool it with 
diſh, till it be no more than luke-warm, then go to the pot 
here the earning bag hangs, and take ſo much of the 
arning from thence, without ſtirring the bag, as will ſerve 
or the proportion of the milk, and la the ſame carefully 
to it; for if the leaſt mote of the curd of the earning, fall 
to the cheeſe, it will make 1t rot and mould. | 

When the earning is put in, cover the milk and let it ſtand 

or half an hour or thereabouts ; and in that time it will 
ome, if the earning be good; but if it was not, you muſt 
ut in more; and 5 it is come, break and maſh the curd 
bgether with a diſh in your hand, paſſing and turning it 
wers ways; and when you have broke it well very gently 

with your hand, preſs the curd down into the bottom of the 
b, then with a thin diſh, take rhe whey from it as clear 
$you can; and the cheeſe-vat being ready according to the 
roportion of the curds, put the curd upon it with both your 
lands joined together, and break it, preſſing it hard down 
to the vat, till it is full. 3 N 2 

Then lay the hard cheeſe board upon the top of the curd, 
id a ſmall weight upon that, that the whey may drop from 


It 


CH 
it into the under veſſel, and when it has done dropping, ti 
a large cheeſe cloth and having wetted it in cold water, lay 16 
the ere board, and then turn the cheeſe upon it, and ia 
lay this cloth into the cheeſe vat, and put the cheek: jy 
it again; and with a thin flice, thruſt the Kine down on eg 
fide, then lay the cloth over the top, lay on the che 
board, carry it to the preſs, and preſs it under a ſuffi 
weight for half an hour, then take it out and turn it int 
dry cloth, or put it into the preſs again and let it rem 
there till the next day in the evening, and when you turn; 
1 laſt time, turn it into the dry vat without any cloth y 
ll | 
When it has been preſs'd enough, and is taken out of f 
vat, then lay it in a rimnel, rubbing it firſt on the one fide, a 
then on the other with falt, and ſo let it ſtand all night ; th 
next morning do the ſame again, and ſo turn it out upon th 
brine which comes from the ſalt two ar three days more x 
cording as the cheeſe is in largeneſs, | 
After this lay it upon a clean flat table or ſhelf to dry, u 
omitting to rub it all over every day with a clean cloth al 
turning it till ſuch time as it is thoroughly dry and fit top 
into the cheeſe treck ; at firſt it muſt be laid in a place whet 
it will dry haſtily; but afterwards where it may dry mon 
at leiſure. . | | 
To make a cheeſe of two meals of the mornings new mil 
and the evenings cream milk, you muſt do alſo the ſame, at 
fo you muſt, if you make a fimple morning milk checl 
which is all of new milk and nothing elſe, except only th 
ou mult put in the earning as ſoon as the milk is ſyl'd, 1 
is any warmth in it; and not ſcald it; but if the warm 
be gone it mult be put into a kettle and receive the warm 
of the fire. | | 


To make a fire NETTLE CHEESE, vh1ch ears ves) 
1 fine in ſummer time. 


tt] 


This is to be made of new milk, and as before directedi 
the new milk cheeſe compound, only the curd muſt be pu 
into a very thin cheeſe-vat, that is not much more than ha 
an inch deep, and when 1t 1s drain'd from the brine, and yol 
are to dry it, lay it upon freſh netrles, and cover it all or 
with them, and ſet it to dry where it may have the a! 
let them ripen therein, renewing the nettles once in two days 


and every time you renew them turn the cheeſe ; let 7 
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es be gathered as much as may be without ſtalks : for 
fewer wrinkles there is in the cheeſe, and the evener it 
the more curious is the houſewifery accounted- 8 


A CHEESE CAKE without Curd. 

Take two quarts of cream, and 14 eggs both yolks, and 
tes beat half a dozen of the eggs, and mix with them as 
ch rice flour as will make them as thick as a paſte : then 
t in the other eight eggs, having beaten them a little ; 
| ftir all well together; ſet the cream on the fire, put in 
eggs and rice, ſtirring it all the while it is boiling; till it 
nes to be a pretty thick curd : let it ſtand till it is cold, 
| into one part put in ſugar and currants; and to the other 
tt, put two or three ſpoonfuls of orange flower water 
ber greaſe and ſugar. Put this meat into a very good 
it. It will be bak d in a very little time. 5 


A goed CHEESE CAKE with curd. 


lo three pound of cheeſe curd add a pound and a quarter 

butter: pound both in a mortar till all looks like butter ; 
n add half a pound of almonds blanch'd and pounded with 
uge flower water, two pound of butter, the yolks of 16 
mi, the whites of eight, a little beaten mace, and a little 
aim, beat all together, put it in puff-paſte, and they will 
baked in a quick oven in a quarter of an hour. 


A CHEESE CURD PUDDING. 


ake the Curd of three quarts of new milk well drain'd 
m the whey ; pound it very well in a mortar with fix oun- 
of butter, then having beaten the yolks of five eggs, and 
whites of two, ſtrain them to the curd; grate a couple of 
hies biſcuits, and add half a pint of flour having mixed 
together, ſweeten it 0 your taſte. 


d aner patty-pans, fill them and ſet them in a entle oven, 
paß en you turn them out, pour over them ſome ſack, butter 
bi lugar melted very thick ; ſtick ſlips of candy d orange 


eitron peel in them; and if you would have ſome without 
et. meats, ſlice blanch'd almonds for them. > 
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then pound it in a mortar or ſhred it ſmall, and bea 


pounded and fifted and a pound and half of melted bunt 


Ws 


Beat the yolks of eight eggs, into theſe grate the rig 
a large lemon, add to theſc four ounces of fine ſugar 3 
powdered and ſifted, and a quarter of a pound of freſh ly 
ter, warm all theſe gently over the fire, keeping ſtirring 
all the while, till it begins to thicken; then take it of; 
put it into the coffins, made of puff. paſte, and bake then 
gentle oven. | = 5 


Another Way. 


PFirſt boil the rind of a large lemon or orange in ſou 
five waters till it is very tender, and has loſt its bittemd 
with the yolks of cight hard eggs, fix. ounces of loaf ſup 
finely powdered, and a ſpoonfu! of orange flower water: by 
mix this with as much cream and two eggs beat, as will mi 

it of the confiſtence of cheeſecake meat, before it is bak 
then put it into coffins and bake them in a gentle oven, 
Jou may put in currants, if you pleaſe, but then they mu 
be firſt well cleanſed and plump'd a little over the fire 
ſugar and water. Me 3 \ 

The beſt way of making theſe cheeſe cakes is in pat 
pans and to fill them with meat near an inch thick. 


Another Wiy from a Lady. P 


Drain a quart of tender curd from the whey, then b 
it ſmall, and add a quarter of an ounce of mace finely py 
dered, and have a pound of ſugar finely fifted ; the yolkil 
eight eggs well beaten, and a quarter of a pound of blanc 
almonds well pounded in a marble mortar with roſewater 
orange flower water, then grate four penny Naples bilcult 
into a pint of cream, and boil them over à gentle fire, 
ring them all the while, till it is as thick as an haſty pul 
ding; then mix with it half a pound of butter, and put it 
the curd but not too hot, then Lorie maxed all together, 
it into your paſte,  _ Me ih 


+ 


ORANGE CHEESE CAKES. 8 


Blanch a pound of ſweet almonds; pound them very in 
with four ſpoonfuls of orange flower water, a pound of ſu 
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co the reſt when almoſt cold 16 eggs; leaving out half 
whites ; pound and ſtrain them; boil the peel of a 
ple of Sil oranges, till all the bitte rneſs is out; pound 
well and mix it with the reſt: put it into a very light 
W | 


To dry CHERRIES, ; 


Stone the cherries, weigh them, and allow to every three 
nd of cherries, a pound and a quarter of ſugar finely 
wdered, ſhake the cherries and fugar very well together ; 
them on the fire, till the ſugar is well melted, and let 
m haye a boil or two; then put them into an earthen por, 
{let them ſtand till the next day, then make them ſcal- 
jo hot, let them cool again, and then lay them on ſieves 3 
| ſet them in a moderate oven, to ſtand all night, and in 


ſug 
i morning turn them and ſet them in again. The oven 
mit not be hotter than it is after ſmall bread or pyes. When 


have been ſufficiently dry'd, keep them in a box very 
le, and without any paper between them. | 


To dry CHERRIES withour Sugar. 


ſtone the Cherries, ſet them on the fire, without any liquor 
hat comes out of them; let them boil up ſeven or eight 
es; ſhaking them while they are boiling, then put them 
an carthen pan; the next day give them a ſcald, ſet 
m by till they are cold, and then lay them on fieves; and 
them in a moderate oven to dry. 5 
_ cherries will be dry'd by the ovens being 
e TT 4 PRs. ; . 1 N | 


11 To dy CHERRIES in Bunc hes. 

The cherries, may be either Kent; or Morella; tie 10 
in a bunch with a thread, and when you have dry'd your 
r cherriesʒ put the ſyrup that they come out of to the bun- 
8; give them juſt one boil, cover them cloſe, and the next 
give them a ſcald, ſet them by till they are cold, then 
them in ſieves in a cool oven, turn them after they are 
on one ſide and heat the oven daily till they are thoroughly 
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88 
Jo make Fam of CHERRIES, 
Stone fix pound of cherries; boil. them ; and a th 


are boiling break them; and when all the juice is { hy 
away that ave can ſee the bottom of the pan, put ui 


pound and half of ſugar finely powdered, itir them wii” 
together, and give them two or three rolls; then put | 
Juice into glaſſes or pots. © , 


"2 
. 
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© Zo make CHERRY Paſte 


If the cherries be either MorelJas or Cornelians, f 
fone them and for. Aſortilas take the jelly of white cum 
drawn with a little, water; and paſs a pint and half off 
jelly, and eight pounds of fine {agar through a jelly-by 
then let it on a quick fire, till Be 
po: in two pounds of the ſtoned cherries; they muſt not! 
uffered to bail too faſt at firſt; take them off the fire u 
and then, and hen you perceive they are tender make ih 
boil very faſt till they jelly, and are very clear ; thenf 

them in glaſſes or pots. 1 W = 
If the cherries: are Cornellans, they muſt have red lf 
rant jelly; and if white currants are not to be had, ol 
jelly will ferve for the Morellas og ns 2 
To make GHERRY- WINE. 


4 * 
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Let the cherries be gathered in dry weather, when ti 
are full ripe, pick them frem the. ſtalks, and bruiſe te 
well with your hands, till they are all broken theñ put ti 
into a hair bag, and preſs them as much as you can, wit 
breaking the ſtones. 1 e 
To every . of the juice put a pound of powder luf} 
ſtir them well together; boil it and ſcum it as long 7 


e N 


aan 
q, and put it up in a caſk, and it will preſently begin to 


When it has done working ſtop the veſſel cloſe, and let 
ore or leſs according as your quantity is, then bottle it 
and put a lump of loaf ſugar into each bottle. It will 
p two or three years, if it be ſet in a cool place. 


BLACK CHERRY WINE. 


ne them two gallons of water: let them ſtand ſeveral days 
1 ment, as is done for clary Wine (which fee) when you 
ny 


x off the liquor add fix pound of black cherries to every 
on: let them be fermented together three or four days, 


quantity, when you put it up add half an ounce of 
alum finely powdered, and the whites of two eggs well 
ten into a Sos mix all well together and ſtop it up 


into a ſtill with a ſufficient quantity of water, and diſtilled 
Va gentle fire, and from it extract a fine ſpirit, You may 
do the ſame with gooſe- berries and currants. 


| Anather Way. 


les, but do not break the ſtones ; pour the water, boi- 
hot on the cherries, ſtir the cherries very well in it, 
let it ſtand for 24 hours, then ſtrain it ond to every 
op" put near two pounds of good ſugar ; mix it well with 
* and let it ſtand 24 hours longet, then put it up 


jou find it to be very fine. 
BLACK CHERRY BRANDT. 


ake a gallon of ſtrong claret, and eight pounds of black 
W <s fall ripe, ſtamp them and put them to the wine 
* angelica, balm and carduus of each, four handfuls, 
two handfuls and as many entre, flowers; ſix hand- 
0 clove gilliflowers, four ounces of cinr 

vo ounces of nutmegs 7 5 all theſe together in a ſtean 


tand four Months, if it holds the quantity of 20 Gallons 


abe 2 quarter of a hundred weight of Malaga raiſins, 


Intil the liquor is deeply tinctured; draw it off, and to 


. After this manner you may make elder wine. After 
liquor has been drawn from the cherries, they may be 


l three gallons of water an hour, bru iſe 1 2 pounds of black 


clean ſweet caſk and ſtop it up cloſe, bottle it not be- 


innamon cut ſmall 
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or deep earthen or rather jar and cover it ſo cloſe thy 
air may get in; let it ſtand for 24 hours, then put it in 
ſtill, lute it cloſe, and diſtil off as much as runs good; {yg 
it with ſugar candy to your 1 this is an excellent cu 
good againſt — the vapour s. 8 


To preſerve CORNELIAN Cherries. 


— — i 
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Let the cherries be full ripe, put them into a preſem 
pan with their weight in fine ſugar powdered, laying ah 
of ſugar and another of fruit ; rl. ſo on till you ban 
all in, then cover them with ſugar; then pour upon th 
half a pint of white- wine, and ſet it on the fire, and ul 
as the ſugar is all melted make them boil up quick, fa 
ming it as the ſcum riſes, ſtirring them every now and ti 
and when the fruit is clear they are enough, then putt 
into glaſſes and cover them with papers. 


B's 


To make Marmalade of CORNELIAN | Cherris, 


Take ripe cherries, ſtone them, allow a pound of pod 
ſugar to every pound of cherries. | 
Wet the ſugar with white wine and boil it to 2 0 
height, then put in the cherries with that juice that ci 
from them, and boil them up very quick, ſtirring ite 
and ſcummisg it clean; and when you find it to be cler. 
of a good confiſtence, put it into a glaz'd earthen pam 
when it is almoſt cold put it into glaſſes, cover them! 
» white paper and keep it in a dry room. 


CHICKENS. 


As ſoon as they are hatch'd if any be weaker that 
reſt, wrap them in wool,and let them have the air of the 
it will alſo be very good to perfume them with roſemarjj 

_ the firſt hateh'd chickens may be kept in a ſieve till they": 

are diſclos'd, for they will have no meat for two days 
ſome ſhells being harder than others they will regu 
much diſtance of time in cpening: but unleſs the c ik 
are weak or the hen unk ind, it will not be amiſs to ct! 
alone under her, for ſhe u ill nouriſh them kindly. 
When they are two days old, give them very {mall 
meal, ſome dry and ſome ieep's in milk or elſe cru 
fine white bread, and when they have gain'd ſome {irelf 
curds, cheeſe parings, white bread, cruſts ſoak'd in an | 


CH 


k, barly meal or wheat bread. ſoak'd in drink or milk, 
ly meal or wheaten bread, ſcalded or the like ſoft mea: 
is ſmall and will be eafily digeſted. | 
twill be proper to keep them in the houſe for a fortnight, 
not ſafer them to go abroad with the hen to worm; 
> green chives chopp'd among their meat is very good, 
will preſerve them from the rye and other diſeaſes in 
head, and never let them want clean water for puddle 
er will be apt to give them the pip. | 
or maſt you let them feed upon tares, darnel or cockle, 
theſe are 74 dangerous to young ones, nor let them go 
gardens till they are fix weeks old. + 
you would have them cramm'd, _ them up when 
dam has forſaken them and cram them with dough 


ſth 


oft down their throats ; but Jet them not be too big leaſt 
y choke them, they will be fat in a fortnight. 
o diſtinguiſh whether a chicken is good or not. After 
hicken is kill'd it well be ſtiff and white, and firm in 
vent if new kill'd; but tender and green in the vent if 
le, i . 
{you rub your finger on the the breaſt of a ſcalded 
ken, if it be new killd it well feel rough; but if ftale 
pery and ſlimy. | | Eu | 
cramm'd chicken if it be fat will have a fat rump and 
it vein upon the fide of the breaſt of her like a pullet. 


To Jatten CHICKENS. 


Put them into coops and feed them with barly meal; put 
mall quantity of brick duſt into their water, which they 
it never to be without, this laſt will give them an ap- 
te to their meat, and fatten them very ſoon. For in 
cale it muſt be conſidered that all fowls and birds have 
ſtomachs as they may be call'd, the one 1s their crop that 
ens their food and the other the gizzard that macerates 
It food; in the laſt we always find {mall ſtones and ſharp 
l, which help to do that office, and without them or ſome- 


tor the gizzard cannot macerate (or as it may be ſaid) 
d the food faſt enough to diſcharge it from the crop, 


afiting, 


M 3 to 


le of wheaten meal and milk, which dip in milk and 
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g of that kind a fowl will be wanting of its appetite to 


bout ſuch ſand or ſtones, and in this caſe the brick duſt 
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curdle; put in half a * of good butter, and ſhake 


| 


ftew-pan, with as much gravy and water as will juſt a 


CH 
| 20 FRICASSY CHICKENS or SWEEETRREAN 


Take twe or if ſmall three chickens, waſh them 
from the blood, cut them to pieces: but not too ſmall;] 
them on the fire with juſt water enough to cover them 
they boil up ſcum them very clean, take them out and fi 
the liquor; part of it ſeaſon with falt and pepper h 
whole and beaten, a blade or two of mace, a {mall owonſfy 
with three or four cloves. and a little lemon peel; addy 
a quarter of a pint of white wine warmd. 

oil all theſe together till the chickens are enough, th 
take three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little flour mixd u 
it and put it to the chickens; {ſhake it well over the fire 
it begins to thic kenn. 1011 

Then having the yolks of a couple of eggs well beaten i 
a little grated nutmeg and juice of lemon, mix theſe 
the liquor gently by little and little, for fear it ſhn 


gether till it is melte 
Another. : 
Flay three chickens, cut them in pieces, put them int 


them; put in ſome falt, whole pepper, a blade of nl; 
a ſmall onion with a few cloves ; fes, them, and when ti 

are near enough, take them out of the liquor, and fr) the 
but a very little in vinegar, ſtrain the liquor and take 
much of it as you {hall want for ſauce, to which add a li 
ſorrel, parſly and thyme boil'd green and ſhred fmall; 
theſe add half a pint of thick cream, the yolks of a cl 
of eggs well beaten and alittle grated nutmeg ; ſtew allo 
the fire till it is thick; put to theſe half a pound of butt 
and ſhake it till it is melted. - Na 


-  4Brown or white FRICCASSEE of CHICKENS 


As ſoon as the chickens are kill'd, ſtrip off their ſkins, 
them, cut their wings, legs and moſt fleſhy parts in pi 
then fry them in a little hogs lard, afterwards ſtew then 
a little butter and gravy if you would have a brown fi 
or in butter and water if for a white fricaſſy ʒ and to eiiie 
theſe add a glaſs of white wine, ſeaſoning with ſalt, 
per, nutmeg and chervil cut ſmall, and three or 1 


2 


CH 


Tung onions whole, that they may be taken out when the 
icaflee is enough. 03 et” = ox 

Then brown the ſame. with ſome. of the fame lard you 
yd the chickens in and thicken it with , burnt flour; to 
hich you may add ſome fryd or ſtew'd- muſhrooms. 
But-1f it be for a white fricafſee inſtead of the browning 
ih the ſauce, with the yolks of three or four eggs and a 
tle verjuice ; or elſe when the fricaflee has EY enough, 
eoff the fat as clean as you can, and toſs it up with 
am, This will ſerve for a fricaſſee of rabbets. 


CHCKWEED is of a cooling quality without. binding, 
if given children in the heat of their diſtempers, it 
|| preſerve from many. accidents ; and a water diſtil d, 


Im it is good for the phthifick, - 7 


CHIL.BLAIN. to cure: Take lard or gooſe greaſe, melt 
and mix with it a ſufficient quantity of brandy, ſtirring. 
with a ſtick till it grows cold and with it anoint the 
e morning and evening before the fire. 


For a CHINCOUGH. 


Take oil of amber and ſpirits of hearts-horn in equal 
antities, but do not exceed half an ounce at a time be- 
uſe it decays by being often opened. 

With this anoint the childs palms of his hands, pit of the 
ach, and ſoles of his feet for a month together, and 
a 10 water come near any of the parts anointed. 

Lou may wipe the child's fingers and back of his hands 


th a wet cloth. 


WCHITTERLINGS are made either of hogs or calves 
ts, for the firſt. | N | 
Take the great gut of the hog, and cut off the thick end 
it, and lay it to ſteep in water for a day or two; then waſh 
out and parboil it in other water with a little ſalt and 
ne ſlices of onion and lemon, {lit this gut and put a 
le white wine upon it, to take away the ill ſavour, when 
parboil'd, put it into freſh. water and take it out, and 
it into the lengths you would have them. 
hus they may be made with half of the one and 
Fof the other, being ſeaſon d as much as is needful, then 
e the ſkirts from the inſide of which the ſmall gut ought 
be cut off, cleanſe them and ſcrape them well for ſome 
M 4 5 time 
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They are uſually broild on a gridion with paper unit 


0 


time to take away the ill taſte; then cut them of the {uy 
length with the n put them into a kettle of yyy 
whh flices of onion, and having tied up the ends of « 

one, put them neatly into the ſkirts, ſo that they may 
covered and bound up in them. 569 {root wn, tal 
-- When the chitterlings are made, put them into a kettle 
water with ſlices of onton; an onion ſtuck with cloves two lj 
leaves, a little leaf fat out the hogs belly; boil them gen 
and ſcum them well, and then pour in a glaſs or tod 
white wine; let them ſtand in the ſame liquor till they 
cold ; then take them out carefully, not to break them, 


them 


„„ nr, ro Vi I NR 

CHOCOLATE. To the quantity of a good diſh, put: 
ounce. of chocolate ſcrap'd fine, to which being boil'd in if 
water in a chocolate pot, put an ounce of ſugar or accord 
to your palate, mill it well when it 1s boild with a <> 
colate mill to make it froth. 5 55 

The vertues of this liquor are ſaid to be that it fortif 
the ſtomach and breaſt, keeps up the natural heat, dift 
humours; ſtrengthens and keeps up the voice, and man 
other things. | 


CHOCOLATE PUFFS. 


Grate four ounces of chocolate, fift it thro' an hair fi 
mix this with a pound and a quarter of fine ſifted ſugi 
make it up into a paſte with the whites of eggs whippd 
2a froth ; then we it well in a mortar and make it up in 
loaves or in what forms you pleaſe, ſet it into a cool e 
on papers and tin- plates. 1 


For the CHOLICK. 


Infuſe an ounce of hiera picra in a quart of double diſt 
anniſeed water; ſtop it very cloſe, and let it ſtand near! 
fire for ſome days, ſhaking the bottle twice a day, Her 
three or four ſpoonfuls of this in a fit when it is new; i 
ſtands a year or more leſs will ſerve. 17 
"#2, Another for the Same: 


laufe an ounce of very good rhubarb in a quart of 1 


for 12 hours or more, then drink four large ſpoonfulbo, 


0 


che bottle up again, thus you may do once a day for 
seeks or two months at leaſt; and when you perceive the 
nue of the rhubarb is exhauſted, you may put in freſh, 
js ought to be continued conſtantly, till the bowels and 
Jod are ſtrengthened. t e e eee e PIN 
This has cured perſons who could find no eaſe in opiates 


r bathing. It has done ſuch remarkable cures, that it 
mot be too much commended. Sor 
Vo i K | 
7 at For the ſtone CHOLICK. 


lufuſe three pounds of haw- berries into three quarts of 
ong white wine, for 24 hours, then draw off in a cold ſtill 
ree pints very ſtrong, and what runs after keep by it ſelf; 
quarter of a pint of the ſtrongeſt has given eaſe in very 
fits at the firſt taking; but if it comes up, you muſt 

peat it, till it does ſtay. | 41% 


For a convulſive CHOLICK. 


Take yellow tranſparent amber groſly powdered and 
nanWMioger cut ſmall, with theſe fill a tobacco pipe, and ſmoke 

E or four pipes while you are 1n pain and always going 
) felt. N . 7 3 


hacker, 


ſien | | „ 33625) 
or WF Boil four ſpoonfuls of good Jriſh uſquebaugh in half a 
pd it of ale, Tide 2 little 3 and ſweeten it with ſyrup 


{ rhubarb, It is a pretty certain cure, and ſeldom fails to 
we preſent eaſc. | l e 


Another. 


Take the thin peel that comes off the kernels of ripe 
alnuts, dry it and pound it to powder; then the yellow 
cl of orange; 8 it and put equal quantities of it in 
cup of hot ale and drink it up a {mall fpoonful of powders, 


nd it a doſe. 


CHURNING, The cream being neatly and cleanly 
zept, is to be ſtrain'd through a ſtrong and clean cloth into 
© churn, and ſet in a place fit for the action to be per- 
em d in it, as in the ſummer in the cooleſt place of the 
uy, and either very carly in the morning or very late "on 

| | Ny the 
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C H 
the evening; but in the winter, in the warmeſt part of te 
dairy, and in the moſt temperate hours, as about noon u. 
little before or after. e 
Cuhurn it with ſmart quick ſtrokes, ſo that the noiſe m 
be ſolid, heavy and intire, till you hear it alter, and 
ſound of it is grown light, ſharp, and more ſprightly ; 2 
after this you will find that the butter breaks, which is y 
be perceiv'd by the ſound and the lightneſs of the ch 
ſtaff, and the ſparks and drops which will appear yell 
_ubour the fides' of the'thurn.::+ ES 
I be the inſide and lid of the churn is to be cleanſed u 
all being put together, the churn is to be covered 2810 
than the butter is to be gathered together into one intit 
lump and body with eaſy ſtrokes round, hut not to the bn 
tom, leaving in pieces thereof ſever'd or unjointed. 
There may many diſadvantages happen to butter in th 
churning by reaſon of the tenderneſs of its body; it not h 
ing capable of bearing much heat or much cold: For 
it be over-heated it will look white and crumble, and h 
bitter in taſte; and if it be too cold it will not come atll 
To avoid the firſt, it will not be amiſs if in ſummer tim 
the churn be ſet in a veſſel of cold water as deep as th 
cream riſes in it, and the ſtrokes in churning ſhould k 
ſlower, and the churn ſhould be cold when the creamy 
put in, and the churn may be warm'd by fcalding in th 
winter-time, the cream being put in before it is ol agalh 
and plac'd within the reach of the warmth of the fire, ail 
churn'd with as ſwift ſtrokes. and as faſt as may be, 
much labouring it will keep it in a conſtant warmth ai 
the butter will be good. See Butter. 


CHURNING. In the beſt butter countries, they uſuiſi . 
ly churn twice a week, taking off the cream with a fle 
iſh, every morning, and putting it into glaz'd veſſels wild 
keeps 1t from ſowering, and produces the ſweeteſt butter. 
Some uſe leaden ciſterns, and ſome braſs veſſels; d 
theſe are apt to give the milk an ill taſte; theretorch 
will be beſt to ſet the milk in glaz d (earthen veſſels an 
to keep their cream till churning time, alſo in glaz'd earth 
veſſels. | 7 
For if cream remains too long in leaden ciſterns, it # 
certainly be ruin'd and have an ill flavour. 
In Devonſpire, they commonly ſet their milk in buf 
veſſels, but in theſe the cream changes much ſooner. , 


CI 


It is ſometimes. difficult to have a dairy ſo ſituate as! to 
be cool enough in ſummer to raiſe and keep the cream in 
good order, and at the ſame time to be watm enough in 
winter, to do the ſame thing; by which it may rationally 
bc ſuppoſed, that a certain temperature of air, or degree of 


warmth is neceſſary for diverting the oily or buttery parts 


from the aqueous or watery parts of the mil. 
And whereas it has in hard winters been difficult for 
team to riſe upon the milk, or even to churn that cream 
into butter; ſome have at ſuch times remov'd their dairy. 
under ground into a vault where the external cold air is ex- 
luded ; by which the cream of the milk did not only 
riſe in as great . and in the ſame time as it us d 
o do in ſummer; and likewiſe the butter come as ſoon by 
burning in the moſt ſevere weather in that place as it 
zd to do in the ſummer time in the dariry. 
The time of churning ſhould be early in the morning in 
he ſummer time; becauſe too much heat will prevent the 
emperature of the butter from the milk, as too much cold 
jill prevent the ſame in the winter. 1 1 
Some in the winter ſet their churn near the fire while 
hey are churning; to bring the butter the ſooner. Others 
um their churns with hot water; before they put the 
ream into them. Others ſet their churns in hot water: 
ut the beſt and moſt approv'd expedient ſeems to be. To 
burn in cold weather in a warm vault, becauſe it not on- 
y faves abundance of trouble; but alſo the milk being ſet 
or cream will not turn rank or rancid, as butter that is 
nade otherwiſe will do. 15 | 
If butter be churm'd too near the fire it will change the 


utter in taſte, colour and ſtiffneſs, but in a room about 


dur or five foot from the fire may do well enough. 
CNN AMON WATER. 


Take rectiſied moloſſus ſpirits ſix quarts, water three 
urts, and choice cinnamon bruiſed fix ounces z macerate 
tor 24 hours, and then diſtil and draw off the proof ſpi- 
till the faints appear; dulcify with loaf ſugar one pou ud 
nd a quarter, and make it up full proof. 


Another - W, ay. 


Take ſtrong rectiſied proof ſpirits fix quarts, river water 
nee quarts, the beſt cinnamon bruiſed half a pound, nut- 
| megs 
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the barks and let them infuſe all night in the ſpirits, the 


_c1 
meps half an ounce, bay ſalt two ounces, macerate them, wy 
draw of as above directed, and dulcify with the beſt log 
ſugar a pound and fix ounces, and make it up high pro 


Another Way. 


Take proof malt 2 ſix quarts, water three quat 
ia 


ſmall cinnamon and caſſia lignea of each two ounces, brut 


diſtill as before, and dulcify with a pound and a half of fir 
loaf ſugar. ; | | | 

When you make a ſecond cinnamon water, it will be bel 
done as ſoon as the double cinnamon water is*arawn of 
and the waſh being pour'd off from the ſtill ; put th 
bruiſed cinnamon along with the ſpirits, c. as above di 
reed) upon the magma of the double cinnamon wate, 
left in the ftill, which dulcify as before, by this means i 
will be ftronger of the cipnamon, than it would otheryil 
have been. | 45 | 

Care ought to be taken in drawing it off, for if the cali 
be drawn low it is very ſubject to an empyreuma. 


A Barley CINNAMON Water. 


Bail two pound of pearl barley in four quarts of ſpriy 
water ; draw it off in a cold ſtill as long as it runs ſweet 
then infuſe in it half a pound of cinnamon, and add a quan 
of canary; ſweeten it, and you, may drink a draughtd 
it at any time, either in a looſeneſs or fever. 


Alexipharmick CINNAMON Water. 
Take three pallons of proof 2 and two gallons of f. 


ver water, put in one pound of cinnamon, four ounces of ci. 
ron peel, a handful of the tops of balm, and half an ound 
of angelica ſeeds, diſtil theſe according to art, And it uil 


be a pleaſant compound, cinnamon water, which you mine 


ſweeten with double refined loaf ſugar in a ſufficient quantiſ 
of roſe water when you put it up into the ca. 


CLARY and EGGS. 


Beat eight or ten Eggs in a porringer very well, tet 
chop the leaves of clary {mall and add to them a litle fe 


C1 


3 


ml l 
lod ard or hogs ſeam, and ſerve it with ſlices of lemon, 


T5 make CITRON WATER. 


To a gallon of French brandy or clear ſpirit, put four 


am ounce of citrons, lemons or orange flowers, and two pounds 
rut WW white ſugar · candy finely powdered, add to theſe fix ounces 


f citron. or lemon peels, and let them ſteep in the ſpirits 
ill the liquor is tinctured ſtrong enough, then ſtrain it thro? 
ere: You may if you pleaſe, add a quarter of a dram 


4 f maſk to the quantity of three gallons of liquor. 
off * 437 | 

- CITRON: WATER. 

> di 


Take goood proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three rts, 
he peel 2 — freſh figs ſeven pound, infuſè them 
night and diſtil and dulcify with a pound and a quarter 
pf refined loaf ſugar. . af 


Another Way. 


>» 


« £.©.8 


Take ftrong proof ſpirits fix quarts, the beſt lemon peel 


privy Wruiſed two ounces and a half, — bruiſed two ounces, 
ect; Wnicerate, and diſtil, then dulcify with a pound of double 
un WWcfined ſugat reg | | 

ta The former of theſe is what is uſually ſold in London for 


itron-water, and is not to be diſtinguiſhed from the true, 


but by a nice palate. 


CITRON WATER as made in Barbadoes. 


ff fl | 7 | { $5007 OK 

fc Take the flowers of citrons, or large lemons; or oranges 
ounce BE quarter of a pound, to a gallon of French brandy, or good 
t willen _ with two pounds of white ſugar candy pounded 
mij ; then add fix ounces of the beſt citron or lemon peels, 


ne 

nd put them to ſteep in the ſpirits till the liquor is ſtrong 
{ every ingredient, and ſtrain it off through a ſievePQ. 
Some put about half a dram of muſk to fix gallons of li- 
quor, n IED | . | i 


* To preſerve CITRONS, 3 
e cirrons be zue Largeſt of the aualaga ones, cut 
85 them 


ber and ſalt; and a little onion chopt ſmall, fry it hot in hogs 
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them into quarters, ſcrape the rind "alittle, but not all 
yellow off; take out all the meat, and lay the rind in yy 
all night 3 then; boil them till they are very tender, 
lay them in water again all night; then take them y 
lay them in a ſieve to drain very well, and to two pound: 
citrons, put three pound of fine ſugar and three pint 
water; make the water and 1 warm; put ink 
citrons, let it boil for half an hour, than take it off u 
ſet it by till the next day; then boil it again till it is u 
clear, and add a pound more of ſugar; juſt wet it with w 
ter, making it boil briſkly till it is melted, then put! 
the juice of three lemons, and put it into large pots. 


CITRON MARMALADE. 


Let the citrons be boil'd very tender, cut off all the y: 
low rind, ſtamp the white very well in a wooden bn 
ſhred the rind, and to two pound of the pulp and rind, tl 
three pound of ſugar and a pint of water; make thel 
boil, and then put in the citrons, make it boil a great put! 
till it becomes clear; then add! a pint of pippin jelly, ad 
boil it till it jellies very well; then add the juice of 
couple of lemons. - Put it in pots or glafſes, © 


CITRON CREAM. 


Take a pound of green citron, and having cut it in 
he narrow pieces of an inch long; put in a quart ofcrea, 
with ſome of the rind of a lemon, and let it boil for! 
quarter of an hour; then ſweeten it to your taſte, and put 
in a couple of eggs well beaten, then ſet it on the fire agan, 
till it is very well thickened; then ſqueeze in the juice « 
a lemon, and ſtir it till it is cold. N 


T0 make 8s CLARET or NECTAR | 
Take 2 of the beſt wine, white ſugar two pound 


cinnamon 12 drams, cloves fix drams, white ginger an out 
mace and cardamums of each a dram, corriander ſeed tir 
drams, mix them well together and ſet them in a convent 
veſſel cloſe cover d for two days. Then preſs out all tf 
liquor from the ingredients, and run it often througl 
the flannel bag, it will become fine and of a beautifn] tra 
parent colour, and if you defire it to be very rich haf; 
uttle muſk and lignum aloes raſped in the veſſel, tyd * 


CL 


inle piece of ſcarlet | ſilk; which will aromatize it 
a very rich and delicious flavour, and if you pleaſe for 
zuties fake, you may break a few leaves of gold lightly 


IL cord i 7 | * | 
To extratt Spirit of CLARY, 


ake leaves of clary, freſh gathered and in the prime, three 
fur pound, either bruiſe it or cut it ſmall, then put it 
12 wooden veſſel, with as much water warm as will Juſt 
er it, let it ſtand for three or four days, then diſtil it, 
| with a due degree of heat, bring off all the water as 
72s it hath any taſte of the ingredient. © AE 
hen take off the ſtill head, and preſs out the liquor that 
ins in the bottom of the ſtill, and with the diſtill'd wa- 
pour it upon a like quantity of clary bruiſed as before, 

1 having clean'd the alembick from the remains of the 
it you diſtill'd before, = them all together into à ſtill 
other proper veſſel and let them infuſe for four or 
days longer, in order to extract the whole vertue of the 

it; then add to it a gallon of rectiſied proof ſpirits, lute 
joints of the head cloſe, and the refrigeratory, and with a 
derate and equal fire draw off all the elean proof ſpirits 
0 "ay the faints or after runnings a part for another 

ATION» ' 7 | | 7 ES 


" 


© Spirit of CLARY by Fermentation. 
1 . 11 „5öͤöͤ1ĩ?5 2 74 ; KAnn 
ake clary freſh gathered and in its prime, what quan- 
jou pleaſe, either bruiſe it well, or cut it ſmall, and 
ing put it into a wooden veſſel, ſet it near the fire, then 
t upon it about twelve times its quantity of river water 
de warm, with two pounds of ſugar to a gallon of liquor, 
them well together, then cover up the veſſel and Jet it 
| pre-ty warn msn C117! £ & 777 
{ 1t ferments well, which you may know by the con- 
1 hiffing noiſe of the liquor, with the herb thrown up 
the top with a froth, you have no more to doe till it is 
ipleated 5 which Will be in a week or ten days, accord- 
o the ſeaſon of the year and heat of the — 5 
ut if you find it requires a longer time, then add a lit- 
ac yeaſt to it, and a little more ſugar if need require, 
Ut -1t be cold ſet it near the ſire, and when the-fermen- 
n is compleated; and that the herbs ſink to the bottom, 
a put the liquor into 4 ſtill, half filling it with it, and 
i proceeding in all reſpects as before directed as long * 
| . . the 


L 


the liquor hath an taſte of the ſpirit z and if the fuſt ry 
ings appear clear, keep it by it ſelf for uſe, || . 


Another way more expeditious then the former, 


Having bruiſed or cut the clary, to two pound of 9 
herb, put fix pound, of ſpirit of wine, and diftil u 
laſs £11 to a drineſs. Pour this diſtill'd ſpirit up 
ke uantity of freſh clary, and let it infuſe for a nighty 
the ſtill, and the next morning diſtil it with a gentle fn 
taking ſpecial care to avoid an Zmpyreuma. - 
The ſpirit thus diſtill'd, brings over with it all that i 
be defired in the ingredients, and is à pleaſant: and fy 
cordial, of a very agreeable and citron likeflavour. 
If you put a {poonfal of this diſtill'd ſpirit into a gli 
cyder, mead, raiſin wine, or any other artificial wines i 


will give them the true flavour of forcign wines; ſo that 
perienc'd palate ſhall ſcarcely know the difference. 
Three ſpoonfuls of the ſpirit of elary and a lumps 
ſugar put into a bottle of cyder, when you bottle it off, mi 
in a ſhort time impart its flavour to the whole, ſo 28 fen 
to be diſtinguiſhed from true canary. wine. 


© ELARY WINE. 


Take a quarter of a hundred of Aae raifins, to whid 
put nine gallons of water ; let them ſtand to ferment fork 
veral days, till the liquor taſtes ſtrong and vinous, ortillt 
ſweetneſs thereof is almoſt loſt, . 

Then put the liquor into a cloſe caſk, with two oubces 
cream of tartar, * half an ounce of iſinglaſs; and to give 
flavour, ſome days before all the liquor is drawn off it 
the fruit, draw 8 and in a well ſtopp'd- bottle l 
fuſe a good quantity of the flowers of Clary, with a pat 
which you 02 ngen the reſt of the liquor before N 
ſtop it up, obſerving to put in but juſt enough of the Guy 
liquor to give it a true flavour. | „ lt 


This will come the neareſt of any to,Rheniſh wine. 
1 >.» .»» CLEAR-STARCHING, G. 
e £34561 48 : $1 Ty 5 | Ai 4: ine 1 4 Ao: 

Io waſh, muſlins,. Take your muſlin aprons, hoods, ned 


uit and eben eaplle, old — — doable, of 
ting the two ſelvedges together, then the ends together, ih 
walk it the way n to prevent che uy 


2 
22 — 
1 


CH 


take very clear water, let it not be too hot, for that 
es them yellow, and ſtrain the water through a clean 
h into a pan; then take the beſt ſoap a {ſmall quantity 
your WA is, put it upon a clean ſtick, beat up your 
er; but let it not be with a whiſk, becauſe it will make 
vater yellow, and alſo leave ſplinters in the water, which 
tear the muſlins. | | | 
Alter the lather is beat, put in your fouleſt muſlins, one 
one till you have put all in, ſo let them ſtand to ſoak 
the dirt; then waſh them one by one to prevent tearing, 
It the water is warm, then ſqueeze them very hard be- 
n both hands, for fear of leaving the dirty ſuds in them 
as you waſh them out, ſhake them open into the earthen 
, you put them in; then let your ſecond lather be 
t up as your firſt, only let the water be hotter, but not 
ding hot; but waſh whilft they are warm, and ſqueeze 
m as before; then as to your third lather, let your water 
ſcalding hot but not boiling, for that makes the water 
ow ; then take of powder blue a ſmall quantity, put it in 
up, and put water to it, a little more than will wet it, 
ſhake the cup about, afterwards pour into the ſcald- 
mter, and ſtir it about till you perceive it blue enough; 
nuke ſoap and beat up your lather as before, and put 
ryclloweft muſlins in it, then let them be covered 
r with a clean cloth; you may waſh them out whilſt 
, or let them ſtand all night, it will do them no harm 

clear them. | LE Ys 

Ubſerve when you waſh them out, to take care and 

ſh the blue out, then lay them in clear pump water, 
if you have not time to ſtarch them all at once, put 
more in your ſtarch than you can finiſh in one day, for 
by in the ſtarch makes them look yellow. 535 

But let them be put in pump water, till you have time ta 
them, but do not exceed two days. | 

Moſt ſtarchers boil their muſlins ; but they ſhou'd not by 
on it wears them out; but the 2 letting the 
lins lie in them, do them more good than a boil ; 
eviſe obſerve, never to ſoap your mullins, for waſhing 
the ſoap will cauſe you to fray the muſſins. 


To rinſe your MUSLINS before you Starch them. 


m 


Take mg wales in a clean pan, then take a ſmall quan- 
of blue in 2 cup, and put a little pump water to it 
Ne It about in che cup, and pour a little of it into the 

FE 5 * ö rinſing 


CH 
rinſing water, than put your hand into the rinſing water g 
{tr it about; put your whiteſt muſlins in firſt, one by d 
ſqueezeing them out one by one as you put them in; bug 
no more in than two or three at a time, by reaſon the i 
will ſettle upon them: and in caſe any blue ſhou'd {ej 
rub them with your hand lightly in the water, and ity 
come off; and if any of your muſlins be yellow, you n 
make the rinſing water a little bluer; after you have fit 
them all out, ſqueeze them one by one between your hal 
my hard, becauſe they will not take the ftarch 5, any Vit 
is left in them, and pull them out with very dry bu 
one by one, double them, lay them upon a clean dry ch 
in order to ſtarch them: Some people ſtarch them dry, h 
they ought not, for it makes them look yellow and tiff, u 
is alſo very apt to fray them. 


To make the Starch for the Heads and Muſlins. 


Take a pint of pump watter to a quarter of a pou 
of ſtarch, put the water in a clean ſkillet, and put it q 
a clear fire till it is lukewarm, than put in your i 
| keep it ſtirring ſlowly one way till it both one boil x 
no more; if it boils too much it makes it yellow, than pi 
it into a clean pan, cover it with a clean plate till it is 
when it is cold, take ſome upon your hand, and ſome b. you 
in the other hand, then mix them together, but make iti ler 
too blue, for the leaſt blue the better, ſo it looks a li 
blue *tis enough, you need not make any more at a tin 
for if you keep it above a week, it will make your mull 
look yellow; take your muſlins doubled as before, one Wille 
one in your left hand, and with your right ſpread Wh mi 
ſtarch, but not too thick; firſt on the one fide and then 
the other but not open it, them blue the fineſt heads firlt 
then the thick heads for the ſtarch that comes out of t 
fineſt will ſtarch the thick ones, and the ſame ſtarch Mt! 
comes out of the heads will ſtarch aprons, caps, handif 
chiefs, neck cloths, or turnovers, for thin ſtarch is bel p. 
them, becauſe they muff not be too ſtiff. an 
© When you have ſtarch'd the heads, lay them in the fi 
earthen diſh kneading them with your double fiſt, till. 
ſtarch ſticks about your hands, then wringing them very Ml 
wiping, them with a dry cloth; after that open them, our 

Faß them 3 through your handles. Wi « 
© To clap fhe heads; when you have opened them iu ü 
rubb'd them through your hands, take the two ends 10 


CL 


Loitsto the middle of the pinner, and fo clap them between 
ur hands altogether ; clap them very hard, but waſh your 
nd, as often as you perceive any ſtarch or wet upon them; 
| out the pinner very well with both hands, to you and 
m you, to prevent the fraying : Be ture your hands arc 
ecdin dry. | 5 

For Clay r the ſtarch remain on the hands, it will fray 
muſlin, fo that you muſt waſh your hands twice in pul- 
g out the length of a pinner, drying them very well, and 
jou pull them out, hold them againſt the light, to tee if 
yare clapped enough. OD : 
But if you obſerve any thing that looks ſhining, that 1s 
ſtarch, you muſt rub it over gently with your hands, but 
ays dry, ſo that when they are clapped enough you wall 
zrve them to fly aſunder and not itick to your hands: 
t obſerve to clap very quick and very hard, tor if you let 
n dry they will be limber : So that when you ſce no ſhine 
they are clapp'd enough ; you mult never clap them 
ole, for that trays and tears them, neither clap by the fire 
t infroſty weather, for that ſpoils the colour. | 
ufor the ironing of plain heads, when you find they are 
pd ſufficiently, waſh your hands, and dry them very well; 
[hem our, and take the two ends of the lappets, laying 
pinner at length double on the board, as ſmooth and even 
you can, and ſo on till you finiſh fix pinners one upon 4 
er, then with your - box-1ron, iron the under one 
; becauſe that is the drieſt, and ſhould be very dry, but 
quite dry, that you may iron them even and prevent 
jing : Let fine plain mnſlin be ironed upon a clean foft 
len cloth: but if you have any that is coarſe or thick, 
muſt firſt iron them upon a damp cloth, and then after- 
ds upon your ironing cloth- the wrong fide. — _ 

or edged heads, when you find they are clapped ſuffici- 
y, which will as eatily be done as the plain heads, ycu 
t have a board the length of the pinner, with {cloths 
d round the edges thereof, very ſtreight upon your board, 
© pull out your pinner, holding it by the edging; with 


board; but let your pins be in the edging, for if yort 

them in the muthn, the holes will not come out; and by 

rule you may pin down three or four pinners according 

dur board is in ſize; let them be pinned till they are 

e dry, then pull out your pins; pick out the ecgingy 

n the board, and take care that you pick but every 110 
N 2 


of | 


57 


— — 


— - 


and clean hands leſt you fray it, then pin it down t 108 
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CD 
tle purl thereof and picking them well over, lay it pn 
damp cloth, and iron it with an iron not too hot. 

As for cambricks and lawns, in the waſhing and rin 
do it as you do muſlins, but you muſt make a very l 
ſtarch, but not water ſtarch, dip them in, and ſqueeze tha 
out very hard, wipe them with a dry cloth very hard, x 
clap them very carefully, for they are very apt to ſlip ; th 
fold them up, and put them into a dry clean pan when i 
are clap'd enough; if you touch them with any wet, ity 
leave a ſort of thick look, and ſo will alſo muſlins; j 
may iron them on a damp cloth like the muſlins, but x 
with too hot an iron and alſo iron them on the wrong fide 
you do the thick muſlins; 5 

You mult not ſtarch with ſtarch left from other head 
therefore take care and make freſh ſtarch as before, and | 
that the ſame be a very ſmall matter bluer than before 
rected. | 35 | 

As for hoods, Spoons and turnovers, you muſt ſtarch th 
in a very thin ſtarch, which comes from the heads; but itmi 
be thicker than water ſtarch, a {mall matter of clapping & 
them; but obſerve that they are clear, you mutt allo 
them out towards the. gathers, to prevent the fraying tis 
then put them out, Every way double them, and lay the 
on the board as even as you can, and let them lie till th 
l near dry, then put them even and iron them ont 
wrong fides; as to the turnovers, you muſt take the ti 
ends of the neckcloths or turnovers exactly and beat tht 
againſt the board to make the fringe ſtick out. | ? 

The beſt way of waſhing fringed heads, is to take u. 
fringe off the head, and waſh it by itſelf in three latherꝭ il. 
two laſt pretty bluciſh;, then take a long bit of cleanbo 
and wind it upon it, combing it as you wind it upon 
board, then dip it in two or three clear ump waters, [tt 
the water run off the right way of the 8 ; put it al 
5 the board in two or three more dry clothes till f 
Another way there is, though not ſo good, which is to 
it as before, then ſo hanging it on a line to dry, and afterv 
comb it, which makes them furze; it is the ſooneſt donel 
way, but it tears the fringe to pieces: As to the kndll 
fringes, you may waſh them as directed before, and 
open them with a bodkin; in order to whiten them, et 
mult boi] them, with powder- blue and ſoap and hang ut 


cL 


If you waſh the fringe upon the heads; you muſt take a 
ae and pick out every fringe thread by thread, which 
ery tedious; but this way of waſning them, will not be 
we three times as they will not laſt above three times. 

As for laced heads, you muſt ſtarch only the muſlin on 
h fides, but the pinner muſt be doubled; then gather up 
Jace in your right hand and put it in a dry cloth to kee 
Iy, ſo wring the ſtarch out of the muflin with your left | 
nd; for in i; Bree the head, it will make the lace ſtiff 
OUgHh., 

T 0 ſame is to be done to ruffles, hoods, aprons, or very 
bad edgings. | ll Ce Lets 

But when you pin the lace to the board, pin in the middle 
the lace, not at the edge, for it will tear the edging, and 
ke it look all in nooks. 2 5 

To do lace the beſt way, you muſt ſew tape to each 
e of the lace, then waſh it amongſt muſlins or 
ters, or by it ſelf in three Jathers ; and if it looks not 
lite, put it into warm butter-milk, and let it lie a day, 


it ml 5 oy 
n hang it up to dry; and if it is not white enough, you 
4 | pur it Hite ſcalding hot butter milk, and ſo let it lie 


it is cold; then waſh it out in two or three lathers, ac- 
Wrding as you ſee occaſion; but the lathers muſt be very 
e; when ſo done, rinſe it in pump-water very blue; after 
ich take it out, and pin it upon your board by the tapes 
ry even ; then take muſlin the length of the lace, and dip 
in water ſtarch, and ſo lay it upon the lace till it is dry; 
ſerve not to ſqueeze any of the ſtarch out of the muſlin, 
„it as directed. 1 | | 
When the lace is dry take off the tapes ; after which pick 
It the purls and the foot very tenderly. wy 
If you open the purls, you muſt make a round hardiſh 
low, and lay the paper on it, with will ſhew the purls 
: plainer ; afterward lay your Jace upon the paper, and 
th a long {lender needle, with a bit of wax at the head; 
with very clean hands you may eafily open them, if they 
e well picked out at firſt; after you have opened them, 
them upon the board, with a muſlin over them, and 
IM them with an iron not to hot. | | 
To get up Child. bed Linnen : You muſt waſh them in three 
hers, the two laſt very blue, and boil them in a very 
ue water, putting the clouts in firſt, ſoaping them as you 
it them in, then put your ſmall things in a pillow-bier, 
put them in laſt; let them boil extraordinary well; 
en take the ſmall things out firſt, and waſh them thro, a 
| N 2 clean 


again in a clean lather, and then give them a ſcald, butt 


then wipe the muſlin with a dry c 
the caull of the cap and clap it; obſerve not to leave mu ne 


it, with ſome ſorrel in it, then put ſome ſalt upon the for 
and lay the ſtained place upon the plate; of 
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clean lather without blue: After which put them into p L 
water; ſo likewiſe do your clouts, rinſe them out, y 
hang them up to dry; when dry, take them and wah jy 


ſcald muſt have no blue in it, afterwards let them fy 
all night; the next day rinſe them out in pump - water yi 
blue in it; fold the clouts and plain things down, and; 
them with your hands very hard, then hang them up! 
a clean place where no ſmoak may come at them, wheng 
take them down, iron them, and hang them to the fire} 
harden ; when hardened iron them over again, and lay tha 
up; as for caps, you muſt lay them in a dry cloth 
they are half dry; then take a very thin ſtarch, and lat: 
ding the cloth of the caps in a dry cloth, ſtarch only f 
muſlin ; wring 1t out very hard with 2 70 finger and thun 

oth, and take hold! 


ſtarch in the muſlin, becauſe it will make marks in the ci 
let them he till near dry, and then iron them on t 
wrong ſide. | | 1 

To take out iron moulds, or ſtains of claret, ink, 8 
out of muſlins, table linnen, Sc. If your mullins bein 
moulded, take a chafing diſh of clear coals, ſet a plate on 


terwardst 
ſome more ſorrel in a bit of muſlin, and ſqueeze the ju irt 
upon it; let it lie till it is very hot, fo take the ſtained plu 
and ſqueeze it very hard; then take freſh ſorrel and fl 
and fo uſe it as before, till the ſtain is gone out; the mini ou 
you fee the ſtain got out, waſh it in three or four lathen 
till it has done looking green. 
If ſtained by claret, take milk the quantity that will con 
the ſtains, warm it very hot, ſo lay it in three or four tin 
for three or four days together, each time with milk, 
the ſtains are quite out, (four milk will do as well as other. 
If Rained by ink, lay them in freſh chamber-ly for thi 
or four days together, rubbing them out every time n 
1 the water, waſhing them the minute as before d 
rected. OT „„ 1 as 
As to what is uſually put into ſtarch; as to the uſe of gu 
8 18 commonly put in the water, when ſet on the fire, 1 
o diſſolves. 5 | 1 

The uſe of iſinglaſs is the ſame, only ſtrain the vil 
firſt, before you put in the ſtarch. The alum. is to be uſe 
the ſame way you do the gum ; and alſo the mutton 10 


CL 


| a 

But for the uſe of candle, naſty ſluts ſtir it about before 
4 c ſtarch boils. | . | . 
As to the uſe of any of the forementioned, none of them is 
any general uſe but the allum, which makes the muſlins 
K very white and clear, and keep ſome thing longer; tha 
great many people, put nothing in the ſtarch, except thoſe 
it make it their buſineſs, becauſe they can clap a great 
ny more heads: but the heads will wear a great deal lon- 
ng r without any thing put in them. 

te To clear the water where good water, 1s not to be had, 
ke a pint of water in a ſauce-pan, ſet it over the fire, put 
o it a piece of alum about the bigneſs of a walnut, jet the 
ater boil; then take and pour it into a pan, which contains 
nee pails of water, cover it over, let it ſtand 12 hours, by 
unit time the thickneſs will ſettle to the bottom, and then 
1d ou may waſh, make ſtarch, rinſe your muſlin, laces, or 


munen, and they will do extraordinary well without doing 
yy damage. : 1 f 
For the lace after the manner it is done in Holland, you 


uſt pick your lace off the muſlin, then take a clean piece 
glaſs, and ſew a thick piece of muſlin over it, (but let 
 olaſs be ſquare) then roll the lace very even upon the 
las, and between every roll ſoap it with ſoap ; when it is 
Il foaped and rolled up, take another piece of thick muſlin, 
nd let it lie till the water is cold, which will ſoak out the 
irt; then put it in a large ſauce-pan of water, and boil it, 
nd let the lace be covered with the water ſo and boil it a 
Itle while, which do twice more; but in your laſt boil 
uon muſt put in the water, ſoap and powder-blue enough to 
nenWnake a lather ; when you have done boiling it, lay it in a 
ry cloth toſoak out the ſuds, when you perceive. the ſuds to be 
ut of it, and it appears a little dry on the outſide rinſe it 
mh two clear pump- waters, with blue in them, and lay it in 
dry cloth as before, to {oak out the water till it is almoſt 
ner ry ; then lay it in ſtarch of a pretty thickneſs, and letting 
the 2 very little while, take it and wipe the ſtarch off 
n the outſide, then take it between your hands, and ſqueeze 
tnot too hard to make the ſtarch come thro' to the glaſs, 
ben ſet it againſt the ſun, or a clear fire to dry; becauſe if 
tis too long a drying, it will make it look yellow: let 
t de a little damp when you take it off the glaſs, or elſe if 
lute dry, it will ftick one roll to another, and be apt to 
ar; then lay it on a clean dry cloth, and pull out the purls 
where you ſee occafion ; if your lace be new. the purls will 
Pen; next ſew it upon the mullin, and rub it open with a 
NA Warm 
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And diſtil al the faints come down, and dulcify with bro 


Jouring it with red ſaunders or poppy flowers. bur 


EY 


warm iron, that it may not look tumbled; your lace 
look as white as ſnow, and as like new as poſſible. 
Some have done them on a board, but that makes tv 
look yellow, and is apt to iron- mould them. 
This is a very excellent way to do any fringes ; but it 


muſt not be ſtarched. c 
mite CLOVE WATER. 


Take fix quarrs of proof ſpirits and three quarts of wi 
cloves, one dram, cortex Winteriana, three drams ; pimen 
half an ounce; 1nfufe theſe all night, draw off the next d 
till the faints appear, and dulcify with three quarters df 
pound of fine ſugar tor uſe. 


The beſt Red CLOVE WATER. 


Take proof ſpirits, fix quarts, cloves. bruiſed, three dran 
Jamaica pepper three quarters of an ounce, macerate then 


ſugar, or treacle a pound and a quarter and colour it wi 
elder juice, a quart or three pints, to the colour of clan 
wine. | | | 

Some allow, half an ounce of cloves, and a quarter of 
ounce of carraway ſeeds, dulcifying it as above, anda 


CLOVEN PESIL, a diſeaſe in lambs for which there! 
no other remedy but to keep them clean, till the lamb | 
big enough to kill, and to anoint it with tar, and then 
kill him for he will at length dye. 


* CLOUTED CREAM. 


Set a gallon of milk on the fire, let it juſt boil up, tif 
put in a pint of cream, and when it begins to boil agal 
put it into a pan and let it ſtand three days; then take it frm 
the milk in a ſkimmer full of holes and lay it in the d 
that you ſerve jt up in, laying it high in the middle and 
large handſome piece on the top to cover all the reſt. 


For a Cow that is CLUE BOUND. 
To half a pound of CaſtiJe commonly call'd caſtle - 


SOS ns + Ls tne 
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11 treacle and butter of each a like quantity; put theſe 
to three pints” of ſoft water wherein chalk has been in- 
ud; when the whole is diffolv'd and mixt give it to the 
win a morning before ſhe has drank, and keep her in the 
uſe till noon; repeat this again the next morning. 

But if the cow is ſtill too much bound 1n her body or the 
edicine ſhould not operate give her ſome balls of butter 


nd riff ſand. 
att 5 85 Do pickle CODLINS. 


nent 
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of 


Let the codlins be but half grown and without ſpots, for 
they are ſpotted they are commonly worm eaten; ſcald 
dem in water till the ſkin will come off eafily, then put 
tem again into cold water, and a ſmall piece of alum, to 
reen in a braſs pan over the fire; which they will ſoon do, 
they are kept cloſe covered. | 
m Some adviſe that the codlins be green but near to their full 
rowth, firſt ſcald them in a bolt water, till the ſkin will 
el off, and then having made a pickle of vinegar and 
ay falt, allowing a large 5 of lafr to 4 quart of vine- 
u, a quarter of an ounce of flic'd ginger, three or four 
bores of garlick, and a quarter of an ounce of white pep- 
27; boil this in a braſs pan with a piece of alum as big as 
horſe bean, for a quarter of an hour, and pour 1t hot upon 
bur codlins, covering the mouth of the jar with a cloth, and 
tit ſtand by the fire fide; boil the pickle till your codlins 
re as green as can be deſired, 4 when they are quite 
ld, _ them cloſe, and ſet them by in a dry place. 
en But there is one thing muſt however be obſerv'd in all 
cklings is; that if the pickles do not come to their fine 
een colour preſently by boiling often the pickle at firſt, 
et by ſtanding three or four weeks, and then boiling the 
ckles a freſh they will come to a good colour and the pickles 
ep the longer, when they are not brought to a colour 
jo ſoon, i | | Tra To 


To pickle CODLINS like MANGO. 


Firſt make a brine of ſalt and water, ſtrong enough to 
Fir an egg; into this put a quarter of a hundred of very 
ur large codlins, at their fall growth; but let them lie in 
us brine for nine or ten days, ſhifting the pickle every 
er day, then take them out and dry them, and ſcoop out 


_" cc neatly. 
| Take 


| 
f 
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Take out the ſtalk ſo whole and neat that it may {ij 
again, and if you do not 27 the ſcoop quite through, jy 
may leave the eyes in; fill the apples in the room of tt 
core with ginger in thin ſlices, and cut ſhort a clove of gy 
lick, and as much whole muſtard ſeed as it will hold; pu 
in the pieces and tie them up tight. | 
Let the pickle be made with as much, white wine vingy 
as will cover them, with ſlices of ginger, cloves of garld 
and whole muſtard feed: pour this pickle boiling hot urn 
them every other day for 14 or 21 days. 


Freſp COD in a Ragoo. 


Scale the cod, boil it in water and vinegar bitter lem 
bay leaves ſalt and pepper; make a ſauce with butter a 
fry'd flour, capers, oyſters and pepper; let it be white wha 


it is ſerv d up. 
4 ſalt CODS Tail dreſid in a ſtew. pan. 


Scale it and take off the ſkin downwards, take off ſong 
ſlices of the fleſh and fill up the hollow places with gn 
forc'd meat made with the fleſh of carps and cels, feat 
with falt, pepper, ſweet-herbs, all well minc'd togeti 
with butter and crumb of bread boil'd in cream, then dr 
the ſkin over it again, that it may retain the ſhape of a 0 
tail, ſtrew it with crumbs of bread, put it in a baking-put 
TY it into an oven, let it have a 8 colour, and ſerye 

1 # a 

If you would fry it, then put it in hot water withol 
letting it broil that 1o it may be kept whole, drain it, fire 
it with flour, and fry it in drawn butter, ſerve it up with! 
1 juice and pepper; or elſe with an anchovy and capt 
auce. Go | 


Salt COD the Dutch Way. 


Let the fiſh be well ſcaled and the whiteſt that can be 90 
the ſalt being taken of; boil ſome ſmall carrots in was 
and put the cod cut into ſlices into it; when the cod is d 
diſh it up, and with: each ſlice of cod two or three ſm 
A 8 1 

Waſh and mince ſome parſly ſmall ; put it into a ſauce bon 
and alſo melted butter in another, you may alſo put mull 
into the butter (if you like it) ſerve it up hot. 


CL = | 
To dreſs & COD'S HEAD. 


let there be fix inches of body to the head, boil it in 
lt and water, with at leaſt a pint of vinegar, a bunch of 
ect-herbs, ſome onions cut in ſlices, and ſome cloves. 
Let the head be ty'd with packthread before 1t 1s put to 
il, when it is enough take it out, drain and diſh it up 
ring the following ſauce ready. | 335 
Blanch what number of oyſters you . in their own 
quor, then put them in a fieve to drain and keep the 
quor for making your ſauce, then put the oiſters into 
reſh water and Jay them one by one to 3 on the backſide 
Ha ſieve. | | 
mW Then put a pound of good butter inta a ſtew-pan with a 
att of flour, a little nutmeg, ſalt, pepper and mace, a little 
Nie negar and ſome of the oiſters liquor, parſly blanch'd and 
ired mall, and three or four anchovies cut, thicken the 
ace upon the fire, make it reliſhing and having put in 
he white of the oiſters, pour the ſauce over the cods head, 
nd ſerve it up hot. | 


ſome | a 

0 Fo dreſs COD with Sweet-berbs. 

| | | 

el Boil the fiſh in white wine, ' ſeaſoned with falt, pepper, 


du: leaves, fine ſpices, ſweet bafil, thyme and when it is boild 
co in it, with a ſauce over it, ſtrew crumbs of bread on the 
pep and bake it. | | | 

Ve Let the ſauce be made with butter, ſalt, pepper, a little 
utmeg, a little vinegar, the yolk of a couple of eggs ; 
thahucken it upon the fire, and pour it over the lh, and ſerve 
bs t up hot. | | 
t | 

ape To Fricaſſee COD. ; 
Take the ſounds roes, Ec. of ſeveral cods, ſplit them and 
rape them well, blanch them and put them in freſh water, 
aſh them clean and cut them into ſquare pieces about the 
g encis of the end of a thumb. 

vu [hen having put ſome butter into a ſtew- pan, toſs it up 
E 1th an onion or two cut ſmall, afterwards put in your pieces, 
id give them two or three toſſes; then put a little flour 
rer them and moiſten them with a little fiſh broth, ſeaſon'd 
th falt, pepper, fine ſpice, ſweet-herbs, and let it ſtew 


encly = 
When 


When it is enough, thicken it with the yolks BOS | 
cut ſmall, a little vinegar or verjuice, and ſerve re bs 


To dreſs a COD'S HEAD. 


Waſh it and pick it very clean; tye it up tight with, 
broad filleting, to keep it together; ſo as to come outy 
whole as may be. „„ 
© Boll it in a pint of vinegar and the reſt water, enoug 
to cover it; put in three onions quartered ; whole pepye 
mace and ſweet-herbs; and when 1t boils put in a band of 
falt ; if the ſalt were put in at the firſt it would be apt u 
diſcolour it. 5 
When you have ſcum'd it clean and it taſtes well of th 
Fice ; put in the head, and let it ſimmer at leaſt for hal 
an hour ; then take it out and place it on a diſh, ſetting i 
over a chafing diſh of coals to drain very dry; prick th 
eyes and other reg let out the liquor, ſoaking up all te 
liquor with a ſp unge. 

For the ſauce take a pint of water, half a dozen anche 
vices, a large onion, four or five blades of mace, ſome whole 
pepper, and a nutmeg, a bit of lemon peel and ſome hork 
radiſh if you like it; when the anchovies are diffoli{ 
then ſtrain off the liquor and add to it the liver of the cl 
bruis d; the body of a lobſter and not leſs than a pound 
very good butter, that it may mix and be all of a colou 
add the juice of lemon or vinegar ; the reſt of the lobftr 

cut in dice; ſome ſhrimps and oiſters fry'd and ſcalded aul 

fry'd flattiſh round the head. | 

COFFEE. Many virtues are aſcrib'd to this berry; 
firſt that it relieves thoſe that are dropfical by a quality 
has to purify the blood, and therefore cures the 58 refilh 
the ſcurvey moderates the heat of the heart, and the fe 
uent palpitation of it; it is of a drying quality and is god 
for thoſe who are too fat and purly ; it ſtrenghtens tis 
Liver, and expels wind. It comforts the ſtomach, whets tit 
appetite, removes the obſtruction of the ſpleen and bouch; 
urs the worm and forwards womens menſes. | 
Coffee is alſo good for all the cold diſpoſitions of the brat 
and defluxions that fall upon the lungs ; helps digeſtion, 
vives the ſpirits, and rejoices the heart. 1 
Its vapours receiv'd into the eyes ſtop the defluxim 
of them. Se | , 


4 
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An excellent recipe for the cure of COLDS. - 


Take half a dram of venice treacle, powder of ſnake- 
ot 12 grains, powder of ſaffron 6 grains, volatile ſalt of 
ts thorn four grains, of ſyrup of clove gilliflowers, a 
uantiry ſufficient to make a bolus. _ A 
Take this when you are going to reſt, and drink a large 
nught of large mountain wine whey after it, or you may 
ink treacle poſſet drink. | 

As for ſack conftitution as cannot be eaſily provok'd to 
year, the opening of vein or a gentle purge will be of 
rice. 


To make COMFIT'S of various Sorts. 


Whatſoever your ſeeds are, either let them be dry, or dry 
hem well upon the fide of your hanging baſen. 

For every two ounces of ſceds uſe a. pound of fine ſugar 
eaten; except aniſeeds which uſe but half the quantity. 

At the beginning of this work, put into the baſon half 2 
int of water, and a pound and half of ſugar, or proportion- 
ble according to your quantity of ſeeds, ſtir it well together 
il the ſugar is wet, then boil it gently till the ſugar will 
pe from the ladle like turpentine and then it is enough. 
Bur keep it warm, over warm embers, that it may run 
eely in a ropy way from the ladle upon the ſeeds. 
When this 1s ready, mode the ſeeds briſkly in the baſon, 
unging on them half a ladle full of hot ſugar at a time kee- 
ins conſtantly moving the ſeeds for ſome time, which will 
| iS them rake the ſugar the better, and be ſure to 
hem well after eyery covering, by moving the baſon and 
ring the comfits. 

Thus you may ſugar ſceds to the quantity of chree pound 
F comfits in an hours time. You are continually to keep 
aſting ſugar on them till they are as large as you would 
ave them, and dry them well after every coating of ſugar, 
If you would have your comfits ragged or rough, make 
he ſugar fo liquid that it will run from the ladle, and let it 
all upon the ſeeds half a yard high. 

Let it alſo be very hot for the hotter the ſugar is, the rougher 
be comfits will be. Put on at each time, So only one ladle 
Rall of ſugar, and repeating this ten times, the comfits will 
de cooled perfectly. | e ee 
| The melted ſugar ought not be too hot nor too thick at firſt 
r plain Comfits; nor hold not the ladle too high in pouring 

it 


C1 


it on the ſeeds ; but the laſt two or three coverings w4y 
thicker and hotter. 
As for coriander ſeeds which are large, a quarter of 4 Pow 
of them will take up three pounds of ſugar. | 

While you are at work, you muſt take care to keep th 
melted ſugar in good temper, that it may not gather im 
lumps or burn to the bottom of the pan; and if you yy 
ceive it to grow too thick at any time, put to it a {pon 1! 
or two of water, ſtirring it gently now and then with yy 
Jadle, and let the fire be kept very clear under the pay, 

When the comfits are fimiſhed, lay them on Papers 
diſhes, and either ſet them before the fire or in a cool own 
this will make them as white as ſnow ; and when they us 
cool put them either in cryſtal glaſſes or boxes, and ke 
them cloſe ſtop: from the air and in a dry place. 


To make Comfits of various Colours. 


If you would have the comfits red infuſe ſome red Sun 

ders in the water, till it is of as deep a colour as you defi: 

It; or if you pleaſe Cochineal; of ſyrup of Mulberries. 
If green, boil the juice of ſpinage with the ſugar, 

If yellow, put ſaffron in the water that you mix with the 

ſugar, 


. For a CONSUMPTINN 2 good Drink. Th 


Take St. 7ohus wort, the great daiſy flower (call'd or 
eyes) and ſcabious; of each a handful, boil theſe in ti 
quarts of ſpring-water, till it be waſted to one half, the 
Ein it and ſweeten it with clarified honey to your palate 
take a quarter of a 3 of this in half a pint of new mill 
making the liquor juſt milk warm, and take it in a morning 
and at four in the afternoon. | | 
This drink is highly commended, and alſo upon long 
experience. | 1 g 


A Powder for the ſame." 


Take 10 or 12 dozen of the {ſmalleſt grigs, wipe theme t. 
very clean and bake them in a well glazd earthen pot4 
night, and ſet them into the oven again till they are 0 dr) 
that they may be powdered, then pound them to a very f 
powder of which take as much as will lie on an * 


"WL 
un three times à day, drinking with it a glaſs of old Ma- 
a r Canary; this is à great reſtorative. . 


Fur Sweating in the Night in a CONSUMPTION. 


vo carly, and fleep an hour after it. 
This is good for conſumptive perſons or {uch as are weak 


recovering after a long ſickneſs. 
SNAIL Water for « CONSUMPTION. 
Take half a peck of ſhell-ſnails, wipe them and bruiſe 


«Mm, ſhells and all in a mortar ; put to them four quarts of 
milk; as alſo balm, carduus, hyflop, burrage, unſet 
op of each one handful ; raiſins of the ſun ſton'd, dates 
d figs of each a quarter of a pound; {lice all theſe and 
t them to the milk, and diſtil them in a cold itill with a 
ick fire. | 


ein Theſe ingredients will yield near four quarts of diſtill'd 


ner very good. | . ; 

Ino every quart bottle, put two ounces of white ſugar 
ndy ; and let the water drop on it, while it. is diſtilling ſtir 
e herbs now and then, and keep it covered on the Bead 
th wet cloths. | 

The doſe may be five ſpoonfuls at a time faſting in the 
orning, at four in the afternoon and going to bed. 


For CONV ULSION FIT S. 


les, the quantity of a draught, into which for a child, put 
un {pirits of hartshorn five drops, if for a woman 20 ; if for 
% | bs 


Another for the ſame, 
Clofuſe turneps in a pot cloſe ſtopp'd, aud ſet it into a kettle 
vater, and boil it till they are tender enough to {ſqueeze ; 


benen take the liquor clear from them; of which take three 
t A eonfuls with one ſpoonful of old rich Malaga this ſeldom 


ple, 


% 


Drink a glaſs of tent or old Malaga with a toaſt every mor- 


arc I Mix fimple poeny and black cherry water in equal quan- 


in children, and has cur d the falling fickneſs in grown | 


Another 


— 
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Another for the ſame. 


it Take a quart of {mall black-cherry-water and four yy 
of black cherries, ſtones and all, but only bruis'd in à m 
tar: put theſe with the water into an earthen Jug, addy 
eight tops of ſpcarmint, and four blades of mace ; thenhy 
ing ſtopp'd the jug cloſe, ſet it into a kettle of water; is! 
on the fire, let it ſimmer for three hours, then firain 
out, and boil it to a ſyrup with a pound and half of Lig 
ſugar to each pint of liquor. 1 


An admirable Method for CON VULSION FITS, 


/ 


Take onion and black pepper of each an equal quaninfi 
ſtamp them pretty ſmall and lay it to the ſoles of the patiey 
feet, letting it lie there for ſeven hours, let him or her u 
take any thing during that time; only if it be a child and 
the wriſts, palms of the hands and temples with mithridu 
1 and if a man or woman with ſpirit of amber. 
”  _ Between the fits give iblack-cherty-water, ſweetened yi 
| the ſyrup of male piony, and ſyrup of clove-july-flow 
'| and for a week after the fit give it them conſtantly twice 
| Cay 3 let it wear a necklace of male piony- root abouti 
« NECK, - 


Another for the ſame. 


_ Give a-Child five or fix drops of the kings drops or ſpit 
of harts-horn in two ſpoonfuls of black cherry water, ſuct 
tened with the fyrup of male piony; repeat this whenent 
you ſee a fit coming, and twice a day before and after er 
change of the moon; purge the child once in 10 days or a f 
night, with a ſpoonful or two of ſyrup of rhubarb or wi 
manna, after the following manner. 
D.iſſolve an ounce of rhubarb in four ounces of barly wi 

ter, ſtrain it and give the child two ſpoonfuls at a time, cre! 

third hour, till it begins to work : then forbear and give 
thin chicken broth. or water gruel in the working, the chi 
/ may be purg'd thus before the drops are given : if the cli 

ſtart or grow pale, that you apprehend 4 fit is coming n 

lay a bliſter behind and below the car, and give it a gli 

of milk and ſugar and a few camomile leaves, and anniled 
and as much diaſcordium as a ſmall nutmeg, then ſtrain in 
give it; if you purge with the manna, add to it an ounce! 

ſweet almonds new drawn, which mix well with the . 


ww CO ; 
ter and manna that it may work off ſmoothly and take off 
gripings. ee, 13 Th 

A Powder. for CONVULSION FITS. 


ake of miſletoe of the oak one dram, of 4 roots 
0 drams, white amber prepar'd, coral prepared and pearl 
par d of each half a dram of bezaor two grains, to theſe 
luce leaves of gold; reduce all theſe to a vory fine pow- 
„ and give to a child a month old as much as will li 
on a three - pence, and proportionable to an older, mixt 
i ſpoonful of black · cherry Water, ſweetened with ſyrup of 
> cherries. E | L ne | 

ive it three days ſucceſſively at every change of the 
jon to prevent returns. | 
OQUEL.UCHE a cough which moſt frequently ſiezes 
re children, and is caus d by a falt flegm that falls from 
brain, and by fumes from the belly but oftener by ſh 

wi fubtil blood; as ſoon as it fiezes them, they fall into fits, 
are all in a muck ſweat, and ſeveral have died · of it for 
it of preſent relief; but to prevent that fatal accident, _ 
like two ounces of the ſyrup of white poppies, one ounce 
brandy, two ſpoonfuls of the decoction of mint or hore- 
nd and mix all together, and give the child by inter- 
„ but. more particularly at night when it goes to bed. 


GOLDEN CORDIAL. 


nev 0 2 Hon of the beſt French brandy add two Ounces 
eren pirit of ſaffron, and tuo drams of the confection of A. 
nes, and one dram of the oil of cloves, one pound of 
ble reſin d ſugar, and one grain of muſkł, and the ſame 
antity of. ambergreaſc...:. > 1319 dt, 41.9094. 40 13951 


CY 


Mix the confection of Alkermes in a marble or glaſs mor- 
with a little of the ſaid;þrandy, and incorporate the oil 
ve C2768 with the ſugar by dropping it thereon, and prind- 
them 1 4} chen utting the brandy mro'a wide 
uh d bottle with. the reſt of the ingredients, ſhake them 
100 ether and cover the mouth of the glaſs with et ed, : 
a and leather, ſhaking the bottle every day: 
lee den ſucfer the liquor tt ſettle and paſs it through a y 
au la it tand ſome. time and decant Orte clear liquor, 
e eee quart paf fies ieanes of ged.. 
abs colour be not high enough, you ing y make it of a 
2 0 2 Q | beantiful 


fever e or bin in, but a leſſer Wy: an ue A Lo 


tar z let this be the morgingy i dranghs, - ez NG 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


co 


beautiful Id colour by h a nale ee in v ele p 
thus 1 is a ver rich cordial. 2 


 COSTIVENESS. . 5 ac 9 


Preferre green walnuts before the ſhell is + hard, after l 
have lain 4 day and a night in water, having been 
Hi n full. of A boil — and ſhift the water dh 
till they are tender; ſtick in each a bit of candy d, ou 

peel ay. take their weight in good Lisbon 1ugar ; boil th 
_ and take two or three or four of 1 when youu 
going tw: reſl. -: 

They are a gently, wholſome nd certain purge, ny | 
a e hot habit of Body. 


Another. | 


Roaſt otic ms eat them with carraway comktts end 
WOW 


. 4 „„ 
2 6 Another 2 % 15 * 


Take a ſpoonful of ſyrup of peach blodoms, i. in 28 
of the water diſtill'd from the leaves, or in which the ley 
and wormſced have been decocted, and this laſt will d 
be a {aſe and certain remedy for worms . children. 


Auotber. 


8 the * made a. good quantity of vod in 
water, ſweeten it with ſyrup of violcts. 
n ounce of ſyrup to a quarter of a pint of water! 

as for any body, and may be taken with fafery Who 


$7» 
4 ba f - * wp —_ 
IF. | | Another: . — 
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Boil a . 3 in a XP * water gruel, fn 
it out and inſtead of ſalt, put in 2 pugil of cream d. 


.'COUCH-GRASS, the root of 05 plant 'being 
ang. apply'd, 'd is good for wounds, 'the — deze 
cares t ing of the guts, difficulty of making . 
— in "Mot . eee e, 


Co 


that breed the ſtone: the leaves promote urine, and 
yomiting and Iooſeneſs, It is us'd in the obſtructions 
js liver, ſpleen, ureters, and ſpitting of blood. 

is good us d outwardly to all: y the head-ache, and for in- 
nations and the influctions of the eyes. „ 


F e COUGH. 


il elecampane roots very tender, then pulp them thro? 
e; then take as much of the pulp of coddled pippins, 
if there be a pound weight of both together, boil it in 
t and half of clarified hony for half an hour; then take 
hunce of powder of liquorice, and as much Nagy) of 
ſeeds ; mix all theſe well together, and take of it a drama 
morning, in the afternoon and at night. This is alſo 
xcellent medicine in an aſthma and ſhortneſs of breath. 


Another. 


ake 2 quarter of a pound of the leaves of colts-foot, 
d it in a mortar to a perfect conſerve with two ounces 
own ſugar-candy, two ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſton'd g 
it is fine and well mix'd, add two ounces of conſerve. 
les, and 10 drops of ſpirit of ſulphur, and five of ſpirit 
trio; mix all Noſe well together, and take the quan- 
f large nutmeg as often as you pleaſe. CO OE 
It it ſhould ſeem that the juice of the coltsfoot mixt 
the ſugar-candy would be better than the leaves. 


| Another. "gs = 

e 4 large lemon, roaſt it without burning, and when 
2 hot, cut and ſqueeze it into a cup upon three 

of lugar- candy finely powdered ; of this you may 
ſpoonful, whenever the cough is troubleſome. | 
„ 8 
u an ounce of Fyrup of po pies with an ounce of | 
of red roſes, and of this take a ſpoonful for three 
vhen you go to bed. ERR: 


Another. 


i tea, of alchoof very ſtrong, ſweeten it with ſugar- 
| 1 ' '__ candy, 


4 
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candy, then peur it ; upon a White toaſt well rubbd y 
nutmeg, and drink it the firſt thing in the morning ani 
laſt At night. 29 een 13746 S179: : +13 171 5 12 
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For e conſumntive COUGH.! +: - 
Beat and fift a pound of double tefin'd fugar; wr 


with orange-flower water, and boi] it up to a candy hei 
then ſtir in two Gunces of caſſia earth reduc'd to a fine 
der. If you love /perfume,: you may add a couple of g 
of ambergreaſe, which will be very good; drop thy 
mall cakes on a mazarine diſh that has been battered 


* 


— 2 


W 1 'd. SISETTETS 4: ö 7 4 110 r 0 

; This has cur d thoſe that have ſpit blood. 

. TEE 11 * tot | 1 | 
F CHIN COH. 


Dry ſome box.: tree leaves vexy well, and pound then 
a powder, and ſift it fine, and give it the child in whut 
ver it eats and drinks in Which it can be diſguis d. 
It is an excellent remedy.,/i>4 n um ma 


err 
4 


An Electuany for a COH. 


Take of ſyrup of horehound, white poppies and gr 
ivy of each two ounces, ſperma ceti a dram,- crabs 
two grains, mix and pound them very fine; of thele4 
a ſmall ſpoonful at any time the caugh troubles you and 
when you go to bed. _ ; 


Another, a pleaſant Medicine for the ſame. 
rod iu IG: or en iirnog 1s amd til 
Coddle a large lemon in water as you ſhopld do ang 
over a gentle fire, ſo that it may not burſt, as it vil 
very apt to do, if the fire be fierce, when it is grow 
take it out, cut it and take cut the piece and ſoft puh 
the ſeeds, ſtrings and rind; to this pulp add an ou 
ſagar finely pounded, two ounces of oil of ſweet ali 
and an ounce,/of. ſyrup of poppies; mix all well 
and take of it a large ſpoontul When ever the coul 


of 
ble. 
c 
81 
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eO 
Feuer à diy Huking' COOH? 


rink a pint of ſpring- water as hot as you can; at night 
to be 3 * | & * 8 | v4 | | | 
6 tho! it ſeems but a triffling remedy has far out done 
expectations of thoſe that have tryd it. 
8 3 if ins e 1 . 


Bü 2g yy Syrup for an old COUGH. 


Ake maiden hair, liquorice and dry'd hyflop, of each an 
re, and one grain of anniſeeds; infuſe theſe in a quart 
ing water for 24 hours, then ſet them on à gentle fire 
boil them, till one half be waſted, ſtrain it out hard, 
add to the liquor three quarters of a pound of clarified 
„ and as much right white wine vinegar, as will make 
ety ſharp; then boil it again, till it comes to a thick 
p, and keep it for uſe cloſe ftopt. | 


2 


you drop in a drop or two of oil of cinnamon, it will 
be amifſss. . AE | E 
his is an excellent medicine to be taken in the morning 
it going to bed. | | 


For a conſumprive COUGH, 


ike marſh mallows and comfrey roots dry'd, of each fix 
es; ſcorzonera and orange root candied, of each four 
es, cut all ſmall and mix them well together; then 
e them into ſeveral parts, that is an ounce on each 
r; which put into a quart of ſpring-water, boil them 
and then add a pint of milk, and continue boiling it 
e three pints comes to a quart, let it ſtand to cool, and 
half of this at a time twice a day for ſome time. 


For 4 pleuritick COUGH. 


ke four ounces of oil of turnep ſeed, newly drawn, 
of maiden-hair, and lemons of cach an ounce, ſyrup 
ets two,ounces; beat all theſe with two ounces: of 
candy; of this take a ſpoonful as often as you can, 
git well when you take it, being apt to ſeparate. © 
of turneps can cafily be had and exceeds all other oils 
an be drawn, „ . e 


5 11 


— — 
* 


upon them. 


C 0 
FH WHOOPING COUGHS an excellent Renan 


Take leaves of dry'd coltsfoot a good handful, cut þ 
ſmall and boil them in a pint of ſpring-water, till halfy 
is boiled away, then take it off the fire, and wha 
almoſt cold, ſtrain it thro" a cloth, as dry as you cin 
throw the herbs away, and in the liquor diflolve an ou 
brown ſugar- candy, finely powdered, and give a chilll 
about three or four years old, and fo in proportion) 
fpoonful of it cold or warm, as the ſeaſon is, three o4 
times 'a day (or oftener, if the fits of coughing come 
quently) till it is well, which will be in a few days; 
will preſently almoſt abate the fits of coughing. 
This medicine likewiſe is very helpful in ſhortnef 
breath and in the Aſthma and Phthiſick; it is alſo gol 
waſtings or conſumptions of the lungs by reaſon 
' ſmooth, ſoftening healing qualities, even where the pe 
did ſpit blood, and had a rawneſs and ſoreneſs in the pal 
with a hoarſeneſs, Sc. in blunting the acrimonious 
mours, which in ſuch caſes are almoſt continually di 
N.. Grown people may make it ſtronger than ford 
dren, the herb ought to be of the ſame years gromt 
Arying in which you uſe it, and the larger the leaves 
- being fuller grown, the better.. P 
It will be — make it freſh as you uſe it, and nt 
much at a time, eſpecially in warm weather. 


..» COWS. In chufing cows make choice of ſuch as ate! 
Tong bodied; have large udders, broad foreheads, fine 
 fmooth horns, and alſo that are young, for when the) 
paſt 12 years old, they are not good for breeding. 
The country people commonly judge, that an old 
gives more milk than a young one; but this does noth 
to be always agreeable to reaſon or experience. 
Jou ought not to let a cow go to bull before ſhe n 
years old; if a cow happens to be with calf befor; 
calf ought to be put from her, and ſhe muſt be milk 
3 ke ops after, leſt her udders be fore ; afterwards ſu 
piling? Hitt kf ont hes fer rent 5 ge 8 9 
In many places they put the cow to bull abour ti 
of July that they may calve in the March or April fol 
To order ſome ſo that they may have plenty i 
Jet them go to bull from ſpring to winter, and Þ ſod 
you will always have ſome to milxk 
. 56 b „ r 


A cow commonly conceives at one bulling 3 but if ſhe 
ance to fail, ſhe will go to bull again in 20 days after. 

you have good ſtore of paſture, you may let your cows 
to — year; but you muſt have regard to the ſtate 
them that thy are not too fat when they go to bull, or 


proper to. keep the cow in ſhort paſture; while ſhe goes 
n ſtrong and vigorous, - 42:1” Tee 
Mme adviſe in order to make a cow ſtand to the bull to 
mp the root of ſquills or ſea onions in water, and to rub 
under the tail therewith. 8 e e 

| cow will give ſuck to a ſtrange calf; but the calf ſhould 


ro be ſuffered to lye with her all night for fear of over- 
5 4 ing them, | 4 | = 2 
1 of 


COWS. It is to be obſerv'd that ſome grounds will 
er produce good butter; nor will others produce geod 
eſe, altho' there be the beſt management in the dairy, 
un there is one ſort of cattle which tho' they be fed with 
fineſt graſs and beſt paſture will never yield a rich milk 
butter in any paſture : and eſpefially if the cows ſeed 
u crow garlick, alliaria or ſaxitrage. If cows feed upon 
t fine graſs, there will be more cream in the milk than 
they feed upon long rank graſs, tho' the long rank graſs 
Il give more milk than the ſhort; but the butter will not 
y be leſs but alſo worſe. | N 


3 


gain the milk of one cow ſhall give richer and better 
r than the milk of others; tho' they all feed on the 
ic paſture, and ſo that the milk of one cow ſhall inrich 
butter made of the milk of nine or ten other cows ; 
| will make the butter ef a rich yellow colour, full of 
ls, when the others will only produce a pale lean butter: 


| is i DA COW SPICE. 


Lake anniſeeds, cummin-ſceds, liquoriſh and turmerick 
; folfach two ounces; coriander-ſeeds and grains of each half 
ounce; pound or grind them ſmall and mix them toge- 
r; you may add alſo two ounces of madder finely ground 
| put it up is open mouth'd bottles ſtopp'd with glaſs 


ce it wi keep good a year or two. i . 
Lou may give a cow, Oc. three large ſpoonfuls of this 
33 ae in 


ring the time they are with calf; in order to this it will 


calf; but no paſture can be too good for a bull to make 
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les to preſerve them from the air and ſet them in a dry 
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in a quart or three pints of ale wort made Warm or ale & 


47 F, 


appear white; make a ſauce of gravey, ſome white w 


and thicken PER burnt butter. 
el'c 


bang two or three days till the flowers are dry. 
C ain RET £7 „„ pp 


CO 


is free from yeaſt. _ i 
When you uſe this, you may add a little butter 
treacle, give it in a morning to the beaſt faſting, not ſul 


ing it to drink for five or fix hours after. 

* X24 $44 4 7, Kii ; 13 c {eve 
. 1.4 Freſh or green Wound in a COW. +» 

If a cow or bullock happen to be ſtaked or woundelt 


Was. i n | | 
1 1 Ht ogs lard rendered fine fix ounces, hony an ou 
and half; bees wax and roſin, of each half an ounce; | 
theſe over 2 gentle fire till they are melted ; then add 
or ſeven ounces of turpentine, and when that is well mi 
take it off the fire and ſtir in about fix drams of verdegr: 
finely powdered, till the ſalve 1s almoſt cold. | 
75 Allo ointment, of tobacco 1s of excellent uſe upon this 
CANNONS, | | mT : «+. 


D dreſs a COW-HEEL, 


Take out the bones, clean it, cut it into pieces, wall 
and flour it, ſtrew over it a little ſalt and: pepper, then 
it brown in hog's lard having firſt made it hot in the pa 
Having firſt prepar d ſome ſmall onions boil'd whole! 
they are tender, taking off the coats or {ſkins till t 


nutmeg and a little whole ſpice with. a little ſalt and peppt 


Having pe d the onions, make them hot in milk and 
them whole in the diſh with the cow heel and pour the fi 


N CANDY'COWSLIPS Orange-flowers in Burde 
or Green. 


Firſt ſteep gum-arabick in gum-water, then vt! 
flowers with it, and ſhake them in a cloth that they mi 
ef ; then dip them in fine fifted ſugar, and hang them 
4 ſtring ty d croſs a chimney in which a fire is kept; let i 
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C R 5 
Po nate OOWSLIP Ve. 


To three gallons of wine, put fix pound of ſugar; boil 
em for half an hour, and as the ſcum riſes take it off, 
en ſet the liquor to cool, and when it is quite cold, take 
ſpoonful of the beſt ale-yeaſt and beat it well with three 
nces of ſyrup of lemon; mix them very well with the 


e yellow part of the cowſlip, cut from the ſtalks ; but you 
if uſe no other part; let theſe infuſe and work for three 
is in an earthen veſſel, cover'd with a cloth ; then ſtrain 
em and put the liquor into a clean - caſk, and let it 
and to ſettle three weeks or a month before you bottle it. 


5 Another Way. 


il them for an hour and take off the ſcum as it riſes, then 
ur the liquor boiling hot upon the pick'd cowſlips (the 
untity of two gallons to each gallon of liquor) cover up 
e yeflel immediately with cloths, and let them infuſe for 
hours ; then ſtrain off the liquor from the flowers, and 
a lemon or two to each gallon, with a little of the peel, 
red thin and ſhred, | FL FTE 

put ſome new ale yeaſt to it, to ſet it a working; and when 
has done, put the clear into a caſk; but not the ſettlings, 
d let it work, and when it has done ſtop it up and let it 
ind for a month; then draw it off into a freſh veſſel and 
ut into it a pound of loaf ſugar and two penny-worth of 
inolaſs, then let it ſtand for a fortnight longer and bottle it. 
Tho' ſome perſons keep the flowers in the liquor for a 


lee or any other flowers, indeed a too long infuſion does 
nerally give an ill taſte and diſagrecable reliſh to the 
quor. On + a 


ches 


il To make CRACKNELS. 

maj 41:36 0k e 002 n e en 11 

hen Fut two pound of butter to two quarts of flour, grate a 
ctußhemeg; beat the yolks of eight eggs with eight ſpoonfuls 


| role-water, put the nutmeg and eggs into the flour, 
nd make it up into a ſtiff paſte with cold water; then roll 
the butter and make them into the form ; put them into 
Kettle of boiling water; and when they ſwim take them 


K. 1 * 
e. * RE. 


juor, and then put into it a pound and three quarters of 


To every gallon of water allow three pounds of ſugar; | 


lonths before they draw it off, 24 hours is ſufficient for 
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a bit of butter, dipt in ſine flour or with ſome cullis. 


A 
- 
. 
» l 
1 
- * — 


eut and throw them into cold water; and when they wn 
Hardened, lay them out to dry and bake them on tin play, 


CRAMp a diſtemper in ſheep, the cure of it is to bi 
einquefoil or five leav'd graſs in wine and give it the ſheep 
warm to drink, and to chate their legs with oil and vinegy, 


{ 

j 

| : | 
To dreſs CRABS, } 
f 


The crabs doing alive, boil them for about half an hoy 
in a kettle with {alt and water; when they are done tak 
off the kettle, let them be cold, then take off their preuff 
ſhell to open them and put it on again; break their grey 
claws and take off their little ones. „ 

Lay 3 folded napkin in a diſh, place the crabs in th 
middle with the broken claws round them. 

Garniſh the diſh with parſley and ſerve it up. 


To dreſs CRABS after the . Engliſh Fnuſßpion. 


Having boil'd crab fiſh as before, take off the gr 
ſhell without breaking it, and take out the fleſh of theit hon 
dies, and alſo that of their great claws, and mince it wel 
Then having put ſome butter in a ſtew- pan with clubbol 
arſly and muſhrooms ſhred ſmall, fry them à little on: 
—— and then put in the minc'd crab- ſiſn with falt, pepper 
fweet-herbs, and half a glaſs of white wine; let all thc 
ſtew very gently, and when done thicken the ſame wit 


Having made this reliſhing, mix the juice of a lemon wit 
it, and with it fill the ſhells of the crab-fiſh. | 
ben 1 theſe fill'd ſhells in a baking - pan, ſtrew ſom: 


crumbled bread over them, ſet them in an oven to give then 
a colour, and ſerve them up. 355 


|  CRAY--FISH Hop. 
Having procur'd as many cray-fiſh as will ſerve for you 
debgn, boil them in ſalt and water, taking off the {mul 
claws and the ends of the great ones; pick their tails and gi. 
niſh your diſh towards the middle with the ends. Pick ti 
reſt very clean and pound the ſhells. | | 
Then having a carp, ſcale, waſh and cut it into quart 
then ſet a 1 over the fire with butter and onions cut i 
ſuces, put in the carp over it, and when it is 4 * 


CR 
lured, moiſten it with your ſoaking broth, ſeaſon it with 


1 
un, cloves, ſlices of lemons, muſhrooms, ſweet baſil, parſly 


and a few cfumbs of bread, Let the cullis be reliſhing, take 
out the carp and onions, and being mixt with the pounded 
cells, ſtrain off the cullis, put it in a little kettle or ſauce- 
pin to keep warm. s + 5 — 

Then put the cruſt of a loaf in a ſtew- pan, with ſome 
baking broth, let it ſoak a while, diſh it up with the cray- 
fiſhes ; lay a large cruſt in the middle, pour the cullis over 


< 


it and ſerve it up hot. 
A Cullis of CRAT-FIS H. 


Take ſmall cray-fiſh, waſh and boil them in a little wa- 
ter with onions cut in ſlices; ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, a 
Jitle thyme, parſly and a ſprig of ſweet baſil, when the 
cray-fiſh are enough, take them out and por them. 
| Reſerve the tails for any other uſe you pleaſe, and pound 
the remainder with the ſhells, OT 

Then put ſome butter into a ſtew-pan with three or four 
$i ces of onion, a carrot cut into ſlices and a parſnip, toſs 
tiem up in the pan two or three times, moiſten them either 
yith fiſh broth or ſoaking broth. e | 

Then put crumbs of bread in it, ſeaſon it with parſley, chib- 
. 2 ſprig of ſweet · baſil, half a lemon peel'd and cut into 
ices. 
Some of the general cullis us d with fiſh may be put in; 
niht make the cullis reliſhing and take out the roots with a ſkim- 
mM mix the cullis with the pounded cray-fiſh and ſtrain it 

preſently, LP | | 


ome | CULLIS of CRAY-FISH for Svops. 


Pound cray-fiſh ſhells well and having put butter into a 
ltew-pan with ſlices of onions, carrots and parſnips, toſs them 
up well over the fire, moiſten them ol with ſome good 
fiſh broth, and ſeaſon them with ſweet baſil, chibbol and 
parlly, half a lemon peel'd and cut into flices and ſome crum 
of white bread. * : 5 | 
The cullis being reliſhing take out the roots, mix it with 
the pounded craw-fiſh ſhells, ſtrain it immediately, keep it 
varm in a little kettle, ' 


e This may be usd with all forts of ſoop, in which cullis 
OO borne = 


K-95: 


A 


4 Ragoo of -CRAY-FISH, for.s Fleſp Day. 


Pick your cray-fiſn, put their tails on a plate with ſuns 
{mall muſhrooms, ſome ilices of truffles and à bunch of ſuca 
herbs ; ſeaſon all with falt and pepper, and fry it 2 lich 
with melted bacon or butter, in a ſmall ſtew-pan, moiſteig 
it with ſome gravey, letting it ſtew over a gentle fire, when 
t is enough take off the fat, and thicken it with ſome cull 
of cray-fiſh ; ſer it on hot aſhes; but do not ſuffer it to bal 
leſt it ſhould turn. | | | 

Lou may alſo, if they are in ſeaſon, put therein ſcveti 
heads of aſparagus and artichoke bottoms. 

When the Ragoo is enough, diſh it and ſerve it hot. 
gon Ragoo is to be uſed in all forts of diſhes with cr. 


A Ragoo of CRAY-FISH for Fiſh Days. 
Having firſt boil'd the cray-fiſh, pick them, laying thei 


2 on a plate, with ſmall muſhrooms and truffles cut ino 
Put all together into a aun ger with. a little falt and 
pepper, and give them a ſhort fry in ſome butter; moilte- 
ning it with ſome fiſh broth, let it ſtew on a gentle fire; 
when the ragoo is done and reliſhing take off the fat, thicken 
it with a cullis of cray-fiſh, diſh it up and ſerve-it hot 
This is to be us'd in all forts of diſhes with e 
filh days. s b rc 20-208 


CRAY-FISH or PRAWN SOUP. 


Take half a dozen of whitings, a large cel and half: 
thornback and having clean'd them, put them into a pt 
with as much water as will cover 1 after you hat 
ſcummed the pot clean add whole pepper, ginger, mac 
thyme,parſly and an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a little e 
and let all boil to maſh; then half an hundred of cray-fil pou 
or 100 of prawns, take off the tails and pick out the bag, Mut 
and all the woolly parts that are about the body; put 
into a fauce-pan with water, and vinegar, lemon, ſalt and 
bunch of ſweet-herbs ; ſet them over a gentle fire and Jetthen 
ſtew, and when they are ready to boi], take out the tails a 
| et them by ſafe ;- but beat all the other ſhells in the lit 
_ they were ſtew d in; beat theſe together with a Fre 


till the ſhells are become very ſine; when all the - 


cr 


{; his been waſhed: cut with their own liquor; pour the 
ther fiſh liquor through the ſhells, and ſtrain all clean 


mem the fiſh and grit, then having ready a large carp, 
Wed, lay it in the middle of the diſh, add the body of 
th lobiter to the ſoup, and ſome ſtrong gravy and burnt 
5 utter ; heat the tails of the cray-fiſh in the, ſoup, and pour 
Den ; . iy . 24 x ; 


|| over the carp. ate! 
125 CHOCOLATE CREAM. 


Break half a pound of chocolate into half a pint of boi]- 
bg. water; mill it, and boil it till all the chocolate is diſ- 
bly'd, than put to it a quart of cream, and four eggs well 
deen; make it boil, and keep milling all the time, 
et it ſtand to be cold, and then mill it again that it may 
0 up with a froth. | 


CREAM. 


Sweet and new cream will make very pleaſant butter for 
pending; and if it ſtand till it is ſour, the butter will 


and Wc very good, and keep longer, if it be not overheated in 
ilte ie churn ; but if it once grow bitter, it is good to ſpend it 
ite reſently, for it will ſoon decay. | : 

cken At the fall of the leaf, and in cold weather, cream 


bot Will turn from ſweet to bitter; and the reaſon is general- 
1 00 Wy {aid to be, becauſe the cattle eat the leaves. HR 
But be that how it will, the beſt way to prevent bitter- 
ls, is by ſetting the milk a leis time, and churning of- 
ener, | N 


STONE CREAM. 


Boil. in a quart of cream a blade of mace and a ſtick of 


ac amon; put in eight ſpoonfuls of orange flower: water; 
{all eeten thee to your palate; boil it till it is thick, then 
fil oer it out, keeping it ſtirring till it is almoſt cold; then 
bag ut in a {poonful of rennet, and put it into cups or gl les 3 
; q Make it three or four hours before you uſe it. N 
„ „CC ei ti.Þ6 5... oor e 
+4 IE Size 0 | > I 
My wie FE put - Remarks Pon CREAM. * ä IN 2 
and DET cs rare pr to md 4-5] 8 3 1 - 1 
, . : | — - 0 „ 1 
ne When the cows, go firſt to (graſs, as. in April, if a new 
aich cow give 12 quarts a day Wincheſter meaſure, it is 
# ; C 24 | * 54 . o _— 
- counted a good milking ; and if this milk be woll imm d, 


—— 


Water and a nutmeg grated ; keep OY all the while | 
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the itch, if you rub the part therewith : Moreover, it is fit 
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away bad humours that are hurtful to the teeth: The ſeed 


it yields about a ſixth'part, or two quarts which will nd 
near two pound of ͤ— OE I REPEL £15 £4007 30%, off 
Avery thick RAW CREAM. 


Take a couple of trays, keep them boiling hot; and jy 
the milk into one of the trays covering it with the other 
and let it ſtand till the next day, when you will find a wy 
WEE" rea, A RSS $0759 F152 bor ,d- 


11 | 


FRY'D CREAM. 


Having firſt butter'd your fauce-pan, ſet it on the fir 
with a quart of new cream, the yolks of ſeven eggs, a bit 
lemon peel, two ſpoonfuls of ſack, as much orange-floyer 


is on the fire with a little whiſk, and while you are fi- 
ring ſprinkle in flour very lightly, till it is thick and 
{mooth ; when it is boil'd enough pour it out upon a cheeſes 

late or mazarine ; ſpread it with a knife exactly even abou; 
alf an inch thick, then cut it into diamond ſquares, fry i 
in 2 pan full of boiling ſweet ſuet, oo 


Sweermear CREAM. © 


Take cream, ſweeten it well with leaf ſugar, then flid 
ſome. preſerv'd apricocks, or preſerv'd peaches or plum 
into it, or you may ſweeten it with thin ſyrup ; mix them 
well, and ſerve them ſeparately cold in China baſons. 


Garden CRESSES.— Wn 


The garden crefles is of an opening, inciſive, and deterf 
quality, when it is taken inwardly, it helps reſpiration, ad 
purifies the blood: It's good aginſt the  feurvy, and cu ' 


nutatory, and they uſe it in errhines to excite ſneezing: 
ſeed provokes urine, opens the body, 3 the kidnes a 
bladder, if there is any ſtone there: It is uſeful in obſtruc 
ons of the liver and ſpleen, and being taken with oil, exps 
paiſon. The juice of it being held in the mouth, brit 
of it being chew'd, gives relief to the palſey of the tongs 
cauſes ſneezing and revives the ſpirit and ſenſes : Bel 
boil'd in vinegar, and applied it. cures the kin N 


WATER-CRESSES have .a ſharp and buing taſte : 
he decoction thereof being drank, ie goed for ſwellinge 
the belly: It is alſo good againſt the ventoſities of the 
mb, and to proyoke the menſeés, if applied to the belly 

er you have heated it with motherwort, and moiſtened it 

th pure wine, upon a tile. The juice being applied to the 

ſcles, prevents nocturnal pollutions. . 
water creſſes are eaten boil'd or raw, but raw are bad 
the ſtomach, and therefore the other way is beſt, unleſs 
be mix'd in Gllads with lettice, ſorrel, and other ſuch 
e herbs. 5 


preſerve green CUCUMBERS for ſlicing in the Winter. 


Gather cucumbers when they are half grown, that is be- 
e they incline to be ſeedy, put them in water and ſalt for 


ic or fix days, ſhifting the water daily; then wipe them 
, and put them in vinegar with a little alum to green 
of er the fire ; then take out the cucumbers. and boil the 
done to be poured over them, then cover the mouth of 


jar with a coarſe cloth, four or five times doubled, 
[ict the jar near the fire. | LY 
When the pickle is quite cold, ſtop the jar cloſe with a 
k and leather over that. ſy | | : 
Theſe cucumbers may be uſed in water, pared and ſlie d 
e thoſe gathered freſh out of the garden, with vinegar, 


and pepper | 
To pickle ſmall CUCUMBERS. 


Put them into ſalt and water, ſhift them every day till 
y change to a yellow, wipe them dry, and prepare a 


e, a piece of alum as big as a walnut to a gallon, 
1er !liced, mace, whole pepper, a few bay leaves and 
cur dill ſeed which is better than the dill it ſelf. tye u 


leds in a piece of muſlin, that when the pickle is ſtrong 
ugh of it, it may be taken out, and pour the liquor, when 
leaſon d to your mind, upon the cucumbers, put them 
da jar, and cover them as before with à coarſe 
i doubled, ſet them by the fire, and repeat the boiling of 
u every day, ſtopping them up cloſe as is directed for 
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bot, and thus they may be kept for two or three years. 
18 1 N 4 f t IF * 3 75 


and Toop out all the ſeedy part with a ſmall ſpou 


cucumber, and then a ſlicer or two of horſe radiſh, à ſla 
ginger and a tea ſpoonful of muſtard ſeed. | 
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0b prefirve CUCUMBERS. |  « 
DP cracks 2 preſerve C IBERS. 
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The cucumbers ſhöuld be of the ſize of pic kling aum 
bers, and ſuch as are freſh and green, and free fromww 
firſt boil them in water till they are tender; then run a H. 
wing needle through them the long way, and having fey 
oft the roughneſs, green them as tollows. 4 | 
Having made ſome water ready to boil, take it of 
Kre, and put to it a piece of good roch alum; fer i 
the fire and put in the cucumbers, let them be- cloſes 
vered, examining now and then when they come to l 
green; then take them out, and having weighed ther 
take their quantity of ſingle — ſugar clarife 
putting a pint of water to each pound; put in the a 
cumbers, boil them à little cloſe; covered ſet them 
and boil them a little every day for four days ſucceſſui 
then take them out of the ſyrup, and make - ſyrup « 
double refined ſugar, a pound of tugar, and a pint of wi 
to every pound of cucumbers ; in this boil the cucumber 
they are clear; then add the juice of two or three lemi 
ord 4 little orange-flower-water ; let theſe have a boil x 


together. | | hi 26906 47071 
x Fheſe may be either laid out to dry, or kept in the ſyry 
but every time any are taken out, make the reſt ſcald 


Do pickle lange CUCUMBERS MANGO Ffaſtion 


Let your cucumbers be as green as poſſible, firſt wal 
them in common water, and then either cut off their to 


and take care when you lay them down, to lay them (oj 
not to mi ſmatch the pieces you cut off, that they may bel 
better ty'd up after they have been fill d with the ſpit 
Oc. „ A a4 6 [ot e 4 
When 4. quantity ſufficient to fill your earthen jar! 
been prepared, peel ſome garlick or ſhalots, putting 


middling clove of garlick or two ſmall: ſhallots into es 


4 * * r 
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1 
pen put on the: tops, and having tied them cloſe; 
Pack thread, lace them in your jar; then for your pi 

I] the jar with vinegar, bay falt, and whole Bebe 
ginger, and a ſlice or two of horſe radiſh, Having 0b 
ow in a braſs veſſel, for about a quarter of an hour, 5 


” 


nit as it riſes, then pour it upon your cucumbers, and 
er the top of the veſſel with a coarſe linnen cloth, four 
fre times double, and ſet the veſſel near the fire to keep 
The next day you will find them of a yellow colour; but 
will alter in a day or two to be greener than they were 
45 if you manage them as follows. FR 
pour out all the pickle into a braſs veſſel, and add to it a 
ce of, alam about the fize of a walnut, and ſet it over 
fire till it boils, then pour it upon the cucunibers, and 
peat the boiling every day till they are become as green as 
WS deſire them. 
rise When this is done the laſt time, let the veſſel be only 
e arcr'd with a cloth till it is cold, then cork it and ſet it 
nin a dry place. Alſo cover the corks with glove leather, 
meh erw iſe the picklo will be apt to grow muſty. 


» To flew CUCUMBERS, 


em Take balf a dozen of large green cucumbers that are not 
full of ſeed, ſlice them ; alſo ſhred a large onion mo- 
ntely ſmall. 05 WY 

Put theſe ina ſauce-pan, ſet them over the fire add a little 
410088, ftir them now and then till they are tender, then pour 
em into a cullender and let them drain as dry as they 
ll be, then flour them and ſeaſon them with pepper, Then 
m ſeme butter in a frying-pan and when it is very hot 
tin the cucumbers, and keep them continually ſtirrin 
they are brown; then pour to them a moderate glaſs of 
net, mix them well, and ſerve them hot under roaſt 
uon or lamb; or you may ſerve them up in a plate of 
pets fry'd, and dipt in mutton or beef gravy. 


on. pF To farce CUCUMBERS. 5 


Pare large cucumbers, than ſcrape out all the ſceds . 
mg firſt cut off one end, then prepare the following farce 
them, - 
Stew the hearts of ſome cabbage lettice tender in falt, 
c A all-ſpice finely powdered, and ſome fat bacon 
Mix all theſe well to ether with an egg or too according 
the quantity, and. uth ir ſtuff the, cucumbers ; and har- 
yd the ends that were cut off cloſe with pack-thread, 
L itew them with en {alt till they are tender 3 

| 5 then 


CR I 
then drain, flour and fry them brown in hogs lard ven hh 


and let them drain; then untie them, and lay them h. 
diſh; and pour over them the following ſauce. 

Boil well ſeaſon'd gravey with an equal quantity of 
ret, ſeaſon with lemon peel and all ſpice, and thicken ui 
burnt butter; theſe may be ſerved up either alone, or mi 
mutton cutlets. | 85 


ia CUD LOST, a diſtemper in black cattle, that ſometine 
lofe the cud by chance, when they really mourn, and fon 
times by ſickneſs and poverty. na I NOR 


+ For the CURE, - | 


Pound ſome four leaven and Rye bread and ſalt in a mi 
tar, with man's urine and barm, and making a pretty lag 
_ or two of it, put it down the throat of the bealf 
Take ſome of the cud of another beaſt, and mix! 
with rye bread, ſour leaven, pound the whole in a mori 
make it into balls, and give it the beaſ. 


f CULLIS,' is a ſtrained liquor, made of any ſort 6 
meat or other things, pounded in a mortar and paſs d thy 


a hair ſieve; of which there are various ſorts.” | 
A CULLIS for different Potrages for Fleſh-days. 


Roaſt a piece of buttock of beef very brown; tit 
ound all the browneſt part hot in a mortar with crultsd 
— and \carcaſcs of partridges and of other fowls, thi 
are at hand; then being well pounded, foak it in gout 
ravey ; put it into a ſtew-pan, with gravey and firoiy 
Bech ; and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, vey thyme, ſwet 
bafil and a piece of green lemon; give it four or five waln 
ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and uſe it to pour upon p 
EV 


A CULLIS for Fiſp days, or ar hite-CULIIS. 


Take a proper quantity of almonds, pound them n 
mortar; and have ready ſome crumbs of bread, ſoak tl 
cream or milk, and ſome fiſh filets dreſs'd as white! 
poſſible; adding freſh muſhrooms and white trufffes #4 
baſil and chibouls, and boit” all in ſome clear broth 1. 

A 5 | 833 + eo q 


butter of an hour, then ſtrain it through a hair fieve, and 
& it for all ſorts of meſſes that require white broth, 
ome have alſo carrots, onions, Sc. | 


A Gammon CULLIS. 


| Take one half gammon and the other veal, and ſtew 
in a pan, order it without lard as if it were for veal 
ey; when it is boil' d enough, add to it ſome dry cruſts, 
res, ſweet baſil, parſley and chibouls, and ſome very 
od broth, ſeaſon it, and ftrain it pretty thick for uſe. 


4 CULLIS of HAM. 


u rirtt cut three pounds of veal in the form of dice, and 
ring taken off the {ward and fat of a ham, and cut it into 
ll ſhaped ſlices, put them with the dice into a ſtew-pan 
tha couple of carrots cut in two, and alſo a couple of 
on ers cut thin, ſet the ſtew-pan on a gentle fire, cover it 
e, and when the meat ſticks to the pan, uncover it and 
the ſlices of ham, that they may take a colour; then 
out the ſlices both of veal and ham, and put a Jump of 
er in the pan, with a little flour, and ſtir it well with 
wooden lad]e ; moiſten it with good broth that is not falt 
| then put the ham and veal in again and ſeaſon with ſome 
ves of garlick and ſlices of lemon, and add ſome glaſſes 
white wine. | 3 : 
Thicken this cullis with the uſual cullis, ſkim off the 
take out the meat, ſtrain the eflence through à fine 
aincr, and keep it for uſe. 2 Wo 
his is to be uſed with all ſorts of meat, and hot paſtry 
de with meat, or fiſh dreſs'd with gravey. - | 
en put your flices of ham again into your eſſence, to 
uſed on ſeveral occaſions, viz, Being cut into dice, in 
ting over a piece of beef or artichoke bottoms when cut 
ſlices for chickens young fowls or what you pleaſe. 


other CRAY-FISH CULLIS half brown for Soops. 
Maſh, boil, and pick the cray-fiſh, and pound the ſhell 


thorou hly (you cannot do it too much) then put 
© ſlices of veal and ham into a ſtew- pan, with onions and 


fr of carrot ; ſet them on the fire a N and when it 
r clammy, moiſten with ſome good broth, a little veal 


hey; ſeaſon with muſhrooms, ſlices of pared lemon, 
| ES | ſweet 


bk, 


Alte 


cv 


Feet herbs, and cloves; . when all is ſtewed enough, yi 
out the meat, and put in a ladle full of cullis, ant lee tl 
it is reliſhing, clear it well from the fat; then put in þ 
| pounded ſhells and ſtrain it; then put it =» lf pot wi 
the cray-fiſh tails pick'd, and keep it hot. 
This cullis may be uſed with all ſorts of ſoops that w 
made half brown. „ * 


CUMMIN is accounted good for the ſtomach, is wm 
JJ alan. I 

| Phe oil of the wild cummin, has a particular vert 

ainſt the ſtinging of ſerpents, being taken in wine, it all 
Iilorderly vomiting ; and about three drams of it being 
ken in three glafles of wine, removes the ſuffocation oft 
matrix. The ſeeds expel wind. 


A CULLIS of Cray-fiſh. _ 


Set the middle ſort of cray-fiſh over the fire, ſeal 
with ſalt, pepper, ſweet herbs and onions cut into ſlicg 
when they are enough, take them out, pick them, kee 
tails, being ſcaled, and the reſt pounded together with 
ſhells in a mortar, the more they are pounded the beg 
the cullis will be; then put in a piece of veal of about 
pound, and a ſmall piece of ham, and an onion divided! 
ro quarters, and let it ſweat gently, and when it begins 
ſtick to the pan, Heere it a little, and moiſten it with bin 
adding cloves, ſweet bafi] in ſprigs, muſhrooms, and 1 
mon pared and cut into ſlices. Then ſkim the fat clean 
make it reliſhing ; take out the meat and thicken it alit 
with eſſence of ham. F 
Then pur in the cray-fiſh, and ſtrain it off, and k 
. nr ed | N N 


of 


_ CULLIS 2 la Reine. me 


Take a piece of a fillet of yeal and ſome ſlices of tut 
both cut into dice, put them into a ſtew-pan, with a] 
nip, and an onion cut into ſlices ; moiffen it with | 
broth of the whiteſt ſort, and make all boil. very geil 
when the meat is boil'd enough, take it out, and put 
a piece of crum of white bread; and having pounded 
Re of a fowl well, which if it be not found to be 
enough, take a couple dozen of almonds, having! K 
blanch'd them and taken of the ſkin, pound them Wh 


cu 
d mix them with the cullis, with all the white of the 
ul; adding a glaſs of boil'd milk; when it is well taſted, 
in it through a ſtrainer and put it into a little pot, and 
ep it hot. EL ET | 
on CULLIS the Italian way 


put half a ladle full of cullis, as much eſſence of ham, 
d half a ladle full of gravey and as much broth, with three 
four onions cut in thces, tour or five cloves of garlick 
Iittle beaten, coriander ſeed, and alſo a lemon, ſweet ba- 


de it ſtew a quarter of an hour; take the fat clean off, 
d make it palatable, and it may be us'd with all forts 
meat and fiſh ; particularly with larded and glaz'd fiſh, 
oe chickens, fowls, pigeons, quails, ducklings, and any 
| er ſowl either tame or wild. ; Ga 


JELLY of CURRANTS. 


Strip the currants from rheir ſtalks into a gally- pot; 
t this into a Kettle of water over the fire till they are 
i dded enough, then paſs it through a flannel jelly bag, but 
not ſqueeze it; add to the liquor its weight of double 
band ſugar; boy] them together over a gentle fire for a 
ber of an hour, and put it into glaſſes. 


To preſerve CURRANTS in Jelly. 


Let the currants be thoſe of the Dutch ſort, either 
bre or red, and full ripe; you may pick ſome of them 

Im the ſtalks, and keep ſome of the {iteſt bunches whole ; 
t of one and the other, pick out the grains with a pin; 
en take their weight in ſugar, and having melted it with 
little water, add a little ſyrup of rasberries to it, boil it 
2 ſyrup, keepi ſcumming it as it riſes; then put in the 
rents and boil them up quick, often giving them a ſhake 
d continuing to ſcum them. 3 


ku When the fyrup jellies they are enough, which may be 
1 . wn by ſetting by a ſpoonful of it to cool. 
| * When it has ſtood to be cool enough pour it into glaſſes; 


Id if you preſerve any in bunches, place the bunches as 
Ju would have them, and as the Jelly cools they will re- 
un in their ſituation, then cover the glaſſes with white 


per. | 
he red currants ought to. be dane by themſelves, and 
white by themſelves, * - 

3 


muſhrooms and good oil; ſet all over a gentle fire, and 
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"FEY 
J preſerve RED CURRANTS 


Firſt maſh the currants, ſtrain them thro” a thin ſtrain 

for every pint of juice take a pound and a half of ſug 
and fix ſpoonfuls of water; boil it up and ſcum it wy 

well, then put in half a pound of ſtoned currants, ma 

them boil as faſt as you can, till the currants are clear a 

Jelly very well; put them up in glaſſes or pots, and wiz 

they are cold, paper them as other ſweet meats are don 
You muſt ſtir all ſmall fruit as they cool, to mix it yi 
the jelly e 


To preſerve WHITE CURRANTS. 


Let the currants be large and white, not of an amber al 
our, ſtrip them and to a quart of currants, put half au 
of water; make them boil very faſt and ſtrain them tan 
a jelly-bag and to each pint allow a pound and a halfq 
ſugar, and half a pound of ſton'd currants ; ſet them on 
a quick fire, that they may boil very faſt till the currat 
are clear and jelly well; then put them up in glaſſes or pc 
ſtir them as they cool, that they may mix well with th 
jelly; and when they are almoſt cold paper. them. 


To dry CURRANTS in Zunches or looſe Sprigs. 


Stone the currants and tie them up in bunches ; then bo 
2 pound and half of ſugar, half a pint of water and a pounds 
currants together very well to a ſyrup, and lay them in tif 
ſyrup; ſet them on the fire, let them but juſt boil, take then 
off and cover them cloſe with a paper, and ſet them by t 
the next day; then ſet them on «x fire-again, make then 
ſcalding hot; and ſet them by again for two or three dajs 
cloſe covered with paper; lay them on earthen plates, at 
fift ſugar over them; and ſet them into a ſtove ; the ne 
day lay them on fieves, not turning them; but letting ten 
dry well on that fide firſt, after which turn them, and 
ſugar on the other fide, and when they are thoroughly a 
lay them between papers. . 


To make CURRANT clear Cakes. 


Take currants either red or white, ſtrip them, waſh then 
and to two quarts of currants pot a pint of water; bol! 
| 


very well, paſs it through a jclly-bag 3 to # quar: off 


7 


C 


ree pound of ſugar, fifted through 2 hair five, ſet the 
y on the fire ; let it but juſt bai] ; then ſhake in the ſugar 


ne kling it well; then ſet it one the fire again, make it ſcalding 
| ; 9 - #& þ % V * - F 

US: then paſs'd through a firainer into a broad pan, that 

n may take off the ſcum, and fill it in pots. . 


When it is candy d, turn it on glaſs till that fide is dry, 
en turn it again to dry the other fide, 

we Tike notice as to white currants, as ſoon as the jelly of 
e white is made, you muſt put it to the ſugar, or it will 


unge colour. 
To make CURRANT PASTE, either red or white. 


birſt ſtrip the currants, then put to them but juſt ſo 
r 08> water as will prevent them from ſticking to the Pan; 
ah ei them well and rub them thro” a hair ſieve. To a quart 
juice, put eight pound of ſugar fifted ; but you muſt 
| boil the juice after it has been itrain'd, and afterwards 
ake in the ſugar, ſet it on the fire, and let it ſcald till the 
rugger is melted, then put it in little pots, ſet them in a ſtove, 

d turn it as other paſte. : | 


CURRANT-WINE o make 


Some take ripe currants bruiſe them, put to them a pro- 
rtionable quantity of water at diſcretion, and having let 
em ſtand ſome time to infuſe ; then ſtrain them off and 
ande every gallon of liquor add ſo many pounds of ſugar; 
0 üs being done, then barrel it up with ſome flour and whites 
eggs to promote its fermentation, and then fine it down. 
But this method is liable to the following inconveniency. 
thc Ft, If the fruits and liquor ſtand too * together, in- 
d of gaining a vinous flavour, the fix d ſalts included in 
e fruits, will impregnate the liquor with that acidity, that 
denen it comes to be mix'd with the ſugar, it will in time 
ange it rather into vinegar than a vinous body. 4 
in the next place as the ſugar is the bafis upon which 
e ſtrength and preſervation of the wine depends, ſo by 
s method, the glutinous ſubſtance, of it, in which con- 
Sts ſpirituous quality will not be ſufficiently opened by 
ch a fermentation, as that its ſulphurous particles uniting 
u the fluid already impregnated with the fruit, is re- 
then ite. „„ 
This appears manifeſt by this, that many of the artifi- 
l vines thus made, do in à little time turn ropy and ſowr ; 
: e | which 


cu 


which proceeds in a great meaſure from the ſugar not hey 
thoroughl opened by fermentation. ' ff 
8 There re to COTE. diſadvantanges and that the yiy 
may be more fully impregnated with the eſſential fam 
of the fruit, make uſe of the following methods. 

Firſt, According to the quantity of fair water you ya 
add to your currants juice, put two pounds of loaf' fu 
Add to it a quantity of new ale yeaſt, proportionabl; | 
that of the liquor. cover it up cloſe and when it begin 1 
ferment, ſtir þ 12: the yeaſt gently, but do not do this u 
often leſt yonr liquor taſte pf ir. 
Let it ſtand to ferment three or four days, till you fi 
the body of the ſugar well divided, and that the liquor ti 
e 4, fo foro 5 
At that time draw it off clear from the yeaft, which nu 
be done before the yeaſt ſinks to the bottom, then ham 
an open headed = with a tap, and tap-owze at the botion 
into which put your fruit whole and thorough ripe, 'cith 
currants, gooſeberries, cherries, mulberries, Ec. in yn 

rtion to the quantity of liquor before fermented ; 9 
pound will be enough for every gallon of. liquor. 

Pour the fermented liquor upon them firſt ſet it in a 
place, cover ii up cloſe: with 'cloths and put on the head: 
the caſk, and let them ferment for ſeveral days, ſtirring the 
gently down, and when you find the liquor taſtes well i 
regnated draw it off into a cloſe caſk of ſuch a ſize tin 
it will almoſt fill it: And to every five gallons of this liqu 
thus drawn off, put in an ounce of tartar finely powder 
and 2 quarter of an ounce of iſinglaſs diſolved and ftrani 
which in ſome time will fine it down, ſtop it up cloſe, till 
1s fit fot drinking. CCC 


To make CURRANT WINE. 


Let the currants be full ripe and be gathered dry, wi 
ther they be white or red, it is much the ſame thing, Pw: 
taſte Tr oodneſs will be the ſame, they having both ui 
fare qualities except in colour... 

Pick them from the ſtalks. and weigh them, that j 
may know how to proportion your water and ſugar to then 
Then maſh them with your hands very well, lea 
none whole, and for every two pound of currants add 
quart of water, ftir all together, and let it ir ſtand for i 
hours, then ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve ond for ec 
three pounds of currants put a pound of powder ſugar, 8 
. ot -« SE A 8 2 | 


at 
en 


ev 


ir this pad Rees 0 boil it, ſcumming it as lon 
any cum will riſe, afterwards let it ſtand to cool at leaſt 
5 hours; before you put it up in the veſſel. 
If the quantity be 20 gallons, it may ſtand three weeks 
fore you botkle it; if 30, a month; when you bottle it 


ut a lump of ſugar in every bottle, and et it in a cool | 


e {5 prevent its fretting. | | +4 
Thus ordered it will be a ſtrong and pleaſant as well as 
cheap wine, and will keep good many years, ; 2 


Another Way. 


Jake currants either red or white (for the taſte and pood- 
bare pretty much the ſame) let them be gathered at 
eir full ripeneis and in a dry time, pick them from the 
ulks and weigh them, that you may proportion the water 
d ſugar to them. : : ES. 

Bruiſe them with your hands, and for every three pound 
F currants, put to them a quart of water, ſtir them well 


1 


14 


ether and let them ſtand three hours; then ſtrain it off 


ly through a ſieve and to every three pounds of liquor 
by a pound of powder ſugar. 
Str theſe well together, boil them, ſcum it very well, and 
tit by to cool for 18 hours before you put it up in the caſk, 
id if you have the quantity of 20 gallons in a caſk, let it 
und three weeks before it is bende off, and if the quan- 
de larger it requires longer time; when you bottle it, 
ta Jump of ſugar into each bottle; ſet them in a cool place 
prevent the wine from fretting, and it will keep good ſe- 
al years and be a very ftrong and pleaſant wine. 


Very good CUSTARDS. 


Boll a quart of cream, ſweeten it with fine powdered 
far; beat the yolks of 16 eggs with 4 ſpoonfuls of orange- 
wer-water ; ſtir theſe into the cream and ſtrain all 
couph a fine fieve ; fill your cups or cruſt, bake them with 
e. „ 1 160 re 8 | | SPA 


4 CUSTARD SACK POSSET, 


bail a quart of cream, ſeaſoning it with ſugar to your taſte ; 
it the yolks of 10 eggs and the whites of 2 very well, ſtrain 
em into half a pint of fack, ſet theſe on the fire, ſtirring 
ka carefully till they arc very hot; then pour in the cream, 
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holding it up very high; and having ſtirr d them ven wl 
together, cover it cloſe and ſet it over a kettle of water il 
it comes to be as thick, and as ſmooth as a cuſtard, 


To make French CUTLETS: ka 


Take the ſkin off a loin of mutton, cut it into ſtakes; thy 
having ſome of the lean of a leg of beef, and its weigh 
of beef ſuet; make holes in the lean of the ſtakes, and il 

them with the following ſeaſoning. 

Take thyme, parſly, ſweet-marjoram, onion and anch 
vies minc'd very fine, ſeaſon with pepper ſalt and nutmey 
add alto grated bread, and the yolks of a couple of egg 
ſpread this ſame ſtuffing all over the ſtakes; then having by 
tered as many pieces of white Paper as you have cutkt 
wrap them up ſeverally by themſelves ; turning up the edg 
of the paper, ſo that none of the moiſture may get out; lt 
ting the papers be large enough to turn up ſeveral timesq 
the edges; and if you ſee occafion ſtitch them up, that: 
may be kept in; becauſe this gravy is all the ſauce th 
will have. : 1 
This done put them on a mazarine and bake them; wh 
they are enough, take them out of the diſh they are bak 
in, and lay them in a clean hot diſh : do not take off th 


; but ſerve them up in them. 


apers ; 
E This is a very delicious ſavoury diſh, and done with lit 
danger of ſpoiling, if they be cloſe wrapp'd up 
If you pleaſe, you may have other ſauce made of firo 
gravy, ſpice, onions, ſhred capers, and a little juice of k 
mon, ſhook up with a bit of butter; but they are very u 
alone, and many like them beſt ſo. 


CUTS to cure: Take the leaf of tobacco pound it, at 
having ſqueez'd out the juice apply it; or elſe dry ton 
leaves and ſteep them in hot wine and apply them. 

2. You may do the ſame with prunell or hook hall 
nettles. | 

3. Powder ſugar well and apply it to the cut and un 
piece of linen about it. ; 

4. Apply the oil of ſage by pouring it into the cut 
cotton moiſtened with it, and it will have a wonderfult 

fect; or put a little turpentine into the cut. = 

5. Waſh the cut with warm wine and apply to it a bit 


broil'd bacon chop'd very {mall with ſome ſage leaves 
2 3 | 4 9 5 * 
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WCIDER is 2 very proper vehicle to transfer the vertue 
any aromatick or medicinal- thing, as juniper, ginger, 
{, juniper berres dry'd, and fix or eight put in a bottle, or 
portionably in a caſk, is very good, tho' it is more whole- 
n than palatable. | 

Ginger will render cyder briſk and correct the windineſs 
it; dry'd roſemary, wormwood, juice of currants, a few 


pps of which, will tinge and add a pleaſant quickneſs 
it 


eig 

: Juice of mulberries,blackberries, and elder berriesare pre- 
ble, all being preſs d among the * : or it to the juice 
m add clove. gilliflowers dry'd, will both tor tincture and 


rour-make an excellent cordial. _ 

Malaga raifins being ſtamp'd and milk put to them, and 
Ins firain'd thro' Hippocrates ſleeve, a ſmall quantity of this 
n 2 ſpoonful or two of ſyrup of clove gilliflowers will 
Ike an incomparable drink. 

Honey or ſugar, mix'd with ſome ſpices and added to 
at er, that is flat will very much revive it. 

Mixture of fruits is of ſo great advantage to cyder that 
neaneſt apples mix'd,is accounted to make as good cyder 
the beſt, always taking care that they be all of an equal 
babe neſs; the beſt mixture, ſome ſay, is that of red ſtreaks 
{golden rennets together. os. „ 

If you would have a mixture of water with your cyder, 
it be at the grinding of the apples, for it will then 
— view better with the apples than if put in after- 
ds. | | 75 / 

BOILING of Cyder. Some are of opinion, that it gives the 
uor a mighty ſtrength ; but then it ought not to be forgotton 
t it is much better for ſome ſorts than for others; the 
It fort of cyder for boiling being that made of pippins 
vey apples, and the bitter ſweet ie apple whoſe 
ce is much mended hy boiling ; eſpecially when it is to 
kept to be two years old. But it muſt not be made of 
t that has been long gathered. The method of boiling it is 
on as it is preſſed, tor if it be firſt fermented the boiling 
ead of ſtrengthening it will cauſe the ſpirits to eva- 
ate, „ | 

cut et the juice be ſtrain'd as it comes from the preſs, 
while it is. boiling, keep continually ſcumming it, and 
gently obſerve the colour, not to let it boil e than 
u comes to the colour of ſmall beer, and when it is cold 
it up into the caſk leaving only a ſmall vent, and when 
find it begin to bubble up out of the vent; * — 
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Daus of all forts are fuppos d to have the (wii 
IF vertue z the juice of them being drank is guoly 
Wounds and Hurts; the herb being eaten in ſallads or ol 
wile, Jooſens the body, and will have the ſame cf 
boil'd in broth ; their flowers being apply'd to the pant 
fected is good for the Evil; the leaves being eaten are gx 
| for healing Utcers in the mouth or tongue; the ſame ha 
apply'd freſh allay the 7nflammarions of all ſorts of ulcers 
are good againſt the Palſæy and Siatica; daifies pounk 
either by themſelves, or with Vingwort is good in they 
in the feet, the Stiatica and palſey; the leaves being pu 
_ ded hen: for allaying inflammationg in the geil | 
Ales thera. * wy 
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. JAM of DAMSONS. ty 
Take a ga!lon of damſons full ripe, pick them from! 
ſtalks and leaves, and having weigh'd them, take near thi 
weight in ſugar, and about a quart of water and boi] tie 
well together; then put in the damſons and boil them 
they are tender, ese them all the while with a ſp 
till the whole is thickened, \ DE 

Then put it into gallipets and ſet it to cool; then ci 


the pots very cloſe with leather, 
|... DAMSON WINE 0 imitate Claret. 


Pour five gallons of water upon 18 pound of ſound | 
"_ raiſins well pick'd from the ſtalks. 

hile the water is yet hot put in four quarts of dani 
full ripe, and clean pick'd to each gallon of water ; i 
ſtir them all together in an open tub in which the intub 
is made, ſtirring them continually twice a day for fit d 
Lt the tub be kept covered with a cloth all that tw 
then let it ſtand five or fix days longer, without {tiring 
and then draw it off, and if the colour be not deep end 
add to it ſome r of mulberries and toaſt a pie 
white bread and ſpread it with ale yeaſt and ſet it aw 
in an 8 veſſel; then put it up in in a cafk, learn 
bung hole open till the wine has done ſinging in the car 


o 
- 


4: 


hen ſtop 1t up cloſe and let it ſtand till it is clear, which 
be in two or three months, then draw it off. 


Another Way. 


To every gallon of water allow two pounds and a half 
ſugar, which you muſt boil and ſcum for three quarters 
an. hour; and to. every gallon allow five pints of damſons 
d, boil them till the Uher is of a ſine colour, then ſtrain 
rough a ſie ve and work it in an open veſſel for three or 
r days, then pour it off the lees, and let it work in that 
gel as long as it will; then ſtop it up for fix or eight 
nchs, and then, if it be fine, bottle it, and then it Will 


pa year or two. 


' ” DAMSONS ro Candy. 


After they have been preſerved, dip them in warm bran- 
to waſh off the ſyrup, then ſift fine ſugar over them, 
ſet them to dry in a ſtove or oven. Do this, taking them 
t three or four times, and fiſt ſugar over them, but let 


my . 
u vor be cold before they are quite dry. 
| the 


1 


To make marmalade of DAMSONS. _ 


K n 111 rf A N 4 | + . 1 1. 
ake 2 gallon of large ripe Damſons; peel off the ſking of 
ee quarts of them, put the quart unſkinn'd in the bottom 
a earthen pan, and thoſe that are ſkinn'd upon them; 


tle of water; put in the damſons; boil them till they 
tender, then take out their ftones, and both ſkins 
Þ ſtones of the undermoſt: then take as much ſugar as the 
gh, put to the pulp, make it boil a pace, ſcuin it well. 
| when it is boiled enough, put it in a pot for uſe, 


am! | 
NM Verve of DAMSONS., 
4 lie four quarts of damſons and pick them, put them 


th two quarts of wine or damaſk roſewater into a pot, 


auer them, and boil them well, ſtirring them well together; 
e they are boil'd tender, let them cool; then ſtrain them 
: WT” their liquor; fer the pulp over the fire, add to it a ſuf. 


lent quantity of ſugar, let them boil till they are done 


er the pot ſo cloſe that no water can get in; then ſer on a 
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Take eight pound of Damſons, put to them eight ww 
of fine 8 1 half a wr of vb boil FS. 5 9 
an hour over a gentle fire till the ſkins break; then take tw 
off, and ſer them by for an hour more; ſet them by yy 
for the fame time, do fo the third time: while they fandd 
the fire, ſet a weight upon them to keep them under g 
fyrup. The laſt time you muſt boil them, till you percy 
y are ofa very high colour in the part where the {ljn; 
broke: then take them off, ſet them by to cool, and yin 
cold, drain away the ſyrup, and make the jelly in the ff 
A 4 TT +501 N wits 
Boil a good quantity of green apples, green gooſcheriig 
2 quince cores to a maſh, then ſtrain them thro' a uy 
eve. FF 
Take an equal quantity of this jelly, and the former ſyru 
and ' boil them together over a gentle fire till they Jelly, by 
boil it not too high leſt it ſhould rope; ſcum it well, w 
while it is hot, put it into glaſſes or pots. 


D keep DAMSONS for Tarts. 


Wipe the damſons, put them into an earthen pot, andi 
you lay them in, between every layer ſtrew in fine powdred 
ugar'; two pound of ſugar will be enough for fix poundd 
damſons. hen you have done, paſte up the pot with f 
dongh ; bake them with fix penny bread ; when it 1s drawn 
let it ſtand till it is cold, then cut a ſtick, put it down | 
the middle of your pot of damſons; cut a piece of wii 
payer juſt round, fit to cover them ; cut a hole inthe mid 
or your ſtick to go thro* then melt freſh butter, and lh 
upon the paper, and when you want to take out any dat 
ſons take out the paper by the ſtick; and when you hi 
done, put it down again; thus may you keep them all it 
year. 0 | | 7 . ; : 


_.__DAMSON ine. 


To every five quarts of damſons put two gallons of ur 
ter, to which add five pounds of ſugar; ſtone your damlon, 
boil, them till the liquor is of à fine colour ; then fr. 
them thro a fieve ; then ſet it a working in an open yell 1 
for three or four kk then pour it off the lees, and kt 

work in that veſſel as long as it will; then ſtop it upls 


DA 


nd 2 year or two before you drink it. 


Another Way. 


ter as will cover them, put it to them, cover them cloſe 
h cloths to keep them warm as long as you can, let them 
at leaſt a day and a night till they are grown plump: 
u put more water to them, and boil them over a briſk 
for five or fix hours; then ſtrain them. 


ne: and when it has worked a little, put it up in a wine 
ſk, and when it is fit to be ſtopped up, put into your caſk 


lar for two or three months. 


DANDELION. If macerated in ſeveral waters to extract 

' "Wi bitterneſs, is very wholſome. IF 

ik eaten raw opens the ſtomach ; but if boil'd cloſes ; the 
WMicotion of the whole plant is good for the Jaundice; and 
juice is good for thoſe that have a Gonorrhea ; being 

ld in vinegar it cools the heat of the urine, and being 

I'd with lentils is good for the bloody flux. 


{la DAUBE. A certain way of dreſſing victuals with 
das, that will heighten thir reliſh : As to dreſs, 


i la daube (as the French call it) take a flice of 
of the thickneſs of two or three fingers, or a piece of a 
of mutton, you muſt firſt ſuffer it to mortify, and then 
it it with a wooden roller to make it tender, take away 
kin, make deep cuts in the fleſh, and lard it along and 
b ways with bits of fat bacon of the thickneſs of a 
fer, and pretty long. Then wrap it up in a linen cloth 
put it into an earthen veſſel or pot with a ſufficient quan- 
of water, falt, ſweet-herbs, and cloves, to which the 
" add cheſnuts, and a piece of marrow, boil it till much 


_. | 


fon; 0 beef you may add a little vinegar or verjuice while it 
We Jlling - becauſe wine will be apt to make it hard. Let 

eee in its own liquor, if you would eat it cold; and 

tt out and wipe it dry with a cloth and ſet it by. 


After the lame manner may be dreſs d turkeys, Gacke and 
4 | gee CG 


Ifa year or more, till it is fine; then bottle it, and let it — 


Ake ripe damſons, put them into a tub, warm as much 


bet your liquor a working with yeaſt or the lees of good 


ew freſh damſons; then ſtop it up cloſe, and {ſet it in a 


the liquor be waſted, then warm ſome wine and fill up 
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geeſe, without taking of the ſkin; and do not muy 4 
at the breaſts, and lard them with large bits of hy 
wrap them in a linen cloth and boil them as before, 


A Daube © beg of Peal. Firſt take off the ſkin, yu 
it, lard it with ſmall flips of bacon, ſteep it in white 
with verjuice, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, falt, pepper, clow 
bay leaf or two, and roaſt it and baſte it wah fame w 
verjuice and a little broth. | 

- . When it is roaſted enough make fauce for it with the d 
ping, capers, muſhroom juice, a little flour fry'd, a 
anchovy, and let the leg of veal, ſoak it in for ſome t 
before it is ſerv'd up to the table. 
The ſame way you may do a leg of mutton, 


To cure DEAFNESS. 


Dip fine clean black wool in civet, and put it into the iſ: 
and when it is grown ary, as it will in a day or two, d. 
again and keep it moiſtened in the ear for three wech in 
«month, --: Cr 


Another for the ſame. 


Put your urine into a pewter diſh and cover it with anoth 
then put ſome coals under it; and when it is hot, bruſh ppc 
the clear water that hangs on the upper diſh with -a feu 


and drop it into the ear, this has done great cures. sf 
It is alſo good for the noiſe in the head. A 

| Ns ( 

: Another for the ſame. It is 


Take a black boar cat, ſhut him up for the ſpace ofthi 
days in a baſket or hamper, or ſome veſſel through which i 
is holes in the bottom; placing a veſſel under it to rec 
his piſs ; of which pour three drops with a feather intol 
ear of the deaf perſon morning and evening for à fort 


and it will effect the cure. 


4 DECOCTION is a boiling of herbs, roots, Cc. in f 
liquor ; this is ſometimes done to make them tender; 
ſometimes to correct or take away ſome ill quality in ts 
but the greateſt uſe of decoctions is to impart their i 
to ſome liquor, and to bring the qualities of ſeveral mt 
cines into the ſame liquor. | 1 
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DIABETES, is an involuntary. diſcharge of urine, and 
difficult to be cured ;. but what follows is a good me- 
ine, if the diſtemper be taken in the beginning. 
Cut off the neck of well blown ſheep's bladders; put a 
xd quantity of the remaining membranes one over another 
o 2 covered pot, where being gently dry'd and more ſuffi- 
ntly in a bakers oven, pound them to powder and let the 
nent drink as much of it at a time as will lie upon a ſix- 


nce in any proper liquor. 


DISTILLATION, is an art which teaches by the help of 
or heat to ſeparate the ſulphureous, ſpirituous or watery 
ts from any ſubſtance whattoever. | 

Chymiſts diſtinguiſh four ſorts of matter in the-compoſt- 
n of bodies, viz. falt, ſulphur or oil, water or flegm and 
rh, Some have added a fifth ſubſtance, to which they have 
en the name of ſpirit ; but it is eaſily diſcover'd by a nice 
amination that this ſpirit drawn from plants 1s nothing elſe 


dof 2 fulphur diſſolv'd in water, and being extracted from 
en mals, it is ſalt ſteep'd in water. | 


The Salrs, Syphur and Flegm are rais d up by the power 
the fire, it is earth only that remains in the bottom ot 
veſſel; there is no fire tho* it be never ſo ſtrong, can 
le this earth, _ | 

hymiſts in diſtilling do only imitate. that which daily 
ppens in nature; the vapours of the earth are mounted up 
o the air by virtue of the ſun, or the force of ſubterran- 
s fires ; and when they have been rais'd to fuch an height, 
y are condens d by the cold, they meet with there, and 


| down in rain. 

It is the ſame thing in diſtillation; the parts of the matters 
tI'd are rais'd up in the form of vapours, by the heat of 
a8 far as the ſides and top of the retort or cucurbit where 

tering together, and being ſometimes aſſiſted by a refrige- 

t or cooler, they fall down again drop by drop into the 

ipient. 1 3 


Some general Rules for DIS TILING. 


. When two third parts of the quantity of liquid that 
L put into the ſtill has been drawn off, then try the diſtill d 
or in a glaſs or vial, and if you find that the bell or proof 
nediately falls down, and does not continue a little 
© upon the ſurface, then change the receiver and place 
Iter yeſſel to receive the faints. Ra : 

| Which 
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a gallon of liquor {and ſugar usd in {weetening it). 
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to the quantity of three gallons ; rummage this well n1 


feeces and make it clear and tranſparent. See Ferment dec 


- * 
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Which falnts if they were ſuffered to run among the rf 
would give it a diſagreeable reliſh, and be ſo much the ln 
ger in fining down. 


2. It is common with diſtillers to throw into the till wi 
they firſt charge it, about two ounces of bay ſalt, to even 
allon of ſpirits, which is very uſeful in cleanſing the difiil 
1quor and cauſes the phlegmatick parts to ſeparate the by 
ter, and the ſpirits ſo dephlegmated will aſcend and con 
over much cleaner and finer in diſtillation. 

When you have drawn off the ſtill and deſign to hy 
what the diſtillers call double goods, make then up to the 
firſt quantity with liquor; as ib the ſtill were at gel charpt 
with three gallons of proof ſpirits, they will yield two g 
Jons without faints ; which deficiency mult be made up mi 


And if you are to make up common or ſingle goo 
you muſt then add a gallon and a half of liquor to d 
hate it. 185 5 

3. Lou muſt alſo obſerve when you dulcify your ſpin 
never to put diſſolv d ſugar into the new diſtilbd goods beti 
the dulcifying or {weetening be perfectly cold; for if it Mun 
mix d hot with the diſtilled ſpirits, it will cauſe ſome of tl 4 
ſpirits to exhale, and render the whole more foul and ph l 
matick, than otherwiſe they would be. * 

If you have occaſion to fine any new diſtill'd {ſpirits ſp 
dily for preſent uſe for ſale (eſpecially ſuch. as are whit m 
pale) add about two drams of crude alum finely pow dee ir 


and it will immediately depurate, and throw down 


DOCK has the bathe of diffipatin humours and of Mr... 
laying pains by applying them to ſuch parts as are ſvg 
by. the gathering of humours. 


DOG'S TONGUE, 4 Plant. | 
The leaves being pounded and apply'd to burns cr 


Anthony's fire, inflammations, old ulcers or wounds, pi 
fluxes and piles is very good for them. 

The juice of it with roſe-hony and turpentine make 
excellent ointment for wounds, and pills of it are 8 
ſtop violent rheums. 3 pgs a 

A decoction of the root drank. in wine, morning! 
evening, looſens the body, and is good for a dyſen 


\ 


N b 


1 
archea and catarrhs: pills made of 'it being taken to the 
ntity of half a ſcruple two hours after ſupper promote 
> and ſtop defluxions. „ 
The root app ty outwardly will make the hair come 
1 10 3 rom whence they have fallen off and are 


* 


Por the DROPST. 


ix fix ounces of ſyrup of elder berries with three ounces 
jil of turpentine ; incorporate them well together and take 
xd ſpoonful of this mixture the firſt thing in a morning, 


the laſt at night for a fortnight. 
ome affirm that the conſtant eating ſea biſket and new 


ins of the ſun inſtead of 2 has cur'd the dropſy 
bout phyfick ; eſpecially it will do it, if the patient can 
tin from drinking ſmall liquors, | 


Avother Medicine for the DROPST, 


m broom by itſelf in a clean oven; ſeparate the aſhes 
the ſtalks and coals that are not quite conſum'd and 
full two pounds of theſe aſhes into a bottle that will 
two quarts, then fill the bottle up to the neck with old 
but not ſo full, but that there will be room left for it 
ment, or elſe it will be apt to burſt the bottle: ſet the 
ein warm aſhes by the fire or in the ſun to digeſt, and 
e it often; after it has ſtood fo for three or four 5 hug 
off a quart of the clear lic : and if 1t 1s not ] 
decant it again and again till it is ſo ;_fÞ ttle up 
with old hock, and do as before till all the ſtrength of 
ſhes are out. | 
ak this the firſt thing in a morning, and at four or five 
afternoon, and contniue to drink it for ſome time, and 
| carry off the dropfical humours while you are taking 
the meat, you eat be roaſted dry, and your drink ſtrong 
r wine, e 


For the DROPSY a Purging Ale. 


le ſaſſafras and tartar of each an ounce, jalop, liquo- 
thubarb, anniſced and coriander, of each half an ounce ; 
two ounces ; polypodium a quarter of a pound ; 
Laſhes a pint, and half an ounce of cloves ; put all 
u 2 bag with ſome little weight to fink it; take alſo 

Q 2 - ſcabious 
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roots of Dane's wort half a handful; raiſins of the 


hops, let theſe all . boil together for half an hour; ch 


DU 
ſeabious and agrimony of each two ſmall handful; : c. 


ſton'd half a pound, and a little ginger ; put theſe inp 
dients into ſome ſweet ale wort, juſt, when you put in 


pour it ſcalding hot on the bag of drugs; and when i 
cold enough, ſet it a working with yeaſt; when it hash 
working, mo it up for 12 days or a fortnight. Hang 
the bag cf drugs in the veſſel, drink a glaſs of this nt 
morning and at four in the afternoon, unleſs you find it w 
too much at firſt; if it does you may leſſen the doſe; but y 
it daily, till you have taken a good quantity; you n 
_ it ſtronger by doubling the quantity of the ing 

lents. ir AK f . | 


DUCKS, uſually begin to lay in Febryary naturd 
and ſhould have the conveniency of ſome pond or rivet, 
without the benefic of water, they can ſcarcely ſubſiſ 
more than without that of land; they likewiſe delight in} 
ſture and meadow ground and in ſeveral herbs 3s cb 
fenugreek wild lettuce, ſuccory, c. befides the | wor 
ſnails and ſlugs that they find there. 3 

Theſe are as beneficial to ducklings as to the older dut 
and they will feed on them as ſoon as they can rw 
broad. HE | 

And whereas they are a fowl that loves moiſture, it 
be beſt to give them any grain in water, as oats, Wl 
corn, Sc. ſome ſay they love acorns too, and that gh 
on them they will grow exceeding fat, thoſe that hae 
opportunity may try the experiment. . | 

All places where there are recds and ſuch like v 
weeds to ſhelter are what they delight, in provided 
be ſuch as will not enſare or entangle them or ob 
their ſwimming and playing in the water, and among! 

. thay find a conſiderable ſhare of food. 
And for theſe reaſons in the winter time, when tht 
ters are frozen and the ſnails, ſlugs and worms, and alk 
green herbs are wanting, they muſt be fed at home and 
this is extraordinary to the nature of the ducks yet wilt 
come to lay eggs much ſooner in the ſpring than the 

ones, that have felt the ſcarcity of winter proviſion. 
And in the management of ducks as well as other i. 
is to be conſidered that they are of a wild race, and tht" 
will always retain a great ſhare of the wild nature; nn 
extraordinary food which they find about a farm, vil ' 


W 


: | 


uc mon ſlic'd, and raſpings of bread ſifted, 


mmore nouriſhment than they could receive if they were 
ſeck their living altogether abroad; and this home fee+ 
g will give them more warmth and ſtrength of body; and 
will cauſe them to breed ſooner than the wild ducks. 
The caſe is the ſame with moſt other animals, which 
je this additional home diet, for this. forces: them to 
ed ſooner than nature alone would prompt them to do. 
Ducks chuſe to make their neſts in private places near the 
er if they can, or in ſome ſhady places, but when they ap- 
u to be near laying, which may be eaſily diſcovered, then 
jill be proper to feed them at home two or three times a 
| with corn, a little at a time and chiefly at a place where 
| would have them lay; and make neſts for them, and 
p them in the houſe till about 10 a clock in the mor- 
for they generally lay by that time; and for the moſt 
t they lay them in the night, and when they are once 
Jught to lay in a neſt they will not forſake it. 
0 eggs of a duck may be taken away, one being left in 
neſt, till ſhe is inclin'd to fit, and then put as many un- 
her as you think ſhe can cover, and rather her own 
1 thoſe. of another duck ; but if poſſible, let there be 
ie of her own, and for the ſake of thoſe ſhe will cover and 
g up the reſt. En | * 
lou may likewiſe ſet duck eggs under common poultry 
6 and they will proſper well enough. | i 
ut it will be better to let ducks be hatch'd by their own 


and brought up by them; for almoſt as ſoon as they 
leads 


hatch'd, the dam them to the waters, where they 
| without trouble; but before uſe them to come home 
gits, to ſecure them from dangers and to render them 


To ſtew wild DUCKS.. 


wing ſirſt prepar'd the fowls for the fire rub the inſides 
h falt, pepper and a little powder of cloves, a ſhallot or 
d with a lump of butter in the belly of each of them; then 
them in an earthen glaz d pan that will juſt hold them, 
np $1960 quantity of butter under and over them; pour 
g0⁰⁰ 


a good quantity of vinegar, with as much water, with 
pepper, whole cloves, lemon peel, and a bunch of ſweet- 
8; then cover the pan cloſe and let them ſtew for three 
dur hours, then paſs the liquor through a fieve, and 
it over the ducks and ſerve them up hot with garniſh 


* 
* 
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reſtoring the freſhneſs; then waſh out all and prepare th 


and a few ſhalots minc'd into a ſtew-pan, ſhake in all 


D U 
The ſame way may caſterlings, teal, widgeons, &. 


To keep wild DUCKS fre. 


After you have drawn them, pepper their inſides y 
then fill their bodies with red ſage; and like wiſe pe 
the inſide of their mouths leaving on the feathers, 

But if you happen to keep them too long, or by any n 
they have receiv'd a taint ; then when they are pull ut 
the inſides well with vinegar and water, and dry them t 
with a cloth, and ſcrape away if need be, what are c 
the kidneys; then ſtrew the infide a-freſh with pepper, 
hang them up an hour or two, where the air may; 
through them. 

Geeſe may be manag'd the ſame way; ſome in fu 
caſes put an onion into the belly which contributes to 


for the ſpit. 
Ta dreſs DUCKS with juice of Oranges. 
The ducks being fing'd, pick'd and drawn, minceth 


vers with a little ſcrap'd bacon, ſome butter, green omi 
ſweet herbs and parſly; ſeaſon'd with falt, pepper, 
ſpice and muſhrooms : theſe being all minc'd together, 
3 into the bodies of the ducks, and roaſt them, ( 
vered with flices of bacon and wrapp'd up in paper. | 

Then put a little gravy, cullis, the juice of an or 


pepper; and when the ducks are roaſted, take off the! 
con, ſlice them on the breaſt and cruſh them between 
diſhes ; put the gravy that comes out of them into your lu 
diſh them and pour your ſauce with the juice of H 
over them and ſerve them up hot. 1 

5 a : Pe pe, of | t 


Fred DUCKS fd. tt 


Make a ſtuffing of the white of capons or pullets.1 | 
after the ducks are drawn, take off the ſkin from the ik 
then take off the breaſt and ſtuff it, and then ſtev e, 
la braiſe; and ſerye it up with any ragoo you pleaſe. 


D U 
To dreſs DUCKS with Peas. 


Make a ragoo with ſmall peas, a little freſh butter, and 
Juſt of flour, ſeaſoned with ſalt and pepper, and moi- 


ened with good brot. 1 
When you are ready to ſerve it up, thicken it with the yolk 
an egg and a little cream, then your ducks being dreis'd 
la braiſe pour the ragoo over them, and ſerve them 
j hot. OT eee ; N in 


DUCKS in Grenadines. 


The ducks having been pick'd very clean, fplit them on 
back, raiſe the 1tkin, and take off almoſt all the fleſh on 
ce breaſt, | e 
Cut this fleſh into dice with the fleſh of partridges, if 
u pleaſe, and the white of chickens or pullets; or you ma 
nit the fleſh of other fowls ; and inſtead thereof uſe ſweet- 
cads, ſome veal, ham, with muſhrooms, truffles, pickled 
cumbers, cut into dice ; and ſome ſcalded piſtachios, cut 

[0 two. 18 5 

Tien having put melted bacon into a ſtew. pan, put in all 
ur fleſh, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, fine ſpice, ſweet- 
rs, parſly, and green onions. © I 

det your ſtew pan over a ſtove, put in the juice of lemon, 
d having made it reliſhing, ſet it by to cool. | 
When 1t 1s cold, ſpread the ſkins of the ducks over the 
eſſer, and lay your falpicon over them, then fold up the 
Ins and ſew them up; and blanch them with bacon and 


aer, making them very plump. | 

the Then lard — with fine bacon, lay them in a deep pan 

en ch ſome bits of veal, ham and onions; moiſten them with 
dd broth and let them ſimmer gently, adding a glaſs of 


ute wine. 

[When they are enough, take them out, ſtrain off the 
th, and ſet it over the fire again, and let it boil to a jelly, 
ttake care it be not too high coloured and lay the {gre- 
ines on the fide of the bacon. | 

laze them well, and when they are ready to be ſerv'd 
pour a cullis of ham into the diſh, put in the grena- 
ey and ferye them up hot. Fr Ot ee 


Q 4 DUCKLINGS 
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a ſtew-pan with a bit of butter: ſeaſon with ſalt, pep 
parſly, and green onions minc d, and ſet them a ſtewing 


then, when they are done, add ſome cullis and gravy, i 


| thoſe with green peaſe and inſtead of green peas uſe af 


ſides and having cut them into ſome ſhapes, at plealur 


pan with good gravy and cullis, and boil them well. 


Dy 
DUCKLINGS with green Peaſe. 
'  Scald, pick and draw the fowls, and alſo  blanch {x 


lettuces; put the lettuce into freſh water, and ſqueeze thy 
well, then cut them in pieces and ſet them over the f 


a white braiſe. % Chaps e 
Put into the ſtew- pan, ſlices of bacon, and then lay int 
ducklings, ſeaſoning them with falt, pepper and onions, a 
into ſlices, ſweet- baſil and ſlices of lemon, cover them all 
at top and bottom with ſlices of bacon; wet them with br 

and ſet them a ſimmering over a gentle fire. 
Then put green peas into a ſtew-pan with abit of bu 
ch with a gentle fire; ſtirring them now: 


ter over a 


make them boil ; take off the fat, take care that it be ye 
taſted; take out the ducks, drain them, diſh them, pour ah: 
ragoo of peas over them and ſerve them up hot. ea 


To dreſs DUCKLINGS 1th Cucumbers. 
Take ſcalded ducklings done after the-ſame manner Wiſs 


cumbers. e | 
Pare the cucumbers, ſplit them in four, take out the! 


blanch them; then take them out and put them into a ſy 


When they are done and of a good taſte ; take the duck 

lings out of the braiſe and ſet them to drain, diſh them a 

our the ragoo of cucumbers over them, with the juice! 
a and ſerve them up hot. | 


To dreſs DUCKLINGS ith Onions. 


Scal'd, pick, draw, truſs and ſtuff the ducklings, a 
fore; cut the roots and ends off the roots of ſmall on 
blanch them in ſcalding water; then pick them and put tif 
into a ſtew-pan with a little broth and a little gravey, en 
ſet them over a gentle fire and let them ſimmer; when i 
are done, thicken them with a little cullis, and when 0 
ducklings are done, take them out and drain them, der 
them and pour your ragoo of onions over them, and ff 


h 0 
e pi 
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© DYSENTERY. or BLOODY FLUX. 
This diſtemper is a flux of the belly with bloody mat- 


r, and accompanied with great gripings and extreme 
ans, which denote that the bowels are as it were flead 
ulcerated. | - + „„ 

If the excrements have ſomething like greaſe ſwimming 
pon them the Hoody flux is in the great inteſtine, and if you 
ikern as it were ſhavings or ſcrapings mix'd with the 
od, you may conclude the ſame. But if no greaſe ap- 
ars the diſeaſe is in the {mall parts. 29: 

This malady proceeds from three ſorts of humours; which 
uy be known by the ſtools; for if the excrements are 
lite, it proceeds from flegm, if Zack: from Melancholy ; 
Wa yellow from choler, from whatever cauſe the diſeaſe pro- 
„eds, the cure muſt be begin by gliſters made with guts or 
e y pe broths, or elſe with a good decoction of bran, wheat, 
ur H arſn-mallow leaves, linſeed or quinceſeed or with chaly- 
eite waters, coarſe ſugar, and the yolks of eggs. | 

| The patient may be let blood, the firſt, ſecond and third 
Ly, then purge with half an ounce or fix grains of caflia, 
liolv'd in plantain water; and ſome days after fix drams 
de into a bolus or diluted in plantain or rote-water, 

After purging, let him take a dram of rhubarb, half 
urnt upon a ſhovel, with fix grains of the jeſuits bark in 


in U 


bro 


he M elf a glaſs of plantain water. 
au This may be repeated two or three times. 
e Or you may give the followiug bolus, viz. half a dram 


{ rhubarb parch'd with 20 grains of maſtich or olibanum, 
ake it up with a little ſyrup of pomegranate, poppy or 
N 41 Accor y. Fo 7 12 n ne | 
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moe ARS. The moſt common maladies that affect the 
L ears are deafneſs, cauſed cither by an inflammat: ion, ulcer, 
me defluction, pain or hurt, or elſe ſometimes by exter- 
l tumours called Parotides, UL 

When the ears are moiſt, rub them with the powder of 
Jurnt alum or the powder of vitriol, or ariſtolochia. 

To prevent the > htc humours falling from the brain, 
fo communicating themſelves to rhe cars; drink in a 
EARL REEL 


morning a little oil of olive in a glaſs of warm water, 
preſently rub the palate with it, with a feather; this i 
cauſe! you to bring up by vomit that glutinous humgy 
when you have done vomiting put ſome ſugar into an egi 
ficad of falt. | „ 
Put into the ears hot in the evening, two drops of the | 
of a roaſted cel, and two drops of ipirits of wine, and jy 
drops of fine oil, and it will do them much good. 
I the buzzing, whizzing or noiſe of the ear be negle gel 
will in time grow to deafneſs, which is of difficult cure. 
For the cure let the patient be let blood, and purge 
quently with pills, either of Agarick or Aloes ; let him ni 
: 98 juice of Tobacco or Knot-graſs with a very ſmall quit 
ty of tutty and put a drop into the ear. Rn 


For the tingling of the EAR. 


it 


Let the perſon drink in a morning two hours before | 

eats any thing, for four or five days, three ounces of fennd 

water, and then take cocia pills or foctida and afterwardsu 

the following remedy: ; 

Take oil of rue of caſtor or fpike, with the juice of lee 
of each an equal quantity, mix'd well together, into theſe d 
a {mall lint and put it into thc ear. 


Another for the ſame. 


? 


Take radiſhes, oil of ſweet or bitter almonds, coloquinti 

and white wine in equal quantities, and having pounded ti 
radiſhes but not the leaves, rake the juice and mix it wit 
the other ingredients, drop it into the ears and ſtop thel 
with cotton; the piece of an onion dropt into the ears is 
2 tovercign remedy. 
If the 7:ingling of the ear proceeds from wind got into the 
as it fometimes does, put a little aloes into a little wi 
warm it and drop a drop or o into the ear, and ſtop it wil 
cotton | | 


50 For a defluction on the EARS. | 01 
Drop two or three drops of the juice of ivy into them, 


For Inflammations and impoſthumes of the EARS. © 


pound nettle leaves in a mortar with ſome ſalt, and apply 
hee Yo te | 


Fur hurts in the EARS. 


Apply black pitch to them with an equal quantity of 
unkincenſe, reduc'd to a powder; or take half an ounce of 
pyrrh in hare with as much freſh butter, and apply it to 
Wc wound. "IF ORAL 5 r 


Pain in the EAR. 


Take juice of mountain ſage, oil of bitter almonds, oil of 
ennel and oil of olives, of each equal quantities, and having 
iz'd them well together, drop three drops into the 8 
ar for three nights; this will caſe and draw out any impoſt- 
ume, if that be the cauſe. OR Pe rs TO Per = 


ds 
Another for the ſame. 
lee | | | | 
le d Boil ſage, rue and roſemary in half a pint of claret, and a 


Juarter of a pint of vinegar 3 put it into a new mug and hold 
our ear cloſe ſo that the Niki may go in; as it cools, heat it 
rain, and when the ſtrength is pretty well waſted wrap the 
cad warm and go into bed. 1 

Linti 
ed tht 
t wil 
then 
is al 


}] the 1 
wink 
it wil 


Another for the ſame. 


Apply hot bread as it comes out of the oven to the ear, and 
peat, it often; or elſe boil the leaves of aſarabacca and rec- 
ic the fume ariſing therefrom 12 a funel. 


Another for the ſame. 


Roaſt an onion under the "aſhes, take an ounce of freſh 
utter, an ounce of the oil of roſes, as much of the oil of ca- 
mile, and a dram of ſaffron reduc'd to a powder and put- 
ug the whole together, apply it. Or: hi 

Drop into the ear two or three drops of either the juice of 
allows or plantain, or hore hound mixt wich a little hony, 
t you may take the milk of a bitch with much hony, and 
c FE 
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Deer an, DLCER. in the KAR. 
An ulcer often happens by the falling of a maligng 


humour, or elſe it is occafioned by a wound, ſome hurt g 
ſome ordure that is corrupted in the ear. 

Ihe fore-runners of this ulcer are pain, heat, pricking 
itching, and the matter which ſhews it ſelf by the comin 


n 17 
If the ulcer does not penetrate quite into the ear, it! 
eaſier to be cured than that which proceeds as far as tit 
nerves and the bone, and whoſe corrupt matter or pus ſtinky 
whether an ulcer in the ear be new or old, the firſt thing y 
be. done is bleeding and purging,” the next is to waſh th 
wound with the juice of the herb mercury or lupines, 0 
with a decoction of betony, and afterwards to make uſe 
the following remedy. - . 1 
Take a = of laffron, half a dram of caſtor, theſams 
uantities of aloes and myrrh; put all together into a ſpoot 
ful of hony, and as much of the oil of roſes, and put a dr 
or two of it into the ear; or elſe take the juice of; 
onion roaſted in the aſhes, with an equal quantity of woman 
milk and drop into the ear. or | 
Chop a leek ſmall with half a dozen earth worms, ani 
boil it in an ounce of oil of olives over a ſmall fire, unt 
the oil crackles no longer; then ſtrain it and pur ſome d 
it into the ear. CV | 


For an Impoſihume in the EAR. 


Burn camomile between two tiles, then put it in a clot 
and apply it to the car as hot as it can be born; repeat ii 
till you find eaſc. 1 VVV 


85 EELs zo roaſt. 


ff Let the cels be fine, ſkin, gut, we and 5 them U 


ieces of the length of eight or nine inches. 
Set a ſtew-pan on the fire with butter, melt it, put in ti 
eels, ſcaſoned with ſalt, pepper, fine ſpice and ſweet-herbs 


then cut cruſts of bread of the length of your pieces of eld 


put them on a ſkewer, a piece of cel with each cruſt, till the 


are ſkewered, then tie the ſkewer to the ſpit and 10 
them baſting them with butter... | 
When they are enough take them of the ſkewers, f 


— 


* 


E E 


em up with a cullis or a high reliſh'd ſauce and ſerve them 
j hot, 


To fry EELS. 


d marinate them for two hours in vinegar, ſalt, pepper, 
leaves and chibbols ; and fry them in drawn butter, and 
re them up with try'd parſley. Fra | 


To broil EELS. 


Skin the eels, cut them in pieces and ſlice them on the 
les, then marinate them a little in melted butter; a few 
reet-herbs, parſly, chibbols, ſalt and pepper, then warm 
hem 4 little and ſtir them well. Ls: 
Then take them out piece by piece, ſtrew them with 
tumbs of bread, and broil them on a gentle fire ; to give them 
fine colour ; then having made a ſauce with chibbols, parſly 
nd capers, diſh the cels and pour the ſauce over them, or 
jou may ſerve them up with the following ſauce. 

Pound forrel, ſqueeze out the juice and toſs up an onion, 
t ſmall with melted butter in a ſtew-pan with capers, 
ut ſmall, and the juice of ſorrel, orange juice, a little ſalt 
nd pepper, and ſerve it up hot. 2 


7o dreſs EELS with a white Sauce. 


. 


Skin the eels, cut them to pieces and blanch them in 
boiling water, and then drain them, then put ſome butter 


up, ſtrewing them with flour, and moiſtening with white 
wine and water, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſpice. 

When they are pretty near done, add artichoke bottoms, 
and aſparagus (if in ſeaſon) thickening the ragoo with eggs 
and lemon juice, and ſerve them up hot. | 


To drefs EELS 01th brown Sauce. 


Having cut the eels in pieces, put them into a ſtew-pan 
vith burter, flour, fiſh-gravy, muſhrooms, a bunch of chib- 
dols, ſweet-herbs and parſly ; ſeaſon theſe with ſalt and pep- 
per, and add white wine, and let all boil together: Ha- 
wing thus finiſhed the ragoo, add the juice of a lemon, and 
lerye it up hot, | 1 | 5 


Having fkin'd and bound the eels, cut them in ſlices 


and muſhrooms into a ſtew- pan, with the eels and toſs them 
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bacon. 


then lay it abroad upon a dreſſer or table, and ſeaſon ! 
well with ſalt, ſpice, and a good deal of red ſage fhre 
fine; having mix'd theſe well together, ſprinkle the mixture 


' pickle made of vinegar, falt, ſpice, and a bay leaf G 
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To ff EELS. 


Firſt make a ſtuffing with the fleſh of the eels ; pow 
it well, then put cream into the mortar with crumhy | 
bread, muſhrooms, chibbols and parſly ; ſeaſon this (wii 
Gog well and put it in round the bone of the eel, and ftrewyj 
with erumbs of bread; put it into a baking pan, and {ti 
en x gentle oven, and let it ſtand till it is well oi" 
Oured. | 85 | EE” oO 


/ 


 EEL.8* jr Pricandoes. 


Cut the eels in pieces of four or five inches long; ty 
them up, take out the great bone and lard them with fins 


Then ſet a ſtew- pan on the fire with a ſufficient quantiy 
of white wine, ſeaſoning with ſalt, pepper, and lices d 
onions ; and when it boils, put in two or three ſlices of cel 
at a time, and let them have ſome boils. 

Then ſet another ſtew-pan on the fire with ſome broth 
a pound of fillet of veal, ſome ham and onton, cut into 
ſmall bits; when the veal is enough, ftrain off the broth 
_ put it again into the ſtew-pan and let it turn to: 
jelly. parts 
4. Then place the pieces of the eel in the jelly, the lardel i” 
ſides downwards; cover the ſtew-pan, ſet it on hot cinder 
that the cels may take a glaze. | 

When they are done, put eſſence of ham in the diſh, and 
put the bits of eel in ir, and ſerve it up hot. 


To collar EELS. 


Having ſcoured the ſkin, and inſide of a large cel re 
well with falt, cur off the head, and ſplit it down the back 


thick upon the eel, then roll it up, and tye it cloſe in a thi 
cloth at each end and in the middle; then boil it in a firong 


two, and when it is enough take it out, take off the cloth 
and ſet it by to be cold, and let the pickle be cold likewik, F 
then pour it into a glaz d pan, and pur the eel into it, to b 
kept for ule : this if kept cloſe covered, will keep good fee 


ral weeks. 1 
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20 roaſt EELS. 


et the eels be large, ſkin, waſh and cut them in three or 
r pieces or more, ente to their length: for the ſeaſo-—- 
b take ſalt, pepper, grated nutmeg, thyme, ſage, and a 
lemon peel, and the crum of white bread ; grate and - 
d all fine, and ſtrew them on the cels ; ſtick them croſs 
© other on ſkewers, and tie the ſkewers to the ſpit; roaſt 
m till they begin to crack, and are white at the bone; 
ſure to baſte them well as they roaſt. : 

[he proper ſauce is melted butter and the juice of 
jon, | 


J ſpitchcock EELS. 


wing cleans'd a large cel with falt and water, both 

de and outfide ; then draw off the ſkin, and having firſt 
par d the following mixture as grated bread, ſweet-herbs 
(dered, or ſhred very fine, as ſage and ſweet-marjoram, 
and pepper, then rub the cel all over with the yolks of 
„ and after that roll it in the mixture, then draw the 
jorer it, cutting the eel in ſeveral pieces about three in- 
long, then dip them again in N. yolks of eggs, and 
n roll them again in the ſeaſoning, and broil them on a 
liron, and being done enough, ſerve them up to the table 
b the ſauce directed for Bas or broiled cels. 


and Jo roaſt or broil an EEL. 


Let the eel be a large one, rub the ſkin well with ſalt, 

n put it and waſh it well, cut of the head and ſkin it, 
ing by the ſkin in water and ſalt; then lay the eel in a 
an diſh, and pour a pint of vinegar upon it; and let 
e in it for near an hour; then take it out and make ſeye- 
inciſions in the back and fides, and fill the ſpaces with 


rel WF ollowing mixture. | 41 | 
ure Wake the yolks of two or three hard eggs; grated bread, 
hin WM anchovy minc'd ſmall, ſweet marjoram, dry d and pow- 


ed, or for want of that green marjoram {ſhred ſmall; 


Wh þ 

7 lon theſe with ſalt, pepper, Jamaica pepper, or cloves 
oth dered, with a little freſh butter; pound all theſe toge- 
nn a ſtone mortar till it is come to be like a paſte; and 


all the incifions made in the eel with this mixture, and 
ndraw the ſkin over it; tying the end of the ſkin next 
head, then prick it with a fork in ſeveral places, then 

| | tie 


tie it to ſpit to roaſt or lay it on a gridiron to bryy,| 
do not baſte 1t at all. | 


Let the fauce be butter, anchovies, a little Peppery 
lemon juice- | . 


An EEL pT E. 


Skin, gut, waſh and bone the cels, cut them into pi 
blanch them, and put them in water.. f 
Lay ſome paſte in a baking pan, put a carp ſtuffing, 3 
lay in the «> with ſome mujhrooms ; ſeaſoning with { 
ee herbs, fine ſpice, parſley and chibbol cut i 
ay butter over it, and cover it with an abbeſs; colour 
with eggs, ſet it in the oven; when bak'd open it, take 
the fat, diſh it and put in ſome beaten eggs, or crap 
cullis and ſerve it up hot. STD Rip 


EELS. The fat of an cel put into the ear, is a ren 
dy againft deafneſs; it is alſo made ufe of in the piles; 
fo for pock-holes, and to make hair grow. 

Some phyſicians recommend the liver of an cel ( 
with its gall as good in hard labour. | 

The falted ſkin of an eel is recommended as a w 
derful ſecret in the fall of the matrix, the fume of f 
{kin receiv'd into the matrix, is approved by an emin 
phyſician, as a very good remedy in that malady 


To make a Ragoo of EEL.- POUTS. 


Firſt cleanſe them from their ſlime ; lay the livers aft 
to be fry'd by themſelves in a pan with burnt butter; f 
put then] into an carthen pan with the ſame butter, a lit 
flour and white wine; ſeaſoning them with falt, pepp 
nutmeg, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a bit of green lem 
In the mean time make a ſeparate ragoo with the {a 
ſauce as the eel pouts alſo with their livers and ſome mul 
rooms and garniſh the diſh with it, adding the ui 
lemon when it is ready to be ſerv'd to table. 


Portage of EEL-POUTS. 
Firſt waſh the fleſh and fry them whole in a frying 


with burnt butter and a little flour; lay them in an eat 
pan, wiſh ſalt, pepper, and a bunch of ſweet herbs, ft 
Eh b or peas ſoup, and a little white wine; when a 


E L 


ready, dreſs them upon ſoaked cruſts, garniſh them 
m muſhroooms and capers. 


An EEL-POUT Pye. 


Firſt ſkin them, and having prepared a fine paſte to put 
n in with their livers, IE tails, oiſters, artichoke 
oms, and muſhrooms ; ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, 
megs, ſweet herbs and chibbols, add a little lemon juice 
en you ſerve them up to table. | 


7 dreſs EGGS, 


Firſt boil the eggs till they are hard, and cut the whites 
into rings or large picces, and having ſhred ſome parsly 
{onion ſmall, boil them in a little water, with falt,pepper, 
| nutmeg, till the onion and 2 is tender; then flour 

eggs well, put them in and as ſoon as they are hot put 
La pint of cream to them, thicken and ſerve them up 
able, the yolks may be fryd to garniſh the diſh, 


Another Way. | 


bn] the eggs and cut the whites as before directed, then 
ing ſome good gravy, ſeaſon it with ſalt, a bunch of ſweer 
bs, Jamaica pepper beaten ſmall and a little lemon 
| and an onion hired {mall ; then ſtrain them off an 
t in the eggs to heat them thoroughly, then thicken the 
dle with burnt butter. | | 


An other Way. 


Ireak your Eggs, and having beaten them well, ſeaſon 
Jamaica pepper finely powdered, then heat ſome but · 
hot in a pan and pour in the mixture and fry it, till it 
nough to hold together; then take it out, cut it into 
ll pieces, and ſerye with the ſame ſauce directed in che 
egoing receipt. |  Fogfhrertk rat 


Another Way. 


Boll the hearts of 2 or 3 cabbage lettuce, a little ſorrel. 
ley, chervil and a large muſhroom over the fire in a lit · 
water till they are tender, then having boil'd ſome 455 
d, chop the herbs, and yolks very ſmall, and ſeaſan 
5 ſalt, Pepper, and R 5 mix the whole well to- 
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to ſqueeze the juice out gf it, then cut it with a knife, a 


E L 7 
gether, and ut them into paſte making them into {n 
flat puffs vl ey them. - Fe: eee 


Another Way. 


Beat ſome eggs well and ſqueeze in the juice of an ony 
among them, and ſeaſon with ſalt, put ſome. butter im 
ftew-pan, and pour in the eggs, keeping continually f 
ring them over the fire till they are enough, then pour thy 
into a plate with ſippets. PSP e | 

On fleſh days inſtead of butter you may uſe ſtrong ga 
or on fiſh days muſhrooms ; gravy may either be ui 


inſtead of butter or without it. 
_ b ö 4 be 1 
Another way, | me 


Having boil'd the eggs hard, peel them and cut the 
lengthways,then quarter cach half, and dip the ſeveral quart 
in batter, made of flour, eggs and milk ; then fry the 
in butter made very hot and over a quick fire, then | 
them before the fire a while to drain. In the mean tin 

epare the following ſauce for them, of brown d but 
eaſon'd with falt, pepper, and nutmegs, a little elder vi 

ar and ſweet herbs, muſhrooms ſtew'd and haſh'd ; gal: x 
niſh the diſh with fry' d bread, parſley, and fry'd muſhromſ g 


EGGS poxch'd in Butter with Endive. on 
Ip Ld + Tic * 3 4 2 e a f 8 
Blanch ſome endive, put it in cold water, and preſs it v 


put it in a ſtew- pan with a bit of butter, 

Set it on the fire, and let it ſtew ſome turns, and pow 
it with a little flour and moiſten with maigre-broth, ical 
it with ſalt and pepper, and let it fimmer gently ; attcrvaly ti 
put ſome hot butter in a little ſtew- pan and et it on a flor 
when the butter is hot, break in an egg, and let it be ; 
round as can be, and of a fine colour, but do not [ett 
yolk be hard. | | . 

Fry as many as you have occaſion for, one after the! 
ther, then make a OA with three or four yolks of 5 
beaten in maigre-broth, a little nutmeg, and a very 1 
vga ot woman oo cans ha 1009539 

ing very palatable, dreſs it in a diſh, the egg; c 


It provinę 
it, and ſerve it up hot. 
wot eee 
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To make ELDER WINE 


Ferment the liquor for ſometime before the flowers are 
tin; by which means the ſugar will not only be more 
ken, and intimately united and commix'd with the li- 
jor, the fermentation it {elf proceeding more briſkly and 
wlarly at the ſaid time; but even the wine will acquire 
letter flavour from the flowers, than otherwiſe it would. 
y a longer maceration or infufion off them, their groſſer 
| earthy parts are drawn out, and communicated to the 
lor, and by that means impart a very difagreeable guſt 
favour ; as is moſt frequently obſerved in theſe ſorts 
vines that are made ofaromatick plam's or flowers, whoſe 
e volatile parts are ſo far from bearing a briſk or long 
mentation, that even a too long continued infuſion of them 
ſtroys their beſt qualities. | 


ACK ELDER BERRY WINE equal to the beſt Her- 
e mitage Claret, 


Having half a buſhel of elder berries pick'd clean from 
e ſtalks, boil them in nine gallons of ſpring water till 
berries begin to dimple, then ſtrain off the liquor gent- 
and to every gallon allow two pounds of good Lisbon 
ar; then boil it for an hour, ſcumming it 15. pour it 
it into an open tub, and let it ſtand to cool; when it is 
own cold; ſpread ſome ale yeaſt upon a toaſt, and put 


2 it once or twice every day. Then put it up in a 
| that will juſt hold it; and for every gallon put in a 
nd till the next January, and it will then be fit to bot- 
but if the quantity be larger, it ſhould not be drawn 
till March or April. | Hy 


6 make WHITE ELDER-BERRY WINE, bat all 
imitate Cyprus Wine. ; 8 


lo three pounds of Lisbon fa ar, and to the whole quan- 
allow an ounce and a half of ginger ſlic'd, and three 
arters of an ounce of cloves ; boil altogether for an hour; 
| = R 2 keep 


into the liquor, and let it ſtand and work for 3 days, ſtir- 


dund of raifins of the ſun whole, ſtop it cloſe and let it 


Take nine quarts of the juice of white elder-berries, that 
been ſqueezed gently from the berries with the hand 
cout bruifing the kernels or grains, paſs them through a 
de, and to each quart of juice put a gallon of liquor 


* * 
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keep ſcumming it well as it riſes; then pour it into an oy 
tub or veſſel, and let it ſtand to cool, then ſpread fon? 
ale yeaſt on a toaſt of white bread, and ſet it a working oP" 
three days; then put it up into a veſſel that will fit WP) 
ſo that it may be full, and add to it a pound and half, 
raiſins ſplit, which let lie till you draw it off, which is n 
to be done till it is fine which will be about January. 

This wine is ſo like the fine rich wine brought fra 
Cyprus both in colour and flavour, that it has deceived ye 
good judges, h ED 
Theſe berries are to be had at the Ivy-houſe at H 
in Auguſt. os 


WHITE ELDER WINE 


Gather the elder-berries ripe and dry, pick them, bruiſ 
them with your hands and ſtrain them; then ſet. the liquo 
by in well glaz'd earthen veſſels to 1ettte for 12 hours, and 
add to every quart of juice three pints of water, $15 c 
very gallon of this liquor add three pounds of Lisbon or othe 

owder ſugar; hang it over the fire in a kettle, and whet 
it is ready to boil, clarify it with the whites of four or fiv 

eggs; let it boil for an hour, and when it. is almoſt col 
work it with ſtrong ale yeaſt, then put it up in a veſſel, fi 
ing it from time to time with the ſame liquor fav'd on pur 
pole for that uſe, as it ſinks in working. 
If the veſſel holds nine gallons it will be fine and fi 
to be bottled, and after bottling it will be fit to drink in tut 
months. e & 0688 I 84-4 
To every gallon of this liquor add a pint of ſtrong 
mountain wine; but not ſuch as have the ZBorachio or hog 
ſkin flavour: 1 4 245) 

This will be a ſtrong and pleaſant wine and will laſt ſe 

vera] years, SE ns ag” Fe OH 


ELDER FLOWER WN E. 


Take 12 pound of raifins of the ſun, (or Malaga) ſhred 2 
them ſmall, put to them fix gallons of water, and twelis 

6und of ſugar ; boil them over] a clear fire for an hour; 
then pour them into a ſtand or wooden veſſel with an 0 
pen head; let it ſtand till it is but blood warm, and then 
pot in half a peck of elder-flowers, pick'd clean from tf 
ſtalks. Let All ſtand cloſe covered for a night, and o 4 
wee og oboe een” 2 


EL. 


2; confuls of the ſyrup of lemons, (or the juice of two or 
Free lemons) cover the veſſel again, and let it ſtand two 
40 0 longer. 6I1d 88 TY 
Ihen put it into a well ſcaſon'd tight caſk, and let it 
ind for fix weeks ; then draw it off into another caſk ot 


6 i e ſame. fize, and diſſolve half an ounce of iſinglaſs in a 


tle of the ſame wine over a gentle fire, mix it with the 
| and when it has ſtood a week or thereabouts, if it be 
re enough, bottle it off. | 


Mr this Method, à certain Author makes theſe Obſervations. 


That although the wine thus made has an exceeding 
nd taſte, and alſo bears a very good body, yet he is of 
zu bon, that it might be improved by not boiling the ra- 
* vs, by which the fineſt and moſt volatile particles of 
em are preſerv'd in the wine, which otherwiſe by long 
ling are in danger of evaporating and being wholly loſt. 


Therefore he prefers a iimple infuſion of them {after 
ther wr, and proceeding as is directd in currant wine. 
e Aiorber ELDER FLOWER WINE. 


Boil three gallons of water with eight pound of powder 
par for an Ben, ſcumming it as long as it riſes; then 
ty the liquor into an open headed veſſel, and when it 

come 0 Ve of a fit warmth put in two ſpoonfuls of good 
aft, cover the veſſel up cloſe and let it ſtand to work for 
me days, until by taſting you find the liquor has ac- 
ured a fpirituous and vinous taſte, then upon the - declen - 
on of the fermentation, put in a quarter of a peck of 
h gathered elder flowers, let it ſtand two or three days 
ger, till the liquor has done working, ſtirring it twice a 
ay or oftener if need be; then run it through a flannel-· bag 
tit into a caſk, ſtop it down, let it {ſtand fix or eight 
red ecke, rack it off, and if it be fine bottle it. 3 


EMPYEMA, is a diſtemper that is of two kinds. The 

s a pus that runs from an abſceſs burſt in the bottom 
he breaſt, which fucceeds either a catarrh, quinſey, inflam- 
ation of the lungs, pleuriſy, phtyſick or blood Proceding 
um ſome vein; w 7 84 to be corrupted. HER 


og of the lungs, you may take notice that it is ſeldom 
3 R 3 1 | cu- 
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ey have been well ſhred an bruiſed) in the boiling li- 


As for the cure of this empyema that ſucceeds an infla- 
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parſley, half a quartern mixt with a pint of this. 


and give it the patient. 


nerates into a hectick; The palms of the hands, and 


ty, and very good tor the ſtomach and liver; af boil 


E M 


cured ; and that it is more dangerous in perſons adyanc{; 
age than in young people. VV 

But the cure may be attempted two ways. The firſt 
to endeavour to bring away the pus, either by the mouti 
by urine FE 

The ſecond is, to open the fide with a cautery or a 
zor between the 5th and fixth rib, and not to let the g 
out any otherwiſe than in proportion to the ſtrength of t 
patient, 5 ; | 

In endeavouring to bring away the pus by urine, ti" 
give a ptiſan made of barley, fennel roots, aſparagus u 


Or you may boil maidenhair, roots of fennel, patſſe 
and mix the liquor with ſome white wine or a little ſug 


Or you may give the decoction of ſcabious between me: 
and ſome of its powder; putting 20 grains of it into} 
785 to be ſwallowed ; or give 20 grains of the poud 
of burdock leaves, in ſome ſyrup ; continuing this mon 
ing and cvening for ſeveral days. 0 : 

he ſecond empyema, is cauſed either by a ſharp 1 
ſalt phlegm, which falls upon the breaſt by ſecret paſſage 
and corrupting there, is turn'd to purulent matter; or e 
by a wound or fome fall. | 1 

This diſtemper may be known by a dry cough, wat: 
ſpittle mix'd with ſome corruption, which encreaſes md 
and more, and by a flow fever, which by degree det 


of the feet, are dry and burn, the perſon breathes vi 
difficulty; his cheeks are red, he is uneaſy after mei 
_ chuſes to lie rather upon the ſick fide than the fou 

e. | Er; 

If the 2 eats with a good appetite, digeſts his i 
eaſily; it he breathes without pain; if his colour and 
be pretty natural; if he diſcharges matter rather by i 
than vomiting, there are'great hopes of his cure ; ut 
the . are contrary, then the worſt is to be fcard. 8 
The foregoing directions are good in this caſe. 1 f 


ENDIVE, is a plant of a cooling and aſtringent qul 


vinegar and eaten, it is good to ſtop a looſenels; the. 
coction drank is of great uſe in a hot intemperature oi! 
liver, and in ſome obſtructions in it; being taken in vil 
wine, and proyocative of urine is good for obſtructiond! 
the metemery, + © © 7 © "ABILAN 


FPILEPSY otherwiſe call'd the falling fickneſs is a con- 
lion caus d by groſs, viſcous and cold humours contain d 
| he firſt ventricle of the brain, Sc. which obſtructs the un- 
r{anding and the ſenſes. e 

This diſtemper is curable till a perſon is 25 years of age 
er which time it is rarely and difficulty to be done ; but 
wever the perſon may be pretty much reliev . 
Toung children are more ſubject to the falling ſickneſs 
in thoſe of a more advanc'd age by reaſon of the delicatets 
heir nerves, and if maids be not cur'd before they have 
ei menſes. young men before 25, and married women 
er their firſt child, they may expect to be accompanied 
ith it to their graves. Its origin is either in the brain or 
be ſtomach. : V 
The epilepſy that proceeds from the brain may be diſco- 
red by a great heavineſs and violent head ache, or confuſed 
pht, hardneſs of hearing, loſs of ſmell, paleneſs of the 
untenance, Oc. . 3071 PTY 
When it proceeds from the ſtomach, the perſon will be 
able of heavineſs and prickings ; when the fit is near, he 
uy diſcover it by faintings and pain at the heart, atten- 
d with vomiting, choler and flegm. _ e 
It happens moſt commonly in the beginning of the ſpring, 
ther than at any other ſeaſons of the year, GE aA 
It young children are attack'd with this diſtemper, give 
tem milk for fix or ſeven months, very thin pap, into 
hich bag pinch of thyme, and marjoram powdered ; lay 
Pl er of treacle on their heads which renew every 
gt days; let them always have pleaſant and agreeable 
Let their common drink be aromatiz'd, and ſweetened 
ith a little aniſe, cinnamon, coriander and ſugar. 1 
And once a week mix 12 or 13 grains of rhubarb in pow- 
with their broth or like FX x or let them take it in 
egg or ſome ſoop. VVV : ; 
2. As for ſuch as are more than ſeven years old, if they 
bled after the firſt fit they will ſcarely relapſe again into 
epilepſy ; or elſe bliſter them between the ſhoulders, 
Nd let them be cauteriz d. | 
3. To cure this diſtemper infallibly diſſolve 20 grains of 
k of coral with the ſame quantity of the ſalt of pearl in 
ſpeonful of cinnamon water, and let the patient drink, 
Is drink for a whole month, every e faſting. 
4s for ſuch whoſe circumſtances will not | 
1 6 R 4 5 let 
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of Apples with a dram or two of caftor. 


8 


E P 


let them take half a dram of treacle, diſſolv'd in vi 
morning and evening, or they may uſe the following hm 
for 40 days. 5 err e e 

Iake green tobacco, pound it and procure a quan 
the juice to which add two pounds of ſugar, boil theſe ty 


ſyrup. 

. The doſe is for young children an ounce, and for ole 
two or three ounces in proportion to their age and ſtremy, 
But before they take this they muſt be purged with ti 
drams of ſenna and half a dram of agarick and cinnanm 
with a pinch of anniſe infus d in a decoction of betony, m 
ny royal, balm gentle, hyſſop and 4 80 adding thereto 


ther an ounce of manna, or as much of the compound y: 


moſt ſoycreign remedy of all is ſneezing, for which 
end uſe the long ariſtolochia, betony, ſage, imperiale, miſem ont 
of the oak, elecampane, agarick, aniſe or fennel. Our 
Young maidens ſhould be bled in the arm and after in th 
foot if it be towards the time they are to have their en 
ſes ; they ſhould often take gliſters made of roots of pd 
pory flower-de-luce or ariſtolochia, garden flag, the learexd 
tony and mercury, adding to each an ounce of the oil 
rue, with an ounce of hony, of the herb mercury and du 
henicum. Woe | 
If the epilepſy befalls a lying in woman by the retentia 
of what ought to be diſcharg'd, bleed her in the foot, andi 
it proceed from ſome corrupt matter retain'd in the won 
let her take either mint water, cinnamon water, two out 
ces of manna, difloly'd in a glaſs of the juice of mercury 
mugwort water. | 
If in a fit you cut off a little of the hair of the head of 2 Pen 
ſon before, and put it into his mouth it will ſtop preſently ſc h 
but if the epilepſy be caus'd by a ſympathy of the ſtoma ont 
the ſureſt way would be to provoke vomiting for a monthly 
emetick tartar, regulus of antimony or calcind vitriol. 
The doſe is from four to fix or eight grains, according t 
the ape and ſtrength of the moſt robuſt CN? 
If the diſtemper ariſes in the remoteſt parts of the body 
you. may uſe ligatures, i. e. tye the parts hard near iWone 
pots where the vapour is perceived to be, or uſe cup vir 
„„ JC 
8 All ſuch as are incident to be affected with the epic 
ſhould wear a girdle made of the ſkin of an aſs or wolt; 
let them hang about their necks, either the ſtones foul 


55 ghiza 


E R 


ard of ſwallows or miſleto of the oak, ſaltpetre, pyritis, 
Bot of piony, or ſome of the forchead bone of an aſs. 
A ring made of the foot of an elk, worn upon the fourth 
wer, not only cures the falling fickneſs' but alſo convulſions 
N other contractions of the nerves. e oe 


To preſerve ERINGO Roots. 


Take the faireſt eringo roots, freſh taken out of the 
wund, waſh them clean and boil them in ſeveral waters 
ill they are tender; waſh them again and rub them with 
doth to dry them as much as they will bear without break- 
Then ſlit them and take out the pith and twiſt two toge- 
her like a ſcrew, then for every pound of root, take two 
ounds of fine ſugar powdered, of which ſugar take one 
und at firſt, . 


n then put in the roots and boil them till they are clear; 
es wet the reſt of the ſugar with roſewater and boil it to 
candy height, then put in the roots and let them boil, 
ing them often over the fire; when you think they are 
rauch, take them off and ſhake them till they are cold 


nd then pat them up in boxes with white paper, both 


rler and over them, and keep them in a dry place. 
U ERYNGUS or Sva- Holm. 
ut- 14 * 


The decoction of the roots removes the obſtructions of the 
her, and is good for the jaundice and dropſy. The root 
aken in a decoction of bugloſs or balm gentle is good for 
e heart ache, quinſey, obſtruction in the kidneys and 
md: and being taken before meals is good ro prevent 


tunkenne ſs. 


. FIELD ERINGUS. 


1 
K The root of this plant boil'd is good to provoke urine, and 
0 


omens menſes, and for expelling windineſſes; being drank 


vine, it is good againſt poiſon, and the ſtinging of adders, 
: id alſo for diſeaſes of the liver. The doſe may be a 
' mam, $4 | | _ . 
4 SH: \ : | | 

ig Fn 
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boil it to a ſyrup with ſome roſe-water, 


nd almoſt dry, then lay them on diſhes to dry thoroughly, 
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add a fourth part of juſquiam or poppy leaves, and ſome"! 


Cage and pellitory of the wall, of each one handful ; ed! 


E R 
FE ERYNGO CREAM. 


Cut half a 1 eringos ſmall, and boil then; 
Pint of milk, t | they are tender; then put to them a 00 

of cream and four eggs well beaten; ſet it on the fire n 
juſt make it boil and if it be not ſweet enough to your ys 
late put in ſome ſugar. 1 


ERYSIPELAS or St. Anthony's fire is an inflammati 
that ſpreads it ſelf upon the ſkin, and ſometimes upon; 
8 1 fleſh, it is caus d by extremely hot and choler 

When this diſtemper ſiezes 2 the head and face it 
dangerous, becauſe it may be thence communicated to th 
membranes of the brain: if it happens to a woman duri 
her pregnancy it is mortal, becauſe it will kill the child, 
For the cure of this diſtemper, as ſoon as it appears, bes 
the patient and purge with ſpecifik and cooling medic 
— the bilious humours, ſuch as electuary of /; 

arum. 1 | | 
Take 2c damſons, fix drams of freſh tamarinds, two ou 
ces of ſugar and ſyrup of violets in a dram of ſucco rofarun 
infuſe the whole for one night, and next morning give it 


the patient, being ſure firſt to ſtrain it. 
| As for St. Anthony's Fi re. aty 


7. You muſt bleed the patient more than in the Ex ne 
beeauſe in this cnoler is more predominant than blood, Mur 
the remedics for that will ſuit this. 5 
2. The firſt thing to be done after bleeding is to mme. p 
it with the following oxycrate. 
4 Mix two ſpoonfuls of vinegar with half a pint of wt 
and warm it a little. I 

Make uſe of the juice of night ſhade orhouſcleek to wh 


negar in proportion. | | I 
4. Chafe the afflicted part with three ounces of the jus 
of lettuce, the ſame quantity of the mucilage of fleavu 
half a dram of camphire and two ſpoonfuls of vinegar. lich 
As ſoon as the great fire is over, uſe the following mat 
cines. 

Take the roots of marſh mallows, leaves of wormw% 


flowers of camomil, melilot and Provenſe roſes, of 700 | ry v 


E 8 


inches, boil all in a quart of water with a quartern of hony 
\ kind of PAP, and when it is taken off the fire, add 
If an ounce of roſes in powder, and as many cammomile 
pers, and an ounce of its oil or of thoſe of aniſe, - 

Let the patient live upon cooling diet and after the fever 


uble catholicon or the ſyrup of peach flowers, diffoly'd in 
me wild ſuccoury water, lettice or tamarinds. 


You may prepare the following Powder for this 
| Diſtemper. Hh 
Take fix parts of elder in powder, three parts of white 
id, and one part of myrrh, mix them well together and 
witen them with the ſpirit of tartariz'd wine; apply 
eſe very hot to the part affected, and it will not fail to 
pate the eryſypelas. | £ 
If the diſtemper be inveterate, make uſe of the following 
medy ; boil a handful of the leaves of juſquiam and as 
ny of the leaves of hemlock in a little water, and with 
bis foment the part; you may if you pleaſe uſe warm milk 
brit, As for the puſtules, bliſters, wild fire, Sc. begin with 
keding and purging with thoſe purges before directed, 
nd let the patient be regulated according to age, ſeaſon, 
nd difference of ſexes, and afterwards for the fire apply 
utwardly the following pomatums. 
I. Mix two drams of white lead of Venice, with three 
nces of the juice of lemons, and two drams of the ſu]. 
bur dene and apply it to the diſeaſe; if it be too 
ck add more of the juice to it. SLE 
2. Procure as much juice of onions as will moiſten twodrams 
t borax, half a dram of the flour of chiche peaſe, and 
e ſame quantity of bean flour with a dram of camphire. 


ESSENSE of FLOWERS, 70 procure. 


Take a box, lined with tin, that the wood may not im- 
art any ill ſmell to the flowers, nor dry up any of the eſ- 
ice which may drain through; alſo have frames made 
lich may enter eaſily into the box flat ways; let the wood 
two fingers thick, and beſet round with points of need- 
; to each of theſe frames muſt be filled cotton cloths 
ich may be extended thereen ; theſe muſt be put into a 
" ye and afterwards waſh'd out in fair water and dry'd 
Well. 5 | „„ 


xd great heat is gone purge him with caſſia and whey, 
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veſſel and afterwards put it up in a glaſs vial, ſtopping 


EY 
Take notice, that the oil of Jen has no ſmell of it 6 

but will readily receive any ſmell that you would imm 

© 16 ; : 

_ Having caus'd your cloths to imbibe the oil of Fey, ſqueey 
them a fiele that the oil may not drain off; then exten 
them on the frame and faſten them to the needles, 9 

Put one frame in the bottom of the box and ſtreꝝ 1 
flowers of which you would have the eſſence in an wy 
manner upon the cloth; then put in another frame upon th 
cloth whereof you muſt ſtrew more flowers, and fo proces 


5 


till the box is full. 

Having diſpos'd the flowers after this manner in the by 
Jet them lie there for 12 hours, and then change them, th 
is thoſe you have put in the morning take out in the evenin 
and thoſe you put in the evening, take out the nel 
morning; thus continue to do till you have put in all yay 


* 


When you perceive the ſcent is ſtrong enough, take th 
cloths off the frame and fold them four double, roll themy 
and tye them with ſeveral rounds of fine packthread to key 
them cloſe together, and put them into a preſs, and pte 
out all the oil you can. 2 . | 
The preſs ought alſo to be lined with tin, that the d 
may not be imbib'd by the wood; receive the oil in a cla 


cloſe for uſe.. 22 
There muſt be but the eſſence of one ſort of flower mad: 


in one box; becauſe the ſcent of the one will ſpoil th 
other; in like manner muſt it be as to the cloths, ui. 
Wks. 7 "0 
leſs they have been put into a lye, and waſh'd out in fi 
water. 1 . 


EXCRESCENCE of Fleſb is a ſuperfluity of it; MI; 7 
cure which and make it fall off without pain; reduce ire 
farthings worth of alum into powder, adding a little wt. : 
to it to make it melt; fteep or waſh the excreſcence i 
or three times a day with this water, and it will ftp 7 
growth, harden it and reduce it into a callus, and in abu ur 
eight days time it will fall off; then apply common aut 
ment to the wound, and the excreſcence will not g 4... 


again. | 8 Ip or 


EYE. Phyſicians have rekon'd up 113 diſcaſcs inci 
to the eyes, and ſome ſay that there are but very few 0 


e 
this number, but may be cured with the medicine, 1 


EY 


ley call the divine ſtone ; which cures in fo ready and 
brprizing a manner that it is eſteem'd by ſome almoſt mi- 
ulous. e 

For this admirable medicine we are indebted to Mr. de 
iz, Biſhop of Sabula who brought it from the Hidies, to 
hom it was communicated by an Arabian phyſician, who 
did phyſick in China. This divine ſtone is prepar'd as 
lows. | | | | 

Take two ounces of cyprus vitriol, the ſame quantity of 
ne or {alt petre, and the ſame quantity of roach alum ; 
duce theſe to powder and put them into a glaz'd earthen 
1 and melt them at firſt but gently over a flack fire; 
ich you muſt afterwards increafe till the whole is melted 
difolved with hot water; then throw into this mixture 
bile it is very hot a dram of camphire; ſtir it all well 
wether with a wooden ladle, and when the camphire is well 
blved and incorporated, with the other ingredients, cover 
e pot or pan with its lid, and Jute it well with meal paſte; 
it cool for 24 hours, then break the pot, and you will 

d 2 green ſtone, which ſeparate from the pieces of the 

t, 4 keep it in a glaſs phial well ſtopp'd to prevent it 

m evaporating. | | < 

This ſtone is to be us'd as follows, reduce half a dram of 
b divine ſtone into powder, and put it into half a ſetier of 
fng-water, and when you apply it, warm the water, and 
oa drop of it into the eye or into both eyes if they 

cut of order, do this morning, noon and night. 

This water will clear the ſight, ſtrengthen it, and cleanſe 

eyes by taking away the ſpots or ſpecks that grow in it, 


— 


e ſuffuſions, take away redneſs, c. 
For an Inflammation of the EYES. 


1. Take white copperas, ſugar-candy, roſe-water and the 
tes of hard eggs, ftrain it through a linen cloth, put a 
e of the liquor into the eye after dinner and at going to 
2, Take an egg that has been laid the ſame day, roaſt it 
d under hot 1 then cut it into four parts, take out 
yolk and fill the hollow with powdered white ſugar - can- 
ſtrain it through a linen oth doubled, and drop a 
Ip or two into the eye, at night when you go to bed, 
any time in the day; this is alſo good for webs in the 


þ It is accounted a fingular remedy to apply 3 e 
5 | e Ys. ra 's Pad . ma : 
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made of the pulſe of ſweet apple, roaſted under hot aſk, 


a pint infus'd for fix weeks, and expos'd to the ſun in a bote 


EY 


of barley meal, womans mil 
eggs. 3 / : 
4. Marigold water is alſo a ſovereign remedy for an l. 
flammation in the eyes. | | 
F. Another fingular water for the eyes is made of halfy 
ounce of prepar'd —_ powdered, and a quarter of an quys 
of mace infus'd in roſe-water, and white wine, of each yl 


roſe-water and white 


well ſtopp'd ; but it muſt always be taken away whenths 
fan does not ſhine, or when it rains; ſhake the bottle 
or three times a day. This is alſo good for blood ſhot, eu. 


or weak eyes. 


6. Stick a bit of frankincenfe on the point of a bodkin 
1 it with a wax candle and extingniſh it in four ounc 
of roſe water; do this zo times, then ſtrain this through 
linen rag, drop ſome wer > of it into the corners of the ey 
when you go to bed; and if you feel a great pain in the eſt 
mix a little woman milks with the water. | 

7. This is alſo a fingular water for the eyes. Take beton 
celandine, fennel, rue and vervain all freſh gathered, of ca 
a handful, pound them, moiftening them with a quarter oi 
a Pint of white wine, ſqueeze out the juice and add po- 
red ginger and pepper of each half an ounce; a dram ati 
half of ſaffron ; of aloes, myrrh and ſarcocolla of each hal 
an ounce ; diſtil the whole in a glaſs limbeck over a gen 


fire and keep it for uſe. rat 


A incomparable EYE SALVE. | is 


Take one ounce of May butter, half an ounce of vi! 
wax, a quarter of an ounce of camphire, half an ounce 
powder of tutty; put the camphire and wax into a fil 
porringer or ſmall filver ſauce-pan, and melt them ore! 


ee fire, ſtirring them continually, till they be dior Take 


then ſome little time after put in the May butter and dill b 0 
it with a ſpoonful of red roſe-water ; keep it on the fire nd 1 
all is well incorporated, then add the powder. of tutty# L 


mix all very well; anoint the eye-lids with this when 


go to bed. 
_ Another very excellent for the ſame. 


Take of the beſt ſallad oil eight ounces, yellow was | Pick 
ounces, ſet them on a fre in à new pipkin, keep 107 


| E Y 


wax till it is melted, then add of white lead four ounces, 
let all bofl for half an hour; then add myrrh finely, pow- 
ed, olibanum, maſtick of each one ounce, camphire half 
\ ounce; each of them by themſelves in the order here 
t down, ſtirring and mixing them well, before you put in 
e other; boil all ſoftly till it grows blackiſh, keeping 
ring it all the while it is upon the fire, and alſo after it 
is taken off, till it be cold enough to be made up into 
ll, working it like dough. BE SEA 
Take care to mix it well and that it be not over or under 
led; this ſalve is to be apply'd to the temples and behind 
e cars for the caſe of the eyes, and is to lie there till it 
Is off of it ſelf. 

It will keep a long time, and is a ſweet and clean plaiſter, 
dan excellent diſſolvent, and therefore good for ſwellings 
| alſo for cuts, and cures almoſt any fore that does not re- 
ure much drawing. 


An excellent Medicine foe the EYES when the Rheum 
be violent and they have SPECKS. 


Pound four ounces of hemlock in a wooden bow], to which 
d two thimbles full of bay falt, and as much bole armo- 
ck as will make it fit for ſpreading on a thick cloth; lay 
to the wriſt and renew it every 12 hours; as long as you 
occaſion ; and if but one eye is affected, lay it to the 
nttary wriſt. | =” ö 
Mix tutty and white ſugar finely powdered, of each two 
Inces, ſhake them well together, and let them ſettle, and 
pa fine rag in it and waſh the eyes three or four times 


Y. 15 | 
* For EXES that are hurt. 


Take roſe- water, the juice of the great jubarb and womans 
bof each equal quantities, and the white of an egg, 
und theſe together with a little ſaffron and apply it to the 
when the pain is allay'd anoint the parts round about 


eje with roſe ointment. 

7 AHuother. | 
ite a dram of prepar'd tutty, the ſame quantity of 
pack aloes, one dram of ſugar- candy, and  tws 


K of white wine, and as many of coſe-water, LE 
* & WI the 


it well and expoſe it to the ſun for a month, rub the eyes wi 


vince roſes or conſerve of roſes, and other aſtringent thi 


fall down upon the throat. 


the aloes tutty, and ſugar into powder, and mix them ya 
the wine and roſe-water; put all into a glaſs bottle, ; 


it, and drop ſome of it into them. 
For red or blood ſbotten EYES. 


1. Beat the whites of eggs with roſe or plantain-wit 

ſteep a rag or tow in it and apply to the eyes. 

2. Roaſt an apple that is not ſharp or ſour, mix the i 
with a nurſes milk into a ſort of an ointment, and yi 
them anoint the eyelids for the redneſs of the eyes. 

And alſo apply to the temples frontlets made with h 


to ſtop the defluction from the brain that cauſes 1 
redneſs. | © 


For an inveterate Redneſs of the EYES. 


Take white copperas, the quantity of a haſle-nut, a 
ſeruple of the flower-de-luce of Florence, and as much 1 
alum, reduce them to powder, mix theſe with a pint 
ſpring- water; or elſe bail the whole together till the wat 
becomes clear, and drop three or four drops of the un 
into the eye. | 

Jou may alſo make an ointment of the dregs of link 
oil, gum arabick, tragacanth, maſtick and camphire 10 


apply'd to it. 


To prevent the EXE from continuing black. 


Having receiv'd ſome blow, you muſt immediately a 
into it the blood of a pigeon or turtle's wing. 


Jo flop Tears and Humours that run from the EIL 


| Make a decoction of the leaves of betony, roots of ſuck 
ms and à very little fine ſrankincenſe, uſe this for an 
alve. ET fc 9 
" Often waſh weeping eyes with the decoQion of ® 
vil, 1 r c 
3. Faſten to the hind part of the head, ſome gram 
ambergreaſe ; this has alſo the vertue to ſtop defluctioa 


ratic 


4. You may rub the edges of the eyes with the 5 


F A 


ter, burnt in a lamp; this is an arcanum that is ve 
ood, to dry up and ftop all running of the eyes, and readi- 
F to cloſe wy all lachrymal fiſtulaes and eroſions made by 


flcar-eyedne 


For contuſions in the EYES. 


1. Beat the leaves of eye-bright with a rotten apple, and 
it on the eye as a poultice, and repeat it as it grows dry; 
me approve of rhe juice of eye-bright better than the 
Aves. 

. Take the crumbs of white bread, and incorporate it 
ell with black ſoft ſoap, as much as will make a ſoftiſn 
aſte, of which make a little cake with your thumbs, and 
phy it to the bruiſed part; having firſt ſhut the eye, and 
1425 it ſo that it may lie on ſome hours, or a day if need 
e; but this ought to be uſed with great caution. - 
z. Take ſuccory water and crumbs of white bread, e- 
gh to bring it almoſt to a conſiſtence; then add a little 
fron, and if you pleaſe a little honey, and apply it with 
ſedgets of flax to the part afflicted, : 


F 


2% BEAUTIFY the FACE, 


TAKE an ounce of the fineſt tin reduc'd to powder, and 
two ounces of aqua forris, put them into a large earthen 
el, ſet them in a chimney or in the middle of a court, 


ut the clear water into another earthen pot, and pour upon 
the fame quantity of ſaked water; let theſe ſtand 2 4, 
burs,, and the next day you will find the fine ſtu or 
uckfilver ſunk to the bottom, pour off the water that is 
jon it gently, waſh it ſeven or eight times with palm wa- 
and ſet it in the ſun to dry. + 5 

This powder may be us'd with a de f of jeſſamine 
that of ſheeps trotters, or of veal bones; or elſe to the 
d it may have the better effect make the following pre- 
, ation, | 1 R | 


nd leave them together for the ſpace of four hours; then 
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Cyprus vitriol with plantain water, is an excellent felt 
dy, and ſo is the juice of pimpernel, being continued iy 


ſome days morning and evening. 


Another for the ſame. 


Take the pulp of the flower-de-luce, and the roots 
ſolomon's-ſeal, of each an ounce; waſh them well, ad 
ſteep them for a week in cold water; then take them on, 
and wipe them and cut them pretty ſmall, then add to then 
the fat of a lamb's kidney and the caul, of each two ounce 
Pour the water upon them and let them ſteep. fix day, 
changing the water daily; then melt the fat with the fine. 
water and ſtrain the maſs, and then put it into China pet 
but change the water every day; puta dram of this poyde 
with an ounce of this pomatum, which by reaſon of it 
whiteneſs, may be call'd the white of pearles. 

This pomatum does not only beautify the face, but ur 
alſo good for tetters, pimples, and other cutaneous diſtem: 
Pes. 5 | | 


Another Way. - 


Take fine ſulphur and roch alum of each half an ounce 
pound them to powder, add to theſe half an ounce of roſc 
water, mix them well in a vial, let them ſtand 24 houty 
and uſe them. | 


PUSTULES or PIMPLES in te FACE i 


1. Boil an handful of the flowers of the leſſer cent rr 
in three pints of water, till half is conſumed, and bath tag 
puſtules or punples with it both morning ard evening. 
2. Prepare half an ounce of camphire, the ſame qua 
tity of ſulphur, . a, quarter, of an ounce. of litharge, and bt 
ſame quantity of myrrh, pound theſe ingredients togethc 
and infuſe them in half a pint of brandy. or plant. 
water for a week, and chafe the face wizh a linnen rag dj 
1n 1t; FTF 
3. Put a quarter of an ounce of borax and half an ound 
of camphor, into half a pint of the juice of ſcabious, * 
ſy'd by fire, and firaind through a linnen cloth, let 
infuſe two or three days, and then you may uſe it. 
4. Take half an} ounce of camphor, as much ſulp"le de 
and a quarter of an ounce of myrrh/, and the os. quand el; 
* | | an 10c81 


PA 
inkincetiſe, pound them to a fine powder, infuſe them it 
then uſe 1t. 

For WRINKLES in the PACE: 


Anoint the face with the oil of myrch at night when 


(Wins going to bed, and cover it with a waxed cloth and it 
till take out the wrinkles. gta my, 
: Take half an ounce of oil of tartar, a quarter of an 


ice of the mucillage of the ſeed of pfillium, or of quinces, 


ams of ceruſe, a quarter of a dram of borax, a quar- 
ne of an ounce of oil Ave, and a quarter of a dram of fal 
ame; ſtir all theſe together well with a wooden ſpoon 
e mall carthen plate, and rub the face with it. 


. Break a new laid egg into a Ching cup, and ſtrew over 
better than half a dram of ſublimate, let this ſoak for 24 
urs; in the mean time take half a quartern of the four 
Id feeds, an ounce of bitter almonds ; pound theſe to- 
her in a marble mortar, moiſtening them a little with 
0 quarts of river water, and ſtrain them through a linnent 
; then put the groſs ſubſtance of the- almonds, and 
Id ſeeds again into the mortar and pound them with ag 
nech water, and ſtrain them again, put this ſecond liquor 
ol WW the firft, then put in a quarter of an ounce of ſugar candy 
ue half a dram of burnt alum, put theſe to the eggs, and 
en pound all together, moiſtening them by little and little 
th the liquor, then ſcarce the whole through a ſieve, and 
tit into phials; ſhake it always when you uſe it. 


FENNEL.” The leaves and ſeeds of fennel, are good for 
igthening and clearing the fight, increaſing nurſes milk; 


ging the ſtomach, and for allaying pricking in ke 


ent; the ſeeds taken after meals, expel] wind, help di- 
3 don and being chew d ſweeten the breath. n 
EN N EL GIANT:- The pith of this plant, when it is 
er being taken in ſome liquor, is good againſt ſpitting 


blood, and the ſtinging of vipers, being taken in ſome 
and put into the noſe, it will ſtop its bleeding.) 

WCRERK being ee to hot iinpoſthurnes, inflames 
yh 


le 


e ſeed of it taken in honey water, will ſofter! an inward 


31 * 


= 


fa pint'of roſe, plantain or ſcabious water, for a week 


i the more, cleanſes, digeſts, mollifies, and diſſolves them. 


Ks ; and being taken with à little honey cleanſes N ! 
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all the ill humours of the bowels, and allays inteny 
ains ; the decoction and ſeed pounded, are very good u 
apply'd to the privy parts of cither ſex for taking vg 
any pain from them, 3 E ON 
Green fenugreek: pounded with vinegar, and applj'4 
cliſters is good for weakneſſes in the womb, and ulcen, 
the ſeed is excellent in the bloody flux, The meal of! 
being mixt with ſulphur and ſalt petre, is good for tal 
away freckles in the face; for the gout in the hands and kk 
and for impoſthumes behind the ears. 
The decoction of it is good to be drank by thoſe thi 
have had a cough a long time, and an ulcerated breit 
a little ſugar being added to it; being kneaded with fon 
wine, it is good for cleanſing cancers. 


FERMENTATION is an inteſtine motion raiſed byth 
occurſions and collifions of particles of different gravitis 
for the ſpirituous for their levity and ſubtilty ftrive to 1 
ſcend, ant get to the ſurface and exhale ; but the viſci 
ones entangle them, ſtop their aſcent and prevent thei 
exhaling. _ | | | 

The included air is a great inſtrument or cauſe of i 
for the motions and expanſions of its particles being inte 
cepted between the ſubtile and vicious parts of the fermes 
ing liquor, they ſtrive {till ro dilate, aſcend and eſcape. | 

heſe collifions of the different particles, and the ati 


of the air, are two cauſes of this action. 


Things that promote Fermentation are. 


1. Reſt, that ſo the yeaſt on the ſurface; be neither t 
much nor too often broken, and give opportunity to 0 
ſpirits to exhale and eſcape. eee 

2. A free admiſſion of the external air, ſo that it m 
have acceſs to, even the midſt of the working ale, ul 
the air be very heavy, for if ſo, the great preſſure of f 
atmoſphere, will put a ſtop to the fermentation. het 

3. Temperate weather is neceſſary; for an over rarifcl i | 
compreſs'd air, are the bane of fermentation, | 

Hence it is abſolutely neceſſary to chuſe a fit time of i 
year; when the air and water abound with exhalations f 
vegetables of the tame kind; for the fermenting liquor of able 
in theſe particles which float in the air, by which d | 
ſtrength and ſpirit of the liquor is heightened, and ſeme caſt 


tation promoted, | 
BD TH Vit 


F E 


ment leſs and be ſtrongeſt, if made when the grain was in 
ſoner: And for this reaſon it 1s, that wines are on the fret, 
when vines are in the bloſſom. #76 

80 roſe water that is flat and dead, will recover its fra- 
grant ſcent when roſes are in their prime, though it be 


it ome hundred miles diſtant from the land where they 


From whence we may Learn. 


. The great diſſipation and wide expanſion of the ex- 
uling particles of vegetables, 

2. The elaſticity of the air. 

z. Its conſtant inteſtine commotions. | | 

þ Its neceſſary communications over the whole globe. 


101 he chief Appearances that happen during Fermentation 
te are. 


After the wort and barm have been mix'd, the liquors 
gn to ſwell, riſe up and rarefy, and ſet up many imall 
wbles on the top, which breaking by the ſuperincum- 
nt pillar of air, ſend forth a hifling noiſe and turn into 
v ; and the whole liquor that was before tranſparent, be- 
mes opaque or dark, and there is a very ſtrong and in- 
line motion diſcoverable in it. 

:. The parts of the fermenting liquor, ſeem very ela- 
ck, and their motion very violent, | 

2. A thick {kin or cruſty ſcurf is found on the top of the 
Juor; but not ſo compact as to prevent the eſcape of the 
tick matters through it. Then this ſeems to be the chief 
ule of fermentation, for it hinders the diſſipation and wafte 
tne ſpirituous parts of the liquor; and if it be often bro- 
Nl 1t retards fermentation, or if it be wholly takenoff, the 
ther action of the liquor is put a ſtop to. Ha. ROI: 

4 This cruſt of yeaſt at the top, waſtes away by de- 
es, and falls down to the bottom of the liquor, and is 
led its dregs or mother; and then the liquor above it be- 
nes clear again, ceaſes to hiſs and bubble, has a ſharp 
Mous taſte partly ſour, and partly ſweet. pen 

ta fermentation riſes too high, it may bs cafily check'd, 
aſting into the wort oil of ſulphur, ſpirit of falt, ſpirit 
vl of vitriol, or any other acid ; or what is uſually done 
une coopers, when their wine is on the fret, either by 


Th 
| V much 


Ihus ale of made peaſe, beans, rye, or nuts would fer- 
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little ſulphur under or near the veſſel, and that checks th 


throwing a little powder of Jalap into it. 


well ſeaſon'd 


do. 


mentation in the wort. | ; 
1 A new veſſel not only renders the fermentation Wear 


F E 
much motion, or in the ſpring of the year ; they bum! 


fury at once. KW x64 51 | | 
The fermentation of moloſſes is laid in a moment, . 


2. It the ale be ready, tun it up, and ſtop the veſſel ſ 
that the liquor may have no communication with the ent 
nal air. Or, | + 

3. Exhauſt the air out of the caſk, and fo ſhut i 
up. Or. CE ny | 

4. Set the caſk in ſome very cold water. Or, 
5. Compreſs the air in the caſk, and ſo ſhut it up. 


The fermentation of wort is done beſt in a veſſel that gh 


1. Becauſe the parts of the liquor before fermented ini 
having impregnated it, they preſently exert their force uhh 
on:the new liquor, rouze up its parts, and determine ther 
to action much ſooner, than any new unſeaſon d caſk coll 


„Nay the ſcaſon'd veſſel of it ſelf will excite a fem, 


er and {lower, but imbibes from the liquor a large ſha 
of the ſpirits and fermentable parts, which cauſes what 
Mains when work d, to taſte more flat and vapid, and thereto 
this veſſel for fermentation ſhould be of wood ; for cartit 
or glaz d veſſels do never ſuffer a fermentation to go 
regularly; but are proper only to diſcover the Phenomeour 
which occur during the action A 
If the wort when boiled were put into ſeaſon d veſſels i er 
ſuffered: to ſtand, it would ferment of it ſelf, but in 
winter time it would work but very ſlowly and imperk® | 
therefore there is ſtill need to add a ferment, which 1s f 
ally yeaſt or bam. 

But country people who live at a ood diftance i 
towns or publick houſes, make uſe of 66 contrivand 
to cauſe a fermentation in worts, which ſhall always be 
dy,-as honey, ſugar or leaven put into. wort, do all 0 
{zrmentation. - | 

Some uſe flour and eggs; others Caſtze ſoap, ot the nc 
ſential oil of barley, or the quinteflence of malt or # 
or ſal Panariſtus, or barm taken from the top of the "ll 
and ſet to ſettle, then pour water upon it, changing de “* 


% 


ate... 


F E 

er once a week, the barm will be good ſix or eight weeks 
after. , 
ak throw a broom or juniper branch, or a withe made 
fhazel into a working vat, and let them lie in the work- 
x liquor, during its fermentation ; then they take it out, 
nd hang it up in a dry place, where though it dries, it 
reſerves its fermenting quality, and will be ready and as 
00d as barm, tho' not us'd for nine months after, nay ſome 
py teveral years | 


of FERMENTING and working Beers or Ales 


29 


ln the firſt place it is to be conſidered, that yeaſt is a 
ery ſtrong acid, abounding with ſubtile, ſpirituous quali- 
cs, whoſe particles being wrap'd up in thoſe that are viſ- 
id, are by their being mixed with the wort brought to an 
teſtine motion,cauſed by the particles of different gravities. 
For as the ſpirituous parts of the wort, will be conti- 
ly ſtriving to get up to the ſurface, the glutinous 


hindering their aſcent, and ſo prevent their eſcape ; by 
uch the 8 liquors are ſet looſe, and free from 


d to this end a moderate warmth haſtens the operation, by 
opening the viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituous parts 


V be entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the included 


The viſcid parts that are raiſed to the top, not only on 
bunt of their own lightneſs ; but by the continual efforts 


ferment is at higheſt, and hinders the finer ſpirits from 
king their eſcape; but if this inteſtine operation is per- 
ned to continue too long, a great many of them will 
pe, and the remaining of them will grow flat and 
yl 8 ; 
Wow tho a ſmall quantity of yeaſt is requiſite to break 
band of corruption in the wort, yet it is in it ſelf of 
bilonous nature, as many other acids are; for if a pla- 
of thick yeaſt be apply'd to the wriſts, as is ſometimes 
© for agues, it will there raiſe little puſtules, or bliſters, 
he me degree like the venomous Cantharides. 
nd yet ſeveral perſons do beat the yeaſt into the wort 
ic a week together, or longer to improve it, as they ima- 
ic r call it; but W ſpeaking, is * 
\ 4 7:24 


e K 
| ti 


Ihefive ones of the yeaſt will be as conſtant in retarding, 


cir viſcid confinements as appears by the froth on the top, 


L occurfions of the ſpirits to get uppermoſt, ſhew when 
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wort with a hand- bowl. 


FE 


the wort with its heavy and ſtrong ſpirituous particles, us 
that for two reaſons. | AM Sts d þ 

| Firſt. Becauſe it will make the liquor fo heady, that fi 
buſhels of malt, will make wort equal in ſtrength to fh 
and that by means of the ſtupefying narcotick qualities i 
the yeaſt. | 163 4 

This mercenary ſubtilty (ſays an ingenious brewer) u er 
impoſition has ſo prevail'd with the vulgar and ing 
that have frequented ale-houſes, where they have met mit 
Juch drinks, ſuppoſing their drinks were ſtronger and ben 
than others, and that this was the pure effects of the ni o 
when at the ſame time they were driving nails in the 
coffins, by impregnating the blood with the noxious quil 
ties of this poiſonous acid, as has been experienc'd by m 
ny of its drinkers, in ſuffering violent head aches, loſs 
appetite, and other inconveniences the next day, and fon 
times longer after a debauch of ſuch liquor. | 

_ Secondly. It is alledg'd for beating the yeaſt into the wi 


- that it gives it a fine twang or reliſh, or as ſome cal : 


in London, makes the ale bite of the yeaſt ; whereas it ſeen 
rather to omg a diſcovery of the infection by the nauk 
its taſte, | | MN, te 


Of Fermentai g Drinks brewd in private Familie 72nd 


The beſt way is to put ſome yeaſt into a ſmall qun er, . 
ty of warm wort in a hand bowl, which is ſet a {wimmuWolloy 
on the top for a little while, where it works out leifurelihen : 
mixes with the wort that is ſuffered to be firſt quite e dr 
in ſummer, and almoſt cold in winter; for by how mier i 
the cooler it is fermented or work'd, by ſo much logins 
will it keep; too much heat agitating the ſpirituous But 
ticles into too quick a motion, whereby they either f be 
themſelves too faſt, or fly away too ſoon, and then the Hemer 


will certainly work into a bliſter'd head, which is never un b. 


tural; but when it ferments by moderate degrees into 21 
-white-curl'd head, the working is truly genuine, and pu /; 
Mew that the brewer has managed it rightly. 

To one hogſhead of beer that is to be kept nine ma lf e 
may be allowed a quart of thick yeaſt, and ſet it 0 nit 


ment as cool as it will admit to be, for two days to with 
either in March or October; and if you find it wors Wi bert. 


faſt, you may check it at pleaſure, by ſtirring in ſome 


F E 

| In like manner in country ales, the ſame method is to 
e uſed, becaule they are to be kept fome time; and ſome 
-rons do ſo nicely obſerve this method as to do the ſame 
bi their ſmall beer wort. - Fa 
Now by theſe additions of raw wort, there are as often 
ey commotions raiſed in the beer or ale, which muſt of 
xceflity contribute to the rarefying and commuting the 


But I ſhallnot determine whether it is by theſe joinin 
riociples of the wort and yeaſt, that the drink is render 
Ioother ; or that the ſpirituous parts are more entangled and 
pt from making their eſcape : Yet certain it is, that ſuch 
null liquors generally ſparkle and knit out of the barrel as 
thers do out of a bottle, and is very pleaſant. 

Some for butt or ſtout beer, when they find 1t works up 
ith a ſtiff yeaſt, will mix it once, and beat it in with a 
and bowl, and when it has work'd up a ſecond time in 
ach manner, put it up into the veſſel with the yeaſt on the 
op and the ee at the bottom, and reſerve ſome 
it in a tub to fill the caſk up as it works over, and 
ien it has done working, leave it with a thick head 
n, to preſerve it. 

hut if ale is to be kept very long, they hop it according- 
and beat the yeaſt in every four or five hours for two 
lays ſucceſſively in warm weather, and four in the win- 
er, till the yeaſt begins to work heavy and ſticks to the 
ollow part of the bowl if it be turn'd down on the ſame ; 
en they take all the yeaſt off at the top and leare all 
ke dregs behind; putting up none but the clear drink, and 
fer huh work'd a little in the barre], it will in a few 
lays be fine, and fit for drinking. 

But the pernicious error of beating in the yeaſt too long, 
„ been ſufficiently detected, and it is certain that 's t 


mentations are the moſt natural for malt liquors and 
an bodies. | | | 


To forward the FERMENTATION of Malt Liquor, 


If either ale, or beer is backward in working, it is a 
attice to throw over it ſome flour out of a drudging-box, 
with the hand over the top of the drink, which becomes 
bort of cruſt or cover to help to keep the cold out; others 
ut in an ounce or two of powdered ginger, which will beat 
Is wort ſo as to bring it forward: others fill . 

5 one 
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FE 


ſtove-bottle with boiling water and put into the tub of wy 
well cork'd, which will for ſome time communicate 4 l 
and. forward the fermeatation. 1 

Others put by ſome of the raw wort, which they bel 
and mix with the reſt, which they put in an carte 
veſſel, but great care muſt be uſed, that the veſſel u 
which it is heated has no manner of greaſe about it, whit 
will hinder its fermenting. 


For retarding the FERMENTATION. 


For retarding and keeping back the working of ay 
drink that is too much heated in working, the cold ray 
wort is the moſt proper of any thing to check it: Or i 
may be broke into ſeveral other tubs and the fury will be t. 
ken off by the ſhallowneſs of lying in them; but ſome put 

wter diſhes into it for that purpoſe. 

Others again tie up bran in a coarſe thin cloth and pu 
It into the vat, whereby the ſpungy and floury nature and 
cloſe bulk, it will abſorb a quantity of the drinkand caule 
a heat that will forward the working. 
Others again beat up the whites of a couple of egg 
with half a quartern of good brandy, and put it either un 
to the working tub, or into the caſk, and put a warmclot 
over the bung, and that quickly brings it forward, S 
Brewing and Diſtilling. 


FERN. The root of the male fern taken to the Quant 
ty of four drams in honey water, is good for. killing lair 
worms in the body; but before this be taken, the perſon mull 
firſt eat garlick. It will alſo cure the fwelling of the ſpleen 

The leaves of the female fern freſh gathered and cate 
amongſt other herbs, are good for opening the body. 

The root being put into a hogſhead, will prevent wit 
from growing ſowr, 


To dry GREEN FIGS, 


Let your figs be white and at the full growth, before they 
change colour, {lit them at the bottom; put them into ſcal 
ing water; but let them not boil, till they are turn d id 
low ; then ſet them by till they are cold, cover them clole 
laying ſomething on them to keep them under water; ns 8 
ſet them on the fire again, and when they are ready to bu 
put in a {mall quantity of verdegreaſe 2 vinegar, and he 


FI 


lem in 2 ſcald till they are green; then put them into boi- 
e water and boil them till they are tender, lay them out 


o drain and clarify a pound and half of ſingle refin'd ſugar 
devery pound of figs ; into which, when it 1s cold put in 
he figs, and let them lie all night in the cold yup ; the 
ert day boil them till they are very clear, and the ſyrup is 
ery thick, after this give them a ſcald every day for a 
Jeck, then lay them out on plates and ſet them to dry in 
| ſloye, turning them every day; and having weigh'd the 
jos when raw, put a pound of ſugar to a pint of water an- 
werable to the weight of the figs, 

If the figs grow too dry, you may put them into the 


he year, 1 
To dry black FIGS. 


Having weigh'd your figs, ſlit them at the bottom; then 
row them into boiling water; and boil them till they are 
ery tender; drain them well from the water; and having 
de a ſyrup of clarified ſingle refin'd loaf ſugar equal to 
her weight, and half a pint of water to a pound of ſugar 
h this, when it is cold, put the figs, letting them remain 
tall night ; the next day boil them till they are very clear; 
ung them a ſcald every day till the ſyrup grows thick, then 
y them out as you uſe them, but always when you take 
WW") out heat the ſyrup again or elſe they will not Keep. If 
ey grow too dry, you may put them into the ſyrup again, 
aging the ſyrup a ſcald. | 


een Obſervations concerning FISH. 


| lt is to be obſerv'd that all fiſh that will live a long time 
c r of water will ficken, and their fleſh will become infirm 
hing in the air; therefore if fiſh are to be ſent a days 
urney, or kept a day before they are dreſs'd, it will be 
ſt to kill them as ſoon as they are taken out of the wa- 
„ and the fleſh will be firm. | 
dome experienc'd perſons who have made fiſhing 
ir ſtudy, ſay, that the goodneſs of boil'd fiſh conſiſts 
&ly in the firmneſs of their fleſh; and in the next 
e ; that the fleſh parts eaſily from the bone; and to 
ect this they direct to kill the fiſh immediately after 
0 are taken out of the water, and when you are about to 
ben to put two or three handfuls of ſalt into * 
a three 


p again, and they will ſeem to be new to the end of 
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i it be for fiſh day, you may uſe muſhroom gravy; « 
| oe quantity of muſhrom gravy, or fiſh gravy inſtead 


nips, parſley roots, ſorrel and all ſweet-herbs, and i 


Fl 
three quarts of water, and in proportion, to put in the 
while the water 1s cold, then to ſet them of the fire yy 
make them boil as quick as poſſible, without covering 
filh water. V | 


A SAUCE for BOIL'D FISH. 


Boil an onion, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, ſome horſe. aul 
flic'd, an anchovy in beef gravy, and a little white wine wel 
then ftrain the liquor and add to it a ſpoonful of muſh 
katchup, and thicken it with butter, mix'd with flour; u 


e beet gravy. 
| FISH-BROTH. 


Cleanſe tenches, pikes ecels and carps from their ſlim 
and cut off their gills, then put all into a great kettle « 

t with water, Alt, a bunch of ſweet-herbs, an onig 

nck with cloves and ſome butter; boil all for an hour an 
a half, ftrain it through a linen cloth, and pour ſome of 
ſeparately into three pots, into one of which put in the pid 
ings of muſhrooms, which you muſt afterwards take d 
by ſtraining them through a fieve with a cullis, fry'd fl 
and a piece of green lemon; this thickening liquor m 
ferve for brown pottages, as allo for fide diſhes and ute 
meſſes. | hk 

In the fecond put pounded almonds with the yolks of hat 
eggs for white potrages, particularly thoſe of profitroll 
ſmelts, perches, ſoles and other fiſh dreſt in white brd 
and for ſome ragoes of the like nature. 
3. In the third pot the fiſh of all the pottages, as # 
white as brown, both for the fide diſhes and inter-melif 
may be boil'd together, to make ſome jelly. 


Another, 
Hang po over the fire with water, whole onions, pi 


butter, ſeaſon all well, then add the bones and carcaſſes 
fiſhes, the fleſh of which has been taken off to make far 
and cver the entrails of thoſe that have been farced aft 
they have been well cleanfed, and alſo the tails of an 
fiſhes pounded with four or five fpoonfuls of onion Jace k 


FI 


When the whole meſs is finiſhed and fufficiently boif'd 
rin it through a ſieve, put it again into the the pot, and 


br the potage and other uſes. 
FISH FARCE. 


Take carps, pikes or other fiſhes, and mix all well upon 
refſer, alſo prepare an omelet that is not fry' d too much 
Wh muſhrooms, truffles, parſly and chibbols, and let all 


put upon the farce, when it has been well ordered and 


a bed; you may allo add to theſe the crum of a loat 
0 ud in milk with butter and yolks of eggs, and you muſt 


le care to, thicken the ſauce well, this farce may ſerve tor 
ting ſoles and carps, to make andovillets, croquets and 
ery thing that may be thought convenient, as it were on 


ſh days. 
FITS of the MOTHER. 


be ſymptoms that dere this diſtemper are the 
o, . of ſight, reſtleneſs and pain in the bottom 
un. belchings, inclination to vomit, delirium and 
wuluons. ; | 
The remedies are ſtrong odours as thoſe of caſtoreum and 
fumes of hartshorn and feathers put under the noſe, are 
ad to allay the diſtemper. 1 
Allo beat two eggs very well even to a froth or foam, and 
ui upon hemp tow, then ſtew powder of frankincenſe 
t nat ; | 

| pepper both in powder upon the eggs, and firſt the 
nkincenſe and then the pepper, and then take it. The 


# muſt be alſo apply d to the belly. 


FLAX is a plant that riſes out of the ground with a long 
nder ſtalk, - fer with ſlender, narrow leaves, and bears 
ders of a bright blue colour, which as they fall away are 


owiſh ſeeds, which are call'd linſeeds. 

l delights to grow in ground freſh broken up, and in 
19 H clayey ee which is not the worſe, if Ba, ſome- 
it moiſt, from ſuch ground it will grow very ſtrong; 
then the flax will not be very fine. 

Licre is but little trouble in the ſowing the ſeed for that 
een ound need be plough'd but once. — 

Ls ſced is ho he in March; or ſome ſow it in 4 


ep it hot to lay the ſoups 2 ſoaking, to prepare the filu 


eeded by round ſeed veſſels as large as peaſe, including 
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and others defer the doing it till Aſay, ſuppoſing thatly 
ſowing it late in the ſummer months, the flax will not h 
over nouriſhed, and will conſequently be the finer ; ore 
that ſome grounds which will not bear ploughing ſo ei 
in the year as March. | es, 
Indeed there is ſo much difference in the ſituation 9 
18— that even in the fame pariſh ſome hills, the groud 
ying on the ſouth fide, has been fit to ploùgh and ſo in 
February or at lateſt in March, and that on the north fi 
not till the end of April. But at what time ſoever it l 
ſoun, which ſhould be whenever the ground ſhall be fit f. 
louphing, if it can be poſſible contrive, ſo that the ſex 
be in the ground at ſuch a time as rain may be expected, 
it requires wet to bring it up. 
Ass for the time when the flax is fit to gather, that mg 
be known by the yellowiſh colour of the ſtalk, and the fi 
neſs of the growth of the ſeed veſſels at which time it i 
be pluck'd up by the roots and ty'd up in bundles to be f 
upright and expos'd to the ſun, the ſeeds veſſels being tis 
combed of with a ſort of iron comb; theſe ſeeds hav 
lain expos'd to the ſun a few days will be fit to be preb 
for Iinſeed oil. 
When the ſtalks are grown pretty dry, then lay the bun; 
les in water in a place where they may be under the u 
fluence of the ſun, and lay a weight upon them under wate 
till the rind or outer ſkin of the ſtalks begin to grow lo 
and rot; then unlooſe the bundles and ſpread them in the ſu 
that they may dry thoroughly, then beat them with beet 
till the outer 8 and all the pulpy part is quite Joh} 
that there remains only the ſtrings of the flax; then combat 
hack it with iron combs till it is drawn out fine, and fu 
like filk, the more it is combed the finer it will be. 
— Phat which is thus combed from the flax is call d tom, 
is us'd for. coarſe work, for weaving a ſort of harſh cl 
and the pure flux is us'd for making the fineſt linen. 
The flax, Sc. being ſpun is ſent to the weavers, ® 
when it is woven the flaxen cloth is laid in the hot fun 
watered till it becomes very white, and then it is fit 10? 
made into ſuch garments, and for other neceſſary uſes, 
In ſome caſes this flaxen or linen thread is dy of 
veral colours before it is woven into cloth, or elſe wif 
is woven and whitened it is printed with variety of fh 
and colours which makes a light ſummer wear for v0 
But even in the weaving of it there is a great wy 


the plain cloth brought from Holland, eambrick, Fr 


"mr © 
ypers, damaſks, huckaback, 8c. which are all the product 


9x but only dreſs'd and wrought ſeveral ways, and 
ball laces, ſowing thread, Cc. are made of flax. 


LAX WEED is of a hot, moiſt, bitter quality; it pro- 
es urine, for which the decoction of its leaves are ex- 
Int; it is alſo good for expelling of poiſon, diſſolving 
ulated blood, and promoting womens menſes. 


FLEAS, 70 Kill. 


Rub a ſmall ſtick with the greaſe of a hedge hog and 
it in the middle of the room and all the fleas, as ſome 
; will flock to it and periſh. | 

„ Water the room with lye and goats milk mix'd to- 
ut copperas or vitriol into a pail of water, and when it 
lfoly'd water the room with it. 

Make a decoction of land caltrop, bramble, arſe- 
tt, coloquintida and cabbage leaves and ſpread it about 
room, and it will either drive the fleas away or kill 
bil the leaves of lupine and wormwood in water, 
vater the room with it, or with the water that worm- 


colloquintida, peach tree leaves, vervein and coriander 
been boiled. | 


4A STEAK FLORENDINE. 


ake a neck of mutton, cut it into ſtakes, take off the 
and the fat at the thick end, ſeaſon. it with pepper 
alt, lay them into your diſh with an anchovy, minc'd 
a little nutmeg ſlic'd thin and a little thyme, ſhred 
and a pint of oiſters, balls of forc'd meat, half a pint 
arct and half a pint of water, cover the diſh with 
pate and bake it. 


To CANDY any Sort of FLOWER. 


lie the beſt treble refin'd ſugar, break it into lumps 
up them piece by piece in water; put them into a 
auce-pan or baſon; melt them over the fire, and 
* jut begins to boil, ſtrain it through a muſlin and 
Ja the fire again, and boil it till it draws in hairs, 
may be try d by holding up the ſpoon 3 _— in 

| | wers 


F L 
flowers of what ſort ſoever, and ſet them in cups or gli 
and when it is of a hard candy, break it into Jumps an 
It as high as you pleaſe ; dry it in a ſtove or the ſun, q 
it will look like ſugar- candy. f 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 


The root of it is good againſt coughs; it diffolvey 
ſubtilizes the groſs humour, that cannot be diſcharg{] 
ſpitting, ſeven drams of it in ſome proper liquor, x 
purge away the water and groſs phlegm, and is very g 

r the dropſy. . e 

I' be root of the baſtard flower - de -· luce is cold and del 
cative, being taken in ſome proper liquor, it is good agi 
all the indiſpoſitions of the brain: it retains the urine: 
the meaſles, and ſtops the bloody flux. The juice ei 

eially produces the ſame effec. 5 

Being put into gliſters it allays the pain of the fciati 
the root dry'd and powdered: cleanſes and conſolidates 
low and filthy ulcers. Being held in the mouth it ſweat 
the breath; being put among cloths it hinders them ft 
being worm or moth eaten. a 

The juice of the root being taken inwardly ſeveral ti 
evacuates dropſical water, eſpecially if mixt with they 
of an half boil'd egg. (is; | 

Ĩhe roots mixt with hellebore and twice the quant 
hony, takes away pimples, redneſs and freckles, the .“ 
being rubb'd therewith. EET 5 

A decoction of the roots removes obſtructions causd th 

oſs humour, provokes urine and kills the worms. (te; 

The [alians preſerve this root when it is quite lp © 
with ſugar or hony and uſe it for all the forementi 
purpoſes, they make an oil of the flowers ſtcep'd in 
which has the vertue of mollifying, diſſolving and ally 
the pains of the gout proceeding from a cold cauſe. 


To make FLUMMERY, 


Put three large handfuls of finely ground oat meal to 
for 24 hours in two quarts of fair water; then pour of 
clear water and put two quarts of freſh water to it 3 
it thro' a fine hair ſieve and boil it till it is as th 
haſty pudding; ſtirring it continually while it is boil 
it may be extraordinary ſmooth ; and when you fit 

un aut before you ſet it on the fire, put in two {pom 


FL 


_oflower-watez and a ſpoonful of ſugar, when it is botl'd 
| A pour it out in thallow AI ſerve it. | 


zul half a pound of ſhavings of harts-horn in tres pitit 


f ſpring-water over 2 gentle fire; then ſtrain it through 4 
te fieve into the baton, and ſer it by till it is cold; then juſt 
delt it over the fire and add a quarter of a pint of white 
ne; half a pint of new thick cream, and two ſpdonfuls of 
unge · flo wer · water; ſcald the cream and let it ſtand till it 
cold before you mix it with the wine and jelly; ſweeten 
ith double refin'd ſugar to your palate; keeping beating 
t fr an hour and a halt all one way; or elſe ic will not mix 
xr pleale you by its looks; dip your cups in water, before 
u pour it into them, or-elſe it will 'not turn out well: 
tit and in them 24 hours before you {pend it; then turii 
out and ſtick it all over the top with ſlips of blanch'd al- 


ads, It may be eat either with cream or wine, as yout 
— | 1 5 | | by 9 58 5 5 15 3 7 To F * | _— 
ect 17 : : h . 3. 233 : 


JET OE * 


(he way us'd in the welt of England is to ſtecp half 4 
ck of wheat bran for three or four days in cold water, and 


to ſtrain out the oily and milky water of it, and to boil 


64 jelly, and afterwards it is {weetened with ſugat, roſe 
d orange flower water, and then it is let ſtand till it is cold; 
d thickened again, and eaten with white or Rheniſh wifle 
am Bj. 7 01500 5 

ee 
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S ther Way: © | 

* . 


Pat two! handfuls of fine ground batmel into, 4 Giiart Gf. 
water, and let it ſtated ts ſteep, a day and a night; 
__ off the clear water; and put the ſame quantity 

ſreſ water to it, aſſing it through'a fine ſie ve, and theti 

Il it till it is as thick as 2 haſty pudding; ſtirring it all the 

ue that it may be very ſmooth; and When you. firſt ſtrait 


v 


mt before you: ſet it bn the fire; püt in 1 


, > 


ar, and another of ora ower-watet, when it is bo 
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Boil a quarter of a pound of harts-born in two quart 
water till it comes; to one; let it ſtand all night; then hey 
and blanch two ounces of almonds, melt the jelly, mix 
with the almonds and ſtrain them through a thin ſtrainerq 
hair ſieve; then put in half a quarter of a pint of cream, 
little cinnamon, and a blade of mace; boil theſe together al 
ſweeten it. 5 i e, 


Put it into China cups, when you uſe it, turn it out of th 
cups and cat it with cream. 5 3014. DLE2 W 


Te BLOODY FLUX in @ C. 


Take either one ounce of elder buds or elder flowen! 
green, if dry two ounces, hyſſop, mallows and celandineg 
each an handſul, boil theſe in five pints of old ſtrong beet 
or if it he but of à ſmall breed in three pints, add anniſeci 
butter, of each fix ounces, and add madder two ounces: 
Give this to the cow, keep her warm and give her wan 
maſhes, cn, into each à quarter of an ounce of oak bark 
let her have no cold water; but maſhes only. 
2 2 61 21 W 2 * 2111 wt, 7: FE br 
To make, 4. good FORC'D:MEAT for any uſe + 
Take two pound of veal, the ſame quantity of beef furl; 
and a bit of hacon; chop all the ſe together very fine, pount 
them in a moxtar and ſeaſon; with falt, pepper, ..clom 
mace, nutmeg and ſweet-herbs; and when you roll | 
up to fry add the yolks of four or five eggs to bind it 
You may if you pleaſe add viſters on marrow. 


I FOWLS._ A croſs ſtrain. of, fals in the month of % 

may be'produc'd between a cock pheuſant and the hens'ofcott 

mon poùltry, if a cock pheaſant be kept in a company 010... 

of ſeven hens, in a place where there can be no other mir 

and the fowls bred from this bretd will be' of -delicate:bret 
Eads dot crop VV 

1 7⸗ pr ſera . OWLS. for ending to à conſiderilis 
„„ i eee 


F * ar 7 eee 
If you would have fowls preſerv'd ſweet and good ori 
veral days, oblerve the following directions. 
When the fowls are kill'd, pull them immediately, 4 
EI + * 5 5 * 3 | eh 


a ; 
5 — 
* * 3 " * 


PO 


en and dry 4 napkin” very well, and as ſoon as it is 
ad, dry the infide of the fowls with it as much as poſſible 


| having melted a ſufficient quantity ↄf good butter 


ne not to pour the butter on them too hot. 
After this manner fouls of any ſort may be kept three 


not better. - | | 
ks to the expence of butter there is no great objection to 
nade againft that, becauſe that will be uſeful after there 
been oocaſion to uſe the fowls. 0 


« 
A. 11 
33 


. n d : 7 95 0 125 . ö | ——— . ' 
To farce or fuff a FOWL. 
n 5 — 260 . l 0 1 : 3 


ulting a8 well as a fowl that has been Kilbd but 4 day, 


Cer F N 7 1 1 4111 * 4 r * 8 k ; | 
laring made the fowl ready: for roaſting; and boil'd the 
er, chop it with a ſmallot, a little fat of bacon, ſome 
uhrooms and the bottom of a boil'd artichoke, and a little 


ind ſpices; with theſe fill the belly of the fowl, and then 
6 it, {pit it, cover the breaſt with a thin ſlice of fat bacon 
«cover that with a white paper. 
Roaſtat, and ſerve it up with the following ſauce. 
Make a hath. of muſhrooms, an anchovy, a few capers 
d fome gravy boil'd together with ſuch ſeaſoning as will 
uy: your pa 
Up. wor $8? 4 P 
Another Way. | 
Haring roaſted ſome pullets, mince the fleſh of the breaſts 


„ and a few muſhrooms, and crums of bread, ſoak d 
em over a gentle fire, adding the yolks of two or three 
"= to the minc'd meat; having mix'd all together, fill the 
eat of the fowls in their proper ſhape with the forc'd' 
it, and beat up ſome whites of eggs to go over them, 
[ then cover them thick with crumbs of bread, the fowls 
ung firſt been laid commodiouſly in a diſh, then ſet 
m in an oven till they have taken a fine brown colour. 
Iou may, if you pleaſe,, make ſome of this forc'd meat 
o balls and fry them, or * may make a batter of eggs, 


ju 2 milk 


du can, and lay them in another dry, cool napkin till they 
quite cold, then put them into a dry glaz d earthen veſſel, 


bur it over them, ſo as to cover them 12 inches; but take 


wes or a month in het weather, and will keep good, bear 


Wd bread; wich theſe make a forc'd meat, ſeaſon' d with 


ate; thicken or brown the ſauce and ſerve, 
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ty ſmall with ſome fat of boifd bacon, a little onion and 
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_ which is caus'd;ſeveral ways; as by the naſtineſs of the we 


right order again under a week or 


the two Secs of foxed worts or drinks. 
that his drin 


FO 
milk and wheat: flour, and dip fniall paycels of the wy 


inte it ta en garni 
lou may make. a ſauce to theſe forced fowls with f 
muſhrooms, toſs d up with crcemmſm .. 


1 992 4 1 C 
fie FOXING or TAINTING MALT Liquor. 
£ Ss tr; [4 2 2 2 1 

2 4 2 


7 el «1855 s 2150 | & ; 2 a, 5 1 8 | 
Foxing is a misfortune or rather a diſeaſe in malt drik 


ſils; or the putting the worts too thick or quick togethy 
into the back or cooler; the brewing too often and fy 
on after another, and ſometimes by bad malts and water 
and the liquors, taken in wrong heats, which are of fic 
pernicious conſequence to great brewers eſpecially, that th 
ſometimes cannot recover and bring their matters into en 
fortn ight. 
This to them is ſo hurtful that it is a general law amoi 
them, that if any of the ſervants names the word Fox d 
foxing in the brewhouſe he forſeits ſix · pence, and thereſi 
they are oblig d to call it Regnaand . 
And the name is deriv'd from a Fox becauſe that the dm 
being tainted may be ſmelt at ſome diſtance, ſome what lik 
2 108 é . ˙ © $606 691 20543 47 #00 13411972. 
This happens moſtly in hot weather, and cauſes tl 
beer or ale ſo tainted to have a fulſome ſickiſn taſte, a 
will it it have it in a great degtee, become ropy lin" 
treacle, and in ſome ſhort time turn ſo YS 2970/78: 


7 -. s 


One way to prevent this is cleaning the brewing veſſ ot 


well with a band bruſh, aſhes or ſand every EP 
Another way is with the bop; and that is, when er 
wort has run into the tub out of the maſhing vat by thron 
ing ſome hops into it directly before it goes into the cop 
which will ſecure! it againſt ropineſs: or ſourneſs, which a 
And if a.,perſon has not hops enough and is apprekenft 

n K will be fozed by lying too thick in the cod 
or working tubs, then let him, put ſome freſh hops intot 
tubs, and work them with r 
Some ſiſt quick lime into ſoxed drinks, while they 1" : 
working in the tun or vat, that its fire and falts may beige 
the coheſion of beer or ales and burn away the ſtench, dt 
the corrupent has cauſed; but then ſuch drink ſhouldl 
drawn off as free as poſſible by a peg at the bottom of tl 
fat and the dregs left behind. 245 


* 


TRATNII 


E R 

0 FRAXINEL'## baſtard: Dittany. 

The root of this is cordial; opening and alexitary ; it kills 
ams, is good againſt all ſorts of poiſons, and the bitings 
id ſtingings of venomous creatures. It ſtrengthens the 
mach, is good for purſiveneſs and ſhortneſs of breath; a 
ner being prepar d of its flowers and ſnuff d up the noſe, 
good for imweterate head aches, proceeding from a cold 


| PRECKLES, 10 get them away. 


Put the juice of lemons into a glaſs bottle with fine ſugar, 
d borax in powder, digeſt theſe eight days in ſand, and 
en uſe it: or you may mix ſalt of tartar with whites of 


ps and apply it. 


- 1 
”% 


FRITTERS. 


Take a pint of flour or rather more, add to it three ſmall 
um cheeſes, that is about a pound of that ſort ot cheeſe, 
ich ſhould. be made the ſame day; break into it three 
wor as much marrow as an egg, grated or minc'd ſmall, 
b all well together, adding a little white wine, ſeaſon with 
It, powder e let it be of the conſiſtence of pap; then 
A apples cut into ſlices and ſome lemon peel grated. 
Heat hogs lard or butter or oil hot and ſtirring the butter 
at put it in by ſpoonfuls; when they are enough, put 
em into a diſh; let them drain, ſtrew tugar and drop roſe 
orange-flower-water over them. e 
boil rice in either milk or water very thick, let it ſtand 
be cold, then pound and add ſweet almonds peel'd and 
Inded;/ put it into a diſh and add half as much flower, 
on with a little ſalt; and ſome raw eggs, and white wine 
milk as you ſhall think convenient; mix all well toge-. 
t, making them of the conſiſtence of a pap, neither too 
K nor too ſoft. You may if you pleaſe mix ſome curranta 
b it and a little grated lemon- peel. „„ 
dry them as before but on both ſides, drain them, ſugar 
, Sc, and cat them. „ | | 
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_ © "Good FERITTERS. 


Mix a pint of cream thick with flour; beat the yolhd 
22 and whites of four eggs, half a ſcore ſpoonfuls of Cann 
and ſtrain them into che butter; put in {ome nutmey, grit 
ginger, and cinnamon finely powdered ; then add a pint my 
of cream, and beat the butter for an hour; pare ſome apple 
ſlice them thin and dip every piece in the butter, and u 
them into a pan full of boiling lard. 


2 8CALD' any Sorr of FRUIT. 


Put the fruit into as much ſcalding water as will juſt cor 
it, ſet it over a gentle fire; and keep them in a ſcald 
ſtate till they are tender, turning the fruit where it is u 
covered with the water; when it is very tender lay a pape 
cloſe to it and let it ſtand it is cold. „ 
Ihen for cach pound of fruit allow half a pound of ſugu 
boiling them together; but gently till it looks clear. 
All fruit muſt be done whole but pippins and they w 
be beſt in halves and quarters; and a little orange peel ball 
and put to them with the juice of a lemon. 


To preſerve FRUIT for Tarts. 


If it be gooſeberries, let them be fully grown, but 
ripe, and gathered in dry weather and pick d clean from! 
ſtalks and tops; then put them into a bottle made for {ul 
uſes with large wide necks, and cork them gently with ne 
ſound corks, and ſet them into an oven after bread is dra 

letting them ſtand there till they have ſhrunk about a tou 
part, obſerving to change them now and then, becauſe th 
that are ſet at the 1 part of the oven will be done 
When they are enough, take them out and beat the cn 
in tight as you can; and having cut the tops off even . 
the mouth of the bottles pitch them over and tct them i 
dry place. Dutch gooſeberries are the beſt. | 
0 berries and currants are done the ſame way, only they for“ 
be fully uripe. DOT VE e e e's 


» 


Another Way. 4, 
They are to be half preſerv'd with ſugar, i. . with hal 
pound of ſugar to every pound of fruit. , 


FU 


Apricocks may be ſplit and are from the ſkin and boil'd in 
hp and they will keep the year round, and will make 
ery 3 tarts. f | 5 h 

As for cherries, pick them from the ſtalks, and lay them 
8 4 fine wire fieve, and dry them in an oven, and when 
are dry'd —_ and quite cold, put them into an 
nhen'glaz'd jar and ſtop them up cloſe; and keep them 
. A Tn 

FUMITORY is good to cure the itch, ſcurf and tetters ; 
removes the obſtructions of the ſpleen and liver, and pur- 
acholer perfectly well, even that which is in the veins. 
bei The vertue may however be help'd with a little ſena, 
i: or Whey; you may give two ounces of its juice in 2 
of whey or with an ounce of manna to purge dropfical 
dns; eight ounces of its decoction or three or four drams 
fits leaves in powder will lixewiſe have a good effect. 

The yellow mountain fumitory, if the whole plant be eaten 
x or dry d and reduc'd to powder, and taken in wine, is 
fry good againſt the cholick. - Hs | 

| 1s proper for attenuating and cutting groſs humours, 
diſcharging them by urine and fo is good for the droply. 
| alfo * the noble parts and produces the fame ef- 
dh as the common fumitory. "0 


G 
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de GALL in S is. 
ls diſtemper ſhews it ſelf by a ſwelling that appears 


under the jaws, ſcarce happens but for want of ap- 
te, and where the ftomach is too cold to digeſt, as ſome 
or fay, and frequently affects thoſe ſwine that are con- 
m lt as naſty fties, and are neglected and ſtarved in their 
br the cure, give them the juice of the leaves of cole : 
ts, or cabbage with ſaffron, mixt with honey and water, the 
tity of a pint. „ „ eh 


G MMON. The method of preparing Mentæ gammons 

irſt to falt them with pure ſalt. petre, to preſs them 
t linnen cloth with a preſs for eight hours, to ſteep 
| 'T 4 mew 
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GA 


them in ſpirits of wine in which are juniper berries pound 
e and 8 Aend with the ugg 95 -junipern 00k 
: of 95 as gary aft : we 
Harl an Auer Wop. 9339 qu e tal 
10 94 r 20 lb 
e very Ir 1 cut them off, they lay then i 
the ground with a plank over them, where they leate l 
for 24 hours, then ſalt them over pork or elſe where u 
then wrap them up in hay, and put them into a bin, u 
king there a bed of earth, and a gd of gammon, when 
they lie for two days; then they lake them out, and bi 
wine lees, with ſage, roſemary, hyſop, majoram, thymg 
and et and pour it quite warm, upon the gammir 
in a veſſel or on. well ſtopt, where they may lic twady 
more, then the TEL hang them up in a. chimney, or near f 
chimney, To moke them for five or ſix hours at two! 
2 an With a fire made of j Jun Per. GY 4 ; 


„ +4 © A 


© 4nother Way, 


4 to al PE ammons, and to keep. chem five a 1 
in falt, then to take them out, and to put them in Ir 
fleings for the ſpace of ten hours; and afterwards, they ua 
them with ſome red vinegar, and put them up in ſome clo 
place, where they may make a fire of juniper wood twic 
day for ten days together, or n longer: 105 hes way excel 
Kamen is W E 955 


"GAMMO ESSEN CE. * preparation: made for th 
dreffing alt forts of diſhes in which gammon is uſed; 
which, take {mall flices of raw gammon; beat them w 
and toſs them in a ſtew- pan with a little lard, then ſet ther 
over a chafing-diſh, _ bring them to a brown colour wi 
a ſoup = 5 flour ; as ſoon as they are covered, pl 
to them Tome gravy a handful of muſhrooms,, chopt, a 
truffles mined, A bunch of. chibbols and fine herbs, 2 «0 
of Bret 4 few cloves, ſlices of lemon, ſome cruſts 0 

ttle \ vinegar; when they have been all boil'd enoug 
ſtrain them t through, a be a Ly te s gran) in a 0 


yenient place. 
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Fi, GAMMON. „ 


"Pike 8 toes of car „ fleſh of eels, freſh ſalmon! i 
tenches; ; Poub>'th them in a Warte, with falt, pepper, Wt Ns 


+ Ferre 
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85 
A butter; mix all cheſe ſorts of fleſn well eon and 
e 


lle them as it were in a kind of gammon upon the the ſkins 
f carps ; then wrap up the whole farce in a new innen 
hath, ſew it up very cloſe, and boil it in one half water 
the other wine, ſeaſoned with cloves, pepper, and a bay 
Let it cool in its own broth,” and ſerve up with bay 
ures, fine herbs chopt ſmall, and ſlices of lemon. It may 
be cut inta flices as real gammon. is a 


+ GAMMON PE. - 
vir-rovide a good gammon, take off the ſkin or ſword with 
te bad fat, and cut off the hock and the bone in the mid- 
; then cover it with bards or thin flices of bacon and 
el takes; alſo ſpice, fine herbs, pieces of onion and a 
av leaf; ſet this between two fires in a pot with the lid 
ble ſtopp'd, ſo that no ſteam may evaporate; let it ſtand 
3 12 or 16 hours with a moderate fire; when it 
ſtood long enough ſet it by to cool in the ſame pot; 
the mean time be preparing a thick paſte with flour, wa- 
ja little butter and an egg, with this make a border 
ud the diſh- you would ſerve it up in; make this bor- 
co pretty thick, having a foot to bear the upper part; be- 

uſe there is to be no 1 cruſt. Bake it, then take out 
ele gammon, and pour off all the fat, and put it into a 
ih with its own gravy, and fill up the intervals with the 
af takes and ſome fat. You may add a little chopt par- 
r, ſtrew it with bread chippings, and colour it with 
hot fire-ſhovels, in order to be ſerv'd up cold to table. 
The GARGUT or Nod in Swine.” & 
, My Country people look upon this diſtemper to be mortal 
u tome call it the ſwine madneſs. It ſhews it ſelf al- 
uſt like a fever in ſwine, by their ſtaggering in their 


01088” will eat freely, til] the very time they drop; but in 
aß their ſtomach will fall off a day or two 4 55 the 
erng or giddineſs appears. 1 e 

tor the cure; bleed the bogs under the ears and under 


"kr; and to cauſe them to bleed freely, if they do not 
wunbout, beat them with a ſmall wan where the inci- 
"4 were made, After bleeding, keep the hog in the 


Ps. Fo... 
s RF * * 


ie, and their loathing their meat. However in the fever 


c tail, as ſoon as you perceive them ſeiz'd with this di- 


5 
ii 
15 
bi 
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WW 
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GA 


ho! houſe, and give him barley and meal in Warm; 
and in them mix ſome madder, red oaker powdery of 
s = ft} ATE? ht) s pn of} 
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| GASCOIN PO 70 mak 
1 ASCOIN POWDER, . 70 nale 
Far. + tt 1h W „ ro make 10 


Take prepared crabs eye, white amber and red Y 
of each a quarter of an ounce, powder d very fine; peu 
half an ounce finely powdered, ariental bezoar half an ou 
burnt hartſhorn a quarter of an ounce ; the black tops i 
crabs claws finely ee ounces; grind them all. 
a marble-ſtone, till they caſt a greeniſh colour; then mk 
it into balls made of the jelly of Engliſh viper ſkin, whi 
may be made and will jelly like hartſhorn. 


20 nate COLOGN'S GENEVA 


Take two gallons of good brandy and four pounds 
Juniper berrics full ripe and freſh gathered; preſs thef ee 
till you perceive a greeniſh liquor come from them ; the 
put them into the bee and let them intuſe for abo 
ten days; then ſtrain them through a coarſe linnen chi 
and ſqueeze it, and if you find: the liquor too ſtrong yo | 
may weaken it with more brandy ; and add half a pounfWſ: 
of ſugar to a gallon. then put it in flaſks orbottles. WP ! 
Then infuſe the preſſings in brandy for fix or ſeven des 
and then din Uo ing np ond Hot 229g 

This they | call double Cologu's gin, and the beſt is f Th 
in Holland at three ſhillings and ſix-pence a quart. 


 GERMANDER. The decoction of this herb when frel 
is good for a' congh, the cramp, hardneſs of the (pleciahiſe* 1 
N of urine, and the beginning of a dropſey; i 
belpful to women in labour, alſo provokes the menſes: Muc 
water diſtlill'd from it, taken with vinegar, if it be taken west 
ſome wine is helpful in all the diſtempers of the bra 
proceedirg from cold cauſes ; as inveterate head aches, f 


ing fickneſs, and palſey. 


GIMBEL, a kind of paſtry work that is hard, about # 
thickneſs of one's little finger, form'd round, and made 
the ſhape of a ring. ir 
Take half a quartern of flour, or more, with an ounee ö 
powdered ſugar, the yolk of an egg or two, and but Mache 
white of one, a little aſk, and if you pleate, you "Bl fn 


- . 


Ba 
4 a wery little prepared amber; knead all together 


102 paſte, making it very ſtrong by adding nothin 

ur flour, the chief matter being the firmneſs of the 
te; and if you cannot draw it with your hands; ſo as to 
m it into ſmall rings, you muſt pound it in a mortar; and 
it be too ſtiff and —5 pour a little orange flour-water 
render it Ne z then parboil them in boiling water like 
ſcones 3 dreſs them upon tin plates or paper and bake 
em in the ſame manner as you do biſcotines 7 


„ 
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CLOVE CGILLI LOWER WINE. 


Take a peck of clove gilliflowers (the wh ites being cut 
y) to every gallon of water two pounds (or if you would 
ne it ſtronger) two pounds and a half of ſugar. 
Boil them together for an hour, ſcumming it continually 
the ſcum riſes, pour it into a wooden veſſel and immedia- 
ly cover it up with a folded ſheet and blanket, doubled 
nee or four times. 5 | | . Her om 
wen Let this ſtand to infuſe 24 hours, and then pafs the liquor 
wugh a thick jelly bag, and put it up in a caſk milk 
im. N T 
there be occaſion help the fermentation with a toaſt 
rad over with yeaſt, and when it has done working, 
pup the veſſel cloſe, and let it ſtand till the liquor be- 
mes perfectly fine and clear, which will be in about a 
mths time; but the longer it ſtands the better, 
Then you may rack the lees and bottle it up with 
if ſugar, put into each bottle. e | 
It will be neceſſary to keep a tap in the veſſel that you 
ly know when it has fermented enough; but take great 
e not to move or ſhake the veſſel when you draw off the 
Ine, | OP 
Much after the ſame manner may be made cowſlip wine, 
pting that this requires loaf ſugar; but the former not ; 
if you pleaſe, you may add ſome juice of lemons, and 
ltle-of the peel minc'd very ſmall; then tun it up, and 
tk it as the other; the wine will drink the finer, if you 
not bottle it under fix months or more. | $436 f 
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ack e two penny white loves to two pound of Jordan almonds, 
ach d and pounded well; then add two ounces of gin- 


i 


| finely ſerap'd, liquorice and anniſe in powder of 137 
| «78 
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half an ounce add to theſe ſive or fix ſpoonful of , 
nary water, and knead all into a paſte With a pcunl 
ar, mould it and coll it thin, then print it and diy k 


af 


2 ſtove; and after; this manner ginger-bread may be my 
of ſygar-paſte. putting ſurhcient ſugar to it, and ny} 
kept all che yar. 9 + * a FIG; FI% S | TR | 14 
10 5 | 7 | J 125 71 7 „ 1115 
=5 4) Tuick GINGER- BRE AD.. 
To three pounds of flour allow 2 pound and half of { 
gar, two ounces of ginger powdered, and four ounces g 
caraway feeds, and half a pound of candy'd citron 2 
lemon peel, to which add the yolks of eight eggs; mix d 
together, and bake it in large cakes on tin plates. 


GINGER WW RN 


Take three gallons of water, and an ounce of rance gi 
ger, and three pounds of ſugar ; boil them far an houry 
then put into it three lemons and a little goed yeaſt; clo 
up the veſſel and let it ſtand five days. If it has ſo work! 
as to be clear in that time, it may be bottled, if not, lit 
ſtand longer, until it has work d ſufficiently, and in 10 dj 
after it may be drink'd. ö 


Another. 


Boil three gallons of water with four ounces of rance pu 
ger, tyd up ina bag, for half an hour, to which, nay if jy 
double the quantity it will not be amiſs, boil it again 
half an hour longer, ſkim it clean as long as any thing riſa 
_ when it is juſt luke-warm add two ſpoonfuls of 

Ec * N 4 ; 

- Pur it into a caſk and let it ſtand for a week, then bot 
it, and in a fortnight more, it will be fit for drinking, 

After the ſame manner you may make wine from 4 
lica, Zedoary or any other root, only obſerving that i 
roots which conſiſts o 45's volatile parts, will not endure id 
boiling without a conſiderable loſs of their beſt partic 
and ſuch are thoſe that have an aromatick flavour and if 


pungent taſte, 


ty GINGER. 10 preſerue, 
Waſh the ginger. and lay it to ſteep for 19 of 12 dp 


Boo 10k "AHA S os: 
mite wine wite 


beer, flirring them rer day; med W'4 
ad of roots allow, two quarts of white wine, and about 


titer of an hour; then add two 8 and a half of fige 
git, and boil it to a ſyrup, ſcumming it as it riſes; chen 
bit by in a glaz d pan till the next day, and then boil it 


e next day, and then boil it again and let it cool, repea- 
her them with DDD 
His is 4e mer, ts wines ane. R049 Hey 


a 1 V 
2 195 wi! 7 * err 


Piu fpreſervs green GMG RR. 
Theſe are not only common in the weſt Indies; but may 
had in England in ſuch gardens where there are ſtoves, for 
zyears time one fingle root will fill a pot. n 
The roots muff be taken up when there are leaves u 

en and rubb'd with a coarſe cloth till they are dry, then 
them into white wine and water and let them boil for 
an hour; then ſet them by to cool and- boil them 
m another half hour.. ee 
Then make a {yrup with two quarts of white wine, half 
pint of lime or lemon juice, and two pound and a half of 
e ſugar and two, ounces of the leaves of orange-flowers. 
When theſe boi] together put in the ginger and let it boil 


1 0 for half an hour; then ſet it by in an earthen glaz d 
s cool; and repeat the boiling every day and cooling 
br ginger is cle. 
1 hen put it 5 in er whe or glaſſes and cover them 
ci. Papers to be kept for ule 88 


NATS of all ſorts lay their egos upon the waters, and. 
bon as they are hatched. and poſſeſs that degree of lite 
werable to caterpillars, they may be ſeen friiking abour 


. vater for a time common! W their motion in the 
of an 8. theſe nymphe lay themſeles up at the appoint- 
rind rising again to that ſtate fly away in troops. 
Go you” would keep your houſes free from them, keep 


r chamber windows cloſe ſhut in ſummer; time, eſpe- 
towards evening, and ſmoak your room well wich 
aſtone, or burn ſtraw in them, and they will fly into the 
and be burnt, or elſe will be choak d with the ſmoak 


uf 4 pint of lemôn Juice, and boil theſe together for a 


again in the Fyrup for half an hour ; then ſer it by till 


. * 
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G oO 
: GOATS are Att germ animal and ſcarce invy 
to ſheep, for which reaſon it is much to be wondred af 
they are not more, frequently bred in England, ſince they] 
in it ſo much mountainous land in which goats chicfly deli 
theiſhorteſt graſs fits them beſt and ſuch land that is encumby 
with buſhes, ſuch as are chiefly. found growing. among rock 
and ſtony places; in which they will both feed, be heath 
and thrive, for they browſe like deer on thoſe twigs a 
boughs of trees that are within their reach, 
As for the profit of theſe animals: they being extremd 
given to venery, N fo prolific. that they will ſametini 
brivi three four or five kids at a birth ; but never fewer thi 
two, and begin to breed very young, going to rut even wit 
their own dams at fix or ſeven months old. 
-*Phere are two kinds the large and the fall, of which th 
large are the beſt! for eating, while they are kids of ſouf 
five months old; but the ſmall are fitter for- cating at a 9 
old, coming much nearer to veniſon than'tHe large fort; "bt 
forts are eaten pre pard in the veniſon way both roaſteda 
in paſties; but the fmaller ſort is by much the finer me 
However if either of them be eaten while: they are kids, tit 
will be found to to be as good as a young fawn, and ought 
Ddreſed the ſammꝗw-wayy e oo nd 
Beſides goats are valuable for their milk, which is ext 
ordmary * of which are made very excellent cheelt 
after tbe manner of Cheſhire cheeſes.; 
Ihe ſkins alſo are of much greater value than thoſe 
ſheep, and may be dreſs'd like thote of fallow deer, {0 
to be of a ſoft and pliable nature, and yet as ſtrong as th0 
, Gilg NP RR 
There is beſides a difference incheir hair of whichti 
are two or three: ſorts kept in England for curioſity, 
confiſtchieflyinthecolourof their hair, the largeſt Kind wi 
has commonly white hair, is aecounted the moſt hardy 
for enduring of cold; and the beard of the male genen 
owsS to 0 great à length, that it: is uſed to mixed 
human hair in making perukes; and ſometimes perukes! 
made of it alone: this is ſold at a good price, and ſome 
the hair of one year from à ſingle he goar has been f 
for the full price of a good ſheep; ſo that the male wil 
— K 597 Tong 
Of the ſhorter of goats hair are made'hair-cloth, hair l 
and ropes; which will laſt a long time and will not rot, © 
in ſalt water nor will cafily take fire; and may be of ub 


ihipping. 
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'G O 


f a perſon has a mind to purchaſe a flock of theſe crea- 
u they may be eaſily had in Merionethſbire, Carnaruon- 
" 1 1 05 and north Wales. It will be beft to buy 
n all of one and not of ſeveral flocks; becauſe they will 
ee and thrive much better, by being bred of one flock than 


p buying of this cattle, it is generally taken for a rule 
tif they will drink the ſame day they are bought, they 

in good health; but if de will not drink it has been 
yd that they are not in healtit . 
I flock of goats be in good health, they will bring forth 
xe 2 year, eſpecially thoſe of the ſmaller ſortt. 
Their rutting time is uſually in November, and they goe as 
z with kid as a ſheep goes with lamb, v/z. 20 weeks or 3 
* months ; but they will ſometimes take the rutt 

reden, nn n en Ni ar 
þ. the. breeding of goats, regard ſhould be had in che 

mutſhing/ between the breeding cattle. ; the goats of one 
o ears old ought. not to be ſufferedto breed up their 

, becauſe it will weaken them too much; but thoſe uf 
and four years have ſtrength enough to bring up their 

, , . R54.HR «or. 25 
he flock is in good health, they will bring forth twice 
jear, deſpecially the ſmaller ſort of them the early: in- 

non of goats to venery tenders their life ſhort, ſo that 
he or fix years old they are too fee ble to be productive 


CY 


ee years old, neither the male nor female are to be 
ed upon to have a breed from. 10 geen 
hre of the ancient writers report that the goat can ſee as 

oy night as by day, which i” true or not would not be 


tb the while of the curious. in anatomy to enquire, / 
b likewiſe remarkable that a goat draws not his breath 
a his noſtrils like other animals, but at his ears, if it be 
What: is affirm' d. 1 i, ROD Ba | Las 87 
all flocks of this catt]e are eſteem'd to be better than 
andes, becauſe large flocks are ſubject to breed the mur- 
res ad when it once appears in one, the whole flock. 
mW voidably be tainted by it, about 50 in a Hock is ac- 
4 enough of the large goats but you may allow four- 
ally ihr allen 20 hoy 


e kids of goats of one and tw 


id 6 years old ſhould be takets, 
heir dams the fipſt at a month old and the ther at 
bonths at the fartheſt; and they will be then ſit for Kil- 


rar they may be fed with cows milk and browz'd for a 
| ger. vis CCC ; | 


: 1 The 
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he kids will begin to browze on green twigs vey, 
after they are frought forth, and if it can be ſhould h 
have the benefit ot ſuch foods. 
Some ſay that the firſt rutting time comes to no good, i 
the ſecond is ſometimes to the N and the third ye 
ood, and ſo the fourth and fifth the ſixth indifferent, 
the ſeventh good for C 
The torr of goat without horns or ſuch as are ealld 
lards, are much commended for giving more milk than 
others, and beſides thoſe with horns are often miſchievou 
There is indeed an advantage in the horned kind, yl 
is not in the other, becauſe one may know their age by 
— about their horns, and it is alſo much hardier than 
- Goats ſhould by no means be kept in moiſt or damp plu 
for they are ſubject to a diſtemper much like the agueysq 
alſo to a "efiilchiin}[diftem r which having once ft 
upon them will carry off moſt or all the flock in a few: 
This infection chiefly invades them when they feedy 
too rank paſture. ö eee rw 1 220 
gut if you are watchful enough to diſcover the firſt o 
cond of the flock that is ſiez d with this diſtemper, er 
bleed all the reſt immediately, and ſuffer them not toi 
till the heat of the day is over, by firſt ſhutting them 
and kill the infected goats and bury them deep in the ei 
you may put a ſtop to the infection. 1 


But if after this the whole flock ſhould periſh dont 
ſoon bring any freſh flock of goats into the ſame place 
they be ſiezed with the ſame diſtemper, but firſt let the 

pen l. 0 % e vo ++ 1.1210 MG 

Goats are ſometimes attack d with a diſeaſe that is; ial 
of dropſey ; the cure of which is to lance the ſkin a lit de: 
der the ſhoulder, and the humour. will! diſcharge it fn 
that, and let the goat feed chiefly upon dry meat, e an 
browze where the black thorn er ſloe buſh are pretty's lhe ( 
mon you may heal the wound that is made with tar. 

- Mr. Bradiy is of opinion that the goat is like the Aube 
in every reſpect; both in make and body, in fleſn and in! 
ard in their durable horns, and therefore he judges what 
. or medicine will agree with the one 4s. good for 

Er | DIO PTS TH Htg 210 5 6 4 

The antilope will eat leaves of dry tobacco, which 
phyſick and remedy when he is fick, and he ſuppoſes 
wall do the fame: ito 55 1 
And l if it be 10, he is of opinion that giving goat * 


* 


— eee — 


G O 


baceo, may prevent any infection from ſpreading among 
fock of goats. 


He informs' us he has ſcen the breeding of the antilope in 
lud which is the ſame as the goat, the only difference 


it the antilope has twiſted upright horns ; but thoſe of the 
at are twiſted and curled, | 


GOATS-THORN. 


ſnciſions are made in the roots of this plant from whence 
ues out a gum, which congeals and is call'd Tragacanth. 
This gum is us'd in phylack, and to be good, ought to be 
wht, clear and ſweet to the taſte; it cloſes up the pores of 
body, is good for the eyes, cough, a ſore throat, colds 
all forts of catarrhs, if it be mixt with hony and ſuffe- 
| to melt under the tongue. 


GOLDEN-LOCKS call'd alſo Golden tufts., The tops 
this plant being drank in wine is good in ſtoppage of 
we, for ruptures, the ſciatica and againſt the ſtinging of 
lers ; and ao for the promoting the menſes. 

he leaves being taken in ſome liquor faſting, ſtop de- 
ions, tho' they are injurious to the ſtomach ; and being 
t among clothes, they preſerve them from being worm 
= | | 


GOLDEN ROD. 


Laſtens the teeth; and being us'd as a gargle it cures all 
ers of the mouth, as the inflammation of the uvula, 
nancy, Oe. and Barclay pretends it will diſſolve the 
e and gravel. | | ; 

de German ſurgeons give it in ſome liquid to thoſe who 
fiſtulas and inward hurts with good ſucceſs and apply 
| & outwardly, Being drank or uſed in gliſters it binds 
5. e | 


fe USE. Geeſe ought to have water conſtantly near 
ether river, pond or fen or elſe little profit is to be ex- 
chi from them; nor muſt they want common graſs enough 


dem to feed upon, for without theſe they will never 
fal, _ we muſt expect them to be an expence to us 
3 a 
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ween the horns of the antilope and thoſe of the goat is, 


— 


ke decoction of this plant is good for ulcers in the mouth 


ſuch as are ſold at the grocers, and mix them with wal 


"co 


A gooſe is a fow] that will live many years, and as ye 
aſſured by ſome farmers, not lets than an hundred but wi 
ther that be ſo or not, it is certain that ſome have he 
known to live zo years; and a certain perſon affirms} 
had a gander that he had known for 50 years, whichy 
as he well remembred bought full grown by his father; 
Mr. Willoughly in his Ornithologià or treatiſe of birds, j 
forms us of his great age even to 60 years, and vas th. 
ſo roguiſh, that the owner was forced to kill it ory 
with it. | = 

The keeping of geeſe requires very little labour or ch 
ges, neither in the breeding of goſlins, nor in the comm 
fattening them for markets, for theſe which have onht 
benefit of natural feeding, will hatch in April about t 
beginning, if the weather be tolerably warm, and wh 
there is graſs enough for them to bite, and yet not ola 
but that they may lead their goſlins over it, without entar 
ling their legs, and then alſo the clovers or gooſe-graſs uli 
the goſlins delight in is to be found in plenty. 

As for fattening them the old Eugliſh way, that is tol 
done by turning them upon the ſtubbles as ſoon as the cor 
carried into the barn, and a little barly given them in wat 
when they come home for a few days, will be enough to 
them for the markets in the common way. 

But to fatten them in an extraordinary manner they ſhou 
be keptin a 155 where there is but little light and be 
with ground malt in water or ground malt and bran, 
ground malt and wheat flour mix'd with water, ſo a 
make a ſort of pap; letting them have a pan of water! 
ſides, for water contributes as much to fattening then 
their mea. | 8 

If you would have their Livers very large, which ü 
counted an excellence in theſe fowls, ſtamp ſome dry'd i 


and when they are become a tender paſte, cram them wit 
for about a fortnight or better, and it will render them 
fat and their livers very large ; even ſo much (that {or 
have affirm'd two or three pounds a piece). 
Some have practis'd the following way in fattening 
eeſe; they wrap a gooſe up in a linnen cloth leaving © 
5 head and neck out, and hang her up in a dark pl 
alſo ſtoppping her ears with peaſe or ſome other 1 
ſo that ſhe neither ſeeing nor hearing ſhe has no occalid 
ſtruggle, and in this ſtate they cram her three t 
a day with paſte made either of ground malt or barley 


kit 
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ug 2 pan of water and another of gravel continually by 
by which means, (they ſay) ſhe will grow fo fat in about 
might, that the liver alone would weigh above four 
6; but this ſeems ſcarce credible as to the weight of 
er; but may be probable as to the rendring the gooſe 
mely large and fat; eſpecially if the ears can be 
pd without hurting the gooſe ; for this is found by ex- 
ence that want of exerciſe it felf promotes fatneſs, 
other way of fattening them is to ſhut them up in a dark 
e room and to feed them with barley juſt broken in the 
or buck-wheat ; to which you may add a few dry figs 
en and bruis'd, and to ſet them a pan of water wit 
lor ſharp ſand by this method they will grow fat in a 
ght. | ; 
bh the purchaſing a flock of 8 from droves that are 
about the country in Zune and ly, you ſhould, if it 
be done, buy them all of one brood or at leaſt out of 
fock and not two or three out of one and two or three 
of another, for the different flocks will bear a ſort of 
{to one another, and will rather go back of their fleſh 
nereaſe, tho* they be never ſo well fed. 
bey will be ſullen and hardly eat for two or three days 
ine and languiſh as if they were ſenfible of the loſs of 
companions ; but eſpecially if you attempt to feed a 
voole fat in a room or pen in the common way with 
and water, and let them ſee the light it will be ſome 
before he will begin to increaſe in fleſh. | 
ke manner, if you would fatten geeſe, you ſhould 
them out of the noiſe or hearing of other geeſe abroad, 
would have them thrive apace, you may now and 
ub give lettuce freſh from the garden and alſo gooſe- 
wich will help them forward. 
bthe hatching of goſlins, this is done in zo days, if the 
er be cool or in 27 or 28 if the weather be warm. 
en the goſlins are hatch'd, let them be kept a week 
doors, except the weather be warm; for if they are 
broad to {oon the are apt to be fiez'd with the cramp 
thaps may die of it. | 5 | ; 
their food be at firſt lettuce leaves or goo gralh and 
[lf ground or raſpings or cruſts of bread ſteep'd and 
u milk and ſuch like diet. 5 | 
them by degrees to the air in the warm time of the 
d houſe them before the cold of the evenings come 
lacy have gathered ſtrength by degrees; and be ſure 
© Up all the hemlock that grows about the place be- 
| "I. fore 
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fore you venture then to go a broad with the dam, yt 
young goſlins will eat it, and that will poiſon then, 
will any other fowl that eats it. 

Some commend the ſetting of gooſe eggs under a ya 
hen, to have them forwarder than the gooſe woul 
but then a hen will not cover above five or ſix gooſe. 
whereas a gooſe will cover 15. | . | 

You ſhould take notice, that when geeſe are ab 
lay, they ſhould be forc'd to their neſts and be ſhut w 
elſe perhaps they will ramble and lay in ſome place d 
the way, where their eggs cannot be found, but when 
have once laid an egg or two in a neſt; they will n 
fake it. : | 

If you happen to take up the eggs from the neſts d 
veral geeſe, it will be proper to mark them; for every 
knows her own eggs, and ſome will not ſet upon ary 
their own. 


A green GOOSE PYE: 


Bone a couple of fat green geeſe, and ſeaſon them) 
high with falt, pepper, nutmegs and cloves, and you 
if you like it, _ a couple of whole onions; lay then 
on another and fill the ſides and cover them with buttet 
bake them. 


To dry GOOSEBERRIES. 8 


Let your gooſeberrics be of the large white ſort, gat 
at their full growth; but not fully ripe and to a pou 
gooſeberries, allow a pound and half of ſugar, very 
powdered, and half a pint of water; ſet them ont 
and when the ſugar is melted let them boil; but not i 
take them from the fire once or twice, that they mi 
break; when they begin to look clear they are enoi 

Let them ſtand all night in the pan they are bv 
with a paper laid cloſe to them; the next day ſcal 
very well, let them ſtand for a day or two, then Ja 
on plates, fift. ſugar over them and ſet them in a fh 
turn them every day, till they are dry. = 

When you have turn'd them the third time, you 
them on a fieve, and when they are pretty dry, PW: of 
into a box, laying a paper between every row. 


60 
To make GOOSEBERRY PASTE, 


ofe your gooſeberries, waſh them, put as much water 
them as will almoſt cover them, and boil them for a quar- 
of an hour; then ſtrain them thro? a thin ſtrainer or a 
rfeve and to each pint of liquor, allow a pound and half 
ine ſugar; ſet the liquor on the fire before you put in 
ſugar, let it boil and ſcum it well; then ſhake in the 
ur, let it on the fire again, let it ſcald till all the ſugar is 
led; then put it into little gallipots; when it is candy'd, 
it out on glaſs, and when it is grown dry on one fide, 
it again; and if any of the cakes ſtick, warm the glaſs 
va clear fire. | 
lou may if you pleaſe put ſome of the paſte in plates, and 
en it is jellied before it is candied, cut it out in long 
6 and make of 1t fruit jumbals. | 


To preſerve GOOSBERRIES. 


ike the largeſt white gooſeberries, when they juſt 
in to turn, ſtamp them, ſtrain them, ſtone them and 
half a pound of gooſeberries, allow a pound of loaf 
ar beaten very fine, half a pint of the juice of that which 
train d (but it muſt firſt Rand till it is ſettled and 10 
ir) with fix ſpoonfuls of water; ſet them on a very quic 

; making them boil as faſt as is poſſible up to the top of 
pan; when you perceive that the ſugar looks clear while 
boiling, they are enough, and this it will do in ſeven or 
bit minutes. | 

ut them up in po or glaſſes, paper them cloſe, and 

ley are not jellied hard enough by the next day, ſet them 

an hot ſtoye for a day or two or in ſome warm place 

not in the ſun; and when they are jelled put papers 

*to them ; but firſt wet the papers and dry them with 


Jo make GOOSEBERRY clear Cakes.” 
like a gallon of white gooſeberries, noſe and waſh 


u, put to them water, near as much as will cover them; 
Item on a hot fire and boil them for a quarter of an hour 
ather more ; then run them through a flanel jelly-bag; to 
int of jelly, put a pound and half of fine 3 and 
0 970 et the jelly over the fire, make it juſt boil, 
bake in the ſugar, keeping ſtirring it all the while, 

| M3 you 
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you are putting the ſugar in; then ſet it on the fire ap 
and let it ſcald till all the ſugar is well melted; then lj 
a thin ſtrainer in a flat earthen pan, pour in the clear 
jelly and turn back the ſtrainer to take off the ſcun: | 
it into pots and ſet it in the ſtove to dry; when it is cand 
on the top turn it out on a glaſs, and if the pots are tool 
cut it; and when it is very dry turn it again and let ite 
on the other ſide; twice turning will be ſufficient. 
If any of the cakes ſtick to the glaſs, hold them o: 
gentle clear fire, and they will come off. 
Take care not to let the jelly boil after the ſugar js in 
gallon of gooſeberries will make three pints of jelly; by 
more it will not be ſtrong enough. 


Red GOOSEBERRY WINE. 


The gooſeberries being well coloured but not too ripe! 
of a grateful taſte, let them be gathered on a dry day, | 
them half through the middle, putting them into al 

laz d earthen pan, ſtrewing eight pound of fine powde 
ſugar over a peck of them; then having boil'd four gall 
of cyder, pour it boiling hot upon the ſugar and gookt 
ries; and let it ſtand for eight days, remembering to 
them every day; then ſtrain them thro' a flannel bag 1 
preſs; then put the liquor into the veſſel with a warm ta 
of wheaten bread, ſpread on both fides with ale ye 
and let it ſtand two or three months to fine and ti 
bottle it. 7 5 | 

It is a very ſtrong wine and of a bright red colour. 


GOOSEBERRY WINE. 


Let your gooſeberries be the amber ſort gathered in 
weather, when they are half ripe (that is when their ind 
Juices are fweet and their outward parts a little hard and! 

ick them and bruiſe them in a tub with a wooden beat 

ut be ſure to uſe no metal; preſs them in a hair bas 
much as you can without breaking the ſmall kernels; 
to every gallon of gooſeberry juice allow three pound, 
200d powder ſugar; ftir them together till the tug! 

iffolv'd, aud then put it up into a veſſel or caſk, fl 
quad li! „ 

A veſſel of 10 or 12 gallons muſt ſtand a fortigh 
three weeks; if 20 gallons, four or five weeks to {ctti 
cool place. 1 3 5 


- ; 
! 
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Then draw off the wine from the lee, pour the lees out, 
id having cleared the veſſel, put the We liquor again 
10 it, and let it ftand, if it be 10 gallons three months, if 
ooallons four or five months and then bottle it off. 
This wine will keep, if well made ſeveral years, and 
prove by being kept, and 1s ſcarce inferior to mountain 


ulaga, x 
e Regimen and Medicines preſcrib'd for the GOUT by 


thoſe celebrated Phyſicians Meſſieurs Boerhaave 
n ad Ofterdyke. 


dome have given their opinions that the gout is not by 
other means to be cured but by a milk diet; which | 
lin the compaſs of one years time make a change in th& 
bole maſs of blood, and in order to this they give the fol- 
ing directions. „ ; 3 
Vet to taſte any liquor but only a co-mixture of one third 
kand two thirds water, letting the milk be as new as it can 
gotten, and this mixture is to be drank according as you 
re occaſion to drink, and that without the addition of an 
r * 2 with it, except a little tea and coffee, which 
ermutted, - 
In a morning as ſoon as the perſon awakes, and the 
ach can make a digeſtion, let him drink eight onnces of 
Ibo water, and faſt two hours after; then let him, eat milk 
bread milk pottage, or tea with milk, with a little bread 
ireſh butter. 7 ET | 
At dinner let him not eat any thing but what is made 
harley, oats, rice or millet ſeed, carrots, potatoes, tur- 
, ſpinage, beans, peaſe, c. 3 
e may alſo eat er that is full ripe, as bak'd pears 
les, apple dumplins; but above all milk and biſket is 
good; but nothing that is either ſalt or ſour, not even 
o c 0 
At ſupper let him eat nothing but milk and bread. _ 
Let them go to | bed betimes, cven before nine a 
£; and accuſtom himſelf to ſleep much. « 
Every morning before he rites, let him have his feet, 
ams and hands well rubb'd with a woollen cloth for 
an hour, and the ſame at going to bed. The obſer- 
I? of this article is ſtrictly neceſſary for this is the means 
Much the humours, knobs and bunches are to be diſſi- 
l 2 revent their fixing in the joints; which renders 
Ulelels. 5 
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7. Let him accuſtom himſelf to exetciſe, as riding m 
horſeback which is the beſt, or in a coach, chaiſe, & 
and the more of it the better it will be, but let him: 
much as poſſible avoid cold weather, winds and rain. 

8. In caſe a fit of the gout ſhould return and be violent 
(which they are of opinion will not) then a little doe 
Opium or Laudanum may be taken to compoſe him; hy 
not oftener than it is abſolutely neceſſary. | 

They are likewiſe of the opinion that the hereditz 
neſs of the gout, by receiving it from either father or ny 
ther will be of no conſequence, if the foregoing directions 


ſtrictly obſerv'd . 
| For the GOUT. ar 


Firſt make a conſerve of buck-bean with its weight ( 
ſugar-candy, both pounded very fine, of theſe take the qui 
rity of a large nutmeg, the firſt thing in the morning, andi 
laſt at night, and drink a tea made of the ſame herb ere 
morning and afternoon, conſtantly for one year, arc 

Theſe of themſelves without any other medicine perfedi 
cur'd a perſon that had been grievouſly afflicted with the a 4 

It is alſo an efficacious remedy in the ſcurvy and rhe 
matick pains ; if the patient be weak and very reſtlels, it wn 
be proper to mix a third part of Venice treacle in the « 
ſerve at night going to bed. Fi 


A drink for the GOUT. 


Take ſarſaparilla four ounces, ſaſſaſras, China and bi e. 
horn ſhavings of each an ounce and half, angelica roots 
ounce and half; the roots of the ſmelling flag an ounce ane. 
half, raifins half a pound; of candyd eringo roots four di 
ces: hang theſe in a bag in three gallons of ſmall ale, vi 
you put it up in a caſk, let it ſtand for a fortnight and d 
it conſtantly. It is an excellent drink for ſweetening the l | 
and correcting thoſe ſharp humours that cauſe that tore 


* * 


ting diſtemper. 
Another for the ſame. == 


Take of ſaſſafras three quarters of a pound ; ſarfapal 
and china of 'cach half a pound; anniſecds and 1199 
ot each a quarter of a pound, tage of vertue two hand 


raiſins and figs of each a pound, put all theſe ingred en 


GR 
into two gallons of water; ſet them over 2 gentle fire to 
infuſe, till one third part is conſumed, ſtrain it and drink it 


nſtantly to ſweeten the blood. 
This is good both in the Gour and Rheumati ſin. 


To preſerve GRAPES. 


Stone the 8 and peel them, put then in a pan, 
cojer then very cloſe : firſt make them boil, then ſet them 
n the fire, then take them off again, ever and anon till 
ey become green; then drain all the juice from them, 
and too every quart of juice allow three pound of ſugar and 
4 pint of apple jelly; boil them up very quick till the 
re clear, and jelly very well, put them up in Pots or gal 
ſes with paper cloſe to them. e 


To dry GRAPES. 
eve Let the grapes be the largeſt bell grapes, got before they 


e ripe; take out the ſtones in bunches, and put them into 
{alding water, cover them cloſe with vine leaves, and alſo 
cover upon the Tus keep them in a ſcalding ſtate by ſet- 
ing them on, and taking them off again (when they ſeem 
rady to boil) till they are green; then let them have a 
ic M boil in the water; lay them on a ſieve to drain, and for 
erery pound of grapes make a thick ſyrup with a pound and 
half of clarified ſugar ; ſet the ſyrup by till it is cold, then 
ang grapes and give them a ſcald every day till the 
jrup is thick ; but never ſuffer them to boil ; then Jay 
em out on earthen plates and fift them very well with ſu- 
par; ſet them in a ſtove to dry and turn and ſift them 
jery day, 1 | | 


The Salve GRATIA DEI. 


Take betony,pimperncl and vervain of each half a handful, 
or 41 them and boil them in three pints of white wine till 
dne half be waſted, then ſtrain it through a linen cloth and 
let it over the fire again; then having pounded half a pound 
if rofin, put it in and alſo two ounces of virgins or yellow 
Wax tele d in woman's milk and half an ounce of maſtick 


apa Fell powdered ; boil all in the wine, till they be melted, 
quoting it well and faſt; then take it off the fire and pur to 
a I balt a pound of turpentine, and ſtir it till it be cold; 
ed 


den the ſalve will riſe above the reſt, which mult be taken 
| | = " 0008 


GR 


out and laboured with the hands as ſhoemakers do th; 
x, and ſo made into rolls, or it may be kept in a py 
This muſt be made about midſummer, it is good br a 
ſorts of wounds, new or old; it cleanſes and heals, em 
off dead fleſh and generates new; it mollifies boils, dran 
out thorns, breaks impoſthumes; is good in the canker and 
2 fiſtula, "bruiſes on the ſinews, St. Aut hon'ys fire, and i 
aſſwages ſwellings. © „„ 7 ogg 


GRAVEL. 


A diſtemper which fiezes on the kidneys and bladder, and 
is caus'd by the gathering together of ſand or grarel in 
thoſe parts. | | 

x. For the cure, drink two ſpoonfuls of virgin oil of olives 
in two ſpoonfuls of white wine well mix'd together every 
morning faſting. | 

2. Take a pound of the roots of the ſmall ſtinging red 
nettle, cleanſe and boi] them well in two quarts of water, 
till one third part is waſted, then add a pint and a half of 
good white wine, then boi] it for an hour over a gentle fire; 
then take it off and ſet it by till it is almoſt cold; then take 
out the roots and ſqueeze them, then put the juice with the 
decoction only in a new earthen pot, and when it has vel 
ſettled and is clear ſwallow three pills of freſh butter, and 
afterwards a glaſs of the decoction faſting, and as early a 
you can, and two hours after ſome clear broth, continue 
this for three mornings in the wane of every moon. 
It will alſo be very proper to uſe laxative glifters in the 
evening, after you have taken the docoction in the mot 
ning, | | 
1 1 The gum of cherry- trees diſſolv'd in white wine has 
been found by experience to be good againſt the gravel in 
the kidnies and ſtone. | | 

4. The plant call'd reſt barrow is much eſteem'd again 
the gravel ; for that it readily appeaſes the pain; and being 
drank ina 1 made of the rind of its root in ſome white 
wine, expels it. 5 , 

5. Eat the young buds and ſprigs of gooſeberries, wi". . 
they begin to ſhoot forth their leaves in ſoups and they wil 
contribute to the breaking the ſtone, and muſt alſo of con- 
fequence be good againſt the gravel. | | 
6. Cardan ſays that the root of the male peony gathered ni 
Fay in the increaſe of the moon has been helpful to tho in 
pho have been troubled with the gravel and gouty; * 1 ; 


" 


abe 


GR 
1. Take 2 handful of leaves and roots of parſly, of which 


take out the core, boil them in a pound of water till one 


half is waſted, in which diſſolve a piece of ſugar candy, all 


which is but a proper doſe for grown perſons ; but a leſs 
quantity or half will be enough for children or according to 
ige and ſtrength ; this being continued, a fortnight or three 
weeks will bring away a great deal of gravel. 


For the GRAVEL. 


Boil half a pint of ale, ſcumming it very clean, then 
take it off the fire till you have beaten the yolks of two 
rew laid eggs with a ſpoonſul of hony, mix this with the 
le, when it is ſo cool as not to curdle and drink this for 
une mornings. LES | 


GRAVEY may be made of partridges, capons, muſhrooms, 
beef, mutton, veal or fiſh. 

As for the gravey of partridges, after they have been half 
waſted, the gravey a be gotten by preſſing them, the ſame 
nay be done by pullets, capons, woodcocks and other 
fowls, f 5 1 


. {? 


For Veal GRAVEL. 


Take a fillet of veal, cut into three parts, put it into 


Wan carthen pot with a cover and ſtop it up ſo cloſe by paſting 


ic cover that no ſteam may come out, nor no air get in, 
Kt it over a gentle fire for two hours, and the gravey 
ill be made, the ſame thing may be done of mutton or 


beef. 


Theſe are to be us'd for meſſes, into which ſome of 


i to be put to render them more ſucculent, and to heigh- 


a their reliſh. 
For Fiſh GRAVEY. 


| Take carps and tenches, cleanſe them very well from 
ud, and cut them quite through the backs and ſcale the 
ups; take away their gills, put them into a filver diſh 
th a little butter, bring them to a brown colour like a 
ce of beef, and when they are dreſs'd put to them à little 
tter which is to be brown d with the reſt, and afterwards ſome 

tath, according to the quantity of gravey you would have; 
an all through a linen cloth and let it be well PO 5 

then 
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then it will be brown, then having the following mixture 


a clove or two of garlick, and if you have it, a little of the 


GR- 
then ſeaſon the liquor or gravy with falt, a green lemon 


ſtuck with cloves and a bunch of ſweet-herbs. _ 
This may be us d for pottages for fide diſhes and inter. 


Jo make GRAVEY of Beef. 


Take ſome fleſhy part of beef without fat, and cut it in 

ieces about the ſize of pigeons eggs, flour it well and put 
it into a e rk with a little freſh lard or butter, ſome 
ſliced onion, a little pepper and ſweet majoram powdered, 
Cover the ſauce-pan cloſe and give it now and then 2 
ſtirring till the gravey is come out enough, and then pour 
on it ſome water; when the gravey is brown, and ſtir all to- 
gether and let them boil for ſome time, then ſtrain it of 
adding a little lemon juice. 8 5 


Another GRAVEY without Beef. 


Cut an onion ſmall, put it into a ſauce-pan with ſome 
butter, ſet it on the fire till the butter is melted ; then dredge 
in ſome flour and ſtir it well till the froth ſinks down, and 


* 


ready, throw it in, 
Take ſome good old beer and as much water, ſalt, pepper, 
an anchovy, and an onion, cut ſmall, a little Jemon-peel grated, 


liquor of muſhrooms or pickled walnuts: let theſe ſimmer FM 
It together a little while, and they will produce a gout 3 
thick gravey. Ws 5 
This may be made when beef is not commonly to 6 : 
hed; | 5 fin 
To make good GRAVE to be kept for uſe. 10 

Burn an ounee of butter in à frying pan; but always tale A 
care to do it at ſuch a diſtance from the fire, that as Jo 1 
ſtrew the flour into the butter, it may be brown but not black N 
put to it two pounds of coarſe lean beef, a quart of var 8. 
and half a pint of wine either red or white; ſeaſon with ſom * 
whole pepper, cloves and mace, a couple of ſhallots, th N 


anchovies, and three or four muſhrooms, let all ſtew gent! 
for about an hour, then ſtrain it and keep it for uſe, thi! 


graycy for any ſavoury diſh, 


— 
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A Fiſk GRAVEY for SOUP. 
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Take tench or eels well ſcour'd from mud and ſcour theit 
outfides well with falt, then having pull'd out their gills, 
at themlinto a kettle with water, ſalt, a bunch ofſweet herbs 
ind an onion ſtuck with cloves; let all theſe boil for an 
hour and a half, and then ſtrain off the liquor thro” a cloth; 
add to this the peelings of muſhrooms well waſh'd or 
muſhrooms themſelves cut ſmall ; boil theſe together and 
frain the liquor through a ſie ve into a ſtew-pan upon ſome 
burnt or fry'd flour and a little lemon, which will ſoon ren- 
ler itof a good colour and of a fine flavour fit for ſoups, which 
may be varied according to the palate by putting pot herbs 
ind ſpices according to every one's palate into this foup a 
little . you ſerve it. i | 
This may ſerve for a foundation to all fiſh ſoups, and will 
keep good for ſome time. | 


GREEN SICKNESS for the Cure. 
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Take an ounce and half of fileings of flee}, put them 
into a ſmall iron ladle or ſome ſuch thing, and boil them 
with good vinegar till they become quite red, and are re- 
duc'd into aſhes, then pound theſe aſhes in a mortar with a 
comfited wallnut or two, adding 12 penny worth of ſaffron; 
mix all well together, and add to it a little ſugar, of which 
make nine pills, of which take one every morning for nine 
days, and preſently after them a glaſs of white wine, uſe 
ſome excerciſe as will ſtir the blood as going up and down 
ſtairs or the like. | | 

2. Take half a quart of common water, four ounces of 
ine ſugar, and hall an ounce of fileings of ſteel, when the 
lugar is diffoly'd in the water, put the e into it, and ſet 
It on the fire; from whence you muſt not take it off, till it 
grows thick, then pour it upon a table to make it cool, and 
cut it into tablets or lozenges, weighing about two drams 
each or there abouts. | 

Take one of theſe every morning and ſome broth two hours 
ifter, walk for ſometime before and after taking the broth ; 
continuing to do this for 20 days. | 


NH. The perſon muſt purge before and after this remedy, 


CRILLADE, is meat broil'd upon a gridiron; when 
turkeys or any other forts of fowls are left cold, you may 
make a fide diſh of them in the following manner, _ 

8 | 81 
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their legs, wings and rumps on a gridiron, with ſalt and pep. 
per; and having fry'd ſome flour in lard with oiſters, anchy. 
vies, capers, nutmeg, a bay leaf and a piece of green Jen, 
with a little vinegar and broth, let them be all well foxke 
together | 7 


The GRIPES that proceed from a ſuper abundance « 
choler may be cur'd by a potion - made by an ounce and x 
half of freſh manna of Calabria and two ounces of the oil 
of ſweet almonds taken in the morning faſting. 

2. If the gripes are caus'd by ventoſities or windineſs, take 
about two ſpoonfuls of the ſalt of wormwood, in a ſmall | 
quantity of good red wine, in a morning faſting at leaſt 2 

ood while before you eat: inſtead of ſalt of wormwood may 
4 taken wormwood, either green or dry infus'd in wine for 
12 or 15 hours or 

3. You may boil a new laid gg moderately in ſome 
water; but you muſt take out the cleat; and put as much Mine 
oil of olive in the room of it; mix the whole well and fwal- 
low it preſently. 6 | 

4. Pound freſh leaves of balm gentle in a glaſs or wooden 
8 and of them make a cataplaſin to be applyd to the 
belly. 

— Take the diſtill'd water of acorns or if you have not 3 
that, the largeſt oak acorns dry'd and powdered ; or the 
Juice of the acorns in a glaſs of wine or ſome proper vehicle 
as 2 little broth, this will ſtop all fluxes of the belly; but 
remember that the acorns muſt be thoroughly ripe. 

6. Another approv'd remedy for a child of fix years old, 
ſeverely afflicted with the gripes. ot 
Take an ounce and a halt of the ſyrup of ſolutive roſes, 
as much oil of {weet almonds, half an ounce of ſperma cet! NW 
and half a ſcruple of the volatile ſpirit of ſal armoniac, mix ler 
the whole together and give it by ſpoonfuls. | | ail“ 

Apply to the belly of the child the following plaiſters, if 
the gripes are violent and it may be us'd when the pairs 
are allay d; take half an ounce of the plaiſters of melilot and 
as much of the ointinent of juſquiam and mix them with 2 ee: 
little wax. 


GROUNDSEL is a plant that is cooling and a little 
reſolutive, the flowers of it being freſh; and drark in 
ſome liquor will ſtrangle a body; the whole ſtem being Wi, © 
boil'd in wine and drank will cure pains in the ſtomach,causd b 
by choler, the juice of the leaves provoke the menics ; 1 

| | we 


HA 
vell as the decoction and water of the plant; the leaves and 
the lowers are cooling and good to be apply'd by way of ca- 


zplaſm to nipples that are chopp'd and inflam'd. 
To make HAIR grow thick. 


ike the bark of hazle, maiden hair, myrtle berries, 
roſemary, ſouthernwood, of each 4 ounces ; burn them 
nahes, either on a clean hearth or in an oven, put theſe 
hes into white wine to make a ſtrong lye, with this waſh 
hair every day at the roots; keeping it cut pretty ſhort : 
Is will kill the worms that are at the roots and is more 
{:tual than bears greaſe or any ſort of pomatum, which 
uber feeds than deſtroys the worms which are enemies to 
be hair. 


HAIR to prevent it's falling . 


goil myrtle-bernes galls and Zmblick myrabolans of each a 
ke quantity in oil omphacine, with which anoint the part. 
ban excellent remedy. | | 

:. You may dye hair black with the calx of Luna, made 
ſpirit of Nitre mix d with fair water, with which waſh, 
chair with a ſpunge. | 


To make HAIR curl. 


Waſh it very well with a lixivium of quick lime, then'dry 
ery well again, and afterwards anoint it with oil of myrtle 
ol of omphacine, and having powdered it well with fine 
der, put it up every night, under a cap; but if the per- 
n be naturally of a cold and moiſt conſtitution, the waſhing 
ming and powdering muſt be perpetually us'd once or 


ea week, and the hair put up under a cap, 


hs # 


To make HAIR that curls too much lanker, 

| DV. 
Aroint it well two or three times a week with oil of. hes, 
cs or marſh-mallows, and comb it very well after it. 
you would have the hair grow long and ſoft, dünnen 


grea E 
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greaſe or oil of olives in an alembick, and anoint the li 
with the oil; this if us'd often will anſwer the end. | 
And to keep hair from {ſplitting at the ends anoint it dil 
either oil of omphacine or as ; or with an ointme 
made of hony, omphacine or bears greaſe and bees wax, 


To make Weſtphalia HAMS. 


Take a pretty fat leg of Pork cut large, as much in þ 
ſhape of a right Ham as you can (the pork of black hog 
the beſt] hang it up for two days; then beat it very ye 
on the fleſhy ſide with a rolling pin, then rub on every n 
an ounce of ſalt petre (pounded very fine) and let it lie 
day and night; then pound an ounce of ſal prunellæ 1 
two or three hand fulls of common ſalt and one of be 
lalt, and a pound of coarſe ſugar; mix all theſe togethe 
and having made them thoroughly hot in a ſtew pan; (þ 
take care that it does not melt) and while it is hot, rub it; 
over the Ham very well with two orfthree handfulls more 
ſalt leaving it to lie thus till the falts &c. all melt to brin 
turning it twice a day and baſting it with that brine for thre 


weeks, then dry it, EE 
To ſalt a HAM in imitation of Weſtphalia. 


Let the ham be of young pork, ſprinkle it with falt 
one day, that it may fetch out the blood; then wipe it 
and rub it with the following mixture. 

Mix a pound of brown ſugar a quarter of a pound of {i 
petre, half a pint of bay-falt and three pints of common {; 
all together, ſtirring them in an iron pan over the firet 
they are pretty hot, and then rub the ham with it. 

Let the ham be in this ſalting three weeks turning it 
ten; then dry it in a chimney with deal ſaw . duſt. 


To reaſt a Weſtphalia HAM. 


- Firſt boil the ham as tender as it will be with the gr 
in it; then ſtrip off the rind, ſpit it and do it over with! 
yolks of eggs and ſtrew raſpings of bread finely fitted 
mixt with a little grated lemon peel all over it. | 
haaſte it well, as it is roaſting, and dredge it frequent]y 

the mixture of raſpings Oc. till it is enough. ED 

Some order it as before and inſtead 1 roaſting it ſet i 
the oven, having firſt given it a good covering of . 
; | MM | 


H A 


«ture ; this will be done in an hour and will be full 5 well 
if it were roaſted, | 


t ſhould be ſerv'd up with boil'd pigeons, Ruſſia cabba- 
«if you can get them, or ſprouts of cabbages curl d as big as 
mis balls or collyflowers, or Yrocoli. 

The cabbages Sc. ſhould be toſs'd up with butter and 
im ; but if it be Procols, it ſhould have only butter, 


3 
ij an excellent diſh. | 


A Wefiphalia HAM-PYE. 


Firſt let the ham be boil'd as tender as for eating cold, 
ne it and skin it; ſeaſon it with pepper, cloves, and mace 


y cruſt ; lay on butter, lid it up, and bake it, and when 
comes out of the oven, pour in clarified butter. This may 
eaten either hot or cold. 8 


To Pot a HARE. 


Firſt bone the hare and mince the fleſh ſmall with about 
pound of fat bacon, then pound both in a mortar and ſea- 
them with ſalt, pepper, cloves and mace, adding to it 
ounce of ſalt petre ; when you have mix'd all well to- 
ber, let it lie for 24 hours, and then put it into an car- 
n er pot and bake it for three hours, then take it out 

rain it from the gravy, and put it into the pot again, 
cover it wich clarified butter. 


HARE, 20 reaft. 


tin and gut her and lard, and rub her with her own 
to make her look red, ſpit roaſt and ſerve her up with 
ar, pepper &c. or with ſweet ſauce. 


A HARE or Leveret Pyo. 


Firſt lard them with middling ſort of bacon, and ſeaſon 
halt, pepper, clove, nutmeg and a bay leaf, and allow a 
0 quantity of pounded lard or bacon bards in making the 
either of fine or coarſe paſte, when it is bak'd {et it up 
idry place and ſtop it up cloſe. If the hare or leveret is 

boned endeavour to keep the fleſh as whole as you 
Wly can, and lard them as” {lips of bacon, keen 
4 | then 
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unded; lay it in a very good cruſt or in a diſh covered with 
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them as before and put them into the pye, and bake 
the other, 


To make a HARE civer. 


Take off the legs and ſhoulders intire and cut the body 
pieces, larding them with ſlips of bacon, fry them with ly 
and afterwards boil them in broth and white-wine, ſeaſon wi 
falt, pepper a bunch of {weet herbs, bay leaves, nutmeg, x 
a green lemon: then fry the liver, pound it, train it thou 
a fieve with fine flour and a little of the ſame broth, addy 
to 1t ſome lemon juice and ſlices of the ſame. 


To STEW 4a HARE. 


Pull the hare to pieces and bruiſe the bones, put itin 
a ſtew- pan with three pints of ſtrong broth into which p 
an onion and a faggot of {weet herbs; let all ſtew leiſurely 
four hours, then put in a pint of claret with an achoyy 
two; and afterwards ftew it for two hours more till it 
very tender; take out what bones you can find and alſot 
herbs and onions, if they are not thin ſhake it up with hal 
pound of butter, when it 1s ready for the table. 


A HARE ond its Sauces. 


If a hare has been kill'd by courſing, and the weat 
be cool, it may be kept three days before it is roaſted; | 
4 it has been run hard by the hounds it will not keep 
ong. 

When you ſkin it, you may (which is the Faſhion) le. 
the ears on, then truſs it for roaſting and boil the liver, 
mince it very fine ; add to this grated bread and a little 
ſpice fincly pounded; tome buttered eggs, a little a 
ſweet marjoram, and ſeaſon with ſalt and Peppers add 
ſome partly ſhred fine. Mix all theſe well rogether and! 
the yolk of an egg to the mixture to bind it, then fil 
8 of the hare moderately full with this ſauce and lv 
the belly. e WR 

V hen you lay the hare down to the fire, put aboutth 
pints of water, {ome ſalt, whole pepper, 1 an onion! 
the dripping-pan, and with them baſte- the hare till 1t l 
ſted near ænough; and then baſte it with a piece of fat 
ning bacon or inſtead of that, common butter; but the be 


will be the beſt. ul 


? 
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When it is enough, put the following ſauce into the diſh 


th it. 3 1 

Harirg taken the liquor in the dripping pan, with the 
nion and pepper, before you baſte the hare with the bacon 
butter boi] it with a glaſs of claret, this is to be mixed 
in the farce that comes out of the hare's belly, and it will 
rery rich, you may, if you pleaſe thicken it with butter 
d flour. | 

The following fauce 1s alſo a very good one. 

Boil a pound of lean beef in about three pints of water 
tha bunch of ſweet-herbs an onion, ſalt, pepper and all 
ice, till the beef is half boil'd enough; then cut the beef 
:reral places to let out the gravy, and continue to boil all 
[a third part of the liquor is boibd away, then add toit a 
te claret, and ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, pour the 
ry hot into the diſh, before you lay the hare in it; and 
en you lay in the hare, cut away the part that was 
d up. ne | FT | 

Lou ** ſerve this with ſlices of lemon in a plate by it. 
re the following ſauce. | ; 


Sweet Veniſon Sauce. 


boil a ſmall ftick of cinnamon in half a pint of claret, till 
wine is ſtrongly flavoured with the cinnamon, then 
ten it with double refind loaf ſugar, or you may grate 
mbs of bread into half a pint of clarer, fo as to make it 
the confiſtence of a pap, adding a ſmall ſtick of cinna- 
n, which being boil'd well, ſweeten it with double refin'd 
I lugar grated ſmall. 1 


- 


Todreſs © HARE with white or brown Sauce. 


(ut the hare into four pieces and ſlit the head; fry it a 
E in hog's lard, then ſet it a ſtewing in an earthen glaz d 
el with gravy, half a pint of white wine, falt, pepper, 
neo, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a lice or two . le- 
peel; keep this veſſel cloſe covered and ſtew it gentl 
it is tender, then ſtrain off the ſauce and brown it with 
Uour or burn'd butter; and pour this ſauce hot over 
hare, garniſh with ſlices of lemon. | 

If jou would have the ſauce of a brighter colour then in- 
d of burnt butter or fry'd flour, thicken it with the 
8 of three or four eggs. „ 
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HA 
HARTS-HORN JELLY. 


Boil half a pound of barts horn in fix quarts of ſpfig 
water in an earthen veſſel, till it is waſted away to this 

ints; then ſet it by all night, and in the morning put to 
balf a pound of fine ſugar, ſome cinnamon, a clove or tut 
and ſome blades of mace, and ſet it on the fire apain 1 
boil ; then beat the whites of eight eggs well and put the 
to the jelly, and give it a boil up; then add the juice 
four of five lemons, and half a pint of RHeniſh wine; mak 
it but juſt boil up, then paſs it through a jelly bag till i 
very clear. 4 


Another May. 


Put half a pound of harts-horn to three quarts of ff 
water; let it boil but very gently til] one quart of it 
waſted ; ſtrain the liquor 2 it ſtand to cool, the ſir 

er it is made the more ingredients may be put in to mak 
it palatable; the next day take off what is clear of t 
harts-horn ; leaving the droſs at bottom, to two quarts 
ſtrong jelly may £ added 2 pints of Rheniſh wine and 
quarter of a pint of canary ; and having beaten up the whit 
_ of five eggs to a froth ſweeten with ſugar, ſtirring all t 

ether, and being well mixt ſet it on the fire, and ket 
Rirring it till it melts and curdles; then add the juice off 
large lemons and a bit of their peel; let this boi] up, th 
pals it through a jelly bag; and paſs. the firſt quart or t 
over and over again till it is very fine. | | 

Calfs-foot jelly may be made the ſame way; but of ti 
the fat muſt be taken off at top and the dreggy part ir 


the bottom. 3 6 
: HARTS-THORN. 


The root of this plant is aſtringent and deſiccative; i 
herb is cold and dry; the root mixt with victuals is good 
the working of the ſtomach upwards and downwards; 
eaten tho it neither breaks the ſtone nor brings it a» 
yet it ſtrengthens the kindneys and moderates their exceſf 


HAR 


H A 
HARTS-TONGUE. 


The leaves of this plant boild in wine and drank are good 
ainſtthe ſtinging of ſerpents, and are alſo good in a bloody 
ix and looleneſs, and in diſorders of the ſpleen; the water 
od for the falling of the palate, the mouth being gar- 
e with it, and being waſh with 1t is good for rawneſs of 
| palate and bloody gums, 


HATLET'S are a diſh proper for intermeſſes and are 
ade as follows; firſt parboil veal ſweet-breads and cut 
em into ſmall pieces with livers of capons,and young ſtrea- 
td bacon likewiſe parboil'd ; then ſeaſon all and fry them 
i parfley, chibbols and fine flour; and when they are al- 
at ready, io that only a thin ſauce is left, make ſmall hat- 
and ſpit the pieces of livers, tweet-breads and bacon _ 
m, according to the bigneſs you would have them be; 
n dip them in the ſauce and bread them well, they may 
either broil'd upon a gridiron or try'd. | 

latlets are often us'd tor garniſhing diſhes of roaſt meat, 


To roaft a HAUNCH of VENISON, 


Firſt make a good and durable fire, ſpit it, lay it down and 
It and flour it, and with very fine ſkewers faſten a piece 
real caul over the fat part; or elſe a paper well but- 


\ haunch of the weight of 12 pounds will require full 
ee hours roaſting to ſoak it very well. 

For the ſauce take gravy and a good quantity of claret, the 
et ſauce in faſhion is jelly of currants made hot. 


HAWK-WEED. 


s plant is of a cold and ſomewhat aſtringent quality. It 
Id Hieracium becauſe the juice or white milk it yields 
Ball diſeaſes incident to the eyes, if mix'd with woman's 
and is alſo uſeful to preſerve the eye-fight ; a water 
Mm from it is good in a cough, to allay the too great heat 
te body and to cauſe ſleep, as the poppy docs. 


X 3 HEAD. 
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 HEAD-ACHE. 
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Dry roſemary before the fire, till it will crumble to aue 
fine powder; take one pugil of ſaffron, and with theſe y 
make the yolk of an egg into a {tiff poultice and lay it as 

as it can be endured to the temples. , 


20 clear the Brain through the Noſe. 


Boil majoram and ſage leaves in water and let the pat 
take four ounces of this decoction with four ſpoonfuls 
white wine, and putting it upon the palm of the hand, | 
him ſnuff it up his noſe. * 

Or he may take two drams of hermodactil with the leut 
of betony, and pimpernel with red flowers, boil them in 
ſufficient quantity of water till half be conſumed, to whi 
add four ſpoonfuls of white wine, and let it be ſnuff d 
the noſe. | | 
| You may alſo reduce to powder the leaves of majors 
and roſes and to a dram off the powder add to it 10 or 
grains of hellebore in powder and take it as ſnuff. 

Or ute the flower of lilly convally, dry'd to powder, 


For HARDNESS of HEARING. 


Take a white onion or elſe of any other colour and mi 
it hollow on the root fide, fill it with powder of cumm 
ſtop the hole with the ſkin or two of an onion and put 
under the aſhes that it may be roaſted ſlowlly, and wi 
done ſqueeze it and drop the juice into the ears. 


For the HEART BURN. 


Take oiſter ſhells, as found upon the ſea coaſts, f 
have been ſo well waſh'd by time as to be as white with 
and within as mother of pearl; dry them well by the be. 
pound and fift them to a fine powder, with two ou 
of this mix two ounces of ſugar rely fifted; wet this! 
a ſpoonful of milk and water ſo as to make it into ftiff-pal 
then mould them neatly into lozenges, and ſet them ind 
oven that 1s not too hot. to be thoroughly dry'd, but it! 
be beſt that they be not diſcoloured. 
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Theſe do ſo ſweeten that ſour humour in the ſtomach 
it cauſes this diſtemper that it not only prevents it but 
aps digeſtion. : 
„ Take half a dram of finely powdered old coral in 
convenient vehicle; repeat tis all you find relief. 

. Take from 15 or 20 to 30 or 40 grains of crabs eyes, 
luc'd to a very fine powder in any conſerve or ſyrup, it 
|| be beſt to take this in a morning faſting. 


HEDGE HYSSOP, 


This plant is good for the healing of ulcers and to ſtop 
da; it alſo cures ulcers in the mouth and privy parts 
waſhing them with the decoction of it in wine; being 
nk it is good againſt ſpitting of blood; and the root being 
urded will put a ſtop to the ſuper-abounding of the 
nltrua.. Fu 40 6 48 


WEDGE MUSTARD is not unlike the common mu- 
d, and is as that operative and diſcuſſive, it is preſcrib'd 
fly in aſthmas, infractions of the lungs and chronical 
aus; and it is alſo much recommended as a ſpeedy 
r for a ſettled hoarſneſs. 


HELLEBORE is of two ſorts white and black, the white 
mal! work upwards and downwards, but with too much vio- 
mmi e and may be rank'd with the number of poiſons; bein 

cd into powder, it is us'd inſtead of tobacco; it is 1 
nt the mange in ſheep and in remedies preſcrib'd for 
cs, | 


Black HELLEBORE. 


„ e root of this plant alſo has a purging quality, will 
vic boch upwards and downwards. It is us'd in caſes of 
he ferels, in quart an agues and hypochondriack melan- 
dun being reduc'd into fine powder; the doſe is from half 
ruple to a dram. | | | 


imo HELLEBORINE is a vulnerary and deterſive plant, 


tit r taken inwardly it 18 good for the obſtru ctions of the 
and other diſtempers. | 


5 HEN. 
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A good hen ſhould not differ much, from the natye 
the cock, ſhe ſhould be working, vigilant and laborigy 
both for her ſelf and her chickens; in ſize the biggeſt 4 
largeſt arc the beſt, every proportion anſwerable to thoſ 
the cock, only inſtead of a comb, {ſhe {ſhould have upon h 
crown a high, thick tuft of feathers. 

She ſhould have many and ſtrong claws ; but it will 
better if ſhe has no hinder claws ; becauſe they often bie 
the eggs and beſides ſuch as have, do ſometimes prove un 
tural. 

Crowing hens are neither good layers nor good breeder 

'The elder hens are rather to be choſen for hatching t 
the younger, becauſe they are more conſtant, and will 
out their times; but if you chuſe for laying chute the you 
geſt, becauſe they are luſty and prone to generating; but 
not chuſe a fat hen for either of theſe purpoſes ; for if ſhe 
ſet, ſhe will forſake her neſt ; and as for laying, thee 
ſhe lays will be without ſhells and beſides ſhe will p 
flothful and lazy and delight neither in the one or the ol 
act of nature. ; 

Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are a year an 
half or two years old are the beſt; you muſt at thatt 

ive the hens plently of victuals, and ſometimes oats 
ook to heat them if you would have large eggs; 
thoſe that are fat commonly lay but ſmall ones; mix { 
chalk with their food or mix ſome bruis'd brick with f 
bran moiſtened with a little water, and give them ther 
ly full of half boil'd barly, with vetch and miller. 

Some hens have the ill faculty of eating their eggs 
prevent this take out the white of an egg, and put 
plaiſter round about the yolk and ſuffer it to grow bt 
and when the hen attempts to eat it and finds ſhe canno 
it, ſhe will ſoon give over breaking her eggs. 

Or pour a clear plaiſter upon the yolk of an egg 
let it harden ſo that it may ſerve for a thell, and put i 
the neſt ; or you may ſhape an egg of plaiſter or of c 
and let that be for a neſt egg. KOH oil $9: 

Thoſe hens that have ſpurs often break their egg 
generally will not hatch them, and they will ſometmes 
by theſe muſt be ſcoured as well as thoſe that ſcratcl 


crow like a cock; firſt by plucking the great quils0 
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teir wings and by feeding them with millet, barly, and paſte, 
cut into bits pounded acorns and bran with potrage, or 
crumbs of wheat bread ſteep'd in water or barley meal. 

Keep them in a cloſe place and at reſt, and pull the fea- 
thers from their heads, thighs and rumps; if a hen be too 
ft or has a looſeneſs ſhe will lay wind eggs. | 

A hen will be a good fitter from the ſecond year of her 
kjing to her fifth; the beſt time to a ſet a hen that the 
chekens may be large and moſt kindly is in February, in 
the increaſe of the moon, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens 
n the increaſe of the next new moon being in March, for one 
brood of this months chickens is worth three of thoſe of any 
aher month. 

But hens may ſet from March to Octoler and have good 
chickens ; but not after that time for the winter is a great 
enemy to their breeding. 

A hen fits juſt 21 days, and if you ſet a hen upon the 
erg of ducks, geeſe, or turkeys, you muſt ſet them nine 
lays before you put her own eggs to her, of which a hen 
ll cover 19 but always ſet an odd egg what number ſoever 
zou ſet her with. : 

lt will alſo be proper to mark one fide of the eggs when 
ou put them under the hen and to obſerve whether ſhe 
urns them from the one fide to the other, and if ſhe does 
ot, then take an opportunity when ſhe is from them to 
m them your ſelf, But a hen that does not turn them 
ter ſelf is of the leſs value. 

Take care that the eggs you ſet a hen on be new ; which 
hay be known by their being heavy, full and clear, which 
may be known by looking through them in the ſun; nor do 
pu chuſe the largeſt eggs for they have often times two 
jalks and tho' ſome are of opinion that ſuch will produce 
o chickens, it proves commonly a miſtake and if they do 
cy generally prove abortive and monſtruous. 

A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturb'd from her neſt, 
br that will make her utterly forſake it. 

You muſt alſo let her meat and water ſtand by her while ſhe 
fitting, that the eggs may not cool, while ſhe is gone too 
a to ſeek her food, and while ſhe is abſent from her neſt, 
ir up the ſtraw, and make it ſoft and handſome, and lay 
be eggs in the ſame order as ſhe left them. | 
all be very proper to perfume her neſt with roſemary 
aich brimſtone, and you muſt take great care that the cock 
oe not come at the eggs and ſet upon them for he will en- 

| | danger 


them in the ſhade, 


—— — 
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danger the breaking of them, and cauſe the hen rot to 
like her neſt ſo well. 15 
A hen will have chickens of divers colours, if you pain 
the eggs variouſly when you ſet them; if you caule her tg 
pair with a cock pigeon partridge or pheaſant ſhe will hae 
chickens of a very agreeable colour, _ 
To ſet hens in winter time in ſtoves or ovens, is of ng 
uſe in England for tho they may perhaps hatch ; yet the 
chickens will be good for little. 
However a certain French author tells us that chickens may 
hatch'd without the hens ſitting upon them; by filling tw 
cuſhions with hens dung, finely powdered, ard adding 
the ſofteſt of hens feathers, as thick as may be, and putting 
the eggs upon one of the cuſhions with the ſmalic® end 
uppermoſt, and putting the other cuſhion over them; they 
being ſet in a hot place; theſe muſt be left thus tor wo 
days without touching them but after that time; they mu 
be turned to the twentieth day in ſuch a manner that the hen 
may be all covered, and the 21 day the chickens muſt beth 
taken gently out of the ſhells. | | Nun 
This need not ſeem very ſtrange, ſeeing we have very m 
credible authority for it that the ancients hatchd chicken ge 
under the ground and in Egypt without any aſſiſtance, and 
it has been experienc'd in our own time that the chicken 
may be hatch'd with a ſmall fire or the hear of dung; but 
then many of them periſh. „„ 
When hens are laying the old ſtraw ſhould be taken vun 
away, and freſh put in, that it may not breed flces and 
other vermin which much incommodes them. ben 


Of 1he maladies of HENS. 


— D—_ 


Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice and vermi 
ne; for the cure pound burnt cummin and ftaphi{acer- 0 
each equal quantities and mix it with wine and rub tc ho 
| hens with it, or waſh them with a decoction of wild lu 

Pines. | 


| 7 And 

F HENS are troubled with ſore Eyes. 18 

? ' ay h. 
Waſh them with womans milk or the juice of purſſain, ſich i 


elſe with armoniac cummin reduc'd to powder and hone 
mix'd, of each equal quantities, and in the mean time kee 


— — 
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If HENS are troubled with a looſeneſs. 


Mix 2 handful of barley meal and as much wax, in ſome 
vine, make it into a maſs, and give it them in the morning, 
fore they have any other meat or elle let them drink a 


ecoction of apples or quinces. 

Hens ſometimes ficken by laying too many eggs, ſo that 
wing exhauſted their ſtrength they languiſh : the ſame . 
metimes happens to fitting hens by their fitting too long; 
o remedy this take the white of an egg which roaſt till it 
looks as if it were burnt mix this with an equal quantity 
{dry'd raifins, alſo burnt, give the hens this faſting. 


HEN HOUSE, 


Let it be large and ſpacious with a pretty high roof and 
trons walls ro keep out both thieves and vermin, let there 
e windows on the eaſt fide that they may enjoy the benefit 
the riſing ſun, ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut; upwards,and 
und about the inſides of the walls upon the ground ſhould 
e made large pens of three foot high tor geeſe, ducks and 
urge fowls to ſet in and near unto the evings of the houſe 
hould be long perches, reaching from one fide of the houſe 
cn the other, on which ſhould ſet cocks, hens, capons and 
keys each on ſeveral perches as they are diſpos'd. 

At another fide of the houſe at the darkeſt part over the 
und pens fix hampers full of ſtraw for neſts in which hens 
arWould lay their eggs; but when they fit ro hatch chickens, 
ben let them ſet on the ground, otherwiſe it will be dan- 
erous. 5 5 

Alſo let there be pins ſtuck in the walls, that the poultry 
ly climb to their perches with the greater eaſe. | 

Let the floor not — av'd but made of earth ſmooth and 
r, let the ſmaller fowl have a hole made at one end of 
e houſe to go in, and come out at when they pleaſe or 
le they will {eek our rooſts in other places; but for larger 
vl you may open the door morning and evening. 

And it would be the better if this hen houſe were ſituated 
ar ſome kitchen, brew houſe, bake houſe or kiln, where it 
ly have the air of the fire and be perfum.d with ſmoke 
ach is to pullets both delightful and wholeſome. 


HERBS 
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HERBS. to preſerve againſt all Animals that are 
noxious io a Garden. 


In or near the place where you ſuppoſe theſe vermin y 
be, bury the belly of a ſheep full of its ordure or dung, a 
cover it with a little earth, and in two or three days ting 
you will find them come to that place in ſhoals ; fo that jg 
may have an opportunity to kill and root them out by th 
time you have done this two or three times. 


Pickled HERRINGS. 
Let the Herrings be large, ſkin them and take the fl 


from the bone on each fide all in one piece, croſſing then 
every half inch, then lay the parts next the head in th 
middle of: the plate, ſpreading the bodies to the outfide i 
the form of a ſtar ; garniſn with the roots of red beets, {lice 
of lemon and pickled barberries. 

They are utuajly eaten with vinegar and bread and but 
ter, and ſome uſe pepper. | 


To broil HERRINGS: 


l 


Let the herrings be freſh, ſcale them, waſh them a 
dry them well with a cloth, ſtrew them with flour of ginge 
as you do other fifh with flour, then broil them, and whe 
they are enough, the taſte of the ginger will be quite gone 
then ſerve them up with a ſauce han of butter, claret, f 
and muſtard, and they will not rife in the ſtomach. 


To bake HERRINGS. 


Let the herrings be freſh, ſcale them, cleanſe them wiſh, y 
and put them in a glazed earthen veſſel, where tney n 


lie ſtrait ; then put in as much of the following 1:quor Wh 1 
will cover them, viz. pale, old ſtrong beer and vinegar Wb; 
equal quantities; or all vinegar (as tome do) tho' the oi; L 
mer is beſt, or you may put in two parts of vinegar and fd. 


third of water. | | 

Then add as much bay ſalt as will ſeaſon them to jc 
mind and a tenth part of that quantity of falt-petre ; wil 
will not add to their ſaltneſs; but will give them a fine 
liſh 35 and alſo a bunch of ſweet-herbs, ſome whole peppx 
cloves or Jamaica pepper, and two or three bay leaves. 


4 
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Then cover the pan and bake them in a briſk oven with 
reed ; theſe are to be eaten cold. 


To STEW HERRINGS. 


an : 
firſt broil the herrings very brown, then cut off their 


ads, and having made ſome white wine hot, ſeaſon'd with 
n anchovy,a blade of mace, and four little onions, ſtew them; 
mike the heads in the wine, then take them out, and after 
ut put in the herrings ; lay them at length in a diſh, ſet 

hem over a chaffing din of coals, and ſtew them on both 
les till they are enough at the bone, then take them out; 


fel le up the ſauce with butter and flour. 

the j | | 

; thi A Powder to ſtop the HICCOUGH. 
el ; | 


Powder the ſeed of the plant dill very fine, take as much. 
will lie upon a ſhilling in two ſpoonfuls of ſyrup of black 
gerrles. | | 
This may be given to man, woman or child. 


HPECACUANNA is the beſt remedy that has yet been 
und out for the bloody flux, it will both purge and vomit, 
n and afterwards cloſe and ſtrengthen the fibres of the bowels ; 
may likewiſe be us'd in other looſeneſſes; but not with 
> like ſucceſs, the doſe is from half a dram to a dram 
gone a half, and it muſt be reduc'd to a very fine powder. 


HOARSENESS. 


To cure this boil penny- royal in water, and in the evening 
re you go to bed, take a ſpoonful of this water very 
n geh with a little ſugar, repeat this three or four times and 
y mir voice will be as clear as before or Li 

2 Take a dram of crabs eyes three days aſterone another, 
cer balſam of ſulphur is very good for it. | 

the f Drink half a pint of mum as hot as you can, drink it 
ind of — ht every night when you go to bed for three nights 
lively, OY e 10  Dik 


For 8 HOARSENESS pon a Cold. 8 
ake ; three ounces of | hy ſſop water, ſweeten it with ſu gar 


Ky, and beat the yolk of an egg well into it and drink it 
tz draught, | F 
| or 


— 
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For 4 HOARSENESS arrended with a COUGH, 


Take ſyrup of Althea and Fubebs, of each two Ounces 
of Lohoch Saas one ounce ; ſaffron and water-flag powder 
of each one ſcruple ; and when you cough, lick it off a liquo 


riſh ſtick. | 
Of HOGS or SWINE, 


A certain author obſerves that the large Hertford 
breed, or as ſome will have it Lincolnſpirè breed, are th 
quickeſt growers, and grow to the largeſt fize of any y 
know of with us. | 

But this kind muſt have great ſtore of food, when it 
young; for unleſs it is continually ſerv'd with plenty e 
waſh in the younger part of its life, it will be ſtunted an 
never come to good. | 

But upon turning them into the fields or any gratz, 
reaſon of its voracious appetite, they will certainly get th 
diſtemper call'd the Gargut (if care be not taken to reſtra 
them) which will deſtroy them in a few days; Se GAl 
GUT, Ec. "Pls 
There are another ſort of ſwine famous in Engl 
which ſome call the Bantam breed, and others the Gun 
breed; and others the African hog; and ſome again if 
black French hog ; but the more common name is u 
black breed. . | 

This is by ſome accounted the moſt profitable for bre 
ing of pigs, for {weetneſs of fleſh, and for being eaf 
raiſed and fattened ; they being the moſt hardy of all 
thers, and will make the beſt ſhift for its food of any! 
we know. e 5 | | 

But the ſort of ſwine that is moſt frequent in Fug 
and that require the leaſt care, and generally bring 
molt profit are the croſs ſtrain, bred between the two 
going ſorts. 5 55 1 1 5 | 
Theſe are the moſt coveted, becauſe they will cal 
ſhift for themſelves, are good breeders, are more hat 
than the large fort, and when they arc put up grow 
the ſooner. | | | 

And befides their fleſh is finer and more delicate ti 
that of the large ſort, which is generally coarſe and oc 
There is alſo another ſort of the black kind; but d 
not cleaye or part the hoof, or as one may ſay are wi 
hooed, - | 19 3 ys 


HO 
But the fleſ{ of thoſe is not altogether ſo pleaſant as 


ut of the black breed beforementioned; neither are they 
din'd naturally to be fat, as the other black breed 


e 

The Hertfordſhire and Lincolnſhire which are both the 
me; they have long and large bodies, long legs, long and 
ck necks, and carry long briſtles; but this ſort is not ſo 
fly fattened as the croſs ſtrain, nor will they pay the 
pence of fattening ſo well in proportion. 

The black or Bantam breed have ſhort heads and necks, 
very deep fided and bellied, even reaching to the 
wurd; they have thick gammons and ſhort legs, are 


ut ſnouted, rhick chin'd, and are 8 pretty 
ung. theſe are ſeldom above eight hands _ 
The croſs ſtrain between thele two, are of a middle 


e and not of any conſtant colour; ſometimes inclining to 
e white of the large ſort, at other times black, and ſome- 

nes mottled or ed and now and then griſled be- 
een white and black, being of a colour inclining to 


ue. 

dome of theſe have been near ten hands high. Theſe 
their make, are generally more like the black breed 
in the large kind, and are moſtly produced between a 
ur of the white ſort and a ſow of the black breed. 

lt is to be objected, that the boars for the moſt part are 
ich ſmaller in their bodies than the ſows : and it is pro- 
bly for this reaſon that the boars of the white kind 
put to ſerve the ſows of the black kind, the coupling 
ag more eaſily effected. 5 

The other fort before mentioned is likewiſe black, long 
ed, Mort necked, long ſnouted, broad backed and ſome- 
lg 2 8 jointed every way than the former hogs of the 
$ ſtrain, | | 

heſe are not ſo plentiful breeders as the black breed, 
om bringing more than eight or nine at a farrowing, 
ereas the black breed do bring ſometimes fifteen, ſix- 
dor ſeventeen at a time. 8 
Nether are the large Hertfordſpire ſwine ſo "plentiful 
ders as the black breed; they bringing not above eight 
une at a farrowing. 

here is one thing to be remarked in relation to the 
le oa fort of ſwine, as to their coupling with the clo- 
boted. X | | | 

We who have had 2 whole footed ſow ſerved by a boar of 
tloven footed kind, tell us, that of the litter of the 


Pigs, 
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19s, ſome of them were whole ' footed, and ſome d 

poted, ſome had two whole and two cloven, and aol 
with three cloven feet and one whole foot. 
Prom theſe obſervations it ſeems reaſonable to ſuny 
that as far as they concern the ſtature and bulk of | t 
that the larger fort of hogs ſhould only be cultivated 
in ſuch countries or farms, where there is the greateſt (oi 
or plenty of food for fattening of them for bacon; a 
example, in {ſuch countries as abound with maſts of {i 
ral kinds, and afford great quantities of peaſe. Altho bal 
meal, or ſodden barley will do. 

As for the middling and bad breeds, their pigs may 
reared on ſtubbles which will make them thrive and 
for killing for porkers at a ſmall expence. 

Thole pigs that are reared on. ſtubble, are call'd ſho 
Pigs and as they do not 8 ſo much food as the lu 
er kind, { they will find nouriſhment ſufficient in if 
ſtubbles (within a ſmall matter) to feed them fit for 
butcher ; and by this feeding which may be accounted a ſh 
nouriſhment, their fleſh will be ſhorter and better tal 
than thoſe hogs which feed on groſs food. lor 

Juſt as the ſheep that feed on Hanſtead downs or H. 
grals, yield better mutton, then thoſe that feed on rich 

igh paſture. ; l 
_ So likewiſe rabbets that feed upon ſhort paſturage, WM 
always fatter in proportion, and of a much finer and ſwe 
fleſh, tho' they arc ſmall than ſuch as have plenty of to 
As to the fle! of hogs, we do not only find that one 
is more agrecable than another to the palate on the 
count of food; but that the fleſh is alſo more or leſs ſi: 
as the diet of the hog happens to be, and on that dp 
keeping of the fleſh either when it 1s pickled or dried. 

The aſtringency in acorns, upon which ſwine feed ot 
many places, ſerves to give their fleſh a firmneſs, wi 
in drying or pickling, will preſerve the fat or any part i 
turning ruſty, oe | | 

This is the caſe of ſuch hogs as are fed in the count 
where acorns are plentiful, and inſtead of theſe horſe- d- 
may be uſed as their fattening food. 1 

Cheſnuts are likewiſe very good and fattening for b. 
and ſome have found the way of feeding hogs with be 
cheſnuts. They boil them ina lye till they aretender, and! 
the coverings will {lip off. By this boiling the bitterneſs i 
abounds in this ſort of cheſnut will be taken away, Fl 
they will be fitted for food for the hogs. 8 a 


WC 


dome do pretend to tell us that we have a wild Kind of 
in England, which probably we had before we took 
benefit of incloſing lands: For when all grounds were 
n and free, cattle took the liberty of running where they 
ied, and. a fingle mark was the only thing by which a 
could diſtinguiſh his own cattle from thoſe of his neigh- 
IS. | 2 
t now much the ſame caſe in Meſiphalia, where the 
ge run at random: And theſe may be properly faid to 
in ſome ſenſe wild; tho' not ſo wild as theſe in the 
it foreſts of France and Germany, or about Nialy; for 
ein Weſtphalia are ſomewhat more familiar, by being 
ly under the dirrection of a ſwine-herd, and therefore do 
fly from, or avoid the company of mankind, as the 
ler hogs of the woods and foreſts do. 

he feed of theſe both the one and the other are the 
Ic, 9/3. acorns and other kinds of maſts and other wild 
s and upon truffles, roots of herbs, Cc. | 
[hele certainly have the moſt delicate taſted leſh that 
can defire ; but are never ſo fat as our bred hogs 
dome. | : | | 

r Ine beſt places for breeding a number of ſwine, are 
as abound in woods; the beſt countries for feeding 
1 are where horſe-beans and yours are plentifully culti- 
d ſo; in like manner at farms where there are large 


refs, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be as many hogs 
f ns; for the offals of the dairy, as ſkimmed or flet 
ne Wb, butter-milk, whey, and the waſhings of the dairy, 
the »riy them ſufficient to nouriſh them, and make them 
e (table. | | | 

* the choice of ſows in breeding, thoſe are accounted the 


for bearing ſtrong pigs, that have not more than 12 
feed or paps ; nay ren is a good reaſonable number: For 
„ul eh there have been ſome ſows that have brought 18 
o pigs at a. fare; yet by ſo many, where there are even 
or paps enough for them, the ſow 1s grately weaken- 
dunn nd the pigs not half nouriſhed; and befides the ſow 
de a much longer time before ſhe will take the boar 
il, > 
or Ee are of the opinion that every ſow has ſo many paps 
le brings pigs at a fare, and that every pig knows 
Wn pap, and ſucks that and no other; and again that 
i wm” take away any pig, the pap that the pig belonged ta 
au das been taken away has dried up; which whether ſo or 
| ſhall not determine ; but % has been obſerved * a 
* 
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ſow that has brought ten pigs, has at that time, had te 
apparent paps; befides fix or ſeven blind paps, as the 
are call'd; becauſe they were not prominent as the other; 
of any uſe : but in another fare of pigs which a ſow broug 
a year after, of about fifteen in number, ſhe had as my 
r | | 
However, this 1s certain, that the ſmaller number of yi 
a ſovi has, the better nouriſhed, and the larger they will 
Ty ac pow. THT Oo OT 
It is a common ſaying, %e worſt houſewife will rear 
beſt 72 ; this faying probably ariſes from this ſuppoſiti 
that ſwine are creatures that delight in dirt and filth, } 
we have good reaſon to judge that ſwine are cleanly cr 
tures in their difpoſition. F 
For notwithſtanding they do frequently lie down 
miry places and bogs and the like: It is in the firſt place 
cool their bodies, there ſcarce being any animal of a hot 
conſtitution than ſwine. _ | a 
And again, as ſwine are often troubled with ticks 
lice, ſo the rolling or covering their bodies with dirt; 
ſoon as it is dry, and they can rub it off, frees them 
that vermin. | | | „„ | 
Another proof of their cleanly diſpoſition is, that t 
will not fatten if they are penn'd up info cloſe a ſtye, ti 
they are obliged to lie down in their own dung. 
Therefore all ſtyes that are made for theſe animals, ſha 
| have open courts before them, for the better conventency 
their airing themſelves, and for the more commodious gil 
ing them clean ſtraw, or litter to lie upon. 
One inſtance of the heat of their bodies is, that tl 
will fatten much better and ſooner, in cool and moiſt ,wot 
and ſhady places, where little food can be ſeen, than 
hot open expoſures, where they have plenty of food g 
them, without the trouble of ſeeking for it. 1 
And beſides it is obſervable what ever food or diet 
cooling to their Bodies, is profitable for them; and on Wi 
contrary, all diet of a hot nature, is diſagreeable to! wm 
natural diſpoſitien; and this alfo renders it neceflary | 
they ſhould always have free acceſs to water. 
One boar may be allowed to two ſows, and not more, if r 
c IOTOTTEETTOON 10 5 
Sows tor breeding ſhould be of different ages, that M bon 
may be ſucking pigs for the market all the year. * 
A ſow from, the time ſhe is fery'd by the boar, to 190 
delivery of her fare of pigs, goes about 16 or 17 weeks P 


E moſt part farrowing in the 15th week; and if they 
x kept clean and well fed, will bring three farcs of 
in a year. | ed 
4 boar ought to be a year old before he is ſuffered to 
ple, tho' they are capable of ſerving a ſow at halt a 
ar old. | 

Nor ſhould a ſow be younger than a year old when ſhe 
ſuffered to take boar; and then ſhe will breed ſeven 
ars after, except ſhe happens to have too great a num- 
of pigs at a fare, as that is, ſo will ſhe- be fruitful a 
per time. A judgment may be made how many ſhe 
[bring at each fare afterwards, or near the matter, by 
number of pigs ſhe brings at the firſt time of farrow- 


Although a ſow will bring three farrows of pigs in 4 
r, yet it will not be neeſſary nor convenient to ſuffer 
mat every breaming to take boar; becauſe if they bring 
rat number of pigs, three farrowings in a year, wil 
ken them too nk ; and conſequently the pigs them- 
ks would be weaker, and require a greater and larger 
e of nouriſhment to bring them forward, than others 
tare ſtrong ar their firſt farrowing, or ſhall then have 
benefit of being ſuckled by a dam in full ſtrength. 
ome farmers are of opinion, that the beſt bearing time, 
pm Novewber till the end of March or the beginning 
þril, ſo that there will be pigs farrowed at the beſt fea- 
heiter for killing as for ſucking pigs or for ſhock pigs ; 
fen to be turn'd into the ſtubbles after Mr to 
red, * 

ough a ſow may be with pig at the firſt breaming 
b almoſt conſtant, yet it may be more prudent to ſuf- 
er to keep company with the boar for ſome time af- 
ads, to prevent the caſting of her pigs before the 


U 
} 


Jourg ſow in her firſt pregnancy ſhould be kept 
e inſults of dogs, cr from being too much Bus 
ce ſometimes have cauſed them to ſlip their pigs af- 
hee months pregnancy. | 3 
by in few days after ſhe has pigg'd, provided ſhe 
deen well fed, will ſeek the boar, and if ſhe be ſufs 
Ito be ſerved by him, it will not be difficult to con- 


bow ſhe may bring forth three litters in a year. 
el re young fows at their firſt farrowing, are ſubject to 
ks Klr pips, and therefore ought to be watched carefully 


they are near the time of their farrowing.— __, 
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The be& way next of watching her to prevent it i, | 
feed her very well for two or three days before her ti 
of farrowing ; but if this be not done then as ſoon 4; 
has farrowed, waſh the backs of the pigs with a ſpy 
dipt in an infuſion of aloes and water warmed, and 

will prevent her from devouring them. 

It will be neceflary to keep the ſow clean in her he 
and to help her by feeding now and then with warm m 
with a little coarſe ſugar in it, as ſoon as they can come 
ently be brought to take it; eſpecially if the ſow has broy 
a great number, and allo to kill and diſpoſe of ſame 
them.. | 

The beſt time for killing ſucking pigs, and when 
are firſt accounted wholeſome, is about three wecks e 
and the others that remain for breed will ſoon begin 
follow the ſow and ſhift for themſelves. 

If the ſow is very large and in good plight, ſhe 0 
to have room enough given her, either in the ſtye or 
where the pigs are kept, to prevent her overlay ing the 
and care ſhould be taken when ſhe comes in from {ec 
that ſhe does not fall down upon the pigs. | 

If you have ſeveral ſows that . at or about 
ſame time, they ſhould be put into different ſtyes or ho 
or elſe they will deſtroy one anothers pigs. 

When a {ow has brought a tare of pigs ; barley made 
in water 1s of great nouriſhment to her, and is both a« 
ing diet and a great {trengthener ; or you may break 
half grind it and ſteep it in water, and it will be vey 


vantagious both to her and her pigs. 

But if when proviſion be ſcarce, whether waſh, grains, 
or other food, the beſt way to preſerve the ſtrengthe 
ſow, will be to ſell all the pigs at the beſt market, as1 
Jings as ſoon as you conveniently can and then ſhe » 
the ſooner fit for the boar. | | 

It is obſervable, that ſcarce any creature is ſo vor. 
as ſwine ; and a ſow that has pigs, is the moſt mica 
creature that we know of, It es beſides its own 1 
diſpoſitiou a wantonneſs which induces, it to prey upon 
thing that falls in its way, or can get within its pow not 

Its 11] nature is viſible in its diſpofition to prey un 
own Pigs ; and it were well, if its yoracious appetite! 


| « t00 
end there, but there are a great many melancholly Mr up 
of the miſchief done by ſows that had pigs, in the n in 
ing and eating of young children, whena due care has u ray 


taken to prevent it, and beſidgs taking all care img 
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cure little infants from them; one very good way will 
to feed them well, letting them have plenty of victu- 


And take care eſpecially, that when a ſow has pigs, to 
her have water altho' ſhe has plenty of milk, or the beſt 
ah from the dairy allowed her. It will be the beſt way 
lep her from doing harm. 5 

When you have a mind to wean the pigs from the ſow 
d them now and then, when the ſow is from them 
i the beſt milk that can be ſpared from the dairy ; 
hich begin firſt with it warm, but at three weeks end 
eit them cold, if you deſign to rear them; and then 
u may at a month old either let them be fed alone or 
e company with the ſow abroad. : 

When a boar is upward of five years old, 1t will be the 
way to geld him, in order to put him up for brawn, 
rafter that time he is not accounted fit for generation, his 
ſh then is not too hard, and his {kin is moſt naturally in- 
Ind to be brawny. However if he be gelt, he will 
fit for bacon. 

A ſow may breed till ſhe is fix years old; and ſome 
b them to breed ſeven years before they put them up to 
ten, but others diſapprove of this; becauſe, they fay, ſhe 
er receives her food well, nor can make good fleſh, un- 
$ ſhe is ſtrong in body, and has taken the boar ſome time 
fre ſhe is put up: For otherwiſe ſhe will pine, and her 
| 2 Wit be little or no nouriſhment to her. | 

[t is alſo neceflary when hogs are put up to fatten that 
5 ſhould be kept out of the hearing of the cry or grunt 
aber hogs : for elſe upon the firſt confinement, notwith- 
ding they have great plenty of food given them, they 
Il pine and decline in their fleſh. 

This ſhould be obſerved eſpecially in putting up boars 
tanks for brawn: For if they are within the reach or 
id of any other ſwine, they will be ſullen and not feed 
lbefides you muſt be very careful to keep them cleanly 


(cou kn they are once incloſed in franks; the machine being 
" "WI itrived that their dung may be clean'd away every 
* Ver they will not thrive. | | 

0 * 


Another thing ought to be obſerved by thoſe who breed 
ui cd ſwine, and this is that they do not ſuffer them to 
too raſhly, nor givethem too pn 11 before they put 
u up; but only a moderate quantity, ſuch as will keep 


u in a good ſtate of body, and prevent them from being 


ravenous, 5 | 
L's And 


H O 
And beſides breeding ſows, if they are ſuffered to beg 


will be in danger of their lives at the time of farrowing 

If you keep any number of ſwine, it would be beſt wy 
them a feeding every morning and evening, ſuffering then 
range about in the day time, ſeeking their food, wh 
they will not want, if there be any herbs or graſs t | 
found in the Janes or ſuch waſte grounds where they my 
go: For there is ſcarce any herb or root that is diſagreah 
to them. | 

Bat in the time when graſs 1s freſh and in great plent 
eſpecially in the ſpring of the year, you mult not let the 
have their liberty to feed upon that, for if they do it y 
certainly give them the Gargur. | 

In harveſt time you muſt take care to yoak and ring then 
to hinder them from breaking through hedges and fences 
get to the corn ; for they will in a little time do more mi 
chief than they are worth themſelves. 

During the growth of theſe creatures, before you y 
them up to feed, either for porkers, or to fatten them uu! 
bacon ; if you happen to have a ſcarcity of waſh or fm 
you may give them! graves and water, which 1s as good 
food, (theſe are made of the offalls of melted tallow a 
are to be had of the tallow chandlers.) But this will! 
proper only for about a month before you deſign them! 
= or what 1s called green bacon, which 1s pork tor pic 
ing. | | | 
If hogs be allowed to cat too great plenty of freſh graiſill « 
they generally appear heavy, hanging down their heads 
ſtaggering after For or five days plentiful feeding onfprl 
graſs, and ſeldom live above a day or two after they arc Hf 
affected. See Gargut. | : : 
When a ſow has paſſed her breaming time, or if ite 


- . 


does not ſeem inclinable to take the boar, give her ſe 
parch'd oats in her waſh, or morning and evening food, in 
give a ſow the ſmall end of a rennet bag to excite va 
to take boar. 1 
When you have choſen the beſt pigs for rearing, 1 
itch'd upon ſuch as are deſign'd for boars and ſows At: 
1 geld the males of the reſt, and ſpay the fem 
which are then call'd ſpayed gelrs : theſe that ate 
caſtrated will be fit firſt for the butcher to kill for potk ; 
I be beſt time for killing a hog for pork or green bun fo 
is at full half a year old. or at almoſt nine months | 


full of gravy. | F 


— ——— 
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[it it be either us'd as pork, or if it be pickled, in the 
mer elſewhere dirrected, it will exceed even Neſphalia 
con, or any pickled pork that is common. . 

But in ordet to this it is neceſſary to obſerve the following 
lrections, as to the food ſuch hogs ſhould have for a month 
fre weeks before they are kill'd. 


the hog be deſign d for a porker only, put him up and 
xe him ra{pings of bread, which may be had of the Ton- 


if 


hſhel meaſure, fill d only to the edges: ſo that whereas 
wht buſhels make one quarter, 16 of theſe make the 
me meaſure. | bits 

Soak thele raſpings in water and give them to the hogs 
ut are to be fattened for porkers : But whereas this is a ſoft 
ud, it will be beſt in putting up the hogs the firſt week to 
td to every buſhel of theſe raſpings a peck of horic-beans 
wken a little in a mill. - 


1 ou may ſprinkle into the meat made of the raſpings, a ſmall 
ſi antity at a time of oak bark finely ground. 1 
od Another way of feeding ſwine for por k to be uſed fre ſh in 


ae kitchen, is with barley meal, to be tempered with water 


11 8 it 1s of the conſiſtence of mortar, us'd by bricklayers. 
m WY Twelve buſhels of barley thus made into meal, will fatten 


| hog of full growth of the largeſt ſize for bacon, as well as 
2 buſhels of peaſe, and make his fat as firm as peaſe 
ul do. 

but for pork to pickle, half the quantity will be enough, 
les may ſerve, according as people fancy, to have the 
es fatter or leaner, either for freſh pork or pickled pork. 
but the method by ſome principally recommended is for 
tk to be pickled, to give the hog about three pints a day 
borſe-beans with his common meat for a week before he 
putup; and to take care that he never want either meat 
e iP Vater, and to bed jhim well with clean ftraw or peaſe 
im, which muſt be frequently ſhifted, that he may be kept 
„Peet and clean. | | 

At the firſt of his being pinned up, he will eat about 
dee quarters of a peck a day, and by degrees as he grows 
ter, his appetite will decline. About three buſhels of 


n for killing, without making him too fat. 
la 3 the fleſh will take ſalt better than by any 
kr food. | a 


* 


X 4 — 


In bakers for nine pence or 10 pence a ſtrike, which is 


And if you would have the fleſh and fat yet more firm, 


le, or four at moſt, if he be of the larger breed, will fit 
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But acorns, it they can be had, are preferable to ly 
beans, and may be uſed in juch quantitics as directed abu 
in the week before the hog is ſhut up in the ſtye. 
Ihe more acorns are given to hogs, the firmer their 9.0 
will be, the acorn being of an aſtringent quality, and ſo lj 
wiſe is the bark of oak. | 
Cheſnuts are likewiſe of the very ſame nature, and: 
nouriſhing alſo like acorns. Horſe beans too are of the fn 
quality, but are rather too hot to be given in too great pf 
ty. Peale alſo are good to nouriſh and bind the 7 of hopy 
barley alſo is very good, and the ſofter food among theſe 
the raſpings of bread. | . 


Tue Feeding and fattening HOGS for BACON. 
Thoſe hogs that are generally put for bacon, being gen 


4 | rally older than thoſe that are fed for porkers or for killing 
| be pickled, they will not ſo eaſily be brought to feed in 
ſtye as the younger hogs will; therefore the beſt way 
managing them will be to keep them ſcant of vicualst 

day before they are put up. | 
Let their ſtye be made and kept as clean as may be, a 

let them have ſufficient litter. > 2 
And becauſe they will at firſt, (however good thi 
victuals may be, (whether peas or any other ſort) be a: 
= - either out of wantonneſs or ill temper to toſs it out of ti 
[ trough they feed in, to prevent this ſome have contri 
| method of giving them their food no faſter than they ha 
an appetite for it, which is done by means of a box or bin! 
| the following form. pa 
. The mouth or opening is in the form of a cone: like Mer 
or binn with the broader end upwards into which the me: 
is to be poured. At the lower end it will fall by devot 
into a trough or receiver of wood where the hog may eat 
as it falls, without being capable of ſpoiling any of tt 
| waſting iti. The trough or bin may be made to contain a bull 
| and mult be covered at the top, cloſely barred or Jock'dd0 
[| to prevent the hog from breaking into it, this trough ſhow 
| be two foot and halt ſquare, and the binn may be as bv 
| at the top, ending narrow at the bottom. 

Hogs being fed after this manner, will have the ada ye 
tage of the common way, that tho' the fat ſhould probad 
encreaſe ſo faſt as in the common way of feeding, yet itt 
be more firm and not ſo ſubject to turn ruſty; for it i 6 


+ ſervable that all ſwine who are fed after thir own glue 
j mann 


H O 

| per will indeed grow fat quickly, but then their fat 
will be pungy for want of ſufficient time for digeſtion of 
their meat. | 


The hog or hogs being fed as before directed, are to be 
Lid and dreſs'd; of doing which there are two ways, the 


ſcalded, is not ſo rough as that which is finged ; and it 
;realonable to be ſuppos'd that the ſalts which we uſe will 
wre readily penetrate the ſkin that is ſcalded than that 
ich is finged ; and alſo that the ſcalded {kin will be tende- 
er than the other when it is boil'd and eaten. 


ke PORK) is the beſt way of prepare it for drying, 
This is the way that is generally practis'd in making of 
ums, which may, after it has been in the pickle five or ſix 
eeks, be hung up in a chimney where wood or ſaw- duſt 
burnt; or if neither of theſe can well be had, then 
ewcaſtle or other pit coal may do, but the ſmoak of wood 
to be preferr d; and will render the fleſh of much finer 
our than the ſmoak of coal. — 
This likewiſe 1s to be obſery'd that the more gentle and 
ntant the fire is, ſo much the better and more equally 
l the bacon be cured. | 
And for want 'of ufing this caution, bacon has ſometimes 
town ruſty before it was half made; and ſometimes it will 
red halt through and green in the middle. 
lt is a rule, that whatever is red in the fleſh of bacon is 
lly cured, and what is not, will be ſubject to decay. 
| ſhall give an account of the methods of curing bacon or 
ering hams in Weſtphalia Hamborough, Norway and 
der bacon countries, by ſmoking lofts or cloſets, adjoining 
the funnels of their chimneys, in garrets or other places 
mote from the fire; from whence it will appear that the 
ke is the principal means of curing bacon. 
kor as it is in thoſe countries the manner of drying their 
on is to keep it very remote from the fire and out of 
* of it, ſo we are ſenſible of the good effects of that 
lictice, ; | 
Their bacon is tenderer and eſteem'd too of a higher and 
her flavour than that made in any other parts of Europe, 
Het the bacon of thoſe parts is ſalted for the generality 
t un 4 than common ſalt, ſuch as is made at Newcaſtle 
dt. Ces. N 
but theſe foreigners uſe but a ſmall ſhare of ſalt in com- 
lan to what we do in England, relying chiefly a ho 
Imoke 


. A Ez - 


ne is ſcalding and the other ſingeing. The ſkin of that which 


H the hogs be ſcalded, the common pickle for pork 
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of their method of preparing and curing their bacon in % 


that they may receive the ſmoke on every fide. 


pretty corfſtantly ted with ſmoke do bring the fleſh 04 
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fmoke for curing their bacon; while on the other hand, 
bacon makers depend chiefly on the quantity of falt; yy 
imagine that will ſecure it from the over heat of the fire tha 
is given it 11: drying. 5 | 

. But itbeing an over common method to hang bacon up t 
dry too near the fire it commonly turns ruſty in a [it 
time. | 
The ingenious gentleman Mr. Warner of Rotherhithe wi 
refided many years in that country communicated the accy 


phalia. | 
Since this ſome perſons as Dr. Corbet of Bourn Pli 
near Canterbury as it is ſaid, built a bacon houſe capable « 
drying 60 large a at one time and has improv'd upon th 

eſtphalia method, viz. by drying ſo many with one firs 
when their drying rooms and cloſets do not cure but perha 
five or fix at a time, e | 

How any farmer or other perſon may make ſmoke 
drying cloſets in their garrets, ſufficient for curing bacon { 
their own families, if they can allow ſuch a part of the 
upper ftory for ſuch uſe, as joins with ſame funnel of r 
chimney where the moſt conſtant fire is kept; takingt 
precaution, when they make ſuch a cloſet that it be as cl 
as poſſible ; ſo that when they let in the ſmoke from t 
chimney none of it may eſcape. | ly 0 

The manner of letting in the ſmoke muſt be through 
hole from the chimney near the floor of the drying roo 
which muſt be guarded or governed by a regiſter of i 
which at pleaſure may be opened or ſhut, either to let ¶ Let 
ſmoke paſs up the chimney without interruption or tun int 
alltogether into the bacon room, when it is neceſſary. 

Near the cieling above there ought to be another hole the 
the chimney govern'd by a regiſter of iron, to let out 
ſmoke in ſuch quantity as you pleaſe ; or being ſhut wed, 
iron below may let the ſmoke paſs freely up the chimMittle | 
fannel as it may be thought neceſſary. | 

It is proper that in making theſe regiſters that the han ob 
of them ſhould be without the cloſet to turn them to Mt, a 
degree you pleaſe, without entering the ſmoke room, 
likewiſe care muſt be us'd in drying, that the fl but th 
be ſo hung up that one piece may not touch another; Mule { 


Theſe places as they are remote from the fire and 


0 


H O 
ſtate that it will not afterwards be ſubject to putre- 
faction. i | 


To BARBECUE à HOG. 


Kill a hog about five or ſix months old, take out the 
mards, clearing it of its harſlet: then turn it upon its 
ck, and cut the belly in a ſtrait line down to the bottom 
the jointing of the gammons, from three inches below 
e place where it was ſtuck to kill it; but do not cut it 
bwwards ſo far; but that the whole body of the hog may 
dd any liquor that you would put into it, then ſtretch out 
E ribs, opening the belly as wide as you can, and ſtrew 
to it what pepper and ſalt, you think fit, then having a 
woe iron frame or gridiron with two or three ribs, ſet it 
yon an iron ſtand about three foot and a half high, and 
pon that lay the hog, ſpread open with the belly fides down- 
ards with a good charcoal fire under it, broil that fide till 
s enough at the ſame time, flouring the back often. 
This ſhould be done in tome out-houſe or yard with a 
nt over it. | 

When the belly fide is enough and turn'd upwards ſo as to 
ſteady upon the gridiron or barbecue, pour into the belly 
the hog three or Gar quarts of water and half that quan- 
tj of wine. 


To roaſt a HOG'S HARSLET, 
Let the harſlet be freſh, lay by the lights and cut the li- 


into thick ſlices, and the heart into thinner pieces; then 
tome of the crow of the hog in pieces equal to that; then 
dthe ſweet breads and ſome ſlices of the ſticking pieces 
l of fat bacon firſt into beaten eggs, and then into grated 
ad, ſome pepper ſalt and red {age minc'd very fine, and 
tle ſweet marjoram or ſweet ball powdered; then place 
pieces broadſide one to another upon a ſmall ſpit, al- 
N obſerving to lay the ſlices of bacon next to theſe of the 
art, and the crow next to the liver, then having wrapp'd 
n up in a veal caul roaſt it. | : 

Pat theſe pieces as cloſe as you can together, and when it 
One ſerve it with melted butter, muſtard, and a little lemon 


HOGS- 


HO 
HOGS-HEAD in imitation of the ole of a will 9% 


Firſt burn the hogs head well all over upon a clear fir 
till all the hair is burnt to the ſkin, then take a piece d 
brick, and rub the head all over as hard as you can to prin 
off the ſtumps of the briſtles, then finiſh the whole wit, 
knife, and clean the head very well; afterwards bone it 
opening the head in the under jaw and beginning with tif 
under jaw bones and the muzzle; then cicave the head, lx 
ving nothing but the ſkin over the {kull to hold it together 
taking out the tongue and brains, | 

The bones being taking out, ſtab the fleſh with the poin 
of a knife in many places on the infide, without woundig 
the ſkin and put ſalt into every inciſion; then join the hey 
together, mai. wh tie it well together with packthread, the 
wrap it up in a napkin and put it into a kettle with a go 
quantity of water, a large bunch of all kinds of {weet-herh 
a little coriander and anniſ{e-teeds, two or three bay leave 
lome cloves, and two or three nutmegs cut in picces, ar 
ſome falt if you think any is wanted, and alſo two or thr 
large onions and a ſprig or two of roſemary. 

When the head has boiled half enough, pour in a bottle 
wine and let it boil three or four hours longer till it 1ste 
der; for it will not be ſo under ſeven or eight hours boiling 
and if it be a boars-head that has been put up for brawn, 
will take more time in the boiling. 

When it is boil'd enough, let it cool in the liquor, thi 
take it out and untie it, and lay it in a diſh to be ſerved 
cold to the table, either whole or in ſlices. „ 
” you pleaſe you may ſalt it three or four days before in! 

11 1t, | 


To make a good Diſh of & HOGS-HEAD. 


Split the head, take out the brains, cut off the cars 
lay it in water for a day, then boi] it till all the bones co 
caſily out, then pull off the ſkin as whole as you can, | 
cauſe it is to be laid. both under and over it, chop it 
as quick as you can while it is hot; ſeaſon it with falt, 
per, mace and nutmeg ; preſs it down into a veniſon 
pudding-pan ; lay the ſkin over and under it, cover and pl 
it down very cloſe, and when it is quite cold it will! 
out and cut as cloſe as a cheeſe ; you may put falt an 
negar to ſome of the liquor it was boiled in, and in 
pickle keep it. 


10 


It may be eaten with vinegar and butter, and it is better 
than brawn, if the head you make it of be large and fat. 


To dreſs HOGS-FEET and EARS. 
(kan them nicely, put them into a pot with a bay leaf and 


zhroe onion, with as much water as will cover them; ſeaſon 
twith falt and a little pepper; bake them with houſhold 
read; keep them in this pickle till you want to uſe them; 
ben take them out and cut them in handſome pieces and fry 


them, | | 
For ſauce take three ſpoonfuls of the pickle, ſhake in 


me flour, a bit of butter, and a ſpoonful of muſtard, lay 
be te ears in the middle, the feet, round them and pour the 
7 luce over them. | 


4A HOG-MEAT-PYE. 


Take two. buttock pieces or as they are alſo call'd two 
raring pieces of pork (theſe are the lean that is cut off the 
ummon on the inſide of the flitch) cut ſome of the fat off 


I te chine, and pound the fat and lean very well together, 
te . 

in aſon the meat with ſalt, pepper, mace and nutmeg ; then 
mute the meat up in a wet cloth, _—_ it into the ſhape you 
would have it; and having cut ſome long flips of the fat of 


the chine, lay it between every layer of the pounded meat; 
nd having thus laid it in order, tie it up hard, and lay a heavy 
weight on it to preſs it very hard and cloſe for three or 
pur hours: having made the pye, lay in the meat and upon 
lat half a pound of butter; at the time you ſet it into the 
nen pour in a quarter of a pint of claret ; and when you 
nw 1t, if you find it dry, pour in melted butter. 


HOGS. PUDDIN Gs. 


Boil a hogs tongue with ſome of the Las and liver till 
Ky are very tender; mince the tongue and lights very ſmall 
ud grate the liver, mix theſe with four quarts of grated 
read and three pounds of currans, ſeaſon with ſalt, mace, 
mamon, nutmeg and ſugar, add the yolks of nine, and 
e whites of five eggs, and three pound of ſuet finely thred'; 
- TR 15 the top of the liquor hs meat was boil din; and 
| ins 1 8 76 
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A 
WHITE HOGS-PUDDIN GS. 


To a quart of cream allow 12 or 14 eggs (leaving oy 
half the whites) they need not be very much beaten , fe 
the cream on a gentle fire, and when it boils put in th 
eggs, e it continually, ſtirring till it is as thick z 
A Curd. | 
Set it by till it is almoſt cold, then add a pound of prated 

white bread, two pounds of ſuet ſhred very fine, a coupls 
of nutmegs grated; ſome citron cut ſmall, half a pound o 
almonds well pounded with orange-flower-water, falt, ani 
ſugar to your palate ; and when you go about filling y 
may add three quarters of a pint of cream. 


HOGS TONGUES. 75 dreſs dry'd Ones. 


Scald the tongues juſt enough to get off the firſt ſkin 
but let not the water be too hot, then wipe them with a clot 
and cut off the root. In order to falt them, dry ſome juni 
per berries in an oven, a couple of bay leaves, a little co 
riander, thyme and ſweet bafil and all forts of fweet-herbs 
except roſemary, ſage, parſly, and chibbol ; when thels 
herbs are dry'd, pound them in a mortar and pas them 
through a fieve. | 5 FE 

Then having ready pounded ſalt and falt-petre, mingls 
them together with the reſt, then putting the tongues int 
a veſſel, laying them in order one by one as they are fil 
ted, ſeaſoning every row of them with the before men 
tioned ingredients, preſs them cloſe together, when the 
are falted, lay a great ſlate or ftone over them, leaving 
them cloſe ſtopt for fix days or a week. ; 

Then take them out, tral them a little, and having 
cut ſome hogs ſkirts according to the length of the ton 
gues; put ey one into its caſe made of thoſe {kirts, and 
tie up both ends. 55 

Then faſten them by the top to a pole, laid acroſs the 
chimney at a convenient diſtance, ſo that they may not toucl 
one another, and ſo that they may be well ſmok'd for 
| fortnight or three weeks, till they are dry. _ 
If they be well ordered in this manner they may be pie 
ſerv'd the whole year; but will be in the beſt condition fi 
cating at the end of fix months; in order to which bo 
them in water with a little red wine, and a few ſlices © 
chibbols and cloves, and when they are ready, they mi 
be ſery'd up either whole or in ſlices. ” 
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HOPS 


When pure and new are of a wholſome and healthful na- 
re, compos'd of a ſpirituous part and an earthy phleg- 
wick part; yet a brewing may be either made or marr'd 
| the beſt of them: For if the hops are boil'd in either 
ons or {mall worts beyond their fine and pure quality, the 
nk will ſuffer and will be tangd with a taſte both ungrate- 
| to the palate and unwholſome for the ſtomach, and if 
be boil'd to a very great exceſs they will be apt to 
e reachings and diſturb a weak conſtitution, 0 
To prevent this it is beſt to boil two parcels of freſh hops 
ach copper of ale wort, and if you were to boil three for 
ping beer, it would be ſo much the better for the taſte, 
in of the body, and alſo for the keeping of the beer in a 
nd condition. 
This may be done by boiling the firſt, half or third part 
the hops in coarſe linnen bags for half an hour, then taking 
firſt out and putting in a ſecond for half an hour more 
( for the third if you pleaſe ; by this means you will 
re the opportunity of. boiling both wort and hops their due 
e fave the trouble of ſtraining them through a fieve and 
ent the ſeeds of the hops from mixing with the drink ; 
le bags of hops, may W be boil'd in the ſmall 
r, til] all the goodneſs is boil'd out of them, putting in 
one and then the other as before. 
mmon brewers and many private perſons do out of 
rice boil their hops to the laſt that they may not loſe any 
heir vertue, and ſome have ignorantly thought they have 
jd the good husband in ſqueezing the hops after they have 
bal to the laſt in ſmall beer to get out all their 
neſs ; but this is ſo far the reverſe of good manage- 
t that they had much better have put ſome forts of 
[© in their drink. | 
ome perſons put freſh hops into the wort, after it has 
acool'd and put into the working vat or tub, and work 
n with the yeaſt, at the ſame time reſerving a few gallons 
42 50 to waſh the yeaſt through the fieve to keep 
the hop. 
This is 55 to be found fault with, where hops have not 
d ſufficiently boil'd in the wort, or preſerve it in the 
erz, where it is laid thick; but is otherwiſe needleſs. 
times when hops have been dear, many have us'd the 
b of wormwood, and others the wholſom herb hore- 
d and others daucus or wild carrot ſeed, PN 
13 
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drink, and to be a carminative, and has alſo ſome other gy 


into the copper, and afterwards in the tun while the drt 


prevent the great damage that longer boilings 0 


H O 
This laſt indeed is ſaid to give a fine peach fac 


properties ; yet if it be not boiled in the wort it is ng: 
pa e of doing the office of the hop, the hop being full 
ſubtil penetrating qualities. 

Hops in themſelves are a ſubtle, grateful bitter, yhy 
particles are active and rigid, by which the viſcid, ram 
parts of the malt are much divided, which makes the du 
Eaſier of digeſtion in the body; they alto keep it from 
ning into ſuch coheſions as would make the drink ropy, u 
2 and ſour, and therefore are not only of 10 uſe in boi 

] 


it in raw worts to preſerve them ſound, till they can bey 


working. 8 N 
It is the worſe and earthy part of the hop is greatlyf 
cauſe of that rough, harſh, unpleaſant taſte that accompy 


both ales and beers, that hare hops beil'd in them, ſo long Ms. 


to tincture the worts with their moſt miſchievous effech 
For tho the malt be never ſo good, if the hops be boil'dt 
ong in them they will cauſe a bad naſty taſte. . 

Tue proportion of hops for ale and beer cannot be era; 
3 ; becauſe it ſhould be according to the nature a 
quality of the malt, and the ſeaſon of the year it is bren 
in, and the length of the time it is to be kept. 

As for ſtrong brown ale -brew'd in any of the wint 
months, and boil'd an hour, one pound is but barely fe 
cient for an hogſhead, that is to be tapp'd in three wech ne 
a month. = | 

As for pale ale brew'd in the winter months and to 
hopp'd in three weeks or a month, a pound and qui 
of hops may be allowed; but if brewed in the {umnM7:1. 
months then it will require a greater quantity of hops, 
As for either October or March brown bcœer, a hogſli 


made of 11 buſhels of malt, and to be kept nine mont 
ought to have three pound and a half of hops and 


1I'd an hour and a quarter. | | 
As for October or March pale beer, a hogſhead mn H 
from 14 buſhels of malt, and to he kept 12 months, out 
to have fix pound of hops and to be boil'd an hour ant 
uarter, and more if the hops be ſhifted into two bag 
the wort be not boiled too long. | | 
Here has becn diſcovered — true method of mana 
kops in the copper, which has long wanted 1 g; in 
them , it 
e. 


H 


-n the ſole occaſion of it, to the ſpoiling of moſt of our malt 
"ks brewed in the nation. 


HYORE-HOUND, is of two ſorts, white and black. The 
ue hore- hound, a decoction being made of its dried leaves 
vater is very good for aſthmatical and phtiſicky per- 
w, and for coughs. It removes the obſtructions of the 
r and ſpleen ; purges the breaſt and lungs, eſpecially 
aken with dry Iris. But it is ſomething injurious to the 
Wer and kidnies; the juice of the green leaves has 
fame virtues; of which three ſpoontuls may be taken, 


Black HORE-HOUND. 
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The leaves of this being roaſted in a cabbage under hot 

hes and pounded with ſome ſalt will cure the ſtinging of 
entsan _— of dogs : they are alſo good for humours 

(8 chaps in the fundament ; being apply d with ſome hony- 

y will cleanſe foul ulcers : the decoction of it is 

2cough and difficulty of breathing by its cleanſing the 

a: and promoting ſpitting. | 


re HUNGARY WATER. 
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vu reke proof ſpirits flx quarts, water three quarts, roſe- 
y and lavender tops of cach a handful and a half, ma- 
te and diffi] according to art. 


Another. 


ake proof ſpirits fix quarts ; water three quarts ; the 
ers and tops of roſemary five handfuls, lavender a hand- 
and a half: the root of Forentine.orris, an ounce and 


of, of ſalt a handful; macerate ; theſe and diſtil according 
ut, = | 
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EUNGARY nt a e at I 
or Montpelier. 


—— 


02 gallon of brandy, or neat ſpirits allow of roſemary 
i myrtle and lavender, each one handful; ſuppoſing the 
to be 12 inches long, cut them in pieces of an inch 
8; infuſe theſe in the ſpirits for three days, and then 
4 it and you will have the fineſt Hungary water that 
— | Fax 


— 4 


For tho' ſome ſay the roſemary flowers are better th 
| the ſtalks, yet they give a faintneſs to the water and ſhould 
| be. us'd becauſe they have a quite different ſmell from i 

roſemary ; nor ſhould the flowers of myrtle be us d inſt 
of the  myrtle, for they alſo have an ungrateful ſcent x 
quite different from the myrtle. 


ITE HYDROMEL or MEAD. 


Take four gallons of water and as much hony as will ma 
j it bear an egg; put to this two ounces of cloves tied in thr 
or four bits of muſlins or linnen cloth, boil theſe till 
more ſcum will rife, ſcumming it well as it riſes ; then 
it off the fire and take out the cloves (which may be rcſerr{ 
being waſh'd and dry'd for other N then put the mead inn 
an open tub to ferment for three days, till the violence 

| the working is over, then ſcum it very well and pour of t 
* clear into a caſk, leaving the bung open till the hiſſing ceaſe 
| then ſtop it cloſe and let it ſtand for three months, thi 
| bottle it and cork it well, and it will keep good ferc 
i YEAars. | 


j | - Another Way. 


[| Inſtead of water, put the like quantity of ale wort, bret 
| with pale malt, and to this you need not put fo much hon 
but it will require more time before it is fine and fit to boi 
1 but will laſt many years and will drink like Cyprus wi 
il when 1t 1s twelve months old. 05 
1 This is all the difference in the making this and the form! 
HYPOCRAS or HYPOCRATIC VINE. 
Take cinnamon two ounces, cloves three drams, anniſe 
and fennel ſeed of each two drams; liquoriſh fix dra 
| mace, cardamums and orrice root, of each a dram; 
ſugar fix ounces ; bruiſe the ſpices and ſeeds in a mortar, 
lice the liquoriſh, and pour upon them a pint and bali e 
5 malmſey {or ſtrong mountain white wine) and a quat 
borrage water, {ix ounces of balm, and three ounces of ri 
water. | | 
lufuſe them in a matraſs or other convenient veſlel 
x moderate heat for three hours, then paſs the liquor thb 
: 


a flanel bag or filter it through a paper for uſe. 
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Another. 
2 LOCATES 


Take cinnamon two ounces, : ginger an ouhce, galangal 
nd grains of paradiſe, of each four drams ; cloves two drams, 
Inble refin'd loaf ſugar a pound, good wine a Ne 
uuntity and a due proportion of almond milk; clarify and 
hun it through a thick flanel bag until it is fine and then 
vttle it for uſe. e | 


HYSSOP. 


This plant is of a comforting and thening quality, 
1; prevalent againſt melancholy and phlegm ; and the 
wand flowers of it being reduc'd to powder are by ſome. 
ey d for ſtrewing upon colder ingredients, communicating. 
) ngrateſul fragrancy thereunto. : -# 
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75 dreſs Ack or PIKE. 


JSCHARGE the fiſh of its ſcales and entrails, cleanſe 

it well and prepare the following mixture, to be ſerv'd 
m its belly. - 
Cut the rivet or liver of the pike ſmall and chop ſome 
ers or the fleſh of eels and a third part of grated bread, 
theſe with three or four eggs buttered in a ſauce-pan 
In falt, pepper, ſweet marjoram dry'd and powdered and 
bother ſweet-herbs as are grateful to your palate, and an 
wry ſhred ſmall, with theſe fill the belly of the fiſh and 
Fit up. 
Then having two ſmall laths of willow or any other wood, 
7 deal or ſuch as has turpentine in it, of the length of 
ah, lay the fiſh upon the ſpit, with the two laths 
" the fiſh and bind them together with a linen fillet of 
ut an inch broad, wrapping it round in the form of 2 
; then lay it down to the fire, baſte it well with but- 
and dredge it with the crumbs of bread, and the {fame 
of weet herbs that were us'd in the before mentioned 
5g TFT > r | 
you cannot have oiſters nor eels, you may add the more 
pred eggs to the mixture. i 

5 | 2 2 This 
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JA 
This may be bak'd with leſs trouble than roaſting, if 0 


have the conveniency of an oven; and then you muſt 10 
the outſide in the yolk of an egg, and roll it in ſome of th 
aforeſaid mixture; the anchovy and buttered eggs bein 
For the ſauce melt butter with a little white wine and 
third part of ſeaſoned beef gravy, a ſpoonful or two 
muſhroom katchup and an anchovy or two diſſolved. 
The ſmaller ſort of theſe fiſhes, that are about a foot 
length are commonly boil'd; but they will alſo do very xc 
| baked, as directed above. | 
And the fame-fauce may be us'd with the boil'd fiſh, 
you may ule. maſhroom gravy inſtead of beef gravy. 


JAUNDICE is choler difpers'd over the whole body, an 
is a diſtemper that is threefold; the firſt which is proper 
call'd the jaundice 1s caus'd by a yellow colour, which ist 
much rais d and over abundant in the maſs of blood, 
when the choleduct (or of the choler) paſſages are ſtopt. 
The /econd is blackiſh and proceeds from the fame ji" 
low choler, mix'd with ſome acids. | 
'The third inclines to a green colour and proceeds from 
mixture of choler with ſome acids alſo, and this is what 
generally incident to virgins. | | | 
In the jaundice the fkin and whites of the eyes become 
a yellow colour; and the perſon is affected with an 1tchu 


* 
. 


Ld N 


in the body. ee 

In that call'd the black jaundice the natural colour is qu! 
loſt, by reaſon of the-atrabiliary humour that ſpreads it k 
all over the ſkin; at the firit it only appears brown, but 
length turns to a leaden and tawny colour. 

The yellow jaundice proceeds from the liver, the bla 
from the ſpleen, and the green from a mixture of both. 

The yellow jaundice renders the ſkin and white of tl 
eyes of a colour inclining to that of ſaffron ; it affeQs thep 
tient with a heavineſs and a ſort of numbneſs in all his limb 
it. likewiſe ſtupifies and introduces a multitude of confu 
imaginations and affects the body with prickings and itch! 
in all its parts. 

It is frequently occaſioned by a ſtoppage of the gall bl: 
der, for when the choler cannot find a paſſage, it falls uf 
the veins; and intermixing it {elf with the blood cauts 


general yellowneſs. 
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JA 

ſn the other two jaundices the countenance appears of a 
laden and tawny hue; and the ſpirits are more ſunk ; both 
{them proceeding from melancholy humours. wes 

"The urine: and ſtools of the patient will be of a dark, tawny 
dur; he will be coſtive in his body, and feels a ſort of 
udneſs on his left ide. +37 9] Hibs 3 | : 
in the firſt the excrements be of a durkiſh white colour 
wh thick and very yellow veins, and he feels a pain in bis 
pit fide, it may be councluded that the jaundice proceeds 
an an obſtruction in the gall bladder. | 


ut the cure be. | 

ls to that which proceeds from the gall bladder, it is 
wer for the patient, if of a robuſt conſtitution, to bleed 
the beginning of it, or the very firſt day, and to take a 
mit the next of two ounces of emetick. wine of crocus 
ctallorum (z. e. ſaffron of metals) four grains of emetick 
ir or ſix gra ins of vitriol calcin d, drinking ſome light 
ths, ſeaſoned with ſorrel, orange juice, or verjuice in the 
errals, and afterwards, uſe the following ptiſan. 

boil a handful of the roots of ſmallage, ſorrel, polypody 
wild ſuccory and as much harts tongue and ſpleen wort in 
o quarts of river water, till it is conſumed to one quart, 
mach being ſtrain'd let him drink two glafles morning 
\crening : and two days after let him take a purge of an 
Ice of double catholicon, or an ounce and halt of purified 
liz in two glafles of whey. : 5 & 
After this it will be proper for him to bathe and when he 
in let him drink ſome broth, in which a dram of cream 
artar or 10 grains of its ſalt, or half a dram of the ſalt 
amarinds has been diſſolv'd. ; | 18 
pad As for ſuch whoſe whole body is generally fiez'd with 
and choler, and who arc ſenſible of a heavineſs about 
Aber or ſplecn. 


heul et them have gliſters made of all ſorts of good herbs, 


in quartern of hony and a dram of mineral chryſtal added 
fall ech and let him be let blood by intervals, and at ſome 

lace of time that he may not be weakened too much 
once. | | 2 Moe : 
FU: into his broths two or three ſpoonfuls of the juice of 
3 up Fl, or ſorrel, ſavoury, purſlain, orange, capers, or al- 
his drink put dog's tooth, ſtrawberry roots, mouſe ear 


ers- car. LTD | 
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is the cauſes of this diſtemper are different, ſo neceſſarily 
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Three or four days after, purge him with two ounce; 
tamarinds, boil'd in a ſufficient quantity of water for ty 
doſes, in each of which diſſolve fix drams of purified caſſy 
with a dram of cream of tartar, and for 8 days following 50 
may give him the following potion. DTS 
Take two ounces of the leaves of hore-hannd, one oung 
of lupines, half an ounce of the roots of bugloſs, two drin 
of the roots of elecampane, and the ſame quantity of ap 


O „ 8 5 . : : F F 
Boil all theſe in three quarts of white wine, till one half 
conſum'd, ſtrain the liquor, bottle it and give the pate 
two ounces of it every morning ſweetened with two drams 
powdered ſugar. 1125 
But it the perſon has a fever, boil the aforeſaid ingredien 
in the ſame quantity of water.. EY 
If the jaundice proceeds from choler you may uſe't 
fame remedies, as you do for melancholy. | 
But if the jaundice proceeds from poiſon or ſome accident 
that nature or from ſome violent phyfick,take ſome broth i 
which put ſome borage or bugloſs, mixing therewith 
little coral, bole- armoniack, bezoar or prepared peatl, 
Take notice that if the jaundice be ſuffered to contin 
long, there is reaſon to fear it may cauſe a dropſey. 


For the JAUNDICE. 


Cut off the top of a Sevil orange, take out the mid 
core and ſeeds as well as you can, without the juice ; Wiſ% j 
the vacancy with ſaffron and lay the top on again; then H nb 
it carefully without burning, and throw it into a pint of « 
wine: drink a quarter of a pint of this faſting for nine di vac 
it exceedingly ſweetens and clears the blood. 


Another. 


Take a large lemon, roaſt it till it is foſt; but rake if" pl: 
that it be not broken: cut it and ſqueeze it (while it 15 WP! © 
hor) upon a dram of turmerick flic' d or grated, and bing 
dram of faffron, upon all theſe pour a pint of good VIE a 
wine; let them ſtand all night to infufe and in the mon 
ſweeten this liquor to your palate with ſugar-candy and i Putt! 

a quarter of a pint of it faſting; or it may better be wit 
"the ſugar-candy, if your ſtomach will bear it as well. 
Repeat this for four or five mornings or longer, 
find occaſion, and you will find it a perfect cure. 


iq on 6 
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| 10 


Powder two penny worth of ſaffron very fine, and double 
v neigcht of turmerick, grate a nutmeg, and as much egg- 
bell powdered as will lie on a half crown, mix all theſe 
wether with an ounce and halt of ſugar finely- powdered 
i fifted ; then divide them into three parts and take one 
art in nine Jpoonfuls of white wine in a morning faſt ing 
daft two hours after it; repeat this for three mornings. 


Another, 


Take celandine and yarrow of each two hand fuls 40 
nh worms, feour'd in aſhes; pound theſe all together in 
fone mortar; put them into a quart of ale or white wine, 
ming all well together; then ſtrain it and boil it gently 
d add to it four ſpoonfuls of the powder of hartshorn, and 
much ſaffron dry'd and powdered as will lie upon an 
If crown. bn | 
Give the patient nine ſpoonfuls warm morning and evening 
three days. | 5 5 ? 
This is rata as a never failing remedy, perhaps 
If the quantities of all the ingredients may be enough, 
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Whip the whites of half a ſcore eggs up to a froth, and 
two pound of double-refin'd ſugar fifted, add two grains 
n undergreaſe and ſix ſpoonfuls of orange-flower-water, 
Id theſe together all the while the eakes are in baking, 
hen they come out ice them. | 


To ICE CREAM. 
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Fill tin iceing pots with any forts of cream you pleaſe, 
e plain or ſweetened, or you may fruit it; ſhut the pots 
j cloſe; you muſt allow three pound of ice to a pot, 
King the ice very {mall ; laying ſome great pieces at the 
im and top. . | nl. 
lay forme ſtraw in the bottom of a pail, then lay in the 
putting in amongſt it a pound of bay ſalt; ſet in your 
wü of cream, and lay the ice and ſalt between every pot, 
Wh they may not touch; but the ice muſt be lard round 
n on every fide; and let a good quantity be laid on the 
; corer the pail with ſtraw, ſet it in a cellar, where no 
| h 4 4 ſun 


the inſide with tin moulds into which the liquors are 10 


into cold water, ſet them on a coal fire till they peel; Henin 


at jellies very well and put them in pots or glaſſes. 


Ve 


fun or light comes, and it will be frozen in four hours tine 
but you may let it ſtand longer; and take it out juſt: 
you uſe it; if you hold it in your hand and it will {lip out 
If you would freeze any ſort of fruit, as cherries, currany 


raſpberries, ſtrawberries, c. fill the tin-pots with the fru 
but as hollow as you can; put lemonade to them, made wii ( 
Ipring- water, and lemon-juice ſweetened; ”- enough in ti 
pots to make the fruit hang together and ſet them in ice u. 


Jou do the cream. 
vr J ICE LIQUORS. 


For this rome you muſt provide a kind of ciſtern Wſhlv 
the form of a box, of a fize convenient, but ſet out Meme 


put: when thoſe moulds or other veſſels have been fixt 
this order on this ciſtern and covered with their reſpe 
lids, the remaining void ſpaces are to be fill'd up wink 
broken pieces of ice, as alſo with ſeveral handfuls of {a 
firew'd up and down every where, and laid over the moul 
by which means the liquors will effectually congeal. 

There ſhould be a hole made about the middle of 
height, to give paſſage to the water into which the heip 
1 by degrees; left it ſhould overflow the mould 
and beſides you muſt alſo take care in time to break the Muppet 
that is firſt made on the ſurface, and to put falt again qui e . 
round the moulds to cauſe the reſt to freeze. 


Laſtly when the liquors are ſerv'd up to the table, ſcp 
china diſhes and other cups are to be filled with theſe 11 Th 
pieces of ice. 5 

20 preſerve GREEN JENNITINS. 1 
Ma 


Cut out the ftalk and noſe of the jennetins, throw the 


put them in the ſame water and cover them very cloſe; 
the fire be very ſlack till they become green and tend 
then for every pound of apples allow a pound and hall 
ſugar and half a pint of water; boil the ſyrup, put in 
apples and boil them faſt, till they are very clear, and 
ſyrup very thick almoſt as a candy; then put in half a 
or more of codlin jelly and the juice of a A bot] It 


W 
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IMPOSTEL: 


LIM 


MPOSTHUME is aſwelling full of corrupt matter in ſome 

it or other of the body of human kind. 5 
in order to make an impoſthume ſuppurate, apply to it 
de dung of goſlins that have been kept faſting for three 
ds together, and then fed with pieces ot cel freſh killed. 

Or you may apply raw wheat that has been well chew'd; 
ra cataplaſm made of the leaves of mallows or marſh mal- 
bus; bulbs of lilies and crumbs of white bread, all boil'd 
wether and ſtrain'd, with the yolk of an egg and a little 
on added to it. 5 

zut if the impoſtume be very cold, you may add to the 
&:o&ion of the cataplaſm the roots of elecampane, lilly, 
"wort and briony, camomile flowers, melilot, onion, and 
ome lea ven. | | : 
To bring that hard bump call'd a Felon to ſuppuration, take 
ww wheat that has been long chew'd or wheat flour, the 
yolk of an egg, hony and hogs-greaſe; heat together and 
make a plaiſter of it to be apply d to the p}ice; or you ma 
uſe ſheep's dung fteep'd in vinegar to mollify and dif. 
olve it. 
There is alſo uſed for impoſthumes an ointment call'd 
uentum aureum or the golden ointment, made as fol- 
WS. g 
Take mutton ſuet, new wax, roſin, oil of olives, hony and 
pentine, of each equal quantities; firſt melt the ſuet, then 
ie wax in ſmall pieces, and then put in the hony, oil and 
rpentine and ſtrain the whole through a linen cloth, and 
cep continually ſtirring it till it is cold. 
This ointment will draw cleanſe and bring on the fleſh; 


For the ITCH. 


Make an ointment with flour of brimſtone and freſh but- 
ror oil of olive, and rub the body with it morning and 
ning, 1 1. 
:. Make a decoction of ground ivy, boiling it in water 
dwaſh the body with it. ; 
3. Take the yolk of an hard egg, and as much freſh but- 
s the yolk weighs, beat them together and apply them 
"ce or thrice or oftener to the parts moſt affected with the 


„ - will dry the ſcabs in ſuch a manner that they will 
ll of: | 


| This medicine will do the ſame in the fmall pox and hin- 

er them from pitting. 4 Take the root of ſorrel or of the 
ab wild patience which 1s mark d with red ſpots, or of. the 
| | | great 
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ST} 


eat_coleworts,to be found in the ſield (the laſt of whic, 
4 pound one of theſe roots in a mortar with hy 
greaſe in order to make an ointment of it, and rub the itch; 
parts with it every evening going to bed. This may be u 
to children tho' never ſo young. 5 * 1 
3. Take 2 pint of quick lime water and an ounce x 
half of brimſtone in powder, infuſe the brimſtone in the v 
ter fox ſome time, and then boil the infuſion lightly and r 


the itching parts with it. . 
But if the itch is malignant and ſharp inſtead, of the bi 
ſtone you muſt put into the lime - water two or three drams 
Mercurins dulcis. od a3 2 . 
7. Buy a penny-worthof itch powder, (ſome ſay at the Gr 
cers ; but more probably of the Apothecary) put about t 


bigneſs of a {mall pea of it in the palm of your hand 
moiſten this powder with a few drops of oil of olive, 

night and rub both hands together, ſo much and ſo long ti 10 
no more of the powder is to be ſeen, repeat this two Non: 


three times or till you have us'd all the powder, and all t 
itchy humour will come out and in a weeks time you wi 
be quite rid of it, this is recommended as a certain remed 
for, any ſort of itch. 47 

hoſe that are troubled with the itch ought not to dri 
ſpirituous liquors, and to avoid eating of ſalt or ſpice 
1 ; and ſhould bleed, purge and bathe if the ſeaſon wi 
allow it. 


If old people are troubled with the iteh Lleeding is ni pu 


ceflary for them, and they ſhould afterwards purge wills 
ſena and polypody, ſyrup of pale roſes or peach, then | 
them be bath'd and rubb'd with the roots of wild patienc 
 ſmallage and leeks boil'd tender and beaten with an equi, 
quantity of freſh butter or hogs lard ; or elſe let them a Man 
inwardly for nine days together faſting, a dram of flour e 90 
brimſtone (tho half a dram is enough for a child) in an eu 


It of 
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er a roaſted apple, or gooſeberry jelly; or rub their legs a 
. thighs with the flour of brimſtone mixd with hogs-greals ( 
oil of olire. Ty ES 


For be ITCH, Sabs, &c. 


. Grind a quarter of an ounce of red prepipitate on 2 mart exp, 
ſtone, till it is as fine as flour of brimftone, mix this with ati: 
ounce of flour of brimſtone, and work them up together v Som 
three ounces of butter without ſalt, as it comes from tua] 

V the 


churn ; having mix d them with the ointment, 


Th 


Jö 


This does not check but draws out the diſtemper, and 
make a compleat cure in a week or 10 days; but yog, 
uſt keep the houſe for that time. | 52 N 


GROUND-IVY is very abſterfive and vulnerary, it is pre- 
bd in almoſt all diſeaſes of the lungs and breaft; is alſo 
counted good in the obſtructions of the viſcera. It is rec kon- 
% do wonders in tubercles and tartarous hardneſſes of the 
pos. And its powder is highly commended by Dr. Nl. 
n obſtinate coughs, eſpecially thoſe of young children, 
d Ermulleras relates that he cured a maid of a ſcorbutick 
ſumption, with nothing elſe but a decoction of this herb, 
er ſhe had firſt taken a vomit. Ex 


JULY FLOWER or GILLIFLOWER-WINE 


To five gallons of water allow 12 pounds of ſugar, boil 
jon a gentle fire till about two quarts is conſumed, icum- 
ing it as it riſes, then having ready prepared two pecks of 
we gilliflowers, the red flower leaves only, pour the 
For Lealdin hot upon them, and cover them cloſe till the 
xt day, ys. then preſs them with a ſcrew preſs, and ha- 
ng toaſted a piece of bread hard without ſcorching, ſpread 
me ale yeaſt on it while warm, and put it into the liquor 
to an open tub, till it N to work or ferment; the next 
iy after add a quart of ſack and a pint of Rheniſb wine, 
i put it up in a barrel for three weeks or a month; then 
kttle up and keep it in a cool place, ' © | 


' JUNIPER, 


Many vertues are aſcrib'd to juniper berries, as that they 
e good for ſtrengthening the brain, refreſhing the ſight 
ing the breaſt and pre ſerving it from pain; expelling wind 
ht of the belly and greatly comforting the ſtomach, and 
mating 4 good digeſtion ; they are good againſt the gravel 
nd ſtone and 8 urine; they are alſo gcod againſt the 
pa they remove all inward languiſliments of the body 
make perſons cheerful. jy | | 
lt is alſo good in the gout proceeding from a cold cauſe ; 
texpels poiſon by urine it forwards the menſes, is a Pre- 
rative aga inſt all illneſs and pains. © © 99555 
dome ſteep them in white wine or claret and brandy in 
ual quantities for 24 hours till they ſwell up, and then 
them in a white linen cloth in the ſhade of ſome room, 
e | put 
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put them in a box and keep them for two years, and whe 
they have a mind to uſe them they take from fix to tr 
grains twice a week, morning an evening. | 


JUNIPER WATER | k 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quan 
the beſt Jumper berries fix ounces ; diſtil and ſweeten wit 


— 


1 


of ſugar. | 1 


K 


3 
KERNEL Vater. 
* a pound of the kernels of apricocks, pound them wel 


L reducing them as near to a powder as you can; bu 
take care that they do not run to oil; take allo the fam 
quantity of the kernels of cherries, pound them in like ma 
ner, mix them well together and put them into an earthet 
veſſel that will hold three gallons, then put in eight quar 
of good brandy and four quarts of water, adding fir 

ounds of powder ſugar, and for every quart put in four clove 
555 corns of white pepper and cinnamon in powder, as 30 
think fit; let theſe ek for the ſpace of 48 hours; ftral 
the whole through a bag till it comes as clear as rock wate! 
and put it up Wo uſe. ED 


KIBES is a ſoreneſs and rawneſs of the heels, and is mo 
incident to country people. 5 
For the cure take the leaves of nettlewort and alſo ti 
roots, ſtamp them very well, and to a handful of theſc p 
a quarter of a pound of linſeed oil and half an ounce « 
alum in fine powder, mix them well together over a gent 
fre, and firſt Fall waſh the kibes in water and ſalt, and di 
them and then bind on the preſcribed medicine as a plalk 
or poultice. 5 | 5 
| The ſame medicine is alſo good for chilblains and com 
when newly cut. | 5 
But to heal broken kibes take the legs of a rat tr ver) 
dry d and pounded to powder, mix'd with oil of earth - worn | 
and*lipſecd oil; apply this three or four times, and it Wing | 
effect a cure. r apo 115 


* 


K 
AHD Barbitued. 


Take your kid, cut off the head and cut it in quarters as 
1 do lamb, then raiſe the fore-quarters, and take the blade 
ones out and make a good farce-mear, and fill up the va- 
incies,then lard the tops with groſs lard, then take out the fleſh 
the legs, leaving the {kin whole, and ſtuff it with drie ſweet 
«bs, forco-meat balls, lumps of marrow and piſtachoes, then 
wer it over with a caul, and roaſt all the fore-quarters, then 
ke the head and cleave it whole as it is, take out the brains, 
xclean it well, fill it with force-meat and tie it up cloſe, 
nd boil it in a cloth, or bake it; then lay the head in the 
ddle, and the four quarters round, ſauce it with cuſlis of 
I gras ey, ſhallots and champaine and a little ſaffron juice 
mecz'd in; garniſh with water - creſſes. 


KIDNIES; 


For an inflammation in the kidnies. The patient ought 
the firſt place to fix an exact regimen, vis. abſtain from 
ire, not eat any {alt meats or high ſpices, or any food of 
id digeſtion ; or legumes, raw fruits, fallets or old cheeſe. 
The patient ought ſometimes to take glifters, made of Iin- 
d oil, marſhmallows, fenugreek, 2 cammomile; and 
I pI ought to be repeated as long as his ſtrength 
Il allow it: he muſt alſo be without fail bled in the foot, 
if his pain be violent, it will be proper for him to bathe. 
Ur you may dip a linnen cloath in a iſe ho of plantane 
urd, lettice, nightſhade and althea. and apply it to his 
s: Give him alſo gentle purges of mundified caſſia 
manna ; and let his common drink be a ptiſan of whey 
barly and marſhmallows. 5 RD. 
In this diſtemper, great care muſt be taken that the 
tient do not take any thing that is too ſtrong a diuretick, 
far of inflaming it the more. | 

Wien the corruption has been brought away from the 
5 let the patient drink milk and honey for two ot three 
ls to compleat the cleanſing of them. | 

An ulcer in the kidnies frequently happens when the abſ- 
bas not been well drefs'd, or proceeds a very ſharp 
er proceeding from them or a humour in the leg, or 
r vyery much heated. 155 | 
ulcer in the kidnies, may alſo be cauſed by ſome 
nd, contuſion, food that is exceſſively hot, and piquant 
other cauſes, 
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The way of diſcovering, if there is an ulcer of the kit 
nies or not, is to obſerve if there be a pain in the 70h 
accompanied with a heavineſs, and toward the bladder, an 
the thickneſs of the urine, full of ſmall things, which lo, 
like hairs which runs without any ſtop. 
If the kidnies be ulcerated the cure of that ought to | 
firſt attempted, and as ſoon as may be, or elle it is likely 
be incurable eſpecially in aged perſons. 1 
Ass for the cure of ulcers in the reins; the firſt thing toh 
done is to allay the pain by very gentle remedies ; in the ſe 
| cond place, they are to be cleanſed ; and in the laſt plac 
they are to be healed or cicatriz'd. 
You may allay the pain by adminiſtriny gorges of doub| 
Cathelicen, with the compound ſyrup of ſuccory, or ſyru 
of roſes ; or you may likewiſe do it by vomit. 
Lou may cleanſe the ulcers with barley water with the juic 
of wild fuccory, the roots of mallows , marſhmallows a 
Iinſeed or of quinces, adding four ounces of white hone 
being added to a quart of this decoction ; or elſe it may | 
done by a decoction of marſh mallows, mixt with an oun 
of the oil of ſweet almonds, ten grains of ſaffron, and eig 
grains of juſquiam in powder. g „ 
Give the patient this potion twice a week in the mon 
ing faſting, or elſe let him uſe the following drink at mea 
mix a quert of wine with two ounces of honey, 4 
two quarts of plantane water, of which let him drink whe 
ever he has occaſion. | 1 5 
The ulcer may be cicatriz d by taking twice a wes 
| three drops of the oil of myrrh, 20 grains of alnes and 
grains of faffron in powder, in an ounce of the oil of ſue 
almonds. The uſe of aſſes milk will alſo be very gov 
but the patient muſt not eat food either ſalt or ſpiced. | 
To purge the reins, let the patient drink in white wil 
the ſmall cups and tops! of the plant called louſe-burr (ia Me 
in Latin Xanthiaum) reduc'd to powder, This will pul 
the reins of grave]; but it will operate ſooner, if the pd 


der be took in brandy. . 
A Salve for the KING's EVIL. 
Pound a quarter of a pound of red lead, and as mi 


white lead, reducing it to a very fine powder, mix it n x 
pint of ſallad oil, add good maſtich and frankincenlc 
each an ounce ; of bees wax an ounce, fliced thinly, Bl dard 
gundy pitch two ounces ; let all the ingredients be pou a 


K N 
en firſt boil; the leads in the oil over a gentle fire for a 


le wax; let theſe boil for half an hour, being conſtantly 
"I: 7d, then take it off the fire and ſtir it while the heat us 
lit has done working: then give it a gentle boil and put 
the frankincenſe ; pg it while it is off the fire as you 
d before ; then ſet it on the fire again and put in the ZBur- 
ply pitch, carefully; then boil all together till it looks 


g, leave the ſtick in the middle off it, and the next day 
tit on the fire to melt the edges, then take it out and keep 
nan oil'd paper for uſe, 


on, If it gather to a head and break, waſh the wound 
th warm vinegar, roll ſome lint in the ſalve being warm'd 
dd mixt with an equal quantity of hony, ſpread alſo a plaſter 
[the falve, lay the lint into the wound and the plaiſter 
hon that, after the corruption is out, and it will heal it. 

This is an excellent ſalve and may be us'd for any ſwel- 


lg, | 
A drink for the Same. 


tle together in two wine quarts of ſpring-water; till half 
It be waſted, keeping it cloſe ee ; ſtrain off the liquor 
add two ounces of damaſk roſes. Give the patient a 
arter of a pint of this liquor for five ſeven or nine days to- 
tter, ſpring and fall, as he finds agree with him, three times 
ly + oh 8 morning faſting, at four in the afternoon, and at 
inp to be 7 | 


the KNEES are liable to ſeveral diſarders, either from 
 Intemperature of the liver, ſpleen or other parts of the 
ly, or ſometimes from humours that diſtil from the brain, 
ch cauſe weakneſs and great laſſitudes in them in the na 
tofa rheumatiſm, ns 

metimes they are affected with a too great heat and 
ter times with ſo extreme a cold, that it is difficult to 


Mp 
i eat into them. + 

ſe N and purſy people are moſt liable to be affected with 
t aalady, and thoſe that fit in moiſt rooms and hve. 


uarlhy places, Oc. 


le while, ſtirring it continually while you are putting in 


ed, and then add the maſtick ; and ſet it not on the fire 


te pitch, then take it off the fire, keep ſtirring till it is 


ſpread a plaiſter with this as big as the ſwelling and lay 


Lake of white archangel, two handfuls, of foreign ſweet 
mel ſeed bruis'd one ounce; liquorice one ounce, boil all 
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And if theſe humours diſperſe themſelves into the ley 
it will cauſe tumours and {wellings in them. | 

As for the cure of theſe infirmities firſt for theſe that Pr 
ceed from heat, let the party bleed two or three times, 2 

rge with whey and caſſia, or with double catholicon,diflolſ 
in a decoction of agrimony and wild ſuccory, or elſe miner 
water or a half bath in which boil camomile, malloy 
marſh-mallow, melilot, pellitory and violets. 

Thes patient ought not to eat either too alt or ſpice 
meats, nor chibbol, garlick, onions or leeks, and let them a 
ply rhe following cataplaſm ; and they will find relief, 

Take three ounces of barley meal, and an ounce of goa 
dung ; bur if that cannot eaſily be had ſheep's dung, a pou 
of hony and five or fix ſpoonfuls of vinegar ; mix Ki togetht 
and apply it to the parts affected. 


Another for the Same. 


Take bean flour, fine bran, and camomile flowers reduc 
to powder of each one ounce, goat's dung two ounces ; ht 
theſe in as much new wine, hydromel or oxycrate, whit 
you have readieſt at hand, till it begins to thicken like p 


and then add to it three ounces of oil of camomile or WF 


of get. | 
As for the coldneſs of the *knees the patient ought 


the firſt place to purge with manna, agarick, cocia ori 
fuſion of ſena, rhubarb and ſyrup of roſes, and apply 20 
taplaſm made of old cheeſe, beaten with as much ho 
greaſe ſalted. 1 

Or elſe let his knees be wrapped in oil cloth, atter 
manner of buſkins, and proceed thus. 

Take cloves, nutmeg and iris of each half an oun 
aloes, betony, myrrh and ſage, of cach an ounce; red 
them to powder together, _ then melt as much white n 
with nut oil as you have a mind to, and mixing them and! 
powder together, dip the linen into it quite hot. 


LA 


L 


LADIES GLOVES, 


HE vertues of this plant are to warm and dry; but it 
is alſo an opener; the decoction of the roots in water 
:yood againſt convulſions; for ſhortneis of breath and alſo 


04 


the 


bringing down of the menſes. 3 + 
leing reduc'd into powder, it is of a good ſcent, and is. 
per to be put among clothes to impart a good ſcent to 


[inflammation in the eyes. 
| LAMBS. 


i not thirty years fince lamb was a rarity at Chriſtmaſs ; 
r ow farmers have gotten the knack of bringing ſheep 
Pom 10 months in the year. 1 

e method at firſt taken for doing this depended 2 
| afſorting the ſheep in different paſtures and in the richeſt 
2 Fiat produced the moſt nouriſhing food; becauſe they will 
ps the ſheep to bliſſom ſooner than others; ſo that of 
quence they muſt breed lambs according to the times 
cir coming to rut. | | 
only neceſſary to obſerve what e afford the 
alt feeding at the different ſeaſons of the year, or to give 
heep ſuch provender a little before the time that you 
| have them bliſſom, as may bring lambs at the times 
would have them. | PT. s 
Ind for this purpoſe it is neceſſary to have lands of dif- 
at kinds, ſome of a richer feeding than others; but 
tuch lands as are high, ſhort in graſs, ſhould be in 
5 for common food; where the ewes generally ſhould 
but the rams muſt never run with them. 
ey ſhould only be put to the ewes that are fed a-part 
frent paſtures for ifferent ſeaſons of breeding, and by 
method the rams will always be in heart and by 
put to them in the ſame paſtures will more naturally 
& the ewe to blidom, Th 


N 


A a There 


meterate coughs, ſtoppage of urine, ruptures, and for 
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A cataplaſm of its leaves are good againſt the head ache 
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There are indeed two months in a year, which are che 
too dry or too wet to encourage either ewes or rams tg, 
to rut, the dry month is that when the graſs upon the hi 
lands is burnt up; ſo that the ſheep have not a bite of orul 
or ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence ; at this time they my 
be put into ſuch paſtures as will afford them ſufficig 
nouriſhment. 3 Ea RN TED 

Some people eſteem knot-graſs, the blades of onions, 2 
leaves of turneps good; when they are to be had, but if 
month happens to be wetter than ordinary, then oats, and gy 
dry ſhort hay are proper for them; and if they are in dz 

er of the rots by great wets, they adviſe to rub their tee 
= hand with a little bay falt and water ; but if the 
gums and teeth are in good order, do not make uſe of 
and water; but let them have plenty of food and keep the 
fleeces dry. | 

Feed the ewes and rams together, giving them oats 
troughs upon or near the ground, and layd in a dry ph in 
on the ground, for if they were to feed out of a rack, hilly 
ding up ther heads, it would be an unnatural way to ther 
and then they muſt always have water by them. ll þ 

If during the time uy are thus fed, there happen to 

ay, then you may ſuffer them 
graze upon the ſhorteſt graſs and in beſt expoſed grou 
and ſhelter them at night ina warm ſheep-coat or under { 

very fr ſhelter. 45 

And in dangerous wet ſeaſons, when they are in this (ur 
way of feeding, put about an ounce of bay ſalt into ti 
gallons of water, and it will be very helpful to them, 
the ſalt maſhes are to cattle. | ; 

Where ſheep are to be put together purely upon the 
count of forcing them to couple; you ought to ſeleſt 
elder ewes and the rams of three or four years old, becalfiſhr | 
the elder ewes come more eaſily to bliſſom than thoſe iſh 4; 
are very young, and the rams of this age that are acquall 
with the rut, rather chuſe the old ewes than the young d 
becauſe they require the leſs wooing, as ſome farmets1 
obſerv'd. 5 B „ 

If a perſon has good winter paſture for ſheep, and Wi ther 
iprings carly in the year, he may let his ewes and ran xbe 
together through the whole year, to rut it about when e ha 
will ; but if the paſture be only graſs in common, then d cle 
beſt time to put the rams to the ewes, is when deer g 
ally go to the rut, that is about Zuly, ' 


LA 


But if he have only a run of ſheep upon a common field 

mong arable lands, then Michaelmas is time enough. | 
But in mountainous and rocky countries, that have no 
fares or common fields, but only heathy grounds, it will 
ime enough to bring the rams and ewes together at the 
ner end of October, about Simon and Judes-day and that for 
r following reaſon. 1 . 
The ewes go with young 20 weeks or yean in the 2oth. 
tel; and a ewe after yeaning ought to have the benefit of 
h ſpringing graſs that ſhe may have plenty of milk for 
nouriſhment of the lambs, for want of which many 
bs are loſt : and for want of ſufficient food ewes wi 


netimes forſake their lambs. 


Of ſuckling LAMBS in the Houſe. 

I" the bringing up lambs in the houſe, they ought to have 
im places divided into ſtalls, that the lambs may be ſuck- 
Iwiththe more eaſe and conveniency, nor ſhould too many 
put into the houſe at the ſame time; becauſe if ſo, they 
be apt to become ſett or Tor-bellied (i. e. clinged up.) 
many lambs are to be ſuckled, they muſt be mark'd 
it you may know which has ſuck'd longeſt, and the Baſtard 
ws (i. e. ſuch as ſuckle the lambs of other ewes) and 
oe muſt continue te /uck at head (i. e. when a lamb 
ks the firſt of the milk.) | 5 


his re muſt alſo be taken that what milk the younger 
o rb leave (if any) be ſuck'd by the older lambs. 
em you have any daſtard ewes, ſuckle your oldeſt lambs 


them, beginning about ) in the morning for the firſt 
al, and at four in the afternoon for the ſecond. 
but if the baſtard ewes have milk enough to ſuckle all 
ir lambs at theſe meals, then put the lambs in only at 
n and between nine or 10 a clock at night. rs 
Uip the wool carefully off the tails and udders, that they 
— — clean from dirt, which they are apt to gather 
oute. 8 | : 
Hou have any twin lambs or dams that give little milk, 
them be aſſiſted by the baſtard ewes. 3 
en thoſe lambs that ſuck at head on the baſtard ewes 
e had their meal; let the others that you deſign next at 
(clean thoſe ewes of their milk. 3 
de beſt food for lambs is flour, wheat or white peaſe 
yan ; and wheat ſtraw or ſometimes fine hay in low 
i, but ſtraw will render the fleſh of a better colour. 
Aa 2 * Lambs 
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Lambs require great care to be taken of them at fl 
time of their young, for that not only the ewes do ſometing 
ſtand in need of help; but beſides if either ravens or ci 
rion crows do happen to fly over a pregnant ewe, when 
is young; they will preſently fieze on the lambs, and ert 
before they are quite fallen, and pick out their eyes, 
Violent thunders are apt to make ewes caſt their lam} 
if any of them happen to be ſingly abroad, as ſoon as a |; 
has fallen it is proper to examine it, whether it be ſto 
as it ought to be, for if it be not, it ought to be hous'd yi 
the dam. | 

Some adviſe that upon the firſt falling of a lamb, to ri 
It upon its legs and to pu: it to the dam's udder, and if 
will not then ſuck to milk it into its mouth: but thi 
found by ex perienee to be very ſeldom neceſſary, unleh 
only the lamb be very weak indeed and the ewe too, a 
then they will both equally help; the ewe is firit to bec 
riſn'd with good, wholſome 8 neceſſary food, and that y 
enable her to give milk to the lamb; but if a ewe proves to 
paſt help, then the lamb muſt be put to ſuch another ey 
which if it refuſes ro do; daub his legs with hogs lard b 
ten up with a little milk or with freſh butter the aſl 
which is the beſt ; bur firſt try it by milking into his mo 
from that ewe you deſign ſhall ſuckle him. 


bse tine of Gelding LAMBS for Weathers. 


'The males that are gelt will be larger than thoſe that 
not, and will endure more wet without rotting ; than 
other ſheep of either ſex, when the operation is overg 
them ſome chop'd hay mix'd with bran. | 
.- Ewes are more ſubject to the rot than rams, unleſs i 
when they ſuckle lambs. | | 

It is accounted to beſt time to geld lambs for weatl 
while they are under the dam, but not till they have gol 
a little ſtrength, and that ſoon after they are yeaned zo! 
wound wilt heal ſooner while they are youug than when 
are grown more gameſome, Or | 


As io the Weaning of LAMBS. 


If they are weaned too ſoon they will be weak and] 
for the loſs of their dams, but then the dams will bs 
better fleece.) | WE: tons 


LA 


When a lamb is to be kept for breed in a good com- 
on paſture, it may be wean'd at about 16 weeks old to 
ule it ſtrong, and the ewe will have ſtrength and go to 
om quickly; and when ſheep are upon a paſture in 
wuntainous rocky countries, they generally wean the lambs 
about 12 weeks old, and milk them for five or.fix weeks; 
u theſe lambs are never io ſtrong as thoſe that are ſuckled 
#1] time that the ewes will ſuffer them. . | 


Haile LAMBS are call'd the firſt year weather hogs 
the females ewe hogs; the ſecond they are call'd wea- 
en, and the females theaves, when they are fit for ram 
ally from three years upwards, till their mouths break, 
id if they go on another year; the females are call'd 
wble theaves. 85 | = 
Some reckon the beſt time for ewes to lamb, to be about 
latter end of April, if paſture ſheep, and ſo till the 
winning of June; but if field ſheep from the beginning of 
mary till the end of March. E | 
en dome caretul perions aſſiſt their ewes in Zambing, lifting 


Jen up upon their legs, immediately after they are brought 
lat, and firſt milk the ewes before they accuftom the 
mo ubs 0 ſuck 5 accounting the firſt milk by no means good 


the lambs; and theſe perſons look upon ſuch as neglect 
ls to be no good managers of ſheep; they likewiſe put 
e ewe and lamb together for two days, in order to kee 
em warm, and feed them for about four days with — 
and bran, and blanch their water with a little nullet 
ur, allowing them good litter but this and other cares 
out them cannot be attended where there are numerous 
ks of ſheep. . | 
About Michaelmaſ5 the lambs may be ſeparated, male, and 
le, ſetting aſide thoſe defign'd for rams, and gelding the 
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veal: but as for ſuch perſons who have diſſerent paſtures 
Ju 2 oy: wean them at 16 or 18 weeks old, and ſo the 
, for e will take the ram again the better; but if the ewes 


milk d and the lambs wean'd before they are 12 weeks 
b ſuch lambs will never be ſo good as the other. 

dome direct for the fattening of lambs, ſo as to yield 
ble the price, to boil peaſe in milk, and having kept the 
dd faſting a little; while the dam is in the field, to give 
amb ſome of it, and when he has chew'd and {wallow'd 
m to put the end of his jaw into the milk and peaſe in 
earthen pot or a platter, and by this _— ; 


"Ken 
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e Wii ve induc'a to feed on them himſelf; but theſe 14, 

to be taken away when the ewes are hous'd or folded. 
Some adviſe in order to have lambs early in order to {ed 
a good price, in order to make the ewe and ram couple 1 
feed them every day with bread, half a pound of oats a 
en ee. [m * 


As for the diſeaſes of LAMBS. 


If a lamb is fick, give him mare or goat's-milk with wats 
and keep him warm: If weak and like to dye, when new] 
lamb'd, it is uſual to open his mouth and blow into it, whi 
has recovered many, in a little time after, and they ha 
done wel. VP een 44 
When you perceive lambs to be ſick, ſeparate them fro 
their dams, and when they are ſiez d with a fever, give the! 
ſome of their dams milk mixt with the ſame quantity 
rain water. | 

If lambs are troubled with the Ich or ſort of Mag 
which is caus'd by their eating graſs, before the dew 
. off; the diſtemper ſiezing on their chins; then brui 
ſome ſalt with an equal quantity of hyſſop and with Mer 
rub their mouth, palate and tongue, then waſh the part 
feed with vinegar, and rub it with lard and rofin melt 
together, and it will cure, 


70 force a LEG of LAMB. ts 


Slit a leg of lamb down on the wrong-fide, and take! 
as much of the meat as you can, without cutting or crack! 
the outward ſkin; pound it well in a tray with its weight 
good freſh ſuet; add to it a dozen of large oiſters, a col 
of anchovies, both neatly waſh'd, and the anchovies bong 
ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, mace and nutmeg, a little thyn 
and parſly ſhred fine; beat all very fine together and m 
it up with the yolks of three eggs, fill the ſkin again 
this ſtuffing and ſew it up tight. | : 

The remainder of the ſtuffing is to be fry'd for gail 
to the lamb, which is to be fricafly'd as chickens are dont 
theſe are to be laid under the leg of lamb. | 
The leg of lamb is to be tied on the ſpit ; becauſe ah 
would ſpoil the meat; but you may eaſily faſten the bi 
to the ſpit with packthread. e : 

In the fricaſſy of this lamb add a little oiſter liquor 
fry d oiſters. 


L A 
A Rogoe of LAMB, 


(ut it into four quarters and lard it with ſlips of bacon 
; middling ſize, give it ſomething of a colour, and boi 
in an earten veſſel with broth, ſalt, pepper, cloves, a bunch 
f ſycet herbs and muſhrooms; when it is ready; make a 
ace for it of oiſters fry'd with a little flour, a couple of 
nchovies and lemon juice; garniſh it with try'd muſhrooms 
I ſerve it up to the table. | | 


Tg fry a Breaſt of LAMB. 


Firſt-cut it into large > res and put them into verjuice 
near, ſalt, pepper and cloves, with chibbols or a bay leaf, 
od let them lie for four hours, then dip them into a clear 
te made with flour, white wine and the yolks of eggs, and 


them with butter or lard. 


ats 


hay 


To dreſs à LAMPREY. 


Cleanſe the fiſh from ſlime well with hot water, ſaving 
ir blood ; then cut them in pieces and ſtew them in an 
rthen pipkin with white wine ſeaſoned, ſalt, pepper, nut- 
eg, burnt butter, a Lunch of ſweet-herbs and — leaf ; 
ten put to them their blood which you ſaved with a little 
d flour and capers, and garniſh them with ſlices of le- 
os, 


To dreſs LAMPREY ith ſweet Sauce. 


elte 


Having as before clear d them from the ſlime, ſtew them 
ed wine with ſalt, pepper, ſugar, cinnamon, burnt but- 
; adding ſome lemon juice and a piece of green lemon 
en you ſerve them up to a table. | | | 


To make a LAMPREY Dye. 
The lampreys baving been firſt well cleanſed from their 


Wned with ſalt, pepper, beaten cinnamon, ſugar, currants, 
les and candy'd lemon peel; and bake it in a moderately 
ned oven, and when it is half bak' d, put in the blood 
C2 glaſs of white wine; and before you ſerve it up put 
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me and reſerv d their blood, put it into a pye of fine paſte, 


LA 
S LAMPREY Pottage. ! 


Having cleanſed them as before directed; cut then 
pieces and fry them, with a ſeaſoning of falt and peppe 
and fine herbs chopp'd ſmall in burnt butter ; ad inp 

o muſhrooms, peaſe ſoop ſtrained, and a piece of A get 
lemon. Then dreſs them upon ſoak' d cr and ſprin 
with juice of lemons when your are juſt going to ſerve ther 
up to table. Fe *: ROW 


2 22 ++. » To Pat a LAMPREY. 


Scaſon the lamprey with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg ; a 
a large onion ſtuck with cloves, Od - three or four ipo, 
ſuls of claret 5 put it in a pot, cover it with butter, a 
Þake it; when bak d take it out, and ſtrain the liquor fro 
e on off the clear butter, and putting it into a fit] 
to = it, add to it more, as much as will cover ti 
fiſh : Then bring it to the table. 

Take notice that all butter that is poured over pot 


things muſt be clarified, 


-LARDING, is done with ſlips of bacon which muſt! 
cut {mall and of a convenient length according to the meat 
fowl that you would lard, in order for roaſting; than hi 
ing blanch'd it at the fire, pierce the ſkin with a ſmall lu Nine 
ing pin, and then ſtick in the thick ends of the {lips 
bacon, take out the pin, and the flips will ſtick in; u 
care not to lard one ' fide farther than the other; ict 
them in ſtrait rows and at equal diſtances. | uce 


E151 1047 Las 20irv9ft, 


Pick the larks ; but do not gut them, truſs the | 
with a leaf of red ſage to every lark between the joints 
the legs : then having the yolks of eggs beaten, with a nn 
ther dipp'd in them ſmear over the Boa of each lark, N 
cover it well with crumbs of bread; and having ready i 
ſlices of bacon about three inches long, and an inch bras a 
lay the larks in a row fide to ſide, with à piece of ! 
bacon between every two larks. Then paſs Fietle ſpin 
bout twelve inches long through the ſides of the larks * 
the "bacon, ſo that you will have half a dozen larks 1 
_ each ſpit, putting a piece of bacon on the outſides of 
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| 1 

licks of every ſpit; while theſe are roaſting baſte them 400 

gell; and ſerve them with the following ſauce. 8 Will! 

t Fry grated bread criſp in butter, and having ſet them 10 
den beſore the fire to drain and harden ; ſerve theſe under the 
e, and garniſh with ſlices of lemon. Sat 
rec Some have ſilver ſpits, and ſerve them up to table upon 
) > . . 
ori: pit, by which means they keep hot the longer. They 
Is 3 Non with the juice of lemon with the fry'd crumbs 
read; but ſome likwiſe eat them with the gravy ſauce. 

Ireted for a roaſted turkey, Which See. 00 

Though the guts are left in the larks yet they are not 10 

p be eaten. Win! 

p00 | Another way. 0 WW 

fl Pluck them, ſkin their heads, but do not draw them ; lard | {i 

it pic, ſkewer them, tie them on a great ſpit and roaſt them, If. 

r then ſtrew them with crums of bread reduc'd to 1 

powder, and a little ſalt; lay a toaſt under them, and 1 

otteWuke 2 woodcock ſauce for them. | | 1 

. 

f To put LARKS into a Ragoe . 

Unt! | Wit 

cat WF Draw the larks, fry them in lard with a little flour and 130 

 hifMcrwards ſtew them in an earthen pan in broth with white | id 

| Janine, dates cut into pieces candy'd lemon peel; falt, pep- WH. 

1ps Wiſer, cinnamon, piſtachoes and prunelloes ; adding lemon juice | | 

u en they are ready to be ſerv'd up to table. You may 1 

etui with the ſame things, and ſerve it up with ſweet 348 


ICE, 


LAVENDER, The ſame vertues arc by ſome aſcrib'd to Ml 
fender as to ſpikenard ; and the uſe of it is more agreeable, WT 
1 


e ir be put among cloths and linnen, it will give them a 0 
nts od ſcent, and preſerve them from moths. il 
a water diſtill d from lavender flowers, is odoriferous, oY 
k, is good againſt the falling fickneſs in the temples and 1 
y bead, as well as apainſt apoplexies and the lethargy : Wil 
bras a ſovereign remedy tor oppreſs'd nerves, laſſitudes and 1 
fer indifpofitions that proceed from cold cauſes ; and for 1 
pin reaſon it is uſed in making baths, and fomentations 9 
sd; poplexies, convulſions, palſies, and the like diſtempers. 1 
; uple of ſpoonfuls of the water diſtilled from its flow- 1 
ft pil intin 1 1 
0 remove faintings and diſorders of the heart. 1% 


Its 
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Its flowers with cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, will cure 
the panting of the heart. | 
An dil extracted from lavender, dries. up catarrhy, b 
rubbing the nape of the neck with it. It is an excellent me 
dicine. A conſerve of them will have the ſame effeq ſo 
convulſions, and the numbneſs of the nerves, 
LAUREL, The Cherry Laurel or common Great Lows 
The leaves and berries of this laure] are of an inciſive an 
difolving nature, they expel wind, provoke urine, ſtrength 
the nerves and brain, and forward the men ſes, 
The Alexandrian LAUREL is of a hot quality, bein 
drunk in any liquid it provokes urine ,' and promotes th 
menſes in women, and is very helpful to women in labour 
ix drams of the root being drank in ſome ſweet wine. 
It is alſo very helpful to thole that make water drop þ 
Ad ; but will occaſion the piling of blood. 
The leaves being bruiſed and applied to any part, th 
has been ſtung with bees, cures; and it they be taken in dri 
will provoke to vomit. 5 
he ſeeds are hotter than the leaves, and being poun 
ed and mixt with honey, or a thick confection of grap 
are good againft cold catarrhs and aſthmas. 
The juice of the ſeeds mixt with an equal quantity 
old wine, and oil of roſes, cures pains in the ears. 
There is an oil made of them which has all the fan 
vertues, and beſides it is Ong, diflolving and opening 
and therefore is good againft all cold defluxions of f 
joints, ſtomach and back bone, for the paliey, trembli 
_—_ ſpleen, reins, and womb. . | 
If it be uſed in a clyſter it is a good remedy againſt 
wind cholick. 5 . 


LEMON CAKES.,. _ Mi 
Pound and fift two pound of double refin'd ſugar ie 


fine, wet it with lemon juice, and boil it almoſt to a ca de 
height, then drop it on plates; and ſet them in a wa 
place till the drops will ſlip off the plates. 

You may if you like it ſhred ſome of the peel ni 
fine, and boil up with one half; but then you mult 
freſh juice to that, or it will be too thick to drop neatii ir 


LEM 


- 


LEMON CREAM. 


hate fix ſmooth lemons, ſqueeze them; cut the peel 

1 mall pieces, and put it to the juice, letting it lie for 
0 or three hours cloſe covered; and when it taſtes of 
e peel, add to it the whites of eight eggs, and the 
ks of four; beat theſe well with four ſpoonfuls of 
unge- flow er- water; then put all to a quart of fair wa- 
rt; ſtrain it and ſweeten it with double refin'd loaf ſugar; 
tit over a gentle fire, and ſtir it carefully, till it is as thick 
; cream ; put it into jelly glaſſes. B 2ST TEM 


LEMON JELLY. 
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elng 
thi 
our | ae 
Rafp the rinds of half a dozen lemons, into a quart and 
quarter of a. pint of ſpring water, let them lie for an 
dur: In the mean time beat the whites of 8 eggs well, 
dl three quarters of a pound of ſugar and the juice of 
x ſemons ; when the ſugar is melted, ſtrain it through 
thin ſieve or ſtrainer ; then tye a little turmerick up in 
muſlin rag, and firſt lay it in a ſpoonful of water till it is 
, then ſqueeze out a little into the jelly to give it the | 
bur of a lemon; but make it not too yellow. i 
det it over the fire, ſcum it well, and when you find it ö 
put it into glaſſes; it will not be amis if it be al- 
red to have a boil. 1 


LEMON or CHOCOLATE PUEFES, 
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* beat and fift very fine, a pound of double refin'd ſugar, 


bo which grate the rinds of two large lemons; then 
ung whipt up the white of a couple of eggs to a froth 
Lyctted it with the froth, till it is of the ſtifineſs of good 
thing paſte ; lay it upon papers, and bake it in a very 
& oven ; lay ſome round and ſome long. 

you do it with chocolate, grate in two ounces as you 
the peel. 45 | ; 


LEMON WINE 


ate three gallons of water, and fix pound of ſugar, 
if you would have it ftronger and fit for long keep- 
deat up the whites of two eggs and mix all together; 
l theſe Ge an hour, keeping ſkimming it conſtantly as 
les, then take it from the fire and ſet it by till - - 
UK- 


LE 


lukewarm; then put it into an open headed caſk, with ü 
Juice of 23 lemons paſs'd through a fieve, and all the rin 
pared very thin. Put to it new ale yeaſt to ſet it a work 
ing, which let it do for 24 hours or longer (if you ple, 
two or three days) then having taken off the yeaſt, put 
up into a caſk, and when it has done working, ſtop it b 
well, and let it ſtand for two months, then bottle it, and 
2 month it will be fir for drinking. 

This wine made with this quantity of liquor, it w 
keep a year or more. | RO Bs 


LEMON WATER 


Take half a dozen large lemons, pare them very thin, | 
_=_ the pecls in three quarts of - brandy for ſix or ſcy 
2 $5 2 | ; f | . . 1 
Beil two quarts of ſpring water, with a pound of dout 
refined ſugar to a thin ſyrup, ſcumming it clear, then a 
a little cinnamon, with five or fix cloves, two large blad 
of mace, and a little nutmeg ; boil theſe a little longert 
they have given it a fine flivour; then ſet it by to co 
and if you pleaſe paſs it through a jelly bag while hl 
mix both theſe liquors together when the former is qu 
cold, and bottle the mixture. l 
This is a pleaſan cordial, and may be uſed in all a 
where a cordial dram is required. N 
Orange water may be prepared after the ſame manner. 


LEMON or ORANGE Water. 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts, {et 
or orange peel half a pound, diſtil and ſwecten with th 
quarters of a pound of fine ſugar, | 


T make LEMON WAFERS. . 


Put fine fifted ſugar into ſpoons, colouring each ſpe 
with a ſeveral colour; wet it with whe juice of a lem 
this is to paint the waters, cut little ſquare papers ot; 
thick but very fine paper; then having wetted a {pools tc 
of ſugar with | the juice of lemon, ſo that it is proiutr: 
ſtiff, — lng ns over the fire till _ 8 _ le fre 
is juſt ſcalding hot, then put a tea f. on the pi 
s jul IDE P 1 8 8 ſore 


5 L E 


reading it equally all over the paper very thin; then hav- 
p ſcalded the colours, paint them of what colour you 
ure a mind co, 8 7 
When you perceive it to grow dry, pin it at the two 
vers, and when they are cold, and you have made as 
uny as you deſign, put them in a box, and ſet them a 
by or two by che fire; then having wetted the papers with 
dur finger dipt in water on the outſide ; let them lie a little, 
u the papers will come off. 41 

lou may make the colours as follows: The red with 
mine, the blue with ſmalts, the green with powder cal- 
dpreen earth, and the yellow with ſaffron ſteeped in le- 
un juice. | 


LETHARGY. It may be known, when a perſon 1s 
reatened with this diſtemper, by his head beginning to 


outmble, he grows ſluggiſh, perceives a ſtupor upon him- 
and is incline'd to ſleep, Ec. 8 
1:4 When a perſon perceives theſe ſymptoms he ſhould pre- 


ily let about the uſing a moderately dry and hot regi- 
en, blecd twice or thrice, and purge. el 
For the cure, take fix grains of Crocus Metallorum, a 
um of cinnamon, ten grains of cloves, in four ounces. of 
lite wine; let theſe infuſe all night, with half an ounce 
| ſugar; filtrate it, and let the patient take it in the 
orning faſting for two mornings ; and let him alfo take 
e following tneezing powder. ED 

Take bettony, laurel, ſage, tobacco, orange and lemon 
xl, of each equal quanties, reduce all into a fine pow: 
h and let it be taken morning and evening. 


Other Remedies are. 


* of tobacco, the doſe is from two drams to ſix. 
e oil of Guajacum rectiſied, the doſe is from two drops 
1 „„ | | 
vrup and emetick wine, the doſe from half an ounce 
two or three a ounces. 6 | 
The volatile ſpirit of ſal armoniack, the doſe from ſix 
s to twenty. ES 

tract of Balm- gentle, and carduus benedictus, the 
Me from a ſcruple to a dram. > 
te volatile ſpirits of vipers, hartſhorn, ivory, urine, 


he doſe from fix grains to ſixteen. 
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Alfo all medicines good againſt au apoplexy, are af 
og for a lethargy, and are uſeful in an exileyh - ol 


I. ETTICES are good for the ſtomach, are nouriſhing 
and compoſing to ſleep; they open the body; but an in 
moderate uſe of them is prejudicial to the eye-fiphtan 

the natural heat, ſo as to render incapable for cop 
lation; they ſhould therefore be eaten rather boil'd th: 
raw, and alſo mixed{with taragon, rocket, onions, garlick, & 
and 1t is proper to drink good white wine after them 
but if they be waſhed, one of their beſt qualities is take 
away. | 
They ſhould not be eaten by phlegmatick people, or th 
either {pit blood, or have a diſpoſition to it; however the 
cool the heart, ſoften the belly, and breed good blood 
the juice of them mixt with oil of roſes allays the head 
ach, and will compoſe people in fevers, their forehead 
temples being rubb'd with them. 

They are uſed in gargles mix'd with pomgranate juice, f 
im poſthumations in the throat. | | 
The ſeed being ſteep'd in water, in which red hot fe 
has been quench'd, with a very little pulveriſed ivory, Mee 
ſovereign for the whites in women, and being taken in emu m 


ſions, are good againſt heart in urine. 
J dreſi a LEVERET:. 


Lard one ſhoulder and the leg, and let the other! 
main in its natural condition; then roaſt it, and ſerve it u 
with ſweet ſauce, or elſe with vinegar and pepper, and g 
niſn with a marinade. _ {213210 | 

When you roaſt leverets, you ought to embrue them wi 
their own blood, as well as hares, and to lard them . 
thin ſlices of bacon; and they are commonly eaten vil 
pepper and vinegar, or with {weet ſauce made of lu; 
cinnamon, pepper, wine and vinegar. 


To dreſs a LEVERET after the Swiſs «ay. Wil. 


Cut her into quarters, and lard with ſlips of bacon; ey 
them in broth with a little wine, ſeaſon'd with ſalt, peppi po 
and cloves; then fry the liver and the blood with fe 0 
flour and mingle all together, adding a little vinegar, dl t 
olives, capers and lemon ſlices for garniture, LEV 


L E 
LEVE RET Portage after the Italian way. 


(ut the leveret into quarters; lard with ſlips of bacon, 
en fry them with lard, then ſtew them in good broth, 
ith a little white wine, ſalt, cinnamon, lemon peel, cur- 
ns and dates. | 55 Drop 
Then dreſs the whole meſs upon ſoaked cruſts, and ſerve 


encls of pomegranate. 
Wn To kill LICE. 


Theſe vermin may not improperly be called a diſtemper, 
rthe manner of peoples living contributes to the breed - 
them, as ſlothfulneſs and uncleanlineſs, and the omiſſion 
clean linnen. | | 

$ that this diſtemper may happen as well to the rich 
the poor, by their intemperance and irregular living 3 
e proceeding from much corrupted moiſture, which na- 
re ſends forth thro' the pores of the ſkin. 

The way to be freed from this vermin, is to alter their 
duct, be bled twice or thrice, be purged as often as there 
xcafion ; and let them rub themſelves with the following 
matum. | | 

Take an ounce of the juice of ſcabious, three drams ot 
e powder of white hellebore, two ounces of turpentine, and 
clame quantity of hogs-greaſe. E | 


SYRUP of LIFE. 


This medicine is effectual in prolonging life, roſtering 
ilch in oppoſition to all diſtempers ; diſpels the heat of 


ne than a ſmall part left, the reſt having been waſted, 
"ll not only preſerve that which is found Pat alſo reſtore 
infected part. | þ 

bis alſo a preſervative againſt the gout, is ſovereign in pains 
tie ſtomach, dizzineſs, megrims, iciatica ; and in general 

Tal inward diforders. OP, # 5 

| is affirm'd that if but one ſpoonful of this ſyrup be taken 


n; Vi") day, the perſon ſhall have no occa ſion for a phyſician 
pero pothecary but may ſpend his life in good health ; tor it 
th 100880 not fuffer any ill humours to remain in the body but will 


WT 


gel them all. 
LEV 1 


a a To 


p to table with lemon juice, garniſhing with ſlices or 


: bowels, heals decay'd lungs, of which if there be no 
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LI. 
To prepare this Syrup. 


Take four pounds of the juice of the herb mercury, poun 
of the juice 8 ze, vis. from the tops of the leaves; f 
pounds of the beſt hony, boil it all, ſcum, ſtrain a 
clarify it. 5 
Alſo infuſe two ounces of gentian roots ſlic'd in a pint a 
half of good white wine over hot embers for 24 hours, fi 
ring it often; then put in the infuſion above mentioned, a 
boil the whole gently together to the conſiſtence of a ſytup 
You may, (if you pleaſe) infuſe four ounces of garden ff 


root with the gentian in the white wane. 


_ TILY is a flower whoſe parts are endow'd with ſere 
ſovereign vertues; the roots, fry'd and roaſted, and aft 
| wards bruis'd*in oil of roſes are good to cure burnings; 
unded with honey, it is alſo good for cut nerves and di 
„ for cleanſing ulcers, curing the itch and t 
mange. 
It will render the face beautiful, take away wrinkles a 
extend the ſkin ; ſo that is fit for the uſe of ladies, preferab 
to any thing elſe, becauſe tho it is a beautifier, it will 
be prejudicial to the ſkin if us'd even to, and in old age. 
he juice of the roots of lilies boil'd in a braſs pot wi 
ſome honey 1s an excellent medicine for the cure of old 
cers and green wounds. | 
The ſeed of lilies being drank in wine or ſome other liq 
is a very good remedy againſt the ſtinging of ſerpents; e 
leaves and the ſeeds being made into a plaiſter cures \ 
Anthony's fire. The parts of this plant are endow'd with, 
many virtues that it would be tedious to enumerate them. 


LIME TREE. 


* 
oY 


The medicinal vertues are, as follows; the berries reduc 
to powder are good for the cure of a diſſentery, and toll 


the bleeding of the noſe; the diſtill'd water of them is ge 

againſt apoplexies, epilepſies, trembling of the heart, gra oc 

and vertigoes. | e 
IINNEN Scorching or Saining. ben 


If the ſcorching has not goo too far, boil two ounce! 
fullers earth in half a pint of white wine vinegar; the 


' quantity of caſtile ſoap, and a quart of fair water, with 
oni 


L 1 

tions quartered and half an ounce of hen dung, till it be- 

ins o gro ſtickiſh . then ſet 1t by to cool, and when it is 

fort of jelly, put in a little ſtarch and white wine, ſpread 
the ſcorch'd part of the linen, and if it be but ſlightly 

it will ſoon recover it, but if the linen is ſtained, take 


ik, preventing it from curdling ; and if the linen has been 


6, and ſuffer it to lie on all night, and when that is taken 
| wet the place with the juice of a lemon and the ſtains 


ö 8 


ſoon diſappear. 
POMATUM for the LIpS. 


lake an ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds, extracted 
tout the help of fire, and a dram or rather more of mut- 
fuet, freſh kill'd; adding to it a little orkanet to give it 
N ; boil all theſe together and the pomatum is 
ſhed, | © 

du may uſe the oil of jeflamin, inſtead of the oil of 
et almonds or that of ſome other flower, if you would 
e the pomatum finely ſcented. Career 


* Another POMATUM for chopp'd LIPS. | 


ike four ounces of freſh butter, the ſame quantity of 
grapes peel'd ; two ounces of new wax and halt an 
ce of orkanet ; ſet all together upon the fire till the wax 
butter is melted, then ſtrain the maſs through a linen 
d and apply this pomatum on the chopt lips at night 
you go to bed; this is likewiſe good for hands and 


1 


LIQUOR ro make, that will give a Wine Taſte 
to all Sorts of Liquors. 
te what quantity of clary flowers you Pete pound 
8 ego porgng to them as much lees of: wine as will 
them; then let them lie and macerate for ſome days; 
diftl and rectify them thrice on the flowers, and if you 
bme drops of this diſtillation into water or {ome other 
I, it will make it taſte like muſcadine. 


Bb "oh 


) ounces of Caſtile ſoap, boil it to a jelly in a quart. of 


nd by fruits or the like, ſpread it on as you do fullers. 
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2 mite a LIQUOR hat is as good or rathy 
better than white Nine. 
27370- deo MOHOUNSD nennen one: 

Take good white grapes, ſqueeze the juice, and take qt 
the ſeeds, which throw away; of which put about à hundte 
weight into a half hogs-head; Paris meaſure'; to theſe ad 
of cinnamon, cloves, ginger in long pepper and nutmeg 

dow der, of each half an ounce; and of muſtard ſeed an ou 
and a half; then fill the caſł with the maſs made with 
N newly ſqucez d or trod; but do not fill the hog 

ead by near a foot and ſtop the bung, cut a little hole int 
middle in the form of a G, that ſo the {ſpirit of the wi 
may exhale as little as may be in the working, and wh 
it has done working and 1s ſettled a little, you may dray 
and drink it; and fill up the veſſel again with good cle 
water in the ſame proportion as you draw the wine. 

You muſt have a cane that paſſes croſs the hogs-he 
and is pointed at the end, that ſo may it paſs down tot 
bottom; and you muſt bore holes through it at cert 
diſtances with a gimlet that ſo the water may paſs throu 
theſe little holes and mingle with the wine. 

You muſt ſtop the lower end of the cane, which i t 
. ſmalleſt, and which ſhould be pointed, with a ſtopple 
ſome wooden peg, and the upper end which is near the b 
of the caſk muſt be ſtopp'd with a piece of linen cloth, p 
or paper, and the hole afterwards ſtopp'd with a cor 
— on; elſe to prevent the air from gettinginto the 
Through this cane you are to pour in water with a fun 
in proportion to the wine that you draw out; and it is ni 
naſe of that the water that is put in may not trouble the wi 
and} that it may penetrate every way into the hogſhe 
and be well mix d with the wine. | 

But when you put in water. you muſt not draw of it 
after it has ſtood 24 hours, 1 

Nor muſt you put in more than a hundredth part of it 

time, that the wine may not be weakened too much atat 

and put in the fame quantity in the lieu of it, ande 

a little leſs ; and by this method it will grow as ſtrong 

was before; till you perceive it grows weaker; then fort 
to put in any water, „ | 


LIQUORI 


L 1 TT 
D. LORME's RED LIQOUR or BROTH. 


Take agrimony, borage, bugloſs, dandelion, dog-prafſs 
nel, ſtrawberry. plants, of each one handful. 

The roots of theſe may be uſed when the herbs them- 
les cannot be had, and they are better than the herbs theni- 


_ 5": | . | | ; 
Boil all theſe for two hours and more in an earthen veſſel 
ut will hold five quarts and upwards of water, and when 
„ have drunk this water, you may put in more, and the 
vnd ſeems to be as good as the firit, 


ter, efpetially in ſummer time, for then the water will be 
jt to grow four. 15 ff. 
After the pot has been taken off the fire, pour a pint of 
er into it, and ſo leave it without any more boiling ; and 
this means the bitterneſs of the herbs will be taken off. 
This may be drank in the morning faſting and before ſup- 
provided it be four hours after eating. 
Ir. De Lorme who us'd this medicine liv'd to the age of 
04 Years. | | | 


Dr. St. Catherine's LIQUOR of HEALTH: 


Tike three pints of the beſt oats, cleanſe thein well and 
uh them and, having allo a pennyworth of wild ſuccory 
it, freſh gathered (which is about a ſmall handful) boil 
m together in fix full pots of river water for three quar- 
5 of an hour, boil it but moderately ; then add half ati 
Ince of mineral chryſtal, and two or three ſpoonfuls of the 
t eating hiony ; boil all together for about half an hour; 
jan it and put in an earthen pitcher and Jet it cool. 
Two handfonie glaſſes of this water may be every drank 
ming faſting and the ſame quantity in the afternoon 2, 3; 


„ and the party may go about his buſineſs as uſual. 

The Author took this remedy three times a year, vis. 
ore the coming m of winter, about Eaſter and in the e 
be of ſummer ; by vertue of which he is {aid to have liv 
Amoſt 120 bears. Bebe N 


LIQUORISH: 


The juice is thickened as Zycium is, and is very good for 
R Bb 2 — 


Take notice that the roots muſt not be always left in the 


hours after dinner; and this may be continued for 14 or 15 
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the aſperity of the throat; but you muſt not ſuffer it to d 
ſolve under your tongue. 

It is very good for pains in the ſtomach, breaſt and liver 
if it is drank in boil'd wine, it cures itchings in the bladds 
and pains of the kidneys; the juice of liquoriſh when di 

ſolv'd quenches thirſt, and it is good to be apply d to wound 
the decoction of the root when freſh, ſerves for the fin 
purpoſes as above. 5 


To dreſs the LIVER and CROW of an the. 


Take theſe with the {weet-breads ſoon after the hog 

been kill'd, cut the liver in pieces, twice as big as a walny 

but not in thin pieces (as moſt people do) for then they v 
become hard in the dreſſing. | 

Alſo cut the crow and {weet-breads into {lips about 
breadth of two fingers: then par-boil the pieces of liver 1 
having ready a thick batter of flour, water and eggs, ſeaſor 
with a little ſalt; and having alſo ſome red ſage ſhred ye 
fine, grated bread and beaten pepper, mix all theſe 1; 
together; and having heated butter or lard very hot i 
frying pan dip the crow and {weet-bread in the batter ; 4 
immediately dip the pieces of liver in the mixture of bre 
lage, Sc. and put them into the pan. 

When the meat is enough, ſet it to drain before thef 
and then dip the bits of liver into the batter; and after t 
into the crumb bread and give them a turn or two in the] 
over a quick fire: then drain them alſo and ſerve them 
hot with butter and muſtard. | 


LIVER-WORT or HEPATICA 


It is a plant of aſtringent and vulnerary qualities, and 
plycd to the ſores of the Hemorrhoids; it alio good in dile 
of the lungs, ſuch as aſthma's, and an inveterate cougi 
alſo for tetters, and other cutaneous diſtempers, . 


LIVER-PUDDINGS. 


Boil a pound of hogs liver, grate it fine; add a po 
of marrow or beef ſuet ſhred ſo fine as to go through a 
lender, and grate alto the crum of a two penny white | 
boil a quart of cream with a blade of mace, ſweeten it! 
Jugar, grate in a nutmeg, mix all together; beat ha 
dozen eggs, add a little alt, and a ſpoonful of orange. flo 
ä _— | -» -M 


L O 


"ter; all which being well mixt together, fll the ſkins : If 
u would add currants, they muſt be firſt plump'd. 


LOATHING of MEAT, Sc. in Swine. 


sometimes ſwine not only will loath their meat; but will 
mit it up again; and tho' it is not mortal, yet has this 
1 :Fc& to reduce them very much in their fleſh. To correct 
ts: Give them raſpings of ivory or harts-horn dry d in a 
n with ſalt, and mix'd with their meat, which ſhould be 
wher ground beans and ground acorns, or if theſe are wan- 
jw, give them barley indifferently broken in a mill and 
104 with the things above-mentioned, or you may give 
em madder mix'd with their meat. 


| T6 make LOBSTER LOAVE S. 
Take three ſmall lobſters, pick out all the meat, ſhred 


alittle ; brown a piece of butter with flour in a ſauce- 
n; then ſtir in a ſmall quantity of onion, and parſly three 
nes as much as onion very finely ſhred, and put in a little 
per, a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, three or four ſpoonfuls 
gary, the yolks of three eggs well beaten; ſtir all theſe 
er the fire in the brown butter; then put in the lobſter 


er WJ fiir them together a little; then having three French 
he ls, cut a round piece out of the top of each and pick out 
em crum; but take care not to break holes through the ſides 


them; fill up the hollows of the loaves with the former 
xtures: then ſtop the holes with the pieces you cut out, 
e them and tie them round with pieces of tape. 

Then having made ſome dripping boiling hot in a frying 
b; juſt dip the rolls in — and throw them into the 
full of ſcalding fat: as ſoon as they are criſp take them 
% unbind them. 8 | * hi 
After the ſame manner you may make ſhrimp or other 
nes, | ny 


LOBSTER-PYES. 
bil the lobſters, pick them out of the ſhells : ſlice the 
Sand. claws thin; and ſeaſon them with pepper, a little 
Ke and nutmeg beaten fine; take the bodies with ſome 
end ſhred fine, and a little grated bread; and ſeaſon it at 
et; then take the yolks of raw eggs to make it ſit to 


ulkd up in balls; lay all into the pye with butter at the 
. B b 3 bottom 
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liquor, and drink it all up, tho' theſe hot things are not! 


and it will jelly, and if it be ſet in a cool veſſel and pla 


Lo 


bottom and top of the fiſh; and ſet it into the oven; when i 
comes out pour in a ſauce of ſtrong gravy, oiſter liquor, an; 
white wine thickened with the yolk of egg. This is to be 
— e | 1 


e 15:4...  IOQOSENESS. 


18 1 3» * 7 | 2 RES” 0 

| Boil two drams of Ipicacuana in claret and water in equ; 
quantities, till more than ene half is waſted ; ſtrain and ad 
to it a ſpoonful of oil, and give it in a gliſter to the perl! 
afflicted. This is a quantity for a ſtrong man; for a we 
perſon or a child the quantity of Picacuana muſt be leſs, | 
+ This has cur'd the moſt violent illneſs of that fort. 


Another. 


, 
4 


Take an ounce of cinnamon and as much ginger ; lic 
both "ſmall and ſtrew it on a chafing diſh of coals, over whic 
let the patient fit as long as the fume laſts. 2 


For a LOOSENESS and BLOODY FLUX. 


Put the yolks of two new laid eggs into a glaſs of ſtron 
cinnamon water, brandy, rum, roſa ſolis or any {pirituo 


Proper to be us d; but in the greateſt extremity ; becaul 
chewing of rhubarb is as certain and carries off ti 


Another for the Same. 


Take a quart of new milk, ſet it on the fire, till it bol 
then ſcum it and let it boil more, then ſcum it again 
Jong as any ſcum will riſe; let it ſtand till it is almoſt col 
then put into it a penny worth of aqua vita and let it ſtan 


it will kcep good two or three days. 


| Another, 


- Grate and pound three nutmegs very fine, and take the 


weight, in cinnamon and pound it as fine; then make it HA 


2 moiſt paſte with a new laid egg; make the maſs into lit 
cakes and dry them in a ſhovel over a gentle fire, cat in 
morning faſting, a piece about the bigneſs of a half co 
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nd another at four in the afternoon, and a third going to 
e SOT 99 YEYSLDOR - 2 | * = 
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For @ LOOSENESS and GRIPES. 


1 ww . 


Ing 


Take one dram of Venice treacle, three drops of oil of 
wiper and as many of oil of cinnnamon, which mix with 20 
uns of rhubarb; make this into a bolus and take it at 
wht when you go to bed. ; * 

The next morning while it works drink warm poſſet drink 
which mallows have been infus'd. Doe | 

This has effected cures, when the caſe has been very dans 


ous, 
Another for the Same. 


Infuſe a pound of poppies in half a pint of ſpirit of wine; 
[ this take a large . with 6 drops of oil of juniper 

a glaſs of cherry water, ſweetened with double refin'd 
war, 

This will give caſe in extreme pain. 

The oil and ſugar muſt be firſt mixt together before it 1s 
it into the liquor, or it will not mix. 


Avother. 
Boil a large ſpoonful of plantane ſeed in half a pint of 


ung water till it comes to a quarter of a pint ſtrain it, 
ſeeten it with double refin'd ſugar and drink it all up. 

kepeat this, if there be occaſion, tho' it often cures at 
. 


by LOVAGE. 1 
ly The herb, root and ſeeds are accounted of a hot quality 2 


ſeed js good in diſtempers of the bladder, reins, and 
ken ; the root being 1 in ſome liquid is good againſt 
ſinging of adders, It is alſo good for a cough aan 
„bb i. 1 © 


,,  LUCATELLUS BALSAM 

Iike half a pound of yellow wax, melt it in a little 
ary wine, oil of olives and Venice turpentine waſh'd in roſe 
fer of each three quarters of a pound, boil them until the 


1 

11 

3.4 
4 


thing as to the goodneſs of the medicine; and therefore thy 


L U 


wine is evaporated, and ſet it up till it is almoſt cold, a 

then ſtir in an ounce of red ſaunders and preferve it f 
5 ; 

uſe. eee Ei. 7 
This is the way that it is commonly made, but Dr. yy 

objects ne the melting the wax in canary, as allo t 

waſhing the turpentine in roſe water, as not availing an 


if the materials are all good in their kinds, he adviſes th 
as ſoon as the wax and turpentine are melted to ſtir int 
faunders without any boiling at all. | 
And as to the ſaunders it ſelf, that it anſwers not any e 
as a balſamick neither internal or external, and if it be) 
in only for the ſake of colour this may be better done | 
boiling dragons blood in the eil for ſome time and keep 
it from burning, it may be brought up to what degree 
colour, and that a more elegant red than the ſaunders wi 
produce; which laſt way is us'd in ſome of our hoſpitals 
This balſam is recommended for an internal vulnera 
and is good in ſuch coughs as give reaſon to ſuſpect tube 
cles and ulcerations in the lungs and alſo for all internal d 
cays from the like cauſes whether ſeated in the breaſt or a 
other part. 5 | 
It is alſo good for accidential bruiſes and inward þleedin 
It is good in cleanſing and healing green wounds and ulce 
that arc not of too long ſtanding ; but that made witho 
Jaunders in the latter caſes is beſt, that being a vaſt pre 
dice to the wound, rather fouling than cleanſing it. 
The doſe given inwardly is from one to two drams at 
time with a little ſugar or ſome pleaſant conſerve, 


A LUMBER PYE. 


Take a pound of lean veal free from ſtrings, ſhred it ve 
fine, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, cloves and mace powderet 
ſweet herbs dry d and powdered, lemon peel grated; to vH 
add a little lemon juice, five or fix buttered eggs and th 
large ſpoonfuls of. grated bread. Theſe ingredients be! 
well mix'd together and made into a paſte or as forc'd me 
for balls about the ſize of ſmall walnuts; then take two 
three large veal ſweet-breads and cut them in pleces, 1 
having ready a pint of muſhroom buttons well clean d, 
the yolks of eight hard eggs cut into halves, alſo a dozen 
cocks combs well ſcalded and clean'd cover the bottom 0 
diſh, with good paſte, lay theſe with a ſcaſoning of falt 1 
Pepper, laying bits of butter on the paſte at the n 


mY” LU 

jou may if you pleaſe put a half a pound of currants, ha- 
laid the meat and all in lay over it a quarter of a pound 
narrow and about fix ounces of butter, and then cloſe up 


E "23 


e. | 
ſuit before it is ſet into the oven, half a pint of water muſt 


th 
put into it, and when it comes out half a pint of white 
ta e warm'd, and ſerve it up to table hot. #229 

thi | | 


For LUNACY or MADNESS. 


Boil three large handfuls of ground ivy ſhred ſmall, in 
pquarts of wine, till there is but one third part remaining; 
e Hen ſtrain it and add to it fix ounces of the beſt fallad oil; 


c ointment and chafe his head with it. 

Then take freſh herbs bruis'd and apply them plaiſter- 
le, tying it on the top of the head very hard. | 
Repeat this every other day 10 or 12 times; and give the 


11 
ube ent three ſpoonfuls of ground ivy every morning faſting 
. glals of beer for the firſt 10 days. 


his is Dr. Wadenfelds remedy with which a perſon is ſaid 
have cured 60 lunatick perſons. | 


ule The Diſtemper in Swine call'd the LUNGS. 
tho | 


m diſtemper which ſome farmers call Lungs others 
thirſt, | EVE 
t proceeds from want of water, nor are they ever 
je& to it but in ſummer time; or where water is 
ting. 

The remedy 1s to give them water freſh and fre- 
ently, or elſe they will be apt to have an over-heat in 
ir liver, which will cauſe this diftemper, and when at- 
ere ed with it the cure is to pierce both cars of the hog 
l to put into each hole a leaf, and ftalk of black hel- 
re, a little bruiſed, 


MACAROONS. 


lit up to an ointment, ſhave the patients head, warm 
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MACAROONS. .. 
GCAL'D and blanch a pound of almonds and blanch thrg 


ing them into cold water, then drain them, wipe then 
and dry them in a mortar, moiſtening them at the 9 tin 
with a little orange: flower- water, or the white of an eg 
that they may not oil; then pound them again with a pou 
of powder ſugar, and the white of three or four eggs, hayi 
pounded all well together, dreſs the macaroons on pap 
with a ſpoon in order to be bak'd with a gentle fire ; whi 


they are half done, you may ice them over if you pleaſe 


MACKEREL, 7o dre/5. 


Salt them, ſlit oricut them a little along the back, to mal 
then take ſalt, with oil, pepper, fine ſalt and fennel. 

They may be allo wrapt up in the ſame green fennel 
order to be roaſted while a ſauce is preparing for thim ma- 
with burnt butter, fine herbs chopt ſmall, falt, nutmeg, k 
nel, capers, ſcalded gooſeberries, and a little vinegar, a I 
ſerve them up to table garniſhed with ſlices of lemon. * 


250 PICKLE MACKEREL call'd Caveach, ai 


Divide the mackerel into five or fix round pieces, allow "1 
for the 1eaſoning of half a dozen fiſh, a handful of ſalt, 0 
ounce of - beaten a pepper, three large nutmegs, and a lit ch 
mace, mix the ſpices and ſalt well together, and having il ; of 
two or three holes in each piece, thruſt in the ſeaſoning ui 
your finger ; and rub the nee? all over with the ſeaſon! 
try them brown in oil, and ſet them by till they are colt 
then put them into vinegar, covering them with oil. P 
they are well covered they will keep good a great whil 


MACROBIAN FILLS or Pills for prolonging Tife 
Take eight ounces of the beſt aloes, four ounces of gi 


maſtick, and two ounces of Engliſh ſaffron, and fix ounces 


M A 


mh; extract the aloes and ſaffron with brandy, and the 
rh and maſtick with the beſt ſpirit of wine; join theſe 
actions, which muſt be by a Balnes marte, filtered, eva- 
rated and diſtill'd. i | 

When the 8 thick and are covered with a good 
lele, let the veſſel cool, then take it out of the furnace, 
dpour it into a glaz d carthen veſſel, and ſer it on the fire 
rporate, or in the ſun, and with a ſtick ſtir about the 
er that ſubſided under the ſaid ſkin, then make it up into 
II of the weight of 3. 4. 5 or 6 grains. Th 
Of theſe take one in the evening juſtbefore you eat the 
bit of ſupper whether it be bread meat or pottage. 
This will keep the body open, ſo that the perſon will have 
bol every morning. It will deſtroy ſuperfluous hnmours, 
. e natural heat and all the internal faculties, and 
long life. 8 : 

Thcks pills are not to be taken oftener than twice a 
ck. : 7 


For the BITE of «a MAD DOG. 


Take balm, betony, the leſſer centaury, comfrey, mint, 
ſuyn's wort, plantain, poly pody, the leaves of rue, the leſſer 
b vervain and common wormwood, of each equal quan- 
Is; let them be gathered in the month of Zune ty d up in 
ales, and wrapp'd up in papers, and hung up to dry in 
ady airy place ; and when you would uſe them, reduce 
m into a fine powder by pounding and fifting them through 
ln ſieve. | 
Give the patient from two or three drams of this powder 
I half a dram of the powder of v pore fleſh, in a glaſs of 
d white wine in a morning faſting, for 52 days running. 
i = bite has been near the head or face you muſt double 
_ IgA | 
iis is the French method, which cautions the waſhing 
wound with water, contrary to our Engl: practice of 
g tothe ſea for that purpoſe. | 2 
but ſince it is neceſſary to cleanſe the wound from the 
n and blood, it will be beſt to waſh it with campho- 
kd ſpirit or ſpirit of myrrh. | 


Another for the Same. 


jou can procure the liver of the dog, dry it and powder 


it immediately, and give the quantity from three to fix cn 
ces of 1t in wine, ſyrup, or any vehicle in which the patic 
can take it bcſt. | | | 
Let this be done, if poſſible within 24 hours. 
This is recommended as the beſt medicine yet diſcoren 
for that malady. | 


Dr. Mz av's Recerpt for the Cure of a Bite of a MAD DO( 


Let the patient be blooded at the arm, 9 or 10 ound 
Take of the herb called in Latin, Lichen cinereus terre 
in Engliſh, Ash: coloured Ground Liverwort, clean d, dry 
and powdered, half an ounce; of black pepper powders 
two drachms. Mix theſe well together, and divide t 

wder into four doſes, one of which muſt be taken eye 
morning faſting, for four mornings ſucceſſively, in half a 5 
of cow's milk warm: After thete four doſes are taken, f 
patient muſt go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or rin 
every morning Ar, for a month; he muſt be dipt all on 
but not ſtay in (with his head above water) longer than h 
2 minute, if the water be very cold: After this he muſt 
in three times a week for a fortnight longer. The Liche 
a very common herb, grows generally in ſandy and bar 
ſoils all over England, the right time to gather it is in 
month of October or November. 1 


MADDER. The decoction of the roots of this plant, 
duc'd to powder and taken to the weight of half a dram, p 
vokes urine and womens menſes; and being boil'd in hony-1 
ter, removes obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, kidneys and won 
and is an infallible remedy for the overflowing of the gall. 

The branches and leaves being pounded and taken in y 
is good againſt the ſtinging of ſerpents; the root being applj 
will help the delivery of a woman 1n travel and bring a 
the after-burthen, 


MALLOWS have the qualities of mollifying and dil 
ving, and are ſomewhat aſtringent, and are uſeful in al 
rhæas, dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. | 

The root being boiled in water with wine or hony, or 
ply'd alone to green wounds, the king's evil, impoſthum 
diſtempers of the breaſt, ruptures, hernia's, ſprains and ch 
neſſes of the nerves is excellent for the cure of all th. 
evils ; for it diſſolves, ripens, di/jeſts, breaks and reſtotes 
boil'd and mix'd with hog or gooſe-greaſe and turpeni! 
If it be apply'd to the womb it allays the hardneß 0 
and takes away the inflammation, T- 


M A 
decoction of the root in wine being drank, is good againſt 
he ſtoppage of urine, catarrhs, ſciatica's, ſtone cholicks and 

tures. | : | ] 
a0 in vinegar and the mouth being waſh'd therewith 
Lys the pain of the tooth- ache. N 

| The ed, either green or dry, ſteep'd in vinegar and ex- 
xd to the ſun, will take away the redneſs of the face; and 
kecoct ion of its ſeeds is good for a looſeneſs and dy ſentery. 


M A I, of 5 
The pale malt 1s the loweſt and ſlackeſt dry'd of any, and. 


at which has had a leiſure fire, a ſufficient time allowed it 
the kiln, a due care taken in the management of it, the 
ur of the grain will remain in its full quantity, and thereby 
duce . greater length of wort, than the brown, high 
d malt. ts | 

And for this reaſon it commonly ſells for one or two ſhil- 
ws a quarter more than the brown. 

This pale malt is alſo more nouriſhing to the body of any 
hers, as being in this ſtate the moſt {imple and neareſt to 
original — corn, that will retain an alcalous and bal- 
nick quality much longer than brown malt; the tender 
jung of this malt bringing its body into ſo ſoft a texture of 
s that moſt. of the great brewers brew it with ſpring or 
ll water, whoſe hard and binding properties (in their opi- 
on) agrees beſt with this looſe bodied malt, either in ales 
beers, and will alſo diſpence with hotter waters in brewing 
than the brown malt can. ts; | 

Ihe amber coloured malt is that which is dry'd in a me- 
un degree between the pale and the brown, and is very 
ach in uſe, as being free from either extream. 

The colour of it is pleaſant, the taſte of it agreable, and 
nature wholeſome ; for which reaſons many prefer it to all 
der malts: Some brew this malt with both hard and ſoft 
ters mixt, and ſome with hard, and ſome with ſoft ſingly. 
Pale and Amber malts that are dry'd with coak or culm, 
Ke acleaner, brighter, paler colour, than if dry'd with any 
zer fuel; becaule there is not ſmoke to darken and colour 
lr ſkins or huſks, and to give them an ill reliſh, which 
be malts dry'd with ſtraw, wood, fern, Sc. have either 
Bor more. 5 DET 
The coak or J7el/þ coal alſo makes more true or compleat 
lt than any other fuel; becauſe its fire gives both a gentle 
I certain heat; by which means the corns are in all their 
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MA 
hn gradually dry'd, and therefore theſe malts have pain 


uch reputation, that great quantities of them have been ys 
in moſt parts of our nation on account of their wholeſome n. 
tures and ſweet fine taſte. 

Next to the coak dry'd malt, that which is dry'd wit 
ſtraw is the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted ; but as the fire of th 
ſtraw is not ſo regular as the coak, the malt is made yi 
more uncertainty ; becauſe it is a difficult thing to keep it 

a moderate and equal heat, and alſo the malt 1s apt to tak 
ſomething of the taſte of the {moke, 

The Brown Malt is dry'd the ſooneſt and higheſt of an 
even till it is ſo hard that it is difficult to bite ſome of jj 

corns aſunder, and is oſten ſo cruſted or burnt that the mes 
part loſes a great deal of its eſſential ſalts and vital propert 
and therefore will not draw ſo much good drink as pale 
amber malts. e e nl ad re bales 
Many are of opinion that the brown malt cauſes the gray 
and ſtone, beſides what is commonly call'd the heart-burdn; a 
is by reaſon of its ſteely nature not ſo nouriſhing as Pale 
Amber Malts are; being very much impregnated with t 
_ fiery, ſmoaky particles of the kiln, and therefore the dri 
made with it ee ſooner ſharp and acid, than that mat 
from the Pale or Amber Malts, if they are all fairly brewe re 
And for this reaſon it is that the London brewers for tþ 
molt part uſe the Thames or New River waters for brewi 
this malt; by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of their qualities, whit 
better agree with the harſh qualities of this malt, than any 
the well or other hard waters, and make a luſcious ale 
keeping a little while; and a butt beer that will keep ve 
well for five or fix months; but after that time it genera 
grows ſtale, notwithſtanding there are 10 or 12 buſhel allo 
to the hogſhead, and it be hop d accordingly. © 

Brown Malts are far the molt part dry'd with ſtraw, we 
or fern, Sc. That which is dry'd with ſtraw is by far 
beſt; but that which is dry'd with wood has a very unna 
ral taſte; but this ill taſte it loſes in 9 or 10 months, 4 

likewiſe the ſtrength of the great quantity of hops, us d 
brewing it by the London brewers - 
The malt that is dry'd with fern has alſo 4 rank, diſagtt 
able taſte, given it by the ſmoak of this vegetable. 
Some uſe half pale and half brown malt for brewing d 
beer, which makes very good beer; which ſeems to be et 
to account for, in that the pale being the ſlackeſt and Wir 
brown the hardeſt dry'd, muſt produce à mellow, good d 
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MA 
the help of a requiſite age, which will reduce thoſe two 
ktremes to a proper quality. | | 


of Grindins MALT. 


Much depends upon the grinding of malt, as to the good- 
;of drink; for if it be ground too ſmall, the flour of the 
alt will the more eaſily and freely mix with the water, and 
en cauſe the wort to run thick; and therefore the malt 
old be only juſt broke in the mill, to cauſe it to emit its 
int gradually, and incorporate its flour with the water after 
cha manner, that firſt a ſtout beer, then an ale, and af- 
ward a ſmall beer, may be had at one and the ſame brew- 
vs, and the wort will hold clear to the laſt. Y 

dome grind their malt a fortnight before they uſe it, an 

ep it in a dry place, from being influenced by too moiſt an 


rave, that it may become mellower by loſing in a 3 mea- 
e the fury of its harſh, fiery particles and ſteely quality, 
ale lich this ſort of malt acquires on the kiln ; however this, as 


ell as many other hard bodies, may be reduc'd by time and 
into a more ſoluble, mellow and ſoft condition, and then 
will imbibe the water, and give a natural, kind tincture, 
ne freely; by which a greater quantity and ſtronger drink 
iy be made, than if it were us d as ſoon as it comes from 
e mill, and be much ſmoother and better taſted. 

But pale malt will be fit for uſe in a weeks time, becauſe 
e letfure us'd in its drying, endows it with a ſoftneſs from 
e time it is taken out of the kiln, to the time it is brewed, 
7 ſupplies in that, what time and air muſt do in the brows 
? % 


[tis the practice in ſome countries to throw a ſack or two 
malt, as ſoon as it is ground, on a ſtone or brick floor, and 
re to let it lie, giving it one turn for a day or two; that 
tones or bricks may draw out the fiery quality that it re- 
yd from the kiln, and give the drink a ſoft, mild taſte. 


20 know good from bad MALTS. 


There are two ways for this. . 1 
Firt By the bite; break the malt croſs between the 
kb in the middle of it, or at borh ends, and if it taſteth 
ow or ſweet, has a round body, breakes ſoft, is full of 
— its length ; ſmells well, and has a thin ſkin, then 


Secondly. 
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."S&condly, By water, thus; Take a glaſs near full of vad 
and put in ſome malt, and if it ſwims it is right; but 
any fink to the bottom, then it is not true malt; but ſte) 
and retains ſome of the barley nature. | | 
Tho? indeed this is not an infallible rule; becauſe . 
2 corn of malt is rack'd ſplit or broke, it will then ih 
the water and ſink; but there may an allowance be gg 
for ſuch incidents, and ſtill room enough to paſs judyman 
© Thirdly. Malt that is truly made, hard and ſteely; b 
of ſo mellow a nature, that if forc'd againſt a dry boar 
will mark and caſt a white colour almoit like chalk. | 
Fourthly, Malt that is not rightly made, will be part In. 
it hard, and of a barley nature, and weigh heavier than thi 
which is true malt, ET 


' of BOILING MALT LIQUORS. 


Altho' it is ſaid elſewhere that an hour and half is requifſ$7: 
fite for boiling October beer and an hour for ale and ſmall 
beer: Let it ought to be remembered that no exact time ¶ Ia 
a certain rule in this caſe with ſome bre wers; for when loc ot 
hops arc boiled in the wort ſo long till they all fink ; ng 
ſeeds will ariſe and fall down again, the wort alſo will 
curdled and broke in ſmall particles, if it be examined 
a hand bow], but afterwards into larger as great pins heat 
and will appear clean and fine at top. 

This is fo much a rule with ſome, that they do not regiffbe 
time, but this fign, to know when the wort is boil'd enoug 
and when this will happen ſooner or latter to the quali 
of the barley, and according as it has been either well 
il malted. For if it comes off chalky or gravely lands, Nut 
commonly has the good property of breaking or curdli ted 
ſoon; but from tough . then it is longer, which 
ſome people is not a little valued; becauſe it ſaves time 
boiling, and conſequently the waſting of the wort. 

It ought to be obſerved that pale malt worts will 

boi! fo ſoon in the copper as the brown fort ; but when , 
ther of theſe worts boil; they ought to boil to the pur art 
for then they will break the ſooner and waſte leſs than Wit th 
they were kept ſimmering, and will alſo work more kind th 
* tun, drink ſmoother and keep longer. el 
Now all malt worts may be ſpoil d by being boul'd-cuind, 
too much or too little: If they be boil'd too long they will in in 
thicken, (for a wort may be boil'd to a ſalve) and at ir: 
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ch cauſe that it never will be rightly clear in the bar- 
| which is ſufficient to deter perions from the practices 
ling worts three hours. Again if worts be boil'd too 


«HDoleſome for the ſtomach, and all under boil'd drinks 

apt to grow ſtale and ſour, ſooner than thoſe which have 
{their full time in the copper. 

lou may take lit for granted, that no ale worts boil'd 
than an hour can be good; becauſe. as in an hours 

je they cannot acquire a thickneſs of body that will be a 

ment to them, ſo in leſs than an hour the rankor viſcid 


v prevent its running into coheſions, ropineſs and ſour- 
b; becauſe in ales there are not hops enough allow'd to 
this, which ſhould be ſupplied with good boiling, or 
© the drink will not be agreeable to man's body. 

To come to the criſis of the matter, both the boiling and 
it of the breaking and ee, of the wort ſhould be 
fulted ; for if it were to be boil'd an hour and then taken 
tof the copper before it was rightly broke, it would be 
ng management, for the drink will neither be fine nor whole 
be, and if it ſhould boil an hour and a half or two hours, 
bout regarding when the VENTS were in a right order 
it might be too thick; ſo 

woid both theſe extremes. 
herefore in October, and keeping beers, an hour and a 
ters good boiling is commonly ſufficient to have a 
wugh cured drink, for it will generally break in that time 


15 by length of boiling and by a quantity of hops 


MARCH-PANE 


dſt ſcald your almonds, throw them into cold water 
ln, wipe, and pound them in a marble mortar, ever 
mon moiſtening them with the white of an egg to pre- 
t them ſrom turning into oil. 
the mean time, let half the quantity of clarified ſugar 
doll d till it becomes feathered ; then either throw Ne 
nds into the ſugar by handfals, or pour the ſugar upon 
M into fome veſlel; and incorporate them well together 
ring them about with a it taking care that it ſtick 
| C not 


at 


come out of the copper fine, and in a right condition, 


E, then the drink will always taſte raw, mawkiſh and 


zof the ale cannot be ſufficiently broke and divided, fo 


that a due care is required 


be boiled enough; and becauſe in this there is a double 
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M A 
not to the bottom or ſides of the pan; even though it werd 
taken off the fire. 85 | 

You may know when it is enough, by paſſing the ha 
of your hand over it, if it does not flick to it, it is enough 


Then lay it upon powdered ſugar, and ſer it by to cool 


(all 


then roll it out into rolls, and cut it with certain mould 1 
and lay them on {lips of paper to be bak'd in an oven; n: 
that they may be heated only on one fide by the fire, f 
then ice over the other fide and bake it in like manner pur 
Then it may be made either round, long or oval, cui it 
or jagg d, or in the ſhape of an heart, ene 
| Foun 
MARIGOLDS. 

The flowers of marigolds are good to ſtrengthen the he: 
reſiſt poiſon and peſtilential fevers, which way ſocver ti Cu 
are taken. | mad; 


An ounce of their juice, and an ounce of the powder nn 
earth-worms, are an excellent remedy tor curing the ju 
dice: A water diſtill'd from this plant when in bloſſom, 
good againſt the redneſs and inflammation of the ec 
whether put into them or upon them. | 

As for the manner of uſing marigolds in peſtilential fere 
the preſcription is, to drink two ounces of the ju 
of its flower upon the firſt acceſs of the fever, a 
for the patient to lie down as ſoon as he has drank it, a 
to be covered warm in bed, if he ſweats plentitully it 
cure him; and the ſame is alſo a good remedy in quart 
agues. | 

Some ſay the juice of marigolds mixt with wine ine 
| vinegar is a ſovereign remedy to relieve the head and tothe 
acnes. 

And if the leaves of marigolds are often eaten they . 
improve the fight. | 


MARINADE, 1s a pickled meat, either of fle{h or f 
4A MARINADE of Chickens. "oper, 


Cut the chickens into quarters, and marinade them 
the juice of lemons and verjuice, or with vinegar, 4 
clove, pepper, chibols: or a bay leaf or two: Let them bali 
in this marinade for the ſpace of three hours, then ha; 
made a ſort of clear paſte or batter with flour, white N wh 
and the yolks of three eggs, drop the chickens into it, f 


M A 


{them in lard, and ſerve them up in the form of a py- 
mid, with fry'd parſley and flices of lemon. 


4A MARINADE of Pigeons. 


3 


Theſe are marinaded as chickens, then either ſlit them 
n the back, or cut them into quarters, that the marinade 
uy the better 8 the fleſh, leaving them three or 
jur hours in the marinade; then either dip them into 
ute, or flour them, 1 all over wet, fry them and 
eme them up with fry'd parſley ſtrew'd upon them and 
wund the diſh, adding a little vinegar and white wine. 


4 MARINADE of Partridges. 
0 (ut the partridges into two pieces, and ſleep them in a ma- 
made or pie k le as before directed, fry them after the {ame 


nner, and ſerve them up to table with garlick, vinegar 
ud white pepper. | 


Zo MARINADE Peal. 


This is prepared in order to garniſh other diſhes, cut- 
Ing the veal into flices as it were for Fricandoes or Scorch 
ops, and ſo of other things that are to be marinated. 


A MARINADE of Fiſh. 


Prepare and cleanſe the fiſh, then lay them in a marinade 
rinegar, ſalt and pepper, and chibbols; then flour, and 
them in refin'd butter, ſerve them up with fry d parſley, 
Nite pepper and orange juice. 


Another Way. 


Firſt fry them, then put them in the following marinade. 
ut ſlices of orange and lemon into a frying pan, with falt, 
"er, nutmeg, refin'd butter, vinegar and a bay leaf or 
o, and chibbols. and pour this ſauce upon the fiſh. 


MARJOR AM. The qualities of this herb is vulnerary, 
Fulick, hyſterick, and tor expelling wind. The leaves 
duc d to powder and taken as ſnuff, is good to throw out 
at which incommodes the brain. 1 
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roots of horſe-radiſh ſliced, and ten or twelve races of gi 


M E 
A decoction of it, is good for thoſe that incline to x dro 
fey, and alſo for ſtoppages of urine and the griping of thi 


guts. 


MAY BLOSSOM, or ay Tilly, or Lilly Convally, is 

a quality moderately cooling and digeſtive; the incarnate 
part of the flower being drank in water, is good againſtt 
quinſey and falling ſickne is in young children; and again 
adders, who tis ſaid will avoid the ſmoke of this her 
when it is burnt. „„ . ul anc 

The lefler ſort of this plant which is called Perry- Mygye 
is good againſt the heat of the ftomach if apply'd to it 
and alſo tor an inflammation of the eyes and groin, and th 
falling of the fundament. T4 | 


MEAD. 


Set ten gallons of clean water over a clear fire, an 
when it is warm put in a gallon of honey and four pound 
of ſugar, with two ſpoonfuls of coriander ſeed hes ; tw 


er; tie theſe up in a thin rag and boil them over a brif 
fre, till the ſcum is riſen, which take clean off, and po 
It into ſome open ſtone veſſel, and put in it 80 cloves an 
8 lemons ſplit into quarters, (the rind of half of them be 
ing peel'd off) put to it half a dozen or eight toaſts « 
white bread, ſpread over with ale yeaſt; then ſtop up t 
veſſel cloſe, 3 let it ſtand for eight or ten days, then bo 
tle it up, and in a weeks time it will be fit to drink; th 
if it be kept in a cool place, and well cork'd, it will bl 
much better at the fortnight's end. — | 

But ſome authors ſay, it will be better not to boil t 
bag of ſeeds and roots, but to put it into the mead, whe 
the toaſts and yeaſt are put in, or at the beginning of i 
fermentation ; becauſe the boiling of them deprives them 
much of their vertues, and efpecially the horſe-radiſh, whit 
can ſcarce bear a gentle fermentation without loofing its ve 
Tues. | | 

If you defign your mead for longer keeping, you mu 
add a greater quantity, even double or treble, which w 
then afford a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor, and in order to g 
it a rich flayour, 8 mace and nutmegs, of each toi 
drams beaten and tied in a cloth and put it into the cal 
and it may ſtand fix months in the veſſel before it Wi 

Dee | „ 8 
: | 5 Att 


ME 
Another Way. 


Take four gallons of water, and as much honey as will 
ke it bear an egg; add to this the rind of three lemons; 
lit, and ſcum it well as it riſes. Then take it off the 
i; then add the pieces of the three lemons, then pour 
no a clean tub or open veſſel, and let it work for three 
ys; then ſcum it well, and pour off the clear into the 
uk and let it ſtand open till it ceaſes making a hiſſing noiſe, 
kn ſtop it up cloſe ; and in three months it will be fine 
Aft for bottling. | 


MEASLED SWINE, 


This diſtemper may be diſcovered, by the ſwine's voice, 
ng much hoarſer than uſual ; their tongues will be pale, 
x their ſkin will be thick and full ef little bliſters about 
E bigneſs of peaſe. — | 

for the cure, ſome give the ſwine an infuſion of brio. 
wot and cummin water every morning in their food; 
[my of precaution. But the moſt certain remedy is to 
pare the following medicine. | „ 

lake eight ounces of ſulphur, three ounces of alum, and 
de quarers of a pint of bay-berries, and two ounces of 
tt; pound all theſe together, tie them up in a linnen cloth 
Way it in the water you give them to j work; firſt ſtirring 
k in the water 


MEASLES and Murrain in Swine. 


like of the flour of ſulphur half an ounce, madder 
c like ny, powdered or ground as it comes over; 
rice ſlic d, a quarter of an ounce, anniſeeds the lame 
ity ; add to theſe a ſpoonful of wheat flour; mix all 
u new milk, and give this to the hog in a morning faſt- 
repeat this two or three mornings. 


MELASSES. 


U rery good drink may be made from melaſſes, after 
"Mowing manner. | ; 
bw 40 gallons of water to an hundred weight of melaſ- 
fir them in till it is well mixt or incorporated with 
Wer. Then caſt into it pewter, boughs, or leaven ; 


lad faffafras or juniper roots three pound, dry'd balm 
e half 
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cloves, muſt not be put in till it be tunn d. 


hops or more for an hour, that it may come off about 2) 


ected for mango cucumbers 


M E 


half an ounce, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg of each 9 
ounce; then put all into the copper, and fix on the hlir 
head and Jute it well with a paſte of Spaniſh white 3 
rye flour, and digeſt 24 hours; then Jet it run out | 
to the receiver, and when it is milk warm, put int 
eaſt. 

Let it work ſufficiently, then tun it up, and let it ſta 
till it ripens and becomes mellow. | 

If you have not a blind head, the cinnamon, nutmeg a 
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Some brew ſmall beer of melaſſes for their health fg 
becauſe it does not breed the ſcurvy like malt liquor 
and at the ſame time is for opening the pipes and x 
ſages of the lungs; for which they put nine pound 
treacle into a barrel or copper of cold water; firſt mixing 
well, then boiling it briſkly with a quarter of a pound 


28 gallons. 


MELILOT. This plant is good for mollifying Inflamm 


ns, eſpecially thoſe of the eyes, womb, fundament [te b 
eſticles, being boil'd in wine and 5 thereto, eit 36 
in-the yolk of a roaſted egg, flour of. fenugreek or wi a 95 
flour and fair water. N 
It will cure freſh impoſtumes, which ſend forth cott e 
matter like honey; and alſo à ſcald head, being m 
with Chio earth, wine or galls. 
It diſſolvcs, rarefies and toftens like camomile, an hol 
good tor allaying pajns in any part. A 5 
MELONS 0 pickle in imitation of Mangees. ol 
The mango is a fruit brought from the Eaſt Indies, al ky 
the ſhape and bigneſs of a ſmall melon ; it has a | R 
| ſtone in it, and comes te us in a pickle which is ſt a of 
taſted of Garlick. | Fe 7 5 
When melons are gathered for this uſe, they mull 48 
waſhed and cut after the ſame manner as is done with n Co 
go cucumbers, and laid in ſalt and water, ſhifting the | þ 8 
and water ounce every 24 hours, for nine days ſucceily np 
then take them out, and wipe them dry and put into the "ai | 
fide of each the ingredients directed for mango cucun i... oy 
and tie them up, then boil the pickle of vinegar, bay Ie def 
and ſpices with theſe mangoes, ſcumming it as it riſes, Th f | 


: : | | Es PUB ing 45 
with a piece of allurm, and progceding in * J rung | 


M E 
METHEGLIN. 


Take live hony that naturally flows from the combs, and 
ut from 1warms of the tame year is the beſt, to this put 
ich a quantity of ſpring-water, that when the hony is tho- 
wphly diſſolv'd an egg will not fink to the bottom; but 
ly {wim up and down in it. ; 

Then boil the liquor in a copper veſſel or elſe in a braſs 
e for an hour or more, by which tirne the egg will ſwim 
hore the liquor about the breadth of a groat, and then 
ic it off the fire and let it cool. You need not ſcum it while 
b boiling, becauſe the ſcum will help its fermentation 
d make the liquid clearer. : 

The next morning you may put it up in a caſk and in pro- 
won to every eight gallons, put in half an ounce of gin- 
t 2 quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, of cloves, and mace 
each half an ounce, all groſly powdered; for if they be 
punded fine, the ſpice will always flow 1n, the metheglin 
{ make it foul, and if they be put in while the liquor is 
ft they will loſe their ſpirits; add allo a ſpoonful of yeaſt 
tthe bung to increaſe its fermentation, but it muſt not let 
doo cold at firſt for that will retard the fermentation. 

As ſoon as it has done working, ſtop it up cloſe and let it 
nd for a month, then bottle it and fer it in a cool place 
d the longer it is kept the better it will be. 


; TWhite METHEGLIN. 
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boil in eight gallons of running water, {ſweet marjoram, 

et briar buds, violets and ſtrawberries, and double violet 

mers (if they can be got) of each an handtul; of the ſceds 

arraways, coriander and fennel, of each two ſpoonfuls, 
bree or four blades of large mace; let then bull for three 
mers of an hour, ſcum and ſtrain the liquor, and when 
hluke-warm, put as much hony to it as will make it bear 
9, the breadth of a fix pence above the water ; then 
it again as long as any ſcum will riſe ; then ſet it a coo- 
and when it is almoſt cold put it up in a calk with half 
Pat of good ale yeaſt, and let it work in the caſk till the 
t has done rifing ; filling it up every day with ſome of 
Hame liquor, and then ſtop it up, putting in a bag with 
tmeo, ſlic'd a few cloves, mace and cinnamon all un- 
Wd and a grain of muſk. | 
lhe beſt time to make this is about Michaelmaſs, and it 
be fit to be drank the beginning of the ſpring. 
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| anniſeed and coriander ſee 
ounce of ſugar candy powdered. Give the cow a quatt 


M I 


MILL-FOIL is of an aſtringent quality and very 900 
for ſtanching blood; for old and new ulcers and fiſtulaf 


the juice of it is good againſt ſpitting of blood, and bleedi 1 
at the noſe, when put into it; the decoction alſo ſtops all ſon ard 
of bleeding, eſpecially of wounds, and the leaves Tang W I 
in gliſters, ſtop a looſeneſs and the dyſentery. | allo 
| | att 
To increaſe MILK in Nurſes. Ki 
[f ie 
Let them drink wine or other good liquor wherein fen 
has been ſteep'd, let them eat chiche peaſe, lettice, fenne 
rocket, almonds, and raiſins of the ſun; a nurſe may alſo ua 
her ſelf with a decoction of chiche peaſG. Tal 
She may alſo ſup pottage of chiche peaſe and barley watWhi ; 
- wherem fennel has been boiled; but this liquor ſhould HMnilk; 
drank hot in ſummer and cold in winter. quant; 
Let her allo abſtain from drinking wine and other hot Mer 2 
quors, and from cating ſalt and ſpiced meats. and he 
w tis be 
: To ſtop or dry up MILK in Nurſes. 
Put chervil upon the breaſts and under the arm-pits; 
elſe chaſe them with a ſalt decoction. Or, 1. Tak 
Apply a cataplaſm of -parſly and crum of bread to ſb ſpe 
nipples. This alſo does es Sar diſſolve tumours in tidinar 
A | lirely. 
Make an ointment with brandy and freſh butter, anoint i Lou 
breaſts with it, and lay brown paper upon them; when tut a p 
paper is dry, anoint them again, lay on freſh paper aWzillor 
repeat this till the milk is dryd up. 
To diſperſe MILK that is curdled in the Breaſt. P 
| | 5 arbo 
Boil lentils in pickle, milk, mint, ſmallage, crumb of w n ett] 
bread and the yolk of an egg, as you do for pap and apt; ch 


it by way of cataplaſm. 
Of BREEDING MILK in Cows. 


| Draw a whey with ſtrong beer and milk, in which | 
9 finely powdered ; and alſo 


this every morning; this will not only make her milk {pr 
freely; but will greatly increaſe it. 


A ftrong MILK WATER. 19 | | 
| 5 i iner 
Take mint, ſage and balm of each two good handfuls ; l 
. aduus, rue, meadow-ſ{weet and wormwood, of each a hand- 1 ö 
u; chop theſe herbs all together and put them into a Wh” Tt 1 
llon of new milk to which add a whole nutmeg flic'd; | Wo 11 
at them into a copper alembick and draw off two quarts of e 
auor, keeping an even flow fire; this is good for any feve- i 1 
ih or conſumptive perſon, e | 
Oy; en 
a « - : 0 1 ; bi | 
Another for a Surfeit, e. | (FRY 
nn 
N : : Inne 
- ; . 17 5 N x 1604 
Take mint, carduus, wormwood and rue, of each ſix hand- i WA! | 
le; cut the herbs and ſteep them all night in a gallon of i kl i} 
Wink; the next morning diſtil it off in a cold ſtill; from this | WIE) | 
quantity you may draw three quarts ; then diſtil this water il 11 
mer again the next morning with the ſame quantity of milk i 1 
nd herbs, and ſweeten it to their palate if for children; but a N 
ts beſt without, if for grown perſons, | 

1 

i $i * i 1 

Another for quenching Thirſt. . i 


Take a ponnd of carduus, half a pound of wormwood, 
ul ſpear mint, and balm ſhred a little; put them into an 
_ ſtill with four quarts of milk and diſtil it off lei- 
ſuely. | 
Tou may if you pleaſe uſe the ſame herbs, and being cut 
Put a pint of ſack upon them over night, and diſtil them with 
gallon of milk as before. 


MINC'D PYES. 


9 


Parboil either an ox's heart or a neat's tongue, that has not 
kn either ſalted or dry'd, or the infide/of a ſurloin of 
ket ; = this ſmall, and to each pound allow two pounds of 
en beef ſuet, cleared from the 1kins and blood, chopp'd as 
dall as the fleſh; then having pared and cored eight good 
les, chop them ſmall, and grate a two penny white loaf; 
0 to every pound of meat, allow two pounds of currants : 
lon with à little falt and pepper, cloves and mace, of each 
an ounce; two or three nutmegs grated, and a pound and 
of ſugar z then grate in ſome lemon and orange peel, and 
Peze in the juice of half a dozen oranges and pour in 
IE! pint ſack. Mix all theſe very well together and put- '8 
dg little of it into a ſauce-pan, ſet it on the fire that you 1 

| | | may | 
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M I 
may try the taſte, in order to add more of any ingredicnil | 
you think to be wanting, 1 this into a glaz d earthen pan 
and preſs it down, and it will keep from Chriſtmaſs till Cand. 


lemaſs. When your pies come out of the oven, you may 
put in a little ſack, brandy, or white wine. 


EGG MINC'D PYES. % 
Boil a dozen of eggs very hard, then mince them very fine, 5. 
add double the quantity of ſuet very finely ſhred; add tuc 
ounds of currants well pick d and clean wajh'd ; the pec 
of a couple of lemons very finely ſhred, and half the juice, ani 1. 
10 or 12 ſpeonfuls of canary ; add a little ſalt, ſugar, mace "Tr 
nutmeg and candied orange or citron- peel, if you plea ke 
io have them rich, | | 3 
ounc 
MINT. 15 
The young red buds in the ſpring, eaten with vinegar an "im 
ſugar mightily refreſh the ſpirits and excite appetite. 
It is ot a warm and dry nature, very fragrant and being: 
little preſs'd is friendly to a weak fomach and powerful again 
all nervous crudities. 1 
The ſmell of mint fortifies the brain, and the juice of Muvters 
being drank with vinegar, ſtops the bloody flux, remove... 
the loathings of the * and is good for killing off The 
worms. a : | cures t 
The juice of wild MINT is good to purge women aft 
they have Jain in, and its decoction taken inwardly is gol MO. 
for thoſe that have a narrow breaſt and breathe with ui 
culty. | 1 
+0 being pounded with ſalt, is good for the bitings of Mols 
mad dog; being pounded and put into a cataplaſm it con Half 
forts a weak ſtomach and helps digeſtion. lib d 


Two or three ſprigs of this mint being drank with fed 5, 
Juice of garden mint, ſtops the hiccough, vomiting, & 

The leaves being dry'd and powdered is good for kill 
worms in young children. g a 

It is alſo ſovereign for reſtoring the ſmell to thoie wh 
have Joſt it. | 

If the leaves of mint be chew'd after the eating of milk 
prevents its curdliag in the ſtomach; for it will hinder ! 
coagulating of milk, and it theſe be moiſtened with t 
juice or decoction of mint, it will preſerve it from all rottet 
neſs and corruption. Mi 


wainſt f. 
Ad bine 


M O 


Miat being apply'd to the head-ache, proceeding from a 
cold cauſe will eaſe. | 


MINT-WATER. 


Take proof ſpirits five quarts; water two quarts; mint one 
handful; diſtil and ſweeten with three quarters of a pound of 


lupar. 
A cordial MINT WATER. 


Take two pound of mint, ſtrip the leaves from the 
halks let them he till the next day, then weigh them, 


 anniſeeds, the ſame quantity of carraway ſeeds; two 
yund of raifins of the ſun ſton'd; ſteep theſe together in two 
nllons of claret, diſtil it off in an alembick or cold ſtill; and 
you dont like it ſo hot and ſtrong, drop on a little fine fugar 
rough a bag of ſaffron. | 


MONKS RHUBARB. 


A water diſtill'd from the roots of this plant is good for 
% pimples, the itch, and taking away all ſpots in the 
e. . 
The decoction ef it in wine, and made uſe of for ſome days, 
ures the jaundice. 


0 
* 

14 

* 


MOSS. grows upon oaks poplars, cedars, firs, pines and 
- trees, but that on the laſt is the beſt and moſt odort- 
.[0US, 

Mols is of an aſtringent nature and but moderately cold. 
Half a dram of the ſweet ſmelling moſs in wine is pre- 
ib d for the ſtoppage of urine ; and three drains of it is 
md for bringing away dropfical water. | 
The wine in which moſs has been infus'd is very ſopori- 
kk, cauſing ſound ſleep. Moſs dry'd and reduc'd to pow- 
kt ſtops bleeding. | 
A decoction of moſs is refreſhing to the ſpirits, and given 
Ith oil is good againſt laflitude or wearmeſs : it is good 
wunſt faintings and rifings in the ſtomach ; ſtops yonuting 


kd binds the body, 
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MORILLES. 
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ake half a pound of liquorice, thin ſlic'd, two ounces 
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| | help! 
MORILLES. | 15 
| Theſe plants are a ſingular rarity, and make an excellent 
diſh, either broil'd or ſtew'd. 

They are a fort of muſhroom with a long cap, ſhrivelled WM Th 
and appearing ſomewhat like an honey comb, and where trges 
theſe are found, the earth they ron in has ſuch ftringy parts Wot 
in it as will produce others; and therefore thoſe that are lo-Wiſſul c 
vers of them may in the month of April collect the earth u It i 
make beds with to produce others; but the earth muſt be Wicic 
kept very dry, for a little wet will rot the ſtrings. 

This plant 1s very frequent in woody places and on dry 
banks under trees; there are abundance of them to be found 
in the north part of Eſſex, and in Cambridgeſhire, about Trip: Thi 
low, Newmarket, Cheſterford, Elmden, and near Walden, and be 
in many other places; but they are not yet well enough er | 
known to be common in our markets. atly 
n Ane: 

 MORILLES in Ragout. 8 N 15 
| ly 
Let them be freſh gathered, take off the roots, and wall" a 
them in many waters, for the wrinkles in their tops harbour The 
a great deal of dirt and ſand ; then flit them lengthways and nd apy 
fry them in a little ſtew- pan with butter and hog's-lard, let fk 
ting it be very hot when you put in the morilles; then ſet The 
them by to drain, and put them into a freſh ſtew-pan wit the q 
gravey, in which ſhred ſome parſley and chervil very ſmall y f 
with a young onion, ſome ſalt, and a little nutmeg; let the US 
ſtew gently, and ſend them up to the table, garniſh'd wit 5 
ſlices of lemon, or they may be ſent to the table in cream. i . 


To fry MORILLES. 


Prepare as is before directed, and boil them in a little gra 
vey gently, and when they begin to be tender take them ov 
of the auger, and flour them very well; then fry them i 
hog's-lard : When they are thus prepared, make a fauc 
for them of the liquor or gravey the morilles were ſtew'd1 
ſcaſoned with ſalt, nutmeg, and a little juice of lemon, 


MOTHER-WORT of the Garden. 


To this plant are aſcrib'd the following vertues, viz. thi 
17 15 Opening and inciſive, that it ſorwards the Menſe 2 al 
* | | elp 


M U 


/ 


telpful to women in labour, with a dead child, and to bring en 

may the afcer-burthen. | | 1 | 

MOUNTAIN FLAX. | 1511 1 | 

mt 

5 Nen 

This plant is a rough, harſh purge, and powerfully de- Wl} 

troes and evacuates viſcid and watery humoyrs, from the i ITN 

not remote lodgments ; but it is only fit for perſons of a ro- 1 {10 

luſt conſtitution. 8 3 e | 

lt is uſually infus'd or boil'd in ale or wine, a handful in a 1 | 

kicient quantity of liquor. 1 005 

MUGWORT. | | 0 en 

. 4 - X - 5 e | 211 | 4 445 

This plant is of a moderately heating and drying quality, | | 
being boiled it is good for women to bathe in, to provoke 


ter Menſes, and bring away the after burthen; it is excel- 
atly good in obſtructions and removes the ſuppreflicn of 
tne: It is ſo great a friend to the womb, that it will let no 
.purities remain in it, and the bathing before - mentioned 
uſt be on the ſecret parts, and it will have that effect, as to 
fing away even a dead child. 55 

The leaves of it being pounded with oil of bitter almonds, 
0 apply'd to the ſtomach, allay the pains of it; the juice 
allo very good againſt the effects of opium. 

Ihe leaves being dry'd and powdered, and drank in wine 
the quantity of three drams are very good for the ſciatica. 
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(MUSSELS and Cockles may be pickled after the ſame 
mer as oiſters (ſee Oiſters) only with this difference, that 

uſſcls and cockles, are to be taken out of their ſhells by ſet- 
g them over the fire and opening them by heat; but before 
ou muſt waſh the ſhells very clean, and put them into a 
ee pan without water, for they will produce liquor enough 
demſelves; then as the ſhells open, take out the fiſh, and 


4. h them one b one well in ſalt water, and examine them 
1j ally, i. e. eſpecially the muſſels, and take the beards 
ol." clean, and alſo pick out the crabs, if any are in 
A a, for they are poiſonous, and may eaſily be diſcovered, 

lying in the mouth of the muſſel; they are commonly 


Properly {ea ſpiders, T5 

ut the muſſels themſelves, on which theſe crabs are 

ld, are not unwholeſome ; and it is nothing elfe but the 
| OTE, ee.ating 


ut the ſize of a pea, and of the ſhape of a ſea crab; but 


ha 
d. 
f 


MU 


eating of this little animal, which has been the occaſion 
people's ſwelling after they had eaten muſſels. | 

Having pick'd and well clean'd the muſſels or cockles 
waſh'd and laid them to cool; then pour off the clear of td 
ſettled liquor, and boil it up with whole pepper, clores 
mace, ginger, and ſome bay leaves, and add to it about 
fourth parc of white wine vinegar, and having let it ſian 
till it is quite cold, put the fiſh into . pots or little bar 
rels, and pour the liquor upon them till they are covered 
then ſtop them up cloſe, and they will keep good two « 
three months, if the liquor is now and then boil'd up, but 
muſt be always cold before it is put to the fiſh. 

Muſſels and cockles may likewiſe be ſtew'd and orill'd 
ſcallop ſhells, after the ſame manner that oiſters are done. 
The muſſels after they have been well pick'd and cleans 
are ſometimes flour'd and fry'd, and eaten with butter a 
muſtard, and the French makerich ſoups of them. 


MULBERRIES. 


Before they are ripe they are of a cooling, drying qual 
are extremely aſtringent, and very good for inflammations 
the mouth and throat. 5 3 
When they are ripe, they are moderately moiſtening e abe 
cooling, quench thirſt, reſtore the appetite, and are friend 
to the ſtomach, but they are not very nouriſhing ; they; 
beſt to be eaten faſting, for after victuals, if they meet u 


any other ill juices they are apt to corrupt. 


To Preſerve MULBERRIES dry. 


. 
o nenen ce OOO 
— — 1 


Let the mulberries not be too ripe; but rather a redd 
green and tart, and having prepar'd a 2 of ſugar eq 
to the mulberries, and brought it to its blown quality, th 
in the mulberries, and give them a covered boiling ; the 
gar alſo may be melted with the juice of mulberries to cla 
it. When they hare boil'd take the pan from the fire, . 
it, and ſer it in the ſtove till the next day; then take t 
out, drain them from the ſyrup, and having dreſs'd the 
ſlates, ſet them in a ſtove to dry, having firſt ſtrew'd t 
with ſugar. Turn them on the ſlates while they are dry 
and put them up in boxes for uſe. | 


MU 


MUSHROOMS are produc'd plentifully in the fields in 
Mtemoer, and therefore this is the propereſt time to provide 
tem for making of ketchup and muſhroom gravy, and Sep- 
nber is alſo a proper time, for indeed thoſe who have 
nulkroom beds may do theſe works at any time of the 
car. 

en may take notice that the beſt muſhrooms have their 
ills of a fleſh colour, even while they are in button, and as 


hey tend to ſpread in theit head, or to open their cap the 


als turn redder, till at length when their heads are fully 
hread open, they will become quite black. 85 

Theſe large flap muſhrooms are all good for ſtewing or 
ling, ſo long as they have no worms in them, and the 
ls are then in the beſt ſtate for making ere hup or muſhroom 
mrey ; altho' the red gills will do; but the ſmaller buttons 
e what moſt people covet for pickling. 

ln gathering muſhrooms you will not fail to meet with 
me of all ſizes; the very ſmall for pickling, the large but- 
ms for ſtewing or making muſhroom loaves and muſhroom 
rey; and the large flaps for broiling or making ragoos, or 
eying and ketchup. Idee there may be three or four 
urcels made of them. 8 

The cleaning of muſhrooms or preparing them for any of 
e above uſes will afford nothing but what is uſeful; the 
wings ſhould be ſav'd by themſelves to be waſh'd in order 

making muſhroom gravy; the gills are to be ſaved by 

mſelves for making either ketchup or muſhroom gravy ; 
the parts towards the roots, and the roots themſelves muſt 
kept to dry in the ſun or a warm room toraiſe muſhrooms 
im, eſpecially if they are of a large good ſort that have red 
ls for thoſe that have white gills prove oftentimes unwhole 
me, and are apt to turn yellow, when they are cut and put 
nater; however theſe are eaten by ſome perſons. But as 
fe are ſome with white that are deadly, it is dangerous 
Funſkilful perſons to meddle with any of that ſort. 


MUSHROOM. 


There is a ſort of muſhroom, hony-comb'd like the mo- 
le but much rougher and of a browni ſh colour and hollow, 
deimes as large as a great turnip, ſometimes ſhewing a 
It and ſometimes not at all. It is generally found at the 
tof an elm tree or on a bank fide, theſe are ſold in E er 
mworilles, tho' they be not. But however theſe are very 
either broil'd or ſtew'd. | | 


MUSH- 
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MU 
MUSHROOM GRAVEY 


Having cleanſed the muſhrooms, fave the parings, an 
waſh them well from the dirt, and then put to them th, 
gills which have been taken from the large bottoms, and 
then put them into a ſauce-pan with a very little water 


ſtirring them after till you have gotten all the juice eu 
them, and ſet it by to cool; or elſe till you have ſtew'd thi p 
Fl! 


muſhrooms from which you pared them; and then add th 
liquor, of the ftew'd muſhrooms to the ſaid liquor an 
boil them together, with about eighty cloves, a dram 9 
mace, and two drams of whole pepper to every quart 
liquor, boil it to the conſumption of the third part, the 
train it through a fieve into a dry earthen pan, Jet it ſtan 
till it is cold, and then put it up into dry bottles as d be 
rected for ketchup, that it may not grow mouldy ; tie 
piece of bladder or leather over the corks firſt ſoftens 
in warm water, and ſet them in a dry place, and it yi 


| keepa long time. | 
MUSHROOMS ro pickle white. © * 


Take ſmall buttons of muſhrooms, cut off their root 
and having waſhed them well with a flannel dipt in wat 
fling them into clean water, in which let them lie two hour 
then put them into freſh water in a well tinn'd or glas 
earthen veſſel, and give them a little boil to ſoften the 
then take them out immediately and throw them in 
cold water, letting them lie till they are quite cold; th 
take them out, or pour the water from them, and « 
them weil with a linnen cloth, and put them either into 
wide neck'd bottle or glaz'd earthen veſſel, laying here at 
there three or four bay leaves, to each quart, a couple 
nutmegs cut into quarters, and a quarter of an ounce 
mace; and having boil'd white wine and vinegar in <q 
quantities, as much as will cover the muſhrooms ; let 
pickle be cold, and put it to them into bottles or pots, cot 
ing or ſtopping them down cloſe, and tying a wet blade 
over them. . | 
Boil not the ſpice with the pickle, leaſt they ſhould ca 
the muſhrooms to turn black; and if the pickle be poul 
on them hot, it would immediatly draw a colour from t 
ſpices, which would darken the colour of the muſhrool 


M U 
70 pickle MUSHROOMS; 


Let your muſhrooms be the ſmalleſt buttons, cut off the 
bottom of the ſtalk, and throw them into water and ſalt 
then rub them very clean with a coarſe cloth or flannel, my 
row them into another pan of clean water. es 

Boil them in milk and water; lay them out on a clean 
both, and when they are dry put them iato, glafles with 
nite pepper corns, a, good quantity of mace; make the 
pkle of half white wine, and half good ſharp vinegar, 
dome put it to the muthrooms unboil'd ; but if it be boil'd 
tmuit ſtand to be cold before it is put to the muſhrooms; 
dur lome good oil on the top of the pickle, this keeps them 
kt, Small glaſſes are beſt for keeping them in, beeauſe 
en they have once taken air, they toon decay. 77 


5 1 Of MUSHROOMS, to keep. 


e | 
"WI 4-747 is 2 good time for getting them, if it does not hap- 
den to be too wet; but they ſhould be chiefly ſuch as are 
vy opened in their caps before the gills turn black. _ 
Take off the gills very clean, and wipe the- caps with wet 
nel, and as ſoon as they are a little dry run a firing through 
tem, and hang them up in a room where there 10 a fire at 
ane diſtance, turning them now and then till they are ſo dry 


e with wide mourhs, ſtop them cloſe, ſer them up in a 
tj place, or they may be dry d in ovens after bread is drawnz 
It not in an oven in its full heat, for that will be too ſtrong 
Ir them, pine” 6x5 74 
Muſhroom, ſays a certain gentleman, is not only 4 good 


be dreſs'd after any manner; either to compole a white or 
tn fricafſey, but to be fry'd or broil'd, or bak'd in pyes 
th common ſeaſoning, and will ſupply. the place of fleſh 


Kiter than any thing that has yet been found our: 
To keep MUSHROOMS ab- bout Pickle. 


Let them be large ones, pee] them, and take out all the 
ide, lay them in water for ſeveral hours; then ſtew them 
their own liquor, and lay them on tin plates, as you do ar- 
Koke bottoms in a cool oven; repeat this till they are per- 
ly dry; tie them down and keep them dry; you may in 
K ſtewing put in ſome mace and pepper. 8 

D d To 


ut they may be powdered ; then put them up into dry bat- 


undation for any high ſauces ; but is of it {elf a good meat 
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MU 

..... T6 prepare MUSHROOMS for eating. 
das 21008 l 344 J 

Let them be freſh gathered, and chuſe only ſuch as ap 


free from worms, which may be caſily perceiv'd by cuttin 
the ſtems croſs-wiſe, pare,oft the peel and pills, cut the largy 
| e n pieces of the bigneſs of nutmegs; throw the 
into water, and alſo the ſtems and caps, for they are bot 
good; then waſh them well and ſtew them in a fauce. pi 
without putting any liquor to them, or ſalt or ſpice, till Ne 
have diſcharged a great deal of their own liquor, and begj 
to grow tender; when you will find they will have ſhrug] 
into a very narrow compaſs ; then pour the greateſt part 
the liquor from them, with which you may make mulhrogn 
gen:: 3 | 1 c 
Then ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper and mace; and wh; 
other ingredients you pleaſe, that will not rob the muſhroom 
too is of their own natural flavour, and ſtir them fr 
quently. till they are enough; then give them a ſauce « 
white wine and butter, and they will be an excellent dif, 0 
you may brown them with burnt butter, or make a ragoo« 
them. | | 


Fꝙ0 broil the Cap of MUSHROOMS. 


Let them be of large muſhrooms, rub them with butt 
on both fides, ſeaſon them with a ftrewing of pepper 
lalt, and broil them till they are quite hot through, turnin 

them twice or thrice, 4h four {las they come to be cut they wi 
produce their own fauce. Or, | | 

You may make a pretty thi:k batter of flour, water, mi 
and eggs, dip them in this and fry them as you do trip 
and let the ſauce be butter, white wine and ſome mulhroot 


gravey well mixt together. Ie ne th 
| | EE > he A * | Lud 
Flour of MUSTARD. | = 


There are two forts. of muſtard, viz. the black and ii unce 
white; the black is a ſmall grain, and the white larger. Nd. 2 

The black is accounted the beſt and ſtrongeſt ; but It is 
which you will, ſee that it be not muſty; which proce. but 
from the ſeed being gathered in the wet or with the de 6... 
uponit, and laying it cloſe together before it is threſh'd. Mhict+, 


Grind the ſeed in a mill, a coffee mill will do, if it Wl, 


Wh 


freſh and free from any ſavour or taint, 


M U 


When you have ground it, you may ſift it, if you pleaſe 
i fieve, and put it up into vials with open mouths, and 
i it down cloſe, and ſo keep it cloſe ſtopp'd with a blad- 
lr for uſe. ; po 
When you want muſtard take a ſpoonful or two of this 
wr, d as much boiling liquor, out of a por where beef or 
k is boiled, and it will be of the conſiſtence you deſire, 
ly ſtirring it well till it is mixt; or you may boil a little 
tand water, and mix with the flour, which will do well 


MUSTARD very excellent. 


Pocure the whiteſt ſeed you can, caſt it into water two or 
ke times, till no more of the huſks will ſwim at the top; 
m take the ſound, which has ſunk to the bottom, and dry 
ry well, with warm coarſe cloths, and ſet it a little 
le beſore the fire; then pound it fine enough to paſs 
wh a tiffany fieve; then having ſlic d ſome horſe radiſh, 
{lad it in ſteep in ſtrong vinegar, with a little lump of 
vr (which ſome leave out) to temper the flour with; and 
Ing poured it off from the horſe radiſh, put it all in- 
well glaz'd pot, with an onion ar two, and having ſtopp'd 
well with a cork, tie a bladder over it. 
hut this may be farther improv'd to make it yet more ex- 
ent, if inſtead of vinegar, water only or ſome good broth 
oydered beef be made uſe of, and ſome of this muſtard, 
Ing vetjuice, ſugar, claret wine, and juice of lemon, it 
be an excellent ſauce for fleſh or fiſh. 


J0 Collar a Breaſt of MUTTON. 


me the breaſt of mutton, and take out all the griſtles; 
ib it all over with the yolks of cggs; ſeaſon it with 
en ſalt, nutmeg, ſweet marjoram, thyme and parſley 
Inall, to which you may add a ſhalot; waſh an ancho- 
bince it mall, and ſtrew all this over the meat; roll it 
ud, and tie it with a tape, and put it into boiling water; 
It is boib'd tender, take it our and cut it into round 
dut not too thin; pour over it a ſauce, made of gra- 
Dice, anchovy, claret, onion, a few tweet herbs ſtrain d 
ackened with butter and thred pickles. Garnith with 
les. 5 . 1 0 N + 5 ; 


Peas | T9 


2 rooft a Shoulder of MUTTON Jike VENISON, 


boil'd without their fins and chopt a little; ſeaſon with 


mv 


Skin the ſhoulder of mutton, and lay it in the freſh bly 
of a ſheep for fix or eight hours; then waſh it in water 2 
ſalt, and after that in vinegar; or elſe you may lay it in fe 
in an infuſion of a quarter of an ounce of Zraſile wood ray 
in fix quarts of warm water for four hours; or you may 
it into a gentle oven with water and ſalt, and a piece of 
file wood in it for half an hour; either of which will giz 
a colour. | 8 
Then roaſt it, and baſte it with well water and ſalt, til 
is almoſt enough; then ſprinkle it with ſalt, raiping 
bread, and a little flour well mixt. | 

For the ſauce, boil cinnamon in claret, add crumhy 
bread grated, and ſweeten with ſugar : Or you may do 
without the crumbs of bread, in ſaucers. 

But in the diſh with the ſhoulder of mutton, put fi 
beef gravey, or ſauce made of beef glue. 


A Neck of MUTTON rageo'd. 


Clear a neck of mutton from the ſkin and bones; falt 1 
little, and let it lie till the next day; in the mean time b. 
the bones in half a pint of water and half a pint of claret,f 


Toning with a ſlice or two of fat bacon, ſalt, ſpice, a fes 


of ſweet herbs and a little lemon peel, and ftrain it. "my 
Put the mutton and gravy in a ſte w- pan, having firſt l 
the fat part of the mutton with lemon peel, and the le ö. 
part with ſlips of fat bacon; then ſtrew over it grated br rer 
and ſpice, for the gravey will not cover it; ſhut the | 
cloſe, ſet it over a gentle fire, and let it ſtew for four emu 
When it is enough lay it in a diſh, and thicken the fa 
with burnt butter, adding a pint of muſhroom buttons eit 
freſh and parboil'd or pickled roſs them up till they 
hot; then pour them all over the meat, and ſerve it hot. 
Let the garniſh be ſlic'd lemon, red beet roots pickled 
ſlic'd; horſe- radiſh ſcrap'd and capers, 1 80 


| 8 e Udryi 

To roaſt a Shoulder of MUT' TON, with a Farce 9 Th. ' 

e eee 5 eum 

Flip the ſkin of the mutton almoſt to the joint of the Her, an 
ken Rabin cut the fleſh from the bone on the upper A dect 
Mince it; then take part of that, and as many oulters ] lt beir 


Py 


MU 


epper; mace powdered, lemon peel grated ; adding the 
ok of an egg or two and ſome grated bread, and having 
de theſe into a paſte, lay it into thoſe places out of which 
hoy took the fleſh; you may allo add to this paſte a lutle fat 
ven chopt ſmall or butter. Having put in this ſtuffing, 
ver the {kin over it on all tides and lard it and the fleihy 
urs below with lemon peel, or lemon thyme, _ > 
Then ſkewer it on the ſpit, roaſt it, baiting it with butter 
d flour it well. Srl; / 
let the ſauce be ſtew d oiſters, ſtew'd muſhrooms, mace, 
Ittle gravey and a little white wine, with crumbs of bread ; 
milh with ſlices of lemon and red beet root, pickled and 
Id, and ſerve it hot. | | 1 | | 
A ſhoulder of lamb may be done the ſame way, 


75 roaſt a Collar of MUTTON. | 


Take a coaſt of mutton, which is the neck and breaſt ta- 
ther, ſkin it in the whole piece; then parboil it, and hav- 
g prepar'd a mixture of crumbs of bread, ſeatoned with 
, pepper, nutmeg or {weet marjoram powdered {which 
lers the end of molt ſpices) and a little lemon peel grated; 
rnſtead of the marjoram you may uſe a little dry'd ſweet 
fl, Boil fix eggs hard, beat tac yolks in a mortar with ſix 
nces of butter: and having mix d this with the foremen- 
med ingredients; cover the inſide of the mutton all over 
th this mixture, and roll it up as cloſe, as you can, and {pit 
through the middle lengthways; baſte with butter and lt 
erery now and then, and ſtrew upon it the gratings of cruſt 
bread with the before mentioned ſeaſoning, juſt before it 
= enough, Serve it up with ſtrong gravey and lemon or 

ge juice, and utah with lemon or orange {lic'd, or you 
Wy, if you pleaſe, garniſh with try'd oiſters. 


2 leaves and berries of this plant are cooling, aſtringent 
Adrying. | 
The 3 with wine and honey, are good to heal the 
mc Polypus ; and the powder corrects the rankneſs of 
© tm-pits : The berries mitigate the inflammation of the 
I, and conſolidate broken bones. 

A decoction of the leaves will render the hair black; the 
it being eaten, adnuirably fortifies the heart. 
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MN AREISSUS. The medicinal vertues afcrib'd to 
plant are; that the root of it being boil'd, whethe 
be eaten or drank in a decoction, will cauſe a vomir, 
If apply'd with honey to the place, it is admirably g 
For burns ; if applied to cut nerves it is good to heal thy 
Some mix it with hony and make a ſovereign plaſte 
it for diſlocations and ſprains ; as alſo for inveterate p 
1 in the joints. | | ) TO 
Being mix d with vinegar and nettle ſeeds, it takes 
7 ſecokles and redneſs in the face. 
It is good for cleanſing ulcers, breaking 1mpoſtum 
and being uſed with honey and the tares that grow am 
| 5 it removes all the 1} humours that are lodg d in 
body. | A 


> o pickle NASTURTIUM Seds, | 
The feeds being full grown and gathered in a dr) 


Put them in falt and water for two or three days; t 
boil ſome vinegar with mace, ginger ſlic'd and a few 
leaves for a quarter of an hour, and pour it upon th 
boiling hot into a jar, and cover them with a fol 
cloth, repeat the boiling and ſcalding them with it forti 
days ſucceflivly, and when you pour it on the laſt time 
it ſtand to cold before you ſtop it up, which is to be « 
// es 1 
N. B. The covering them with a folded cloth while! 
will let ſome of the ffeam of the pickle paſs through 
and this will prevent the pickle from 'growing mouldy 
ſoon as it otherwiſe does. Ray 


Theſe, and all other pickles ſhould be ſet in a dry pl 
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R Take a large neats tongue, ſalt it inthe following mal 


NE 
ly falt, and a 2 of a pound of ſalt petre; which will 


enough for four tongues, let the tongues lie for three 
gels; then boil them till the ſkin may be peel'd off; and 
ben ſtic K them with cloves at about an inch diſtance one from 
te other; then {pit it, and wrap a veal caul over it till it 
waſted enough; then take of the caul, and juſt froth it 
bio a diſh with, gray gr 
"Serve with it in ſaucers the following compoſition. |. 

Grate 2 penn loaf into a pint of water, and half a pint 
| claret, then boil it till it is thick, with two or three 
lips of cinnamon, and ſweeten it to your pallate;  ſtrew 
me ſifted raſpings of bread about the diſh, and garniſh 
ith ſlices of lemon. $1 l 


A 
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7% Pot a NEATS TONGUE. 
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Pickle them red as is done for drying them,, and when 
iu ſuppoſe them to be fit for drying; boil them till they 
: very tender; then take them out, 2 them, and rub 
bem al over with pepper, cloves and mace ; then turn- 
i them round, lay them in à pot to be bak'd, cuttin 

f their roots; cover them with butter, bake them wit 

read; and when they come out of the oven pour off the 
ry, and let the ſame butter ſerve them when clear'd ; 


o you think there is not enough add ſome more clari- 


Another Way, 


I the north of England they order them as follows. 
They ſalt them with common ſalt, petre ſalt and ſome 
U petre, which will make them look 1ed; when they are 
ted enough, . e. (about ten Tu then they halt boil 
km, and ſome that are very curious {kin them and ſea- 
ln them high with ſpice,” and afterwards bake them till 
Ky are very tender, then drain them well, pack them 
We, and cover them with the beſt melted butter. : 
ben tht butter is cold, tie them well over, and ſet 
n by for uſe. _ | C 

h France, it is a uſual practice where tongues are thus 
ves to cleanſe and ſoften ox bladders in warm water, 
pd to draw them over the tongues, while the bladders are 
wilt; and thus they will keep well a long time, and cat 
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cream, the yolks of eight, and whites of four eggs; beate 


hours and a half. Let the ſauce be ſack, butter, and ſug 


Fo pickle NEATS TONGUES. 


pole 


Let the tongues lie 12 days in common falt and ſalt- petre 
then boil them very tender and peel them; cut off the roo˙ 
and lay them in a pot, and pour over thom à pickle made 
with good white wine vinegar, boiled up with pepper, clove T 
mace, and a little ginger; and when it is ready to take of 
the fire, throw in a piece of lemon peel, and three or fon 
bay leaves ; put not this pickle to the tongues. before it i 
cold; then tie them up ES, to keep them from the a 
Ihe ſauce to them is a little of the . with good oil. 


erts 
i op, 
pain 


with 


' A NEATS TONGUE PUDDING. 


Boil a neats tongue without ſalting it; blanch it; let i 
ſtand to be cold, then either mince o, grate it very fine; mi 
with it a penny loaf grated, a pint and three quarters e 


and ſtrain d; then add one or two ſpoonfuls of ſack, a litt 
falt, beaten cloves and mace, and ſugar to your palaic; af 
currants and ſome candy'd citron peel; ſheet the diſh w 
Fei paſte, put in the pudding and Riek it all oyer with pin 
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e BE 
4 NEATS FOOT PUDDING. 


Mincę a pound of neats foot very fine, and alſo three qui 
ters of a pound of ſuet, grate to it a whole nutmeg ; add cal 
died orange allo ſhred ſmall, ſome ſalt, curzants and a lit 
grated bread, and ſeven eggs ( leaving out three of t 
whites ) flour the pudding bag, and boi] it for at leaft t | 
Tak 
An, t 
oÞ 
KM te 
of th 
It wi 
Whe 
rey d 
luſter 


melted. © 


NETTLES are inciſive and opening, they are good i 
diſſolving the ftone in the kidneys or bladder; for ſtoppi 
the ſpreading of a gangrene, if bruis'd and applied wt 


part affected. 


A water diſtill'd from their leaves and flowers-in Zu, # 
drank; morning, noon and night, to the quantity of thr 
. ounces, is good againſt the cholick, ſtone in F; 

terate conghs, worms and wind,” ' 


1 


ie bladder, 1n 


It is an excellent remedy for hot ulcers and the biting 
pad dogs, it f eren on a linen; alle for cab 
fiſtulas, gout and e 


twollen feet. 


=. 


A nettle applied to the forchead, cures a Polypus in the 
wſe, and ſtops the bleeding of the noſe. 


The Stinking or Dead NETTLE. 


— 


The leaves, ſtem, juice and ſeed of this nettle diffolves all 


Fs of hard bamps, cankers, impoſthumes, and evil ſwell- 
ws, being applied warm twice a day in the form of a cata-. 
im; the ſame incorporated with vinegar and being applied 


n alt, is good for rotten, corroding ulcers and cancers. 
The leaves eſpecially and root of the dead nettle, being 
wounded and applied to the noſe, ſtops the bleeding of it, as 


te others do; and the juice applied to the forehcad will 


* 


he the ſame effect. : 
An ointment made of the leaves of nettle, ſalt and oil will 
rep the parts of the body from all colds and ſhiverings. 


The juice of the leaves or fruit of this plant mixt with oil 
[roſes and a little vinegar is admirably good for a burning 
un in the head, and the inflammation of the brain and ne 
x, being applied on linnen cloth upon the forchead. 

The juice of it being dropp'd into the ears, forthwith re- 
pores the pain in them. : | 
Nightſhade is of a refreſhing nature, promotes ſleep, is 
bod for St. Aut hony' fire, inflammation of the breaſt ; head- 
de and burning tevers. 


Der Sore NIPPLES. © 


Take a quarter of a pound of red lead, half an ounce of 
fin, three ounces of bees wax, half an ounce of red ſealin 

u; put all theſe into half a pint of ſallad oil, and 1 
em to a ſalve; as ſoon as you perceive it turn black, take 
af the fire, for it is — ; then turn it out immediately 
r EDD Oo | 
When you would uſe it, melt it and anoint the part ag- 
fer d with your finger, or ſpread it on a cloth and keep a 
rr n 
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Another for the Same. 


Sol an ounce of bees wax in the ſame quantity of ſallad 
\ flour it with alcany roots; when it is of à fine red 
N | colour, 
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colour, ſtrain it and drop into it ſix pennyworth of balſam 

Peru; then pour it into the bottom of tea cups, that it nu 
be form'd into imall cakes, 5 

x 1 -£ 


| Ca. 
| Another, 
| Infuſe the ſeed of quinces in white roſe water; ſtrain 
[ thro a piece of muſlin, and waſh the nipples often with it, 
N ET ] 
| Beat the whites of three eggs up to a froth ; blanch at : 
pound four ounces of almonds with the froth of the eggs „ i 
| It. riſes ; then take the yolks and beat them well wath half I 
| pound of fine ſugar, and mix the almonds with the eggs uit: | 
9 ugar; add two ounces of flour, with a lemon peel and fol... 
| citron fincly ſhred z bake them in little cake pans in a quell 
oven, and when they are coloured, turn them on the ti b 
that the bottoms may harden; ſtrew over them double. z 
fin d ſugar finely ſifted, and ſet them in the oven again. 7p 
_ Remember to butter the pans, and not to fill them mon: 
than half. „ *r 
NUTMEG is aſtringent and ſweetens the breath, it ff 
fies the Jiver and e is good for th eye-ſight, prova , 
urine, ſtops a diarrhæa, expels wind, and is very good i 
fits of the mother. VFC lavor 
If a nutmeg be boil'd in fix ounces of roſe honey, and HTA 1 
ounces of brandy till the water be all conſumed, and tix Th 
ſtrained, it will cure the har as ache by taking three ſpoil . 
| 269 it faſting, eſpecially if the pain proceeds from a 0 id 
!... vv., ̃ ß ͤ 
Nutmegs help the memory and digeſtion, expel v 7A, 
bind up the body, ſoften the hardneſs of the ſpleen and le g 
and take ſpots out of the facgde. 5 


NUTMEG WATER. 


Tae fix quarts of proof ſpirits, three quarts of vat 
nutmegs bruis'd four ounces, carraway ſecds or orange 


| half An Ounce, infuſe, diſtil and ſw ecten wi th one pound 


{ir of; 
1 1 Ad 17 5 90 1 


OAK MOSS, 


PHE white moſs of oaks makes the choiceſt cyprus pow- 
der good for the head. „ ©, 
Young oaken leaves boil'd in wine make an excellent gar- 
aciim for the mouth; and almoſt every part of an oak is 
ſrereign againſt fluxes. i NT 
The dew that impearls the leaves of the oak in the month 
of May, inſola ted, ſend up a liquor of excellent effect in rup- 
ures. | | A 
Coals of oaken pounded and mingled with honey is good 
fir the cure of carbuncles. YON RE. 
A multitudz of remedies are made of the viſcous polypody 
nd other excreſcencies of the oak as alſo noble 40 and 


frups. | ; 75 
OAK of Feruſalem or OAK of Paradiſe. 
ls an herb which has very near.the ſame vertucs as thyme, 


ind is good againſt Hap page of urine ; a decoction of it with 
* is very good or ſhortneſs of breath and aſthma's 
PO . 


a little ſyrup of yiolets be added to it. 

The herb ws. *o bo and moiſtened with malmſey wine 
nd apply'd to the belly allays the cholick, and is more effi- 
acious, if the leaves of mugwort be added to it, as alſo camo- 
ule flowers all fry'd with oil of lilies and yolks of eggs. 

The leaves being dry'd and put among clothes gives them 
a agreeable ſmell and alſo preſerves them from moths, 


Take very fine flour of oatmeal, mix it well with new ale 
alt, making it all tiff dough or paſte and form it into little 
ates, roll them out very thin, and lay them on an iron or 
ating lone, making a gentle fire under them, as they bake 
m them, and alſo the edges of them round on the iron 
fat they may be baked alſo; they will require but a quar- 
it of an hour to bake them. - | 23 
A little before you take them off, turn them on the * 
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and the cock ſpending till near the end of brewing either 


00 


fide. only to flat them; for if you turn them too ſoon it yin © 

hinder their rifing;the baking iron or ſtone muſt ſtand at ſome f 

diſtance from the fire. | 0 
Oats are very often por into a bag which being moiſtened 


with vinegar and apply'd very hot to the belly allay the pains in 


of the cholick and womb. far 
Oats boil'd in wine, take away ſpots and freckles, 4 
\ £9 | I Ir 
An OATMEAL PUDDING. | fra 
| | woi 


Put a pint of whole oatmeal into a quart of milk juſt warn; {ſr 


let the oatmeal be clean Pick d, let it lie to foak two hours; 0 


then add half a pound of currants; a quarter of a pound of 
raiſins ſton'd, a little ſalt, half a pound of butter, and a quar 
ter of a pound of ſugar; then put it in a bag and boil it; but i 


you bake it, lay marrow on the top. 


A Method of Brewing ALE or OCTOBER Beer, from 
worn 


Suppoſing the copper to hold 24 gallons and the maſhing I. 
tub large enough to hold four buſhels and more of malt, et 
firſt full copper of boiling water is put into the maſhing tuh ame 
and having lain on the malt for a quarter of an hour till th Tb 
ſteam is to far ſpent that one can ſee his face in it, or as toon” er 
as the hot water is put in, a pail full or two of cold water! cold 
throw into it, which at once brings it into temper, then thre" c 
buſhels of malt are poured lieſurely into, it, being ſtirred o tle w 
maſhed all the while it is putting in; but as little as can Hd f. 
or no more than will juſt keep the malt from clotting lere 
balling ; this being done one buſhel of dry malt is put on th but m 
top to keep in the vapour or ſpirit, then it is covered up, an 
let ſtand for two hours, or till another copper full of water! 
boiling hot; this 1s Jaded over the malt by three hand bowl 
fall at a time, which are to run off at cock or tap by a ve The 
ſmall ſtream, before more is put in; which again is return he] 
into the maſhing tub, till it comes off exceeding fine; for Wt is e 
the wort is not clear when it goes into the copper; there aFW® the 


but ſmall hopes it will be ſon the barrel. The brewing aft Iirpoſ; 
this lieſurely manner requires 16 hours to brew four buſhe 
of malt. pert | 


Now between the ladings out of the copper cold water ire a 
put into the copper to be boiling hot, while the other 1s ru the w 
ning off; and by this means the copper it kept up near 1 2 or 


OC 


er {mall beer, of which no more than 21 gallons are to be 
aud of the firſt wort, which is reſcrv'd in a tub, then four 
dunces of hops are put in, and then it is ſet b. 

For the ſecond wort, ſuppoſe there are 20 gallons of water 
in the copper boiling hot, that mult be all laded over in the 
ame manner as the former was, but no cold water need here 
be mixed; when half of this is run out into a tub, it muſt 
liretly be put into the copper, with half of the firſt wort, 
fraind thro' the brewing ſieve, as it lies on a ſmall looſe 
yooden frame over the copper, to keep back thoſe hops which 
nere firſt put in to preſerve it; which is to make the firſt 
copper 21 gallons. e a Te 

hen upon its beginning to boil a pound of hops is put into 
me or two canvas or other coarſe linen bags, ſomething lar- 
ger than will juſt contain the hops, that they may have 
wm to ſwell ; theſe are boil'd away briſkly for half an hour; 
then the hops are taken out, and the wort is continued boiling 
by it ſelf till it breaks into | aa; a little ragged, and then 
t is enough and muſt be diſperſed into the cooling veſſels 
rery thin, | 92 

Then the remainder of the firſt and ſecond wort are put 
tgether at the ſame time, in the ſame manner and with the 
ume quantity of freſh hops as the firſt was, „ 

The reſt of the third or ſmall. beer wort will be about 
or 20 gallons more or leſs, this is directly mixt with 
old water to keep it free from exciſe, and this is put into 
be copper as the firſt liquor to begin a ſecond brewing of 
ie with another four buſhels of malt, as was done before 
nd ſv on for ſeveral days together if neceſſary; but at laſt 
here may be ſome ſmall beer made; but ſome make none; 
but make uſe of the grains in feeding their hogs. 


Obſervations made on the preceedi fg Method... 


The firſt copper of 24 gallons is but ſufficient to wet three 
nſhels of malt, and by the addition of cold water as the 
ut is drawn off, it is no matter how much the malt drinks 
i, tho' a third part of water is generally allow'd for that 
Wpoſe, which is never return d. „ 

by the leiſurely. pouring on the bowls of water, the good- 
els of the malt is more extracted and waſhed out, ſo that 
More ale may be made this way and leſs ſmall beer, than 
the wort. was drawn out haſtily ; and beſides this the wort 
ks 2 greater opportunity of coming off finer eee 


ful 
4 


114 


than by A quicker; whereby this method. excels all others 


_ ference, that the latter is ſtronger and more hopp'd than than 


is there any loſs in leaving the grains in ſome heart, whe! 


ſome.meaſure, as there is likewiſe from thole who boil theit 


the thicker any drink is boil'd, the longer it requires to liel 


0 © 


that diſcharge the wort more haſtily out of the maſh tub 
Alto by the continual running of the cock or tap, the prain 


are in no danger of ſouring, which often happens in ſummer d 
brewings; eſpecially when the cock is ſtopp d between thi 
ſeveral boilings of the wort; which has been the cauſe of d. f 
maging or PORE Wegen guiles of drink. 
In this way of brewing ſuch a confidence is repos'd in the 
hops to preſerve the wort from fixing even in the very hott} 
time of ſummer, that all the firſt running is put into one tub, M 
till there is an opportunity of boiling it, and if tabs and rom e 
are wanting, that there is a neceſſity of laying the wort thickWiſpci 
to cool, then the ſecurity of tome freſh hops (and not them n 
already boil'd or ſoak'd) may be put into it, which may be te. 
otten out again by letting the drink run through the cuſlen n 
3 and after that a hair ſieve, to keep the ſeeds of the ho le 


If Y 
little 
we 1 


back as the drink is putting up into the barrel. | 

But this way of putting hops into the eooling tubs is on) 
meant where there is a neceſſity and tubs and room enough 
can't be had to lay the wort 1n. | 

By this method of brewing ale may be made as ſtrong o 
{mall as you pleaſe, and fo may the tmall beer, that comes 
after and is ſo agreeable that ale and ſtrong keeping Oo): 
beer are made all one and the ſame way, 5 this dif 


Firſt 
l j t 


former. e Bog | 

Where little or no ſmall beer is wanted, either little or non 
may be brew'd, by this way of working, which is a conſide 
bo conveniency where little ſmall beer is required; ns 


horſes, hogs, cows or rabbits are kept, ' 
The vulgar error of boiling ſtrong wort only till they break 


or curdle in the copper, has been for many years a ſtanda hit 


ſign to the ignorant; and this will ſometimes be in three quat | 
ters of an hour, at others in an hour or more according to tha to 
qualities of the malt and water. | > OY 

But there is good reaſon to diſſent from this practice i hou 


worts tw'o or three hours, for this 1s certain that the long can 
worts arte ſuffered to boil, the thicker they will be; becauqſ 
the watery or thin parts do firſt evaporate, and by how muc 


the barrel, in order to have its particles broken, which thel 
is 1D be effected only by age. . 0 : | 
Tberefore in the articles BOILING and WORTS the alters 


or 


Jes be found fixed times and ſigns to known when wort 16 
rally enough boil d, and that a Pe on of an ordinary capacity 
wy bein a little time judge of, by which the prodigious loſſes 
he waſte of ſtrong worts may be prevented which would 
merwiſe be boil'd away to more loſs in the quantity than 
fit in the goodnels of the drink. | N 85 


To fry OISTERS for Garniſh, or for a Plate. Rn 
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Make a batter of eggs and flour, crums of bread, and a little 
e beaten fine, and having ftew'd ſome large oifters in 
Wc own liquor, wipe them dry and flour them, then dip 
Wn in the batter and fry them in very hot butter, or lard 
ee ſcam of an hog ; and they will be incruſtated or covered 
Wh 2 fort of paſte which will be very agreeable either for a 
e or to garniſh a diſh. | A | | 
yon ſerve them up alone, do it with ſome of the liquor 
e butter, and a little white wine, having firſt boil'd 

ve ſpices in the liquor. | 


5 % OISTERS for Garniſh for Fiſh, Sc. 
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rt waſh them in their own liquor, and dry them 
chen having yolks of eggs bearen up with falt and 
e and flour ſuificient to make it thick enough to hang on 
oiſters, fry them quick in clarified beef ſuet. 


1 70 PICKLE OISTERS. 


edle a peck of large oiſters, open them carefully without 
ling them; waſh them three or four times in their own 
a"; then ſtrain the liquor and put that into a ſkillet; 
a it boils put in the 2 85 with half an ounce of white 
Aar er, and five or fix blades of mace, boil them till they 
th to ſhrivel up, then take them out of the liquor and 
chem cloſe; and boil the ſpice and liquor for a quarter 
e hour longer; then pour it upon the oiſters; and take 
bei always to never let them be expos d to the air more than 


© 


geh can poſſible be avoided. 1 

ul. . Another Way. T2 

the thern be large, n them, ſave the liquor, let it ſtand 
ile; then pour off the clear into a ſtew pan, and waſh 


pere eters in water and ſalt; then boil them gently in their 
| | PI T own 


01 


on liquor, ſo that they be not too hard; put to thema f 
= cloves, ſome whole pepper, a little ginger, a little mace z 
a2 bay leaf or two, and let the liquor boil, ting to i 
fourth part of White wine vinegar ; then boil it a lin 
more; then take them off and ſet it by till it is quite co 
When they are cold put them into jars or gally-y 
and pour the liquor with the ſpice cold upon them, 2 
cloſe them down with leather. 1 


To roaſt OISTERS. 


Let your oifters be large, waſh them clean; and hy 
- 2 batter of milk, flour, mace powdered, a little pepper 
eggs; dip the oiſters into it, and then into grated bread 
wdered mace ; put them on a ſkewer broadſide to bra, 
de or upon filver lark ſpits and lay them to the fire; t 
flour them well; baſting them with butter till they 
"enough. „ „ | 
While they are roaſting prepare the following ſauce : 
Take the oiſter liquor into which put crumbs of br 
falt and pepper, a little grated nutmeg, and a blade ort 
of mace, and boil them nll the bread is like a pulp, 
taſtes well of the ſpice; then add to it a glaſs of white wi 
and having mix'd them well, pour it into a plate ord 


and lay the oiſters in the ſauce, and ſerve them up h 1 
| „ _"TofemOISTERs. 


Take a quart of oiſters and having clear'd them 
from bits of ſhells, and other filth in their own len 
then ſtrain that liquor, and put to it à large dial 1 
mace, and a ſmall nutmeg. Wed and a little falt; 

the oiſters in it, ſcumming it clean; when they are alt 

+ kts + 8 ſome od red fine, and you may 
ot if you like it; then ſhred the yolks of four i 
| fine, put them in with near half a pound of butter; i 1, 
--contimually ſhaking them. {LIE | 


flax a. Another Mayr. e 


-a-ih 


1 


Let the oiſters be large, open them and fave thel 
uor, which let ſettle a pour off the clear; put it 1 

ew-pan with ſome blades of mace, ſome whole Pepper 
little grated nutmeg ; let it boil gently till it is ft. ong cl 
of the Jpices, then put in the outters, let them ficv 8 


- Vis. % 


OL 


niters, and ju 
gals of white wine. 


OISTERS 70 S:ollop. 


put your oiſters into ſcollop ſhells, leaving the liquor, 
lich ſet by to ſettle ; then put a moderate quantity of di- 
wor into each ſhell, with tome whole pepper anda blade 
{ mace ; then put in a bit of butter, and cover all with 
ted bread ; ſer them over the fire on a gridiron ; and when 
key are enough, give the grated bread in the top of the 
bells a browning with a red hot iron, and ſerve them up. 


OLD AGE. 


To attain to an advanced old age, take three quarts of 
e water, ten ounces of orange and lemon peel dry'd in the 
lade; cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, of each halt a pound; 
( roſes that have not been gathered more than two days, 
0 pounds, four pinches of roſemary tops, and two of laurel 
res, four handtuls of marjoram, as many of balm gentle, 
ur pound of hyſop, as many of wid roſes. "He 

Put all theſe together with roſe water, bed upon bed, in- 
2 glaſs alembick, and then diſtil them very gently in a 


t for uſe. 

This water is not only endued with the vertue of pro- 
ng to an extreme old age; but it will alſo add a 
neſs in the complexion, wall 3 all the parts of the 
Ky; expel ill humours, cures catarrhs, defluctions and 

hes, | 

twill prevent infection ſeizing the heart in a time of 
llence; is very good in cancers, and will forward wo- 
ts Menſes. | | | 

lt is . for diſorders of the heart, and cures the di- 
iyers of the ſtomach, eyes and teeth. | 
The dole is about two ſpoonfuls, morning and evening; 
tub any diſordered parts with it. 


| Another Way. 
Take of the roots of the black hellebore,and alſo the leaves 


be ſame, of cach fix handfuls, waſh them with good red 
| E e wine; 


14 
en 


tatthey may not be hard; to theſe add a piece of butter 
and as much e bread as will thicken the liquor of the 
before you take them off the fire ſtir in a 
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neo Marie or Bath Mary and keep the water that comes 
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wine, and let all. boil in this bath for 24 hours, then fira 


from 76 to $80 the ſame quantity every 15 days, and ft 


divers ways. | 


OM 


wine; bruiſe them ſmall, and put them into a tight veſſe 
and before you lute it put in three quarts of the beſt red 


out the liquor, and put what remains into the preſs, an 
add what comes out from the preſs, after you hart 
8 and filtrated it, to the other, and throw away th 
regs. | 
Take of black hellebore and red roſes, of each fix hand 
fuls, four drams and a half of cloves, and bruiſe the whol 
and add to it three quarts of good claret, and a che 
pine and an half of very good brandy ; let the veſſel b 
well luted for a day and a night into a boiling bath; the 
ſtrain the liquor, preſs the remainder, put it to the fir 
extraction and diſtil the ſame to the be of hony. 
Take three drams of ambergreaſe, and oriental ſaffron 
dram and half to the diſtill'd water, diſtil them over agair 
cohobate the ſame three times; then add the ſalt that yo 
have extracted from the feces to the quantity of ſexe 
ounces and a half, put the whole to the hony'd ſubſtance, an 
eirculate for four days. ; 
From 60 to 0 you may take half a ſpoonful every mont 


80 to the end of life, once a week. 


. OMELETS are a kind of pancakes which are made aft 


Ar OMELET vir Sugar- 


Whip as many eggs as you think fit, put to them a lit 
cream, ſalt and lemon peel minc'd very ſmall ; beat all we 
together and make the omelet, ſugaring it in the frying} 
on the fide that is coloured, and turning it while it is 
ing, lay it when done on à plate turn'd downwards, ti 
ſtrew over it ſugar and lemon peel minc'd fine, and ice 
all at once with a red hot iron or fire ſhoyel and ſerve it 
TW. / 8 | | 


An OMELET of green Beans, Peaſe, &c. 


Firſt ſlip the beans out of their ſkins, and fry them 
ood butter, with a little parſley and chibbol ; then pour # 
fle milk cream and ſeaſon it and ſoak it over a of 
bre; make the omelet with new laid eggs and cream, and Me 
fon it with ſalt to your palate ; when it is ready, drels it M b. 


ON 


diſh; bind the beans with the yolks of epps, um them upon 
the omelet ſo that they may ſtick to the ſide of it, and ſerve 
it up hot to table. +1 | | 


ONIONS are better for uſe than taſte. If you eat very 
knder onions daily with honey faſting; you will enjoy better 
health than otherwiſe ; except they are quite new, for the 
did ones are better than the others. | 
Onions taken with the juice of fennel], will cure a drop- 
ſy, if taken at the beginning or the diſtemper. 
Bing ſnuffed up the noſe, it will purge the brain; and 
nix d with hen fat, it will dry up the kibes. 
lf it be applied on a linnen cloth to wounds or hurts, it 
nil allay the pain: Being mix d with ſtrong vinegar, it will 
bp = bleeding of the noſe, being put up the noſtrils with 
pledget. l 
— of onions is good to make the hair grow; 
lkanſe purulent ears, and takes away white ſpots, as well 
n the face as any other part of the bod x 
An onion roaſted and eaten with ſome ſugar, oil and vi- 
Far, oo cure a cough, is good in an aſthma and jhortneſs 
i breath. 5 e To po. 
Take out the core of an onion, fill it with cummin feed 
odered, ſtop up the hole, and roaſt it under hot aſhes, 
en ſqueeze out the juice, and put it into the ears, and it 
Ill help deafneſs and the buzzing of the ears. "IN 
An onion pounded with freſh butter, will aſſwage or allay 
Ie. pain of the piles; and pounded with hony and ſalt, is 
brereign Ran againſt the biting of mad dogs. 
The thick coat of an onion - burnt or as under hot 
ſes, will give eaſe in an inveterate head-ache and me- 
um; if a little bit of it be moiſtened with oil of roſes, 
be put into the ear where the pain is. 
An onion boiled in wine or water, and then fry d in 
mon oil, and applied to the navel by way of cataplaſm, 
to give eaſe in the gripes to lying- in women. 

ake out the core of an onion, and fill it winh treacle 
 nithridate, diflolved and mix d with lemon juice; then 
q up the hole with the ſlice that was cut off, and roaſt it 
Lot aſhes, ſo long till they are incorporated and mix d 
ether, then ſqueeze out the juice of the roaſted onion, 
u giye it to à perſon ſeiz d with the plague, let him pre- 
ly lie down in his bed, and be well covered, that he may 
tat, which if he do preſently he will recover. This re- 
. Ee 2 7⁰ 


ON 
To Boil ONIONS, ſo that they ſhall loſe their Stem, 


Take the largeſt onions, cut off the ſtrings and the tops, iſ 
without peeling off any of the ſkins ; put them into ſalt aud. 
water and let them lie an hour, waſh them out, and yu: 
them into a kettle with a good quantity of water, ad ch 
boil them till they are tender. „„ bro 
Then take them off, and take off as many ſkins as you 
think fit till you come to the white part; then pound the 
or bruiſe them, and toſs them up with either butter « 
cream, if for boil'd rabbits or a roaſted turkey. 
You may if you pleaſe, bruiſe them and paſs then 
through a cullender, and then put cream to them, which | 
the niceſt way for a turkey. Or, | 

If you keep them whole, you may warm them in tron 

avy well drawn with {ſpice and ſweet herbs; and thicker 
the gravy with burnt butter, adding a little white wine d 
claret, or alittle ale. 

This is ſauce for a roaſted turkey, or mutton or lam 
roaſted. 


ONIONS in 4 Ragoe. | hem 


Roaſt large onions in hot aſhes, cut them in pieces, at 
put them into a diſh upon a chafing-diſh , with fre 
tter, ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg ; let the whole ſoak, an 
when ready to boil, add a little vinegar, and ſerve up th 
ragoe. . | SF | 
ONIONS 70 pickle. 


Let your oions be dry enough to be laid up in the houſ 
take ſuch as are about the ſize of a ſmall walnut; and 
thoſe fort they call Spanz onions, which are not ſo ſtro 
flavoured as the SHrasburg onions ; peel off the oute 
dry coat, and boil them in one water without ſhiſtiſ the 
them till they begin to grow tender; then take them Hautes 
the fire, and lay them in a ſieve or cullender to cool ain it 
drain, and when they are quite cold, take off two ot 
coats or ſkins, from each, and rub them gently in a 1 Ihen 
nen bloth cogdry. r net Sl nous oth 

Then put x a0 up into wido mouth glaſſes, with ab bec 
ſix or eight freſh bay leaves to a quart, two large races M beat 
ginger ſlic d, and a quarter of an ounce of mace. er, a 


. « Kot 
J 2. 


0 Tnterſper to be 


- 


5 


OR 


ſaterſperſe theſe ingredients here and there among the 
ions in the pans, and having boil'd vinegar with about 
wo ounces of bay ſalt to each quart, ſcumming it as it 
riſes, pour it into the glaſſes, and having covered them 
doſe with wet bladders, tic them down; they will look 
wn and eat well. | 


BUTTERED ORANGES. 


Raſp the peel of four oranges into a pint of water; to 

which add a pint of orange juice and the yolks of twelve 
g and the whites but of four, putting as much ſugar 
pill ſweeten to your palate, ſtrain it, ſer it on the fire, 
d when it is pretty well thickened, put in a piece of 
utter cf big as a couple of nuts, and keep ſtirring it till 
b cold. | 


ORANGE BUTTER. 


Boil the rind of fix oranges very tender; then pound 
em very fine in a mortar, and rub them through an hair 
re ; then boil two quarts of cream, and put in the 
ks of 20 eggs, and the whites of four; let the eggs 
trery well beaten before they are put into the boiling 
tam; ſtir it all one way till it comes to a curd, then 
nin it from the whey in a ſtrainer; when it is cold, put in 
much of the orange as you think will give it a taſte a- 
reable to your palate, then ſweeten it to your taſte, 
Another Way. 

Waſh hogs lard well in ſpring water; beating it all the 
ie eise piece of he. then having orange flowers 
th gathered, put about a quarter of a pound of them 
bthe lard, melting it gently, let them be in about two 
utes, gently keeping them warm over the fire, then 
in it off, and when the lard is grown cold again, beat it 
waſh it with orange flower- water. e 
Then melt it again gently the ſecond time, and put in 
h flowers in the ſame manner you did before, and it 
| become of a yellow c#lour, and then let it grow cold 
| beat it again with a wooden paddle and orange: flower 
ter, and put it up in pots for u Drip ö . 
Jou muſt melt the lard in a well glaz'd pipkin ſetting 
Wo boiling water. 
E e 3 7˙ 
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OR 
> Candy GREEN ORANGES. 


Lay the oranges in water for three days, ſhifting them 
every day ; then put them into ſcalding water, keep them 
in a ſcald © cloſe covered till they are green; then boil them 
till they are tender; then put them into water for three 
days more, ſhifting it every day; then make a ſyrup wit 
their weight of fugar, allowing half a pint of water to: 
pound of ſugar, and when the ſyrup is cold, put in the 
oranges ; let them lie two or three days, and then cand 

them out as other oranges are done. 


To preſerve whole ORANGES or LEMONS. 


Raſp juſt the outſide rind of the oranges very thin, la 
them in water 24 hours; then ſet them on the fire, will 
a good quantity of water ; boil them them till they are ve 
ry tender; then put them in cold water again, and letthen 
lie for two days; but if they are lemons, they need not | 
above one dax. | . 
Then to fix oranges or lemons, put three pound of fi ue 
fugar, and a pint and an half of water; boil and ſcum it we 
ſet it by till it is cold, then put in the oranges or lemon ber 
and let them lie four or five days in the cold ſyrup; the 
put them on the fire, and make them boil till they a 
clear; then put them into an earthen pan, and let thet 
ſtand a day or two more; then put them on the fire, gi 
them another boiling, and put them into jelly, as follow 

To a pint and an half a pippin jelly, add a pound a 
an half of fine ſugar, make it boil till the jelly is vel 
ſtrong; then heat the oranges and put them into the je 
with half their ſyrup, make them boil briſkly for a quart 
of an hour; take them off the fire, and add to them ti 
juice of three lemons ; then put them into pots that v 
W 54157 557 i neag 7; | 


he beſt; 


& + $44 


Pick all the kernels out of the meat. ON; | 
vx DOCS 3 e 5 EN 3 


OR 


Boil the white rinds till they are very tender, and to a 
quart of meat allow a pound and fix ounces of beaten rind; 
ms them well, make them ſcalding hot; then add four 
pound and an half of fine fifted ſugar ; ſtir them well toge- 
ther, and ſcald them till the ſugar is well melted ; then add 
he juice of four large lemons. 

Fill the paſte into flat earthen pans, or deep plates; 
{them on the fire till they are candied ; then drop it on 
pafſes : Set that by that is too thin to drop, till they are 


andied again; it will be dry with once turning. 
ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Raſp Sil oranges, take out the meat, pick out the 
keds or kernels, and boil the rinds very tender, and pound 
em very fine; and having boil'd three pound of fine ſugar 
02 pint of water, and ſcum'd it well, put to it a pound of 
ind, and make it boil briſkly till the ſugar is very thick; 
then put in a pint of the meat of the oranges, and a pint 
Miery ſtrong pippin jelly; boi] all together as briſkly as 
Jou can, till it is very well jellied ; which .1t will be in 
bout half an hour; then put it up in pots or glaſſes with 
pers cloſe to it. 


Another Way. 


Pare a dozen of large Sil oranges very thin, cut 
dem in halves; ſqueeze out the juice into a baſon, cover 
and ſet it in a cool place; lay the halves of the oranges 
vater for a night; then boil them till very tender, ſhift- 
by the water ſo often that all the bitterneſs is got out; 
en dry them well, and pick out the ſeeds and ſkins ; pound 
em fine, and to every pound of pulp, allow a pound of 
able refined ſugar; boil the ſugar and pulp together al- 
ut to a candy height; this being done, add the juice of 4 
nons to the orange juice; ſtrain it, and add its weight 
more of double refin d ſugar; pour this to the pulp and 
tar; and boil all pretty briſkly till it jellies. 

keep the glaſſes you pour it into cloſe covered. 


To dry ORANGES or LEMONS #1 Knots. 


Rap the oranges or lemons with a ſharp knife, as thin 
Nas ſmall ag may be, breaking the raſpings as litte as may 
| that the oufide rind may make but two or three knots, 
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cover them, till the ſugar is come to its blown quali 


the ladle. | 


\ 


Candy them in the following manner. 


Then cut the oranges, take out all the meat, and pick 
out the kernels or ſeeds; lay the rinds for two days in a 5 
or broad pan before they are boil'd, or elſe they will be x; 
to break; then put them into cold water, and boil them ; 
bout an hour; then drain them well from the Water 
and having clarified as much ſingle refin'd ſugar as vil 
cover them very well, put them into the ſyrup when it 1 
cold, and ſet them by for four or five days; and dry they 
out as you uſe them; and when you take any of them, gi 
them that are left in the ſyrup a boil,  _ 


Take out as many as you intend to dry, cut the whit 
halves in rings or quarters, as you pleaſe ; then boil the 
very faſt for a great while, in as much clarified ſugar as 1 


which may be known by putting in a ladle with holes, a 
blowing through it; for then you will ſee the ſugar fly fra 


Then take it off the fire, and rub the candy againſt tl 
n ſides, and round the bottom till the ſugar looks oily 
hen lay them out on a fieve, that the ſugar may d 

from them; then lay them in knots on another fieve, wi 

all the expedition you can; ſet them into a- ſtove for 1 

hour or two, and they will be dry enough. 

If you do but a few at a time, the ſyrup that is put t 
them firſt will do them out. | — 

Whole oranges or lemons may be done the ſame way, ei 

ept that the whole ones are to be boil'd after they are rafpe 

a1 drhe meat 3 out of a hole cut at the top, after the 

are boiled, and before they are put into the ſyrup, and t 

piece is uo be put in again after they are d. 


ORANGE DROPS. 


| ueeze out the juice of a dozen oranges; boil the rin 
till they are very tender; then cut out moſt part of 
white, and pound the yellow rind very fine, and pulp 
through a hair ſieve, and to a pound of pulp, add a poit 
and an half of fine 3 fifted through a hair ſieve; mu 
well in, and put in the juice till you make it thin enoi 
to drop from A 1 29 62 10 12815 aft Ho 

Then drop it on glaſſes, and ſet them before the fire | 
about two hours, and then ſet them-in-a-ftove:; che next d 
turn them, and they will be dry enough in 24 heurs. 


OR 
„ ncke ORANGE Halves or Quarters with the Meas" is 
| hem. a 


Take S2vi} oranges, raſp them round, and then cut them 
into halyes ; pick out the meat; boil the halves very tender; 
then chuſe ba}f of them that are the cleareſt and . beſt, 

pur them into a cold thick ſyrup, made with fine ſugar, 
ad half a pint of water to each pound , [ns the other 
ulf of the rinds very fine; pick the kernels out of the or- 
uge meat; and to a pint of the meat, add half a pound 
> the pounded rinds; ſcald this very well, and add a 
ound and a half of fifted ſugar which ſtir very well in ; 
t it ſcald till the ſugar is well melted; then add the 
ice of a lemon or two; put it into a broad earthen-pan 
n it into a ſtove, let the half orange rinds have lain three 
wr four days in the ſyrup, boil them very briſkly till th 

re clear, and the ſyrup is very thick ; put them by ti 
bey are cold; then put them upon earthen plates, and ſer 
hem in a ſtove ; and the next day if you think they have 
n ſugar enough on them, dip them in the ſyrup, which 
m from them; they muſt not have dry 2 on them 
at only a gloſs before they are quite dry, fill them with 
be orange meat; lay them on a ſieve and ſet them to dry 
1a ſtove ; they will be done in a day or wow. 


CHINA CHIPS. 


Take China oranges, cut the rounds in long chips; as 
lin as you can, not taking muy of the white; boil them 
water till they are tender; then ſet them by to drain, 
afterwards put them into a very thick cold ſyrup of cla: 
lcd ſugar; in which let them lie a day or two; then 
ye them a ſcald ; ſet them by till they are cold; lay them 
larhen plates, ſet them in a ſtove. | 

Alter the ſame manner may Svil oranges, be done; if 
nike them, with a little ſugar and very bitte. 


ll ORANGE or LEMON CLEAR CARE S. 


Firſt make 2 very ſtrong jelly; paſs it through a jelly bag; 
oil the meat of fix or 45 t oranges in two quarts ot 
e ell and paſs it through a jelly bag. 
Then mix half a pive of orange juice and half a pound of 

and give them a boil; then put this into the jelly, a 
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pint” of the fyrup of oranges to a quart of the juice, and te 
— of . of oranges firſt boil'd in ons or 9 
waters, and then ſhred very fine; heat them together, ſca 
ding hot and to a quart of jelly take three pound of ſug 
and boil the ſugar to a candy height; then put in the je|j 
but not all together, becauſe if it be all boil'd in the h 
ſugar it will not dry. . e 
As ſoon as it has done boiling, put in the reſt; ſet it ore 
the fire till all the candy is well melted ; but be ſure not t 
let it boil ; then fill it into ſmall pots, dry it and turn it 9 
glaſſes as you do other clear cakes. | 
Jou may do lemons the ſame way. 


20 Candy ORANGE-FLOWERS. 


Let your orange-flowers be full blown, pick off the whit 
leaves and put them in water for an hour or two, then in 
boiling water; boiling them till they are tender, then p 
them in a ſie ve to drain the water from them, then put then 
Into cold water; and in the mean time make a ſyrup of ve 
fin ſugar, as much as you think will cover them; allow f 
three quarters of a pint of water to a pound of ſugar, 1 
when the ſyrup has ſtood to be cold, put in the leaves, lll. 
ving them there till the next day; then give them a {cul 
and let them lie in the ſyrup for two or three days. | 

Then if you have the quantity of a pound of flowers, ma 
a ſyrup with a pound nd half of fine ſugar and half a pint 
water; boil it and ſcum. it, and when it is cold drain th 
ſyrup from the flowers and put them into the thick fyruj 
in which let them lye two or three days, then make the! 
— hot, and in two days more lay them out on glaſſe 

reading them very thin and ſift fine ſugar over them, I ai 
et them in a ſtove, they will be dry on one fide in four 

five hours; then ſcrape them off the glaſſes on a paper, lay. . 
the wet fide uppermoſt, and; ſet them in the ſtove again Hi :. 
they are almoſt dry; then pick them aſunder, and ſet thei: - 
in the ſtove till they are quite dry. If you pleaſe you nl gal 
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put ſome of them in a jelly. 
$355 * ORANGE CHIPS. 
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: Firſt cut off the bels of ſome ve | Ane oranges - but 1 

too thin; and boil Hank in a great ge rs of water, {i Ui & 
ing them ſeveral times, tp take away all the bitterneſs, vl, 
they arc tender dry them and allow their weight of 17 | 
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reflec d fagar ; boil the chips and ſugar when wet to a candy, 
coi! the ſugar be almoſt waſted; then lay them thin on plates 


ORANGE CREAM. 


Grate the peels of half a dozen oranges into a pint and half 
{ water ; then ſqueeze in the juice; beat the yolks of eight 
gs well, and put to the reſt, ſweeten it with double fe- 
ad ſugar; preſs it hard through a ſtrong ſtrainer: ſet it on 
be fire, ſtir it all one way, till it is as thick as cream, then 
bur it into glaſſes. 


An ORANGE POSSET. 


Take four Sevi] oranges and two lemons, ſqueeze them into 
"EY oc China baſon; ſweeten it even to a ſyrup with double 
fnd ſugar; adding to it four ſpoonfuls of orange flower - 
enger; then paſs it through a fine ſieve; boil a quart of thick 
am with ſome of the orange peel cut thin: Let it ſtand 
ir is pretty cool; then pour it into the baſon to the 
unge juice through a funnel, holding it as high as you can 
m 8 China baſon. This muſt be made the day before 
u uſe it. 
When it is ſerv'd up let it be ſtick'd with flips of candied 


nge, lemon and citron peel on the top. 
7b preſerve ORANGE FLOWERS. 


Pick the flowers and little oranges and ſtalks each by them- 
hes; boil the flowers in fair water till they are tender; 
Il alſo the little oranges and ſtalks in ſeveral waters, till 
kj are freed from their bitterneſs. To a pound of flowers 
by three pound of double refir'd ſugar, wet it with water 
it to a {yrup, and having drain'd the flowers well, put 
em into the ſyrup; let them boil a little, and put them in- 


galſes. | 
| CAKES of ORANGE FLOWERS. 


Allow five pound of double refin'd ſugar to a pound of o- 
Ie flowers; dip the ſugar in water, and put it into a pre- 
ing pan to melt; pick the outſide leaves off the flowers, 
boil the flowers in water till they are tender; then take 
m out and drain them very well; while they are W 
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the diffolv'd ſugar is to be ſet on the fire, and be boil'd to; 
thick ſyrup; then ſet it by till it is cold; and not before put 
in your orange flowers; then drop them neatly on plates, and 
dry them either in the hot ſun or a ſtove. 


ORANGE FLOWER WATER. 


Take two handfuls of the leaves of orange flowers, with 
out the yellow and green; infuſe them in two quarts of va 
ter, with half a pound of ſugar, ſtrain it through a ſieve 9 
linnen cloth, and when you have done, cool and ice it (ſee thi 
article {ceing,) or if you would make more diſpatch, beat ij 
the water with the flowers and ſugar; by pouring it outs 
one veſſel into another; ſtrain the liquor and ſet it to cool, 

The orange flowers being very dear, and the water bein 
commonly ſold cheap, we need not wonder it is fo bad] 
made, it being for the moſt part nothing but an mfufione 
orange flowers in common water; but it you would have! 
ver : | 
. pound of orange flowers when they are e! 
their prime, bruiſe them in a marble mortar, and put then 
into an earthen pitcher, adding three ounces of the peel of 

vil oranges cut into ſmall ſlices; you may alſo ( if you ha 
them) add ſmall oranges about the ſize of a nut to the ini 
ſion; after they have been bruis'd pour upon them two pint 
of white wine, and as many of balm water, which will di 
ſolve and rarify the odoriferous parts of the ingredients, a 
render the fcent more ſenſible; but if you have not bal 
water, you may put in wine inſtead of it or common water. 

Stir all the ingredients with a ſtick, ftop up the pitch 
cloſe; and ſet it to digeſt in hot horſe dung for two days. 
Then open it, and as quick as you can pour all into a larg 
cucurbir of glaſs or earth, with a receiver and head fitted 
it, and ſet it into a Balneum marie, or Vaporis, and diſtil ti 
moiſture with a ſtrong fire, and you will have an excellet 
orange flower water, which you muſt keep in a bottle ef 
well ſtopp'd. Ns „ Mr 

This is good againſt vapours and malignant humours; 1 
given in hyſterick diſtempers, to provoke womens tel 
and to fortify the ſtomach and brain; the doſe is from ii 
{oruples to an ohnce.. - rr. | 


OR 
An ORANGE PUDDING. © 
Take half a dozen of good oranges; ſqueeze out the Jules? 


no an earthen baſon; boil the peels in ſeveral waters, till 
bey have loſt all their bitterneſs; then pick out the pulp 


— HM 2 , * 


zix it up with the nu that you ſtra'd; add to it 16 eggs, 
ning out eight of the wines, 2a a pound of good butter, 
eetening it to your palate ; ſheet your diſh with pu-paſte; 
N the des wk the ſame. | P | pait - 
Wire, That all the ingredients muſt be pounded in a mor- 
lor an hour at leaſt, till they look all alike. F 


id ſtrings, and pound the peel with 2 flower-water, and 


— — > — 


late the rind of two fair S vil oranges ſo very thin, that 
part of the white be to it, ſhred and pound it very well in 
nortar, add to it half a yon of butter, and half a pound 
ſugar, and the yolks of 16 eggs, pound all together in a 
ine mortar, till it is all of a colour, then having ſheeted a 
Ih with ou paſte, pour it in. | 5 

[f you pleaſe, you may grate the peel fine inſtead of ſhred- 


it and the eggs with all to mix them well. 
ORANGE and LEMON PUFFS. 


Ut tate the outſide . of four large oranges or lemonsz 
r. bis to two pounds of fine fifted ſugar; then pound them 


| together in a mortar; grind it well with the peſtle and 
ite it into a ſtiff paſte with gum dragon, well ſteep'd; then 
ud the paſte again, roll it or ſquare it, and bake it in a 
Loren on papers and tin-plates. | 


To make ORANGE WINE. 


kt them well, boil and clarify them with the whites of 
bj then having ready half a hundred of oranges, pare 

n ſo thin that no white may appear upon the rinds; and 
bon as the ſyrup is taken off the fire, put the peels of half 

men oranges into it, and when the liquor is quite cold, 

in the Juice of the oranges, with ſome freſh ale yeaſt, 

upon à warm toaſt of white bread ; let this ſtand to 
lor two days, and then put it up into the veſſel or caſk, 
| at 


Ai excellent ORANGE PUDDN C. 


bg it ; but then you muſt beat up the butter and ſugar 


like five gallons of water and ten pounds of good ſugar, 
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OR 


at the ſame time adding two quarts of white Port wine, ay 
to every gallon of liquor add an ounce of ſyrup of citro 
Jemon, 'and in two months time you may bottle it. 


Another Way, 


Take three gallons of water and eight pounds of ſup 
with the whites of four eggs beaten to a froth ; mix they 
with the ſugar and water cold; then boil the liquor for | 
Hour, ſcumming it as long as any riſes. | 
Jake it from the fire, ſet it by till it is only milk warn 
and put in the rinds and juice of 25 oranges. When it 
become almoſt cold, put to it three ſpoonfuls of new ale ye 
and let it ſtand to work two nights, ſtirring it morning 4 
evening. Po | 
bs Add to this a quart of white wine and a quarter of an oun 
of iſinglaſe cut ſmall. Stop up the veſſel very cloſe, le 
ſtand five weeks and then bottle it. | X 


ORIGANUM or Wild Origan, is good againſt poiſo 
the leaves are more particularly good againſt the biting 
venomous creatures. "Jane plans il'd in wine and appli 
to the reins, removes the difficulty in making water ; a « 
coction of it is good to comfort the neryes, and lax and ye: 
arts. | | 
: The flowers and leaves being dry'd. at the fire, upon 
earthen ſheard, and wrapp'd up hot in a piece of linnen a 
applicd to the head, cures a rheum. | 1 


ORKANET. 


' 


The root of this plant is of a cooling and aſtringent quali 
if it be incorporated with oil and wax it is good for burt 
if rubbed on with vinegar is good in an inveterate itch; i 
helpful to women in labeur ; its decoction ſtops a looſent 
— gives relief in pains in the kidnies and the ſpleen: 
bark of the root being mix'd with roſe ointment, pomatu 
wax and oil, will give a roſy colour, - 


The leaves of this plant being applied in a "plaiſter fr 
hours, is good in a leproſy, nay ſome ſay, 2 itz; 
you muſt aſterwards make an cintment of barley meal 


* a va =— = 2 


cup I heat of the ſun with vinegar, and waſh the place 
after it is r. Z are lh? if : Ts : 

The juice or decoction of its leaves is a ſovereign remedy 
heal wounds, to ſtop a flux of blood, and is good for in- 
uad wounds and ulcers. : | 


" ORTOLANS. 


Theſe birds are brought from France, and are fed in large 
ves with canary ſeeds, till they become a lump of fat; and 
ien they are become fully fatted they muſt be killed or elſe 
ey will feed upon their own fleſh. 


To kill them, you muſt take them by the beak, and hold 
tclole with your finger and thumb, and the bird will be ſtif- 
&d in about the ſpace of a minute. 

Then pick off the feathers, even thoſe of the head, and 
it a fine ſkewer through them, juſt under the wings, and 
aſt them quick; putting ſmall toaſts in a diſh under them 
drip upon. | 

rwe e up with ſtrong gravy, and as much white 
ne made hot; garniſh with ſlices of lemon and raſpings of 


rad, fifted and roaſted before the fire. 
OSMUND ROYAL. 


This plant is moſt in eſteem for reſtraining the whites in 
omen, and * the womb. N 
. by ſome accounted alſo a ſpecifick in the rickets in 
dren, | 

lt alſo enters the compoſition of ſome coſmeticks, and is 
rem d as very good for clearing the face of freckles and ſof- 
lng the ſkin; and ſome recommend it as very efficacious 
Wperſing bruiſed blood, and taking away the blackneſs 
toned . 5 1 


. OVEN, to heat. 


Hlinters or pieces of dry wood are better than faggots, and 
pots are to be Fb before other fuel. 85 
h heating an oven, care muſt be taken that the wood be 
burnt every where at the ſame time, but ſometimes at 
ide, and ſometimes at the other, and take the aſhes con- 
fully out with a rake. * Op: Bene HS 
0 know 1f an oven be hot, rub the arch or hearth with 


le, and if ſmall Tparks appear, the oven is hot; therefore 
| you 


fk 


OX 


you muſt give over heating it any more; but take out f. 
brands and coals, and range a mall flame near the 1 
the oven, and clean it with the inſtrument for ſweeping, mad 
of coarſe old linnen ty id to a pole and dipt in fair water, hy 
firſt wring it out; then ſtop up the oven a little time, 
the heat may abate; or elſe if the bread were ſer in preſent 
it would turn black; but when the heat is a little abated, f 


in the bread as expeditiouſly as you can. 
1 OX EYE. 


According to Dioſcorides, the leaves of this plant bei 
bruis'd, are good for diffolving cold tumours rd ſchirru 
and ſome fay, the decoction of it drank preſently after bat 
ing, is good in the jaundice, ſo that the patient will for 
time recover his natural colour. n 


OXICRATE, is a mixture of vinegar and water. 


DAINS, arc bread ſtuff d with different ſorts of f 


ces. 


— 


To make Gammon PAIN. 


- Dreſs ſome ſlices of gammon, as is directed in the arti 
Gammon Eſſence, excepting that no muſhrooms muſt be p 
to them, nor is there to be any ſtraining through a fieve; 
the ſlices when dreſt are not ſufficiently thickened, you m 
in order to eng them to a proper conſiſtence, add a li 


bread cullis. en having a pottage loaf ready, cut it i N 4, 
the middle, ſo that the upper and under cruſt may be who lep, 
Then take away the crum of the infide, and toaſt the reſi rie. 
the loaf, and bring it to a fine brown colour, by the fire, Rub 
in an oven, and then ſoak the cruſts in the ſauce, and e h. 


them together in a little diſh, and put the ragoo with 
ze. into it, and garniſh with capons livers, dreſt in 4 
caul, and ſerve it up ampng intermefles, — 


P A 
0 make a WEAL PAIN. 


„Cut a fillet of veal into thin ſlices; beat them with ths 
uck of a knife, and proportion the quantity of them to the 
ic of the duſn ; then mince ſome fillet of veal with parboil d 
kn, dreſs'd gammon, fry'd ſuet; all ſorts of fine herbs, 
Wc breaſt of a capon and partridge with truffles, mouſſerons 
ind common muſhrooms, chopp'd and all well ſeaſoned with 
ul forts of ſpice, and mix'd wich a little cream. | 
Then lay ſome thin flices of bacon in order, in a round 
w-pan, and alſo one half of the beaten veal ſtakes, and 
hen the farce ; then cover it at the top as you did under- 
rich, that the whole farce may be inclos'd on all ſides. 

{Then cover and bake it between two fires; you may if you 
aſc, put a little garlick into the farce ; clear it from the 
it, dreſs it neatly in a diſh, and ſerve it up to table hot. 


The falling down of the PALATE in Cows, 


When a beaſt labours hard and wants water, it is com- 
mly fiez'd with the falling down of the palate ; and tho' it 
ill endeavour to eat, yet it will be to little purpoſe. _ 

For a remedy againſt this, caſt the beaſt, and thruſt the 
uate up with your hand, and then bleed it in the ſame place 
 anoint the wounded part with honey and ſalt well mixt 
ether ; then put the beaſt to graſs, for dry meat is not at 
| proper for it, | 


PALSEY. 


the palſey continues for a year, it will not be cured but. 
Ih great difficulty. To relieve old perſons troubled with 
Wc diſtemper ; purge them frequently with agarick or aloes, 
edoſe is one dram, and for thoſe of a robuſt conſtitution, a 
mand. a half; you may alſo make a cautery in the arm 
„ and every morning give the patient a doſe of treacle 
Hyletan. "BP: ' 4 ö ; | 7 $ ; 
Rub the back of the patient with the following balm. 
Me half a pound of oil of walnuts, half a 2 of thick 

te, half a handful of camomile, ſage, rue, and wormwood, 
uch half an handful. _ | | 


bol all together till the wine is waſted; ſtrain it, and at 


e fame time throw into it three ounces of Venice turpentine, 5 
re nutmegs powdered. : 
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ſtricken in years. 


and two of orange-flower-water and a nutmeg grated; ſue 


en with iugar to your palate ; add half a pound of but 


that it may be ſmooth, and mingle all together. 


P A 
Another Remedy. 


caſtor, mixing ſome brandy with it. 
It is very certain that this diſtemper muſt by no means b 
neglected; for if it continues 40 days, it will be very difficul 
if not impractical to cure it, eſpecially in perſons who a 


Rub the paralytick part with the oil of fox, laurel an 


A PANADA Jor a weak Stomach, e 


- Grate the crum of a penny white loaf into a quart of col 
water; put in a blade of mace, ſet it on the fire, and whe 
it is boil'd {mooth, take it off and put in a bit of lemon pes 
the juice of a lemon, a glaſs of ſack, and ſweeten it wi 
ſugar to your palate. : 


| * _ - PANCAKES. 


To a quart of cream put fix ſpoonfuls of canary, and 
pint of flour; the yolks of 12, and whites of 6 eggs; an 
meg grated, half a pound of butter, a little ſalt and ſome 
gar; fry them in a dry pan. 


Thin Cream PANCAKES, calld a Quire of Paper. 


To a quart of cream allow 16 eggs, leaving out four 
the whites, put in fix ſpoonfuls of fine flour, as many off 


melted to the cream; mix the flour with a little cream at 


Butter the fry ing - pan for the firſt pancake, running ti 
as thin as you poſſibly can to be whole; and when it is 
loured it is enough. 5 

Take care in taking them out of the pan, and ſtrew H Tu 
ſugar between each; lay them in a diſh as even one on al 
ther as you can. 


This quantity will make 3 dozen and a half of pancak 
To roaſt PARTRIDGES, 


You may either lard them with Rue fat bacon on the bre 
or roaſt them without larding; but in a diſh of theie fo] At 
there ſhould be ſome of the one, and ſome of the — 


PA 

There ſhould be two ſorts of fauces for them, the on of 
Tmyey in the diſh with them, and the other of bread in ſau- 
rs on the fide of the diſh. | 

The gravey is to be made of beef, an onion, a bunch of 
feet herbs, ſome ſalt and pepper, ſtew'd for half an hour 
na little more water than will cover them, and then ſtrain'd 
nto the diſh. 1 
The pap ſauce or bread ſauce is to be made of grated 
cumb of bread, boil'd with juſt water enough to cover it, 
th a little butter, an onion, and fome whole pepper; ſtir 
this often, and when it is grown very thick, take out the o- 
non and ſerve it in a ſaucer with the partridges. | 
Theſe ſauces will alſo ſerve for pheaſants or quails. 


7 flew PARTRIDGES with Salary. 


Clean, truſs and boil the partridges tender, and for them 
mke the following ſauce. _ | | 
Take ſallary plants well whitened and blanch'd, firſt boil 
them in water and ſalt, and afterwards ftew them with gra- 
ey, a ſpoonful or two of white wine, ſeaſoned with ſome 
alt and pepper, and when they are enough, thicken and 

town the ſauce they are ſtew'd in with burnt butter. 

Lay the fallary in the bottom of the diſh, and the par- 
tidges upon that, and pour the fauce over all. Garniſh with 
lices of lemon or orange, and ſerve it up. 


To make all Sorts of SUGAR PASTE. 


dit the fugar through a lawn ſieve; then ſiſt ſtarch as fine, 
Wowing a quarter of a pound of ſtarch to a pound of ſugar; 
duke it into a ſtiff paſte, putting thereto gum-dragon ſteep d 
N orange flower-water ; pound it in a mortar, and make it 
to knots or ſhells in a mould or moſs, with rubbing it thro' 
n hair ſieve. : ET | | 

This paſte may be coloured of what colour you pleaſe, by 
ping it with carmine for red, gamboge for yellow, ſteep'd 
vater and gumm'd; with yellow gum and ſtone blue, 
kd in water for green; with ſmalt for blue, and with 
wolate for a brown. | 


7 4 PASTILS. 

A kind of ſugar paſte, to be dreſt upon Chind diſhes, for 

zung off a deſert or banquet of Iwect-meats, of which there 

e leyeral ſorts, Bo 5 
F f a For 


For excellent paſtils. Take an ounce of benjamin, a qu 
ter of an ounce of ſtorax, aloes wood and willow coal at d 
cretion; reduce all to a fine powder, and add to it ten pra 
of good civet, and what quantity of fine ſugar you think f 
having powdered and mixt thoſe ingredients all toget 
boil them till the paſte is made, and keep continually f 
ring the maſs with a ſtick that it may not burn to, and if y 
would have them richer you may add fix grains of amber, 
ter you have pounded it with a little ſugar, which throw n 
the pan, and when the paſte is ready and the whole is ye 
mixt, you may form your paſtilss. 1 


To perfume PASTILS. 


Sift a pound of gar through a lawn fieve, add one gt 
of muſk, and two ot ambergreaſe ; let theſe be ron h 
and mix'd with the ſugar; make it into a paſte with g 
dragon, well ſteep'd in orange flower water, adding allo 
ſpoonful of ben; pound the paſte well in a mortar, then 
it out pretty thin; cut out the paſtils with a ſmall thimb 
and print them with a ſeal ; lay them on papers to dr 
when they are dry, put them in a glaſs with a cover, or ke 
_— in ſome cloſe place, where they may not loſe thi 
cent. | | 


To» dry PEACHES. 


Let your peaches be thoſe of the largeſt white New:ngt 
pare them, and having a pan ready over the fire with bo 
Ing water, put in the peaches,” boil them till they are tend: 
then take them out, and lay them on a ſieve to drain; well 
them, then lay them in the pan in which you deſign to bi 
them, and cover them with their weight of ſugar. 
Let them lie for two or three hours; then ſet them on 
fire and boil them till they are clear, and the ſyrup pte 
thick; ſet them by covered with a paper cloſe to them! 
the next day; then give them a very good ſcalding, takl 
them off the fire and ſetting them on again, till the peac 
are thorough hot; do this daily for three days, then lay tht 
on plates to dry, turning them every day 


o preſerve er dry NUTMEG PEACHES. 


© Firſt peel the peaches, then put them into boiling vat 
boil them for a quarter of an hour, then lay diem on 3 
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lrain; weigh them, and to every pouud of peaches allow 
und of ſugar finely powdered ; let the ſugar be pretty well 
ted, then boil them very faſt till they are clear; then ſet 
em by till they are very cold, and afterwards ſcald them 
u well; and to every pint of peach, take the ſame quan- 
of codlin jelly and a pound of ſugar; boil it till it jellies 
jj well, then put in the peaches and half the ſyrup; boil 
em very briſkly, then put them in pots or glafles. 5 
If you would dry them, ſcald them over again for three 
four days ſucceſſively, and dry them out of their ſyrup. 


PEACH CHIPS. 


Firſt pare the peaches and cut them in chips, and to a 
und of chips allow 14 ounces of ſugar finely powdered; 
tthe chips lie in the ſugar a little while till the latter is 
fled ; then ſet them on the fire and boil them briſkly till 
cy are clear; this will be done in about half an hour; then 
tthem by till the next day, then ſcald them very well two 
js, and lay them on earthen plates; then ſet them in a 
we, fift fine ſugar over them through a lawn fieve ; turn 
em day after oy. * ſugar over them till they are 
Inoſt dry ; then baving laid them on a ſieve, let them ſtand 
the ſtove for a diy or two longer. : 

Lay them in a box cloſe together, and when they have lain 
for a week, pull them aſunder that they may not lie in 
umps. - 


The PEA-HEN begins to lay in April, the young ones 
t excellent meat, and this fowl may as well be admired 
Ir its excellence when dead at the table, as for the beautiful 
ppearance it makes abroad alive. 1 
The fleſh of thefe fowls has an extraordinary quality in re- 
ling corruption or putrefaction, ſo that theſe fowls will kee 
th and ſweet a long time after they are kill'd in the het 
lon; but yet the fleſh is of eaſy digeſtion, as the fleſh of 
beaſant. 
he eggs likewiſe are of an excellent reliſh, much prefe- 
ble to thoſe of pheaſants, or thoſe of the Guinea hen. 
The Pea-hen fits 30 days if the weather be cool; but if 
lie weather be hot about 28 days. 
dometimes the eggs of the pea · hen are ſet under a com- 
non poultry hen; 580 then they muſt not be more than five, 
ad about four of her own will be as many as ſhe can cover; 
Mcn ſhe has fet a week, take away her own eggs, and put 
| f 3 under 


ſhe might do. 


fide before they are put under the hen, 


during that time with barley meal a little wet with water, o 


E 


under her four freſh eggs, that theſe and the pea-hens egy 
may hatch together, for hens hatch in three weeks, and pea 
hens in 30 days; ſo that by this means of changing the he 
eggs, it makes juſt the time up that both will hatch. 

And the reaſon why it is neceſſary to put hen eggs unde 
the hen, beſides thoſe of the pea-hens, 1s becauſe ſhe will the 
better keep cloſe to the neſt and not forſake it as otherwik 
During the time of the ſetting, the eggs muſt be turm 
to do which according to art, they muſt be mark'd on ong 


And if nine eggs be ſet under a hen, ſhe muſt be one of 
large fize. „„ 

When the pea-fowls, Sc. are hatch'd, keep them in th, 
houle a day or two, and then put them into a pen, ſuch as i 
deſcrib'd for pheaſants (which fee) and take care to keey 
them from rain till they are three weeks old, and feed then 


the meal of other corn; and now and then chop a few lee\WMh:1 
and cheele-curds after the whey is well preſs'd from them Wc: 
you may hkewiſe give them cruſts of bread boil'd in mil: if 
and preſs a little from the milk; but theſe muſt be gire © 
5 TY : | 5 

At about a month old you may venture them in the field * 
with the hen, if the land be dry and open to the fun ; bu T 
then tie the hen by the leg, ſo that ſhe cannot range far 2 won 
firſt, and that will prevent their running beyond call, and Me a 
they may more eaſily be n home in the evening ; bu an 
you may by degrees give the hen more liberty, and ſhe wil 


* 


with her brocd return home of her own accord. uf; 
About harveſt time the young ones may be fed with bau tbeir 
ley or other corn, and put to rooſt in a hen houſe; but the kf 
muſt by no means be ſuffered to fit upon the ground, left the) 
take cold, but make pearches for them,. and then they ma 
be put among other pea fowls. . 
As for ſuch young ones as the pea-hens hatch and bring ul Da 
themſelves, they run immediately with their dams into thing a 
feld, and find their food if they have liberty; but if tn@Mquar 
pea hens lay and ſet in ſome place appointed for them, I berm 
will not be proper for ſeveral hens and their broods to fee ri 
together; becauſe thoſe who have the ſmaller number, or tha kin, 
{maller chickens, make little account of their own, when ume 
they ſee other hens with more or larger chickens than tho ome 
of their own breed. VF the f 


: ; 
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The pea-hen when ſhe is at liberty, ſeeks the moſt private 
hee for her neſt, that the cock may not diſturb her eggs, 
cich if he could come at, would be in danger of being de- 
yd by his luſt in treading the hen, even while ſhe is ſitting 
on the neſt; and therefore it will be beſt to ſet the hen in 
fich places as may be ſecret trom the cock, if you can; nor 
weed ſhould they come in the way of the cock, till the 
dickens are creſted on the head, for before that time the 
ack will chaſe the chickens and often kill them; but then 
hey are ſafe as to receiving any harm from him. 

One peacock will ſerve ſeven pea-hens, nor ſhould he have 
£5 than five, otherwiſe it will be a hazard whether the eggs 
jill be prolifick, or whether he docs not kill a fingle hen or 
nen a couple by his too great luſt. _ 

if you would have them breed early, you may give them 
ans toaſted: a little by the fire, about once in four or five 


jeces; or elſe paſte made of bean flour and milk, or barley 
e real and milk with an egg, or ſpurry ſecd, which will pro- 
m rote their breeding. 
1:8 if there be many cocks together, they will be apt to weake 
"cen one another, by fighting about treading time, and they 
hould therefore be kept ſeparate; however, if they are all 
done breed, they will live the more quietly together. 
bull The hens will ſometimes lay or drop their eggs as they ſet 
won their pearches, and therefore their pearches ſhould not 
e above four foot from the ground, and a good quantity of 
büßte laid under them to ſave the eggs. 
ri The moſt dangerous time in the breeding theſe fowls is 
uf at the time when their creſte are beginning to ſhoot from 
au teir heads; but that being once paſt, they may be reckoned 
Wc and ſecure as the chickens of any other fowl. 


1 PEARS 70 preſerve, to be eaten hot. 


v8 bare them and put them into a new earthen pipkin, allow- 
1 ins a quarter of a pound of ſugar to a pound of pears, and a 
08 art of red wine, and as much water as will cover the up- 
bermoſt; cover them, and let them ſtew over a gentle fire, 
e bring them frequently that they may not ſtick to the pip- 
in, and when they are half enough, put to them ſome cin- 
cn namon and cloves; when they are enough, range them hand- 
omely in a diſh, in the form of a roſe, and pile them up in 


tic form of a pyramid; let the ſyrup cool a little, then pour 


t upon them, and ſerve them up. 


F f 4 | PEASH 
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bys; or let the beans be thoroughly warm and broken to 
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In an earthen pot put one half water, and the other half Nen. 
negar, into this put green peaſe; cover the pot, and let il 
be well e when you take them out to cat, pu 
them in freſhwater. HE = 2276 

Theſe may be gathered when they are thoroughly rix-Wl 3 
that is, when the cod begins to turn black; and when youll; 
have taken out the peaſe, pull off the ſkin that covers them 


' T6 put PEASE jrto a Ragoe. 


Sather them while they are green, ſhell them and py 
them into a pan with butter or lard; to which add a little wa 
ter to make them boil, ſeaſoning all with falr, a little parſſe 
and chibol cut in pieces, and when they are done enougl 
thicken the ſauce with a little cream, and ſerve it up. 


To ſtew PEASE: 


Put them into a pot with a little water, butter, ſalt and 
epper ; or you may fry them in a pan with butter, or other 
wite with ſalt and pepper and a little flour, moiſtened witt 
ſome milk or ſweet cream, which is the better, or elſe with 
fame eggs with a little milk put to them, | 


- Tory dry PEASE. 
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Firſt fry onions or chibbols, and ſeaſon them with ſalt and 
pepper, and fine herbs ; and when they are ready add a lit b 
yinegar to them, | | N a | 
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A Green PEASE SOUP vit hout Meat. 
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from the old; and boil the old ones till they are ſo ſoft tha 
you can paſs them through a colander; then put the liquo 
and the pulped peaſe together, into this put in the young 
peaſe whole ; adding ſome pepper, two or three blades 0 
mace and {ome:cloves, ' © | 


While you are ſhelling the peaſe, ſeparate the young 
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When the young peaſe are boil'd enough, put a faggot dt 
thyme and ſweet niarjoram, a little mint, ſpinage and a greet lat 
onion ſhred, but not too ſmall; with balf or three quarteſ; lh 
of a pound or more of butter into a ſauce- pan; and as theſi¶ de 


boil up ſhake in ſome flour, to boil with it᷑ to the quantity a 
2 good handful-or more; put alſo a loaf of French brei 
| 3 5 12 172 ; 3 . J 06. & F6IEETS a tis int 
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"mo the broth to boil; then mingle the broth and herbs, S. 
vgether; ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate, and add ſome 


al white toaſts neatly cut and the ere 
Ave good PEASE SOU. 


Boil three or four pound of lean coarſe beef in two gallons 
f water, with three pints of peaſe, till the meat is all in rags, 
md ſtrain it from the meat and huſks; but half an hour be- 
bre you ſtrain it, put in] two or three anchovies. Then put 
ao a ſauce-pan as much as you would have for that meal, 
ith an onion ſtuck with cloves, a race of ginger bruis'd, a 
wot of thyme, ſavoury and parſley, and a little pepper; 
bo] it for near half an hour; then ſtir in a piece of butter, 
nd having fry'd ſome forc'd meat balls, bacon and French 
head, cut into dice with ſpinage boil'd green, put theſe to 
ic ſoup in the diſh, | 


A PEASE SOUP for Tent or any faſting Days. 


Boll a quart of good peaſe into fix quarts of water, till 
ey are very ſoft ; then take out ſome of the clear liquor 
d ſtrain the peaſe from the huſks as clean as may be; then 
nl fome butter, and when it breaks in the middle pur in 
tonion and ſome mint, cut very ſmall, ſpinage, ſorrel and a 
le fallary, cut groſly; let theſe boil for a quarter of an 
vur, ſtirring them often; then with one hand ſhake in ſome 
ur, while with the other hand you pour in the thin liquor; 
kn put into the ſtrain d liquor ſome pepper, mace and falt, 
Id boil it for an hour longer; then put a pint of ſweet thick 
am to as much of it as will make a large diſh; laying a 
nch roll criſp'd and dipp'd in milk in the middle of the 
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Hard PEASE Soup. 


This may be made of beef ; but a leg of pork is much 
ar; or the bones of pork or of the ſhin and hock of a leg 
ork, after {auſages have been made of the meat cut off, 
make a good jelly broth. 0 
Main the broth hot through a ſieve, and to every quart 
liquor put half a pint of ſplit peaſe; or to three quarts 
quor a quart of whole peaſe. | JE" 
The whole peaſe when boil'd muſt be paſs'd through a 
ener; but the ſplit peaſe do not need it; — 
Mnply as you like it cut ſmall; dry'd mint and ſweet 
marjoram 
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marjoram in powder, ſeaſon alſo with ſalt and PO 
a 2 the Clary ia candor. „„ 36 bins 
If you boil a leg of pork this is to be done when the meat 
is taken out of the pot; but if you make ſoup from the 
bones, boil theſe ingredients afterwards in the liquor. 
When you ſerve it up, lay a French roll in the middle of 
the diſh, and garniſh the border of the diſh with raſped 
bread fifted. NES 
Some put in all ſpice powdered, which is agreeable e. 
nough : Others ſerving it up put in toaſted bread cut into 
dice; and ethers in the boiling add the leaves of white beets, 


Green PEASE Portage. 


Boll two or three quarts of milk, according as you woul 
have them thick of the peaſe; put in a quart of peaſe ſhell'd 
add ſome pepper largely beaten, ſome dry'd mint and ſec 
marjoram in powder and falt, with a little whole ſpicef 
pounded. f 
Boil all theſe together till the cream riſes; then ſtir it au e 
ſerve it hot. a | | 
Let your peaſe be boil'd before they are put into the mil 


PELLITORY of the Wall, is of an abſterfive, reftri 
gent and repercuſſive quality; being ſomewhat cold and dr 
and when it is quite freſh, half pounded and applied to a nc 
wound, it will cure without applying any thing elſe, 

It is good in inflammations; three ounces of its. juice 
its decoction being drank, cures the ſtoppage of urine, 
gonorrhæa and cou gh. | Fifte 

The mouth being waſh'd with it, cures the tooth - a of 
Puts up the palate ot the mouth, and reſtrains the inflam 
tion of the throat. 

A water diſtill'd from it makes the ſkin of the face {mod 
OT GE | 1 | 

The decoction or water of it mix'd with ſome white vi 
and oil of ſweet almonds, is good to provoke urine andes, t. 
bring away gravel. 155 
Ide juice of it dropp'd into the ear appeaſes the pain. 
T be leaves fry'd with freſh butter or capon's grealc, 
brought to the form of a cataplaſm and fo apply d to 

belly, allays the cholick. - | e | 

The juice being mixt with an equal quantity of v 
wine and oil of {weet almonds, newly made, eaſes the p 
and torments of the ſtone. R 


F E 
A cataplaſm being made of green pellitory pounded with 


bread crumbs, oil of lily, roſes or camomile, diflolves. 
mpoſthumes of the breaſt. 


PENNY ROYAL is odiferous and of a ſharp bitter taſte, 
i is of an attenuating, heating and ripening quality. 

The diſtill'd water and juice of it are good for clearing the 
xc-fight and alſo for the cure of the itch ; they diſſipate the 
oſs humours of the breaſt, provoke the menſcs and urine, 
xe helpful to women in labour, in bringing away the after- 
lurthen. | | 

A decoction of it with hony and aloes purges melancholick 
lumours and phlegm in the lungs ; allays pains in the belly, 
meſtines and womb ; the mouth beingwaih'd with it, it curcs 
lers. | 


 PEONY, 


Authors ſay that the qualities of the peony male and female 
ue the ſame; that the root is good for removing the obſtruc- 
ns of the liver and cleanſes the reins, puts. a ſtop to looſe- 
ſes, and dries up without being hot; and being dry'd is 
trefcrib'd for purging women after a lying- in: it ſtops the 
rerflowing 5 the gall, brings ſtones out of the bladder and 
es pains, the root alſo is good for allaying the gripings of 
e guts and curing the jaundice ; the black ſeed powdered 
d put into wormwood wine will cure worms in children, 
6 is good againſt the falling fickneſs; and is alio good againſt 
von, | 
Fifteen of the black ſeeds are excellent againſt the ſuffoca- 
as of the womb; and reduc'd to powder and drank in wine 


Il recover loſt ſpeech, 
To prepare PERCH with Muſhrooms. 


Pick and cleanſe your muſhrooms ; cut them into ſmall 
ces, then ſtew them in a ſauce-pan over a gentle fire with- 
t any liquor, but what comes from them, till they are 
ner; then pour off their liquor and put a little cream to 
em; in the mean time prepare a brace of large perch, by 
Wing,waſhing and cutting them in thick ſlices and parboi- 
them; then put the fiſh to the muſhrooms and alſo the 
is of three eggs beaten, parſly boil'd and chopp'd ſmall, 
V grated nutmeg, and lemon juice; keep continually ſtir- 
Rall theſe together over a gentle fire; but take care not 

| | to 
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to break the fiſh, and when it is enough garniſh with lice; 
of lemon and pickled barberries. 


PERIWINKLE. 


The periwinkle is of an aſtringent nature, and very bitter: 
its leaves as well in decoction as otherwite, ſtop all ſorts of 
fluxes, whether of the belly, bleeding or menſes, and they 

will even ſuppreſs the whites, after having purg'd them 
away : If you bruiſe the leaves and put them into your no- 
ſtrils they will ftop the bleeding of the noſe; they will do 
the ſame if you put them about your neck, upon your head 
like a hat, or upon and under your tongue; if you chew the 
leaves they will cure the tooth ach: In ſhort, if you put this 
lant into a tun of wine for ſome days it will fine. 


P 8 
Ai excellent Preſervative againſt the PESTILENCE. 


Take lavender, mint, roſemary, rue, ſage and wormwood 
of each a handful, put them into four quarts of the beſt whit 
wine vinegar to infuſe ; put all together into a ſtone bottl 
cloſely ſtopt and paſted, ſet it thus on warm aſhes, and let 
ſtand for eight days. FO. 
_ - Then ſtrain it through a flannel and put the liquor int 
bottles; and to every quart add an ounce of camphire, theq 
cork the bottles very cloſe; it will keep good many years, 
With this liquor waſh your mouth, rub your temples an 
loins every day; ſnuff a little up your noſtrils, when you p 
out into the air, and carry a ipunge about you dipt in it to rc 
freſh the ſmell, when you think there is occaſion, eſpecial 
when near any place or perſon that is infected. 
A pbyfician in the duke of Perwwicks army in the ye 
1721 informs us that four malefactors, who us'd to rob the ut 
fected houſes, c. owned at their execution, that they h 
preſery.d themſelves from the contagion by ufing this mec 


- PETITS CHOUX, 5. e. ſmall colewerts, a fort of pal 
r garniſh made of fat cheeſe, flour, eggs, ſalt, Cc. baked 
a pe pan and iced over with fine ſugar,  _ as 


PETITS PATTEES. 


A ſort of little pyes. Ie o make them ; take the fel 
carps, cels and tench ; half ſtew all in a pan with muſhroo 
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PH 
nd afterwards chop them ſmall with parſley, chibbols, 


ume, and ſeaſon with ſalt, pepper, cloves and nutmeg 
hen add a quantity of butter equal to that of the meat, _ 
make the pyes of the puff: paſte. | 


7] he ſame after the Spaniſn Faſbion, | 


1W Take a flice of bacon, a little piece of veal, and the breaſt of 
(chicken, parboil all; minc'd very ſmall in a pot, and ſeaſoned 
xith beaten ſpice, pound it in a mortar, adding a little garlick 
ind rocambole, while the pyes are making with fine paſte, 
which will ſerve for garniſhing other diſhes, inſtead of an 


mtwork. | 


PHEASANTS. 


In the month of May ſuch as breed pheaſants, and have 
kt the hens, may expect them to hatch, the young ones muſt 
then be put into a box about four foot long, 13 inches deep, 
ind 13 inches wide with a partition for the hen 14 inches 
tom one end divided from the other part of the box by pa- 
llades three or four inches aſunder for the going out of the 
joung pheaſants to feed; that pare COR for the hen muſt 
te cloſe covered at the top; and the part of the box where the 
peaſant powts are to feed, muſt only be covered with a net 
v hinder the ſparrows and other birds from eating up their 
meat, | 
In this box confine the pheaſants for 10 days, giving them 
bring that time the following food: ſearch a wood for the 
ms of the black horſe-emmets or ſome. of the eggs of the 
ed-emmets ; but the black are the beſt, provided the em- 
ets themſelves are kill'd, for they will ſting the young 
derſants, and make them forbear their meat till they 
Arve. | 

The way of killing theſe is to put earth and eggs all toge- 
ter into a barrel, ſo that the barrel be not above half or three 
urters full; then light ſome rags dipt in brimſtone and 
u into the barrel and cover it up cloſe ſhaking it now 
u then, while the ſmother of the brimſtone remains and 
ben that is over, ſome of the ſame rags with brimſtone may 
put a ſecond time into the barrel, that the live emmets 
lay be ſuffocated or ſo much weakened that they may eaſily 
kill d and ſeparated from the eggs. ; ER 
Having thus procur'd the emmets eggs, pick them clean, 
I the earth, and throw them into the part of the pheafants 
F | feeding 


PH 


feeding box, a few at a time, repeating it every half hour, 
But if you feed the pheaſants with the red emmets egg 
which you may do for the firſt three or four days aſter hat 
ching, you need not kill the emmets for they will do thi 
Phealant powts no harm; but their eggs are very ſmall, and 
it is troubleſome to get enough of them. 
__ Beſides theſe emmets eggs, they mult have for the firſt fi 
days while they are in the box a paſte made for them o 
-barley flour, beaten up with an egg, ſhell and all, withoy 
adding water or any liquor to it. | 

You muſt make 1t of ſuch a confiſtence, that you may ry 
it between your fingers into ſmall pellets of the ſize an 
ſhape of black ants eggs; but theſe pellets muſt be made, b 
5090 you are feeding them, and when you find thc 

ill eat no more, fling them ſome emmets eggs, which wi 
create in them a treſh appetite. ; . 

During the firſt fix days that they are inthe box give the 
milk in a ſhallow tin pan, without any water at all, and | 
not the milk be ſour. — 

About the 5th day give them milk and water mix 1 
equal quantities, and then make their paſte of milk and bat 7 
flour with ſome egg-ſhells init finely powdered ; but none . 
the egg it ſelf, | - 

About the roth day remove them out of the box, and | 
the hen under a coop upon a green plat making a fence rou 
the coop, about five foot clear of it, and a foot, and a h 
high, this may be made either with boards or wires as yl TY 

eaſe. : DE A. 
N This fence is defign'd to keep them from wandering tO.” 

far from the hen before they have ſtrength enough to cxti F 

cate themſelves out of the entanglement of weeds or oth 

impediments, that they may be able to meet with, and nd "hy 
you may bring them to drink water and make their pal " 

of barley meal, water and egg-ſhells powdered ; always . A 

ving them emmets eggs after this feeding hy. 

After the pheaſant powts have been confin'd in this 
upon the graſs plat for a week, that is when they are abo 
17 days old, remove them, ſetting theni on a freſh green p 

and give them liberty to run or fly where they pleaſe 1 Tra 

Aicharlmaſe ; but they will not leave the hen, unleſs t 

are frighted out of their knowledge by dogs, &c. and ide flic 

too they will ſoon be brought together by the call of they 
or a Whiſtle to which you may uſe them when you ed, 

them. . 7 1 5 | t it 0 
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And now you need not trouble your ſelf to kill or weaken 
de phea ſants they being by this time grown to be a match 
fr them; but do not leave this off all at once ; but by de- 
gecs, and continue to feed them as before till there is new 
corn, and then give them a little in the ear, and afterwards 
lame peale. . | 


PHEASANT, to know if they are good for eating obſerve, 
tat if this bird be young and a cock, he has a ſhort ſpur, 
hut if old a ſmall ſharp ſpur; and examine if it be not cut 
pared. E 

f it be fat it has a vein on the ſide of the breaſt under 
he wing, if it be new, it has a fat firm vent; if it be touch d 
bard with the finger it will peel; if it be young it has a 
Incoth leg and fine ſmooth grain on the fleſh; if old it has 
;rugged wrinkled grain on the fleſh and full of hairs like 
m old yard hen; and if ſhe be full of eggs ſhe will have a 
kt and open vent if not full, a cloſe vent. 


To dreſs a PHEASANT. 


Pull, dry and draw him, and lard with ſtreaked bacan, and 
en roaſt him, make your ſauce of verjuice, ſalt and pepper 
id fome orange, and ſerve him up to table. 


To make a hot PHEASANT Pye. 


Take the fleſh of a pheaſant and that of a large fat pullet, 
id a tender piece of a leg of veal ; mix all well together 
th parſly, chibbols, mouſſerons, common muſhrooms, 
al {weet-breads, boil'd gammon and raw baeon; ſeaſon 
ith ſalt, pepper, ſpice and fine herbs, making a good 
Kuvoe of them; as allo a ſomewhat , paſte; and raiſe 
le pye either with a double or ſingle cruſt ; bake it, take 
= fat, pour in a muſhroom cullis and ferve it hot to 
be | 


To dreſs a PHEASANT with Carp Sauce. 


Trafs the pheaſant, then cover him with a good lice of 

Kon ; roaſt him but not too dry; while he is roaſting, put 

ac ſlices of a leg of veal and onions ſlic'd into a pan with 

ly and fine herbs; then having acarp ready gutted and 

led, and cut in pieces, range it in the ſame copper-pan, and 

it on tac fire till the whole has taken colour. 2 * 
| hen 


| 2 P 1 
2 Then pour into the pan ſome veal gravey and two plaff 


of wine ; add alſo a little rocambole, muſhrooms, truffes 
chopt, and cruſts of bread, and all being boil'd, ſtrain i 
through a fieve, and ſee that the ſame be a little thickene 

Then take the bacon off the pheaſant and put it in, giyin 
it five or fix boils and ſerve it up hot. | 


'PIG'S PETTITOES. 


The pettitoes having been well dreſs'd, cut them into haly 

and ric cvery pettittoe together, then put into a prope 
pot, ſauce-pan, ſtew-pan, Cc. a lay of bards, or thin flic 
of bacon, and another of pettit-toes and ſweet-herbs, and 
third of petttitoes and bas. and ſo on, till you have diſpos 
of all your peitit-toes, adding a quart of white wine, a gl 
of ſpirit of wine with aniſe, coriander and a bay leaf or ty 
.and a little quickfilver ; cover all with bards of bacon, a 
line the edges of the pot with ſtrong paper, for that the 
may be exactly fitted and kept cloſe ſtopft. 

Then ſet the pot between two fires wich muſt not be tt 
quick, that the pettitoes may ſtew leiſurely for 10 or 
hours, or there abouts, then take them out, cool them, bre 
them neatly and broil them on a grid- iron in order to 
ſerv'd up hot, among inter meſſes. | 

This is a French way and call'd 2 la ſainte Menehout. eric 

They may be allo dreſs'd another way only with wat 
and white wine mingled together, and ſeaſoning them we 
and putting in ſome Teaf fat out of a hogs belly, as may 
done in the other way of dreſſing them. " FR 


To COLLAR 4 PIG. 


Split the pig up the belly and back; bone it, waſh it e 
from the blood, and: Jay it to ſoak in water for a day ani pi: 
night; ſhifting the water as it grows red; take it out ſn | 
wipe it dry; ſtrew the inſides with ſalt, pepper, cloves, mai! 
pounded and nutmeg grated, then roll them up as hard 
tight as you poſſibly can in two collars; bind them 
about with tape; then ſew them up in cloths. | 
As for the liquor in which they are to be boil'd, lett 
be a quart of white wine, a little tar: aa and the reſt v 


2 great deal more than will cover the collars, becauſe il fro 
mult boil leiſurely for three hours or more; into this liq! 0 fal 


put a race of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, two blade 
mace, and a few cloves, a few leaves of ſage, and a !p"i 
vs and ſome ſalt. | Y 


FP 
When they have been boil'd tender, take them up and 


ſqueeze them tight in the cloth; that they may come out 
in the ſhape 5 when the liquor they were boil'd in is cold, 
put to it half 4 pint of vinegar and keep the collars in it. 


To ftew a PIG. 


Firſt roaſt the pig till it is hot; then take off the ſkin and 
ut it in pieces; then put it into a ſtew- pan, with good 
mavey and white wine, {ome ſalt, 2 nutmeg and onion, 
md a little ſweet marjoram, a little elder vinegar, and ſome 
butter, and when it is ſtew'd enough, lay it upon ſippets 
nd garniſh with flic'd lemon. 


Another Way. 


es 
1 
e 
in 


Firſt roaſt the pig till the ſkin will come off eaſily, then 
ut it in {mall pieces and ſtew it in white wine, with a bunch 
f ſweet- herbs, ſome ſalt, pepper, cloves, a little ſweet- 
prjoram powdered and an onion, 


id take part of it, and 15 ſome muſhrooms into it, and 
lieken it with cream, and it will be an excellent diſh. | 
t may be garniſhed with ſlices of lemon and pickled bar- 
tries. RE: | | 


70 PICKLE PIGEONS. 


Firſt bone the pigeons neatly and having ſeaſoned them 
Ith falt, pepper, cloves and mace; ſew them up on their 
ks and tie their necks and rumps z boil them in a quart 
water, half a pint of white wine, and half a pint of white 
ne vinegar, or in proportion according to the number of 
e pigeons, add a imall faggot of ſweet-herbs, and a bit of 
on peel, when they have boiled enough, take them out 
mall having boil'd and ſcumm'd the liquor very clean, let it 
nd till it is very cold, then pour it on the pigeons; 


Another Way to preſerve PIGEONS, 
i foon as they are kill'd, pick'd and drawn, waſh them 


t y 

e from the blood and bone them, then ſeaſon them well 
lig falt and pepper, mace, and grated nutmeg; boil them 
ade Vater and vinegar in equal quantitics with cloves or other 


ſpies 
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When it is enough, ſtrain off the liquor it was ſtew'd in 
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ſpice till they are tender, and it will be ech. well if you 
add a bay leaf, when they are tender, take them from the 
fite, and when the liquor is cold lay the pigeon in a large 
gallipot, and pour the liquor upon them, cover them cloſe 
with leather, and this will keep a long tirne, 


To embalm PIGEONS. 


When the pigeons have been kill'd, pick'd and drayy 
take out all the blood, pick them, waſh them and dr 
them, both within and without, but eſpecially on the in 
fide, with dry and warm cloths to ſuck up all the moiſture 
'Then lay them in pans and pour melted butter to them 
covering them well with it ; you may alſo waſh the neck 
of the pigeons where the crops are taken out with vinegz 
thus they. may be kept ſweet a whole month. And th; 
fame may be done by other fowls. See Partridges. 


To Stew PIGEONS. | 


_— 


Aſter the pigeons are pick'd, drawn and waſh'd, lay the: 
in a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good gravy. to half a dozen; an 
an onion cut ſmall, or two or three large ſhallots, and Wh; 
bunch of ſweet herbs, falt, pper, mace tied up in ici 
Iinnen rag, and a pint of well cleanſed muſhrooms cut ur 
to ſmall pieces, | 

Stew theſe gently till they are tender, adding to them h 
a pint of white wine juſt before you take them off the fire 
then lay the pidgeons in a diſh, take out the ſweet herb 
and ſpice, brown the ſauce, an dpour that on the muſhroon 
and ftrew the whole over with grated bread, or omit it 
pleaſe, and give it a browning with a red hot iron. abr 


Another Way 


Firſt parboil the pigeons, then chop ſome raw bait t. 

Tel ſmall, with a little parſley, ſweet marjoram, or fund 

. bafil, a little onion, ſeaſon theſe with ſalt and pepper, 

= fill the bodies of the pidgeons with this mixture. 

4 Then ſtew them in gravy or ſtrong broth, with an 
4 on ſtuck with cloyes, a little ſalt and verjuice. un u 
| When they are — take them out and dip then 

: Bp that have been well beaten, and roll them in, lo ever, 

to be covered with grated bread. Then fry them up 
very hot lard till they are brown, ſerve them a 
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PEE 
ce of the liquor they were ſtew'd in, and with fry'd 
HJ © other May. 


Cut half a dozen of pigeons into quarters and put them 
no a ſtew-pan with their giblets, with a little pepper, ſalt, 
wo blades of mace, and juſt water enough to ſtew them 
without burning; when they are ftewed tender, thicken 
the liquor with the yolk of an egg, three ſpoontuls of thick 
cam, a bit of butter and a little thyme and parſley ſhred ; 
hake all up together and garniſh withlemon. 


'To Broil PIGEONS. 


Firſt cut off the wings and neck cloſe; leaving the ſkin 
of the neck that it may be tied cloſe; then put into the 
telly of each pigeon a piece of the ſize of a walnut of the 
flowing farcc : Take grated bread, the liver of a couple 
f pigoens, a quarter of a pound of butter, ſalt, pepper, 
ume a (mail quantity, and ſweet marjoram ſhred fall; 
Alf a nutmeg and one anchovy; mix all theſe well to- 
her ; having pur theſe balls into the pidgeons, ſew up 
heir rumps and necks ; tirew a little pepper, ſalt and 
Mtmeg on their out tides, and broil them on a very mo- 
erate charcoal fire on the hearth; baſte and turn them of- 
. ſauce them wirn melted butter, or very rich grayy* 


20 rooſt @ PIK E. 


Take a large pike, draw and waſh it clean, make the 
alonng of a little parſley, an onion or ſhalot, nutmeg, 
byes and mace, three or tour anchovies, a pint of oiſters 
tihrumps; ſhred and grate all theie very jmall, and mix 
up with halt a pound of butter ; fill the belly of the pike 
th this ſcatoning, ſpit and roaſt it, and ſtrew ſome on the 
tide of it; baſte it as it roaſts with claret and butter. 

make your ſauce of wine oiſter liquor, anchovy, ſpice, 
ter and vinegar; which is always to be the laſt ingredient, 
en you ſtir in your butter, take care not to put in more 
un will make it mix well. Thus alſo you may roaſt 
ur mackrel ; faſtening them on the ſpit with large flat 


N ers and a broad tape, ſtuffing them with the ſame 


er, 
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: * For the PILES, fell d and painful, an Ointment, 


Take elder flowers, infuſe them in linſeed oil in a glaſs, 
let them ſtand in the ſun for a month, then ſtrain it, and to 

a ſpoonful of this oil add an ounce of bees-wax, and a quatt. 
ter of an ounce of turpentine, and half the yolk of an egg; 
beat all theſe together in a mortar, ſpread it on a cloth, 


and apply it to the piles. 
1 Another for the Same, 


Take of linſced oil one ounce, virgin wax the fame 
quantity, camphire a quarter of an ounce, oil of amber 
half a dram ; melt theſe all together, and fpread it in 
plaſters, and h, it. This is very good when the piles 
are very painful. 
But the beſt way to prevent them from coming to ex- 
tremity, is to keep the body always open with lenitive e- 
lectuary, flower of brimſtone, ſyrup of roſes; or any gentle 
medicine, among which itewed prunes are very good, 


For the PILES. 43 
oil an handful of the leaves of the herb mullein in 4 ps 
pint of milk, and ſweeten it with an ounce of ſyrup of Fo 
violets; and drink every night when you go to bed for .. 
or fix weeks, and it will certainly remove the cauſe of the PEP 
diſtemper. | 

creat 
Another very excellent. ble 

Take one ounce of flower of ſulphur, and four ounc: 
of fine ſugar, pound them, with the ſame quantity of ti 8. 
mucilage of gum tacamahaca mix'd with tour ounces « line 


red roſe water, | Te 
Make this maſs into lozenges, and dry them before tl We 
fire, or in a gentle oven; and take about the quantity of 
dram every day. 4: Twi 5 | | 
T This is a valuable medicine and is us'd in the Vel 
PIMPERNEL, is of an abſterſive quality, is good ft | 


allaying pains, is alſo efficacious againſt the plague an 
poiſon. If a perſon take it before he goes to bed, a1 


PI 
he covered up warm, it will cauſe him to ſweat out the 


eſtilential humours, Its water or juice is good for the 
85 s of mad dogs. | | 


8 4 F ; | 
; The juice being us'd as a gargle, purges phlegm, and 
k gires cafe in the ede : * boil — in ny: e 
"WH cofiril. it hinders the increaſe of inflammations. JONT 
pi The juice alſo being taken at the noſe, evacuates phlegm 
bm the brain; the ſame beingapply'd with honey diſſolves 


every thing that diſturbs the fight. 
Pimpernel with red or blue leaves, being applied to the 
yes, or the juice dropp'd into them, takes away inflamma- 


tons and dimneſs of fight. 


* The blue pimperne] being boil'd with falt and water, 
W's good for curing the itch. | 

Y 4 PIPPIN TART. 

* Take golden pippins, cut them in halves, and core 


them ; then ſtew them with half their weight of ſugar and 
ſme lemon peel cut in long thin ſlices and water encugh to 
wrer them. 

When they are clear, they are enough ; then ſet them 
by to cool, and ſtrain off the ſyrup or liquor. and put that 
na pan, and let it ſtew. gently with ſome ſlices of candied 
mon or orange peel. n 

Having. prepared a ſweet paſte in a diſh, lay in the 
lippins, and pour the ſyrup and ſweet meats over them, 


tle 


kay pure or artificial over it and ſerve it up to 
able. 1 . ; 
Paſte of PIPPINS, Se. 


Scald large golden pippins or golden rennets, with their 
lins on, then pare, core, and pound them well in a marble 


Wrtar with a little grated lemon peel, | 


Wei 
ad a little water and boil that in a ikillet to a candy 
tipht ; then put in the fruit, and boil them thick in the 


moſt cold, work it up with fine loaf ſugar powdered and 
Make it into cakes, and dry them. 


Gg 3 


nd ſet it in a gentle oven; and when it is hot pour ſome 


h the pulp, and take their weight in fine ſugar, 


Trop till they will leave the ſkillet ; and when it is grown 
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Then take out the apples, and put them into th 


To preſerve PlpPINS. 


{4 3 To "Dy 4 T ABER. 1 * eite 7 2 e 2 b . 
Let your pippins be either golden or Kenrijh. ' Firſ 
boil” the rind of an orange very tender, and let it lie in 


water two or three days; then make a ſtrong jelly with WM 
pippins, and pals them through a jelly bas. Pare the © 
pippins, and ſcoop out all the core at the ſtalk end: For Wil tb. 
| every half dozen of pippins, allow a pound of ſugar, and the 
three half quarterns of a pint of water; boil the ſugar and # 
icum it well, put in the pippins and the rind of an orange Wil 
cut into ſlices ; make them boil as faſt as you can, tl] 
the ſugar is become very thick, and almoſt ro a candy; 
then put in a pint of pippin jelly, make them boil very 
briſkly till they jelly very well; then add the juice of a le.. 
mon, and having given it one boil, put it into pots or glaſſes bla 
win me orange mix'd with hen ch 
© Kentify pippms are better in halves than whole. « 
237 LEE 3 4.5 RE | en TEE. jo 
$2 6. Yo preſerve Golden PIPPINS, © ©: ng 
Allow a pound of double refin'd ſupar to every pound of and 
your apples, and a pint of ſpring water; pare the pippin the 
very neatly, taking out the ſtalks and eyes; and having [ 
ſet the water and ſugar on the fire, put the fruit into them; ae 
cover them cloſe and make them boil as faſt, as may be 
for half a quarter of an hour; then ſet them off alittlet 
cool: Then ſet them on again, making them boil as fait a 
they did before, and for half a quarter of an hour ; repeat I 
this three or four times, till they are very clear; cove card 
them very cloſe, and let them ſtand till you have made thq nc 
VVV 0 TR * 
To make CODLIN or PIPPIN Felly. 
_ Slice a pound of either codlins or pippins into a pint of 7 
ſpring water; boil them till all the $25 of the fruit | Fs 
gone into the liquor, then ftrain it out, and to à pint, ade 
2 pound of double refin d ſugar again; then put in yd 25 
codlin liquor, and boil it a fiecle together as faſt as 5, 
can; then wt in your fruit, and make them Þoil' faſt # a 
2 little while; and juſt before the laſt boiling,” ſqueeze 
the juice of a lemon; then give it another quick boiling 57 
take great care that they do not loſe their colour. N ; 


— 


glaſſes with the jelly. 


7 


7 
To ftew Golden P IEPINS, | 


Pare the pippins, and ſcoop; out the cores nicely with 
1 ſmall. ſcoop, ; put them in water, to preſerve their colour; 
to. cach - pound of theſe apples, allow half a pound of 
double, refin'd ſugar, and a, pint of water; beil and ſcum 
the fyrup, and afterwards put in the pippins, and make 
them boil briſkly that they may be clear; and when they 
re ſo, put in a bit of lemon peel, and f me juice of le- 
mon to your palate, 55 
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A PISTACHIO CREAM. 

Take a pound of piſtachio nuts, break the ſhells and 
llanch the kernels, and pound but a couple of dozen, the 
reſt are to be ſlic'd to be laid on the top of the cream, 
with a little milk; then put them into a quart of cream, 
yolks of four eggs, and ſweeten it to your taſte with fine 
gar; put in two ſpoonfuls of the juice of ſpinage ſtamp'd 
nd ſtrain'd; ſet it all over the fire, and let it juſt boil; 
and when it is to be ſerv'd up, put the ſlicd kernels on 
P Ty. 5 Tos 3 3 
1 — like it thick, you may add the whites of a couple 
eggs. 3 45 SY It 


PLAGUE WATER 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts ; balm, 
carduus, dragons, goats-rue, mint, roſemary, rue and ſcor- 
znera ; of each an handful and an half ; roots of angelica, 
butter bur, maſterwort, and peony, of each three ounces ; 


macerate and diſtil them as uſual. 


Another Way. 


A E 


Take proof ſpirits 6 quarts, water 3 quarts ; the roots 
a gentian, maſterwort and ſnakeweed; of eachone ounce, 
geen walnuts bruiſed twelve; rue and elecampane root, of 
ach half-and ounce, pine one dram, hofehound one 
ance, ſaffron one dram, Venice treacle and mithridate of 
ach half an ounce; diſtil and ſweeten with white ſugar one 


* * 
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London PLAGUE WATER. 


Take proof ſpirits one gallon, water two quarts, White 
wine vinegar, one quart ; green walnuts, 12 ounces; ange- Wher 
lica root four ounces ; angelica leaves, ſage, ſcordium, of nd 
each a handful and a half; camphire, gentian, | ginger, 
and long pepper, of each three quarters of an ounce ; con- Miſe! t 
trayerva, elecampane, ſnake-root, , zedoary and vipers fleſn, Wii : 
of each two ounces; Pence treacle and mithridate, of each Whou 
two ounces; macerate them till the vertues are imbib'd by 


the liquid, and diſtil according to art. 
' EPIDEMICK or PLAGUE WATER. 
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Take agrimony, angelica with the roots, balm, betony, ce. 
ladine, carduus centaury, dragons, mugwort, marigold flow- Whine 
ers, rolemary flowers, rue, fage, ſcabious, ſcordium, tor- Nero 
mentil with the roots, wormwood, of each four ounces; ele. 
cam pane, gentian, liquorice and zedoary, of each two ounces; f 
bruiſe and {lice the ingredients, and infuſe them in fix quarts WM Pla 
of moloſſes ſpirits ; adding three quarts and a 7275 of ſpring Wii 

water; difti] and ſweeten with half a pound of fine ſugar, 


The PESTILENCE or PLAGUE in Swine. 


— 


. n 


This diſeaſe being accounted infectious, if a hog be ſiezed I in 
with it, he muſt be immediately ſeparated from the reſt, WM The 
and put at ſome diſtance from them. ror cri 
Let the hog have clean ſtraw, and give him about a pintifine « 
of good white wine or raiſins, wherein ſome of the roots oi 
the polypody of the oak have been boil'd ; and in which 10 


or 12 ivy berries have been infus de. 

This medicine will purge him, and by correcting his ſto- haut 
mach, will diſcharge the diſtemper. | | | 
If another hog ſhould after the firſt be attack'd with this 
diſtemper; clean out the houſe well, give freſh ſtraw, and 
at his firſt entrance give him ſome bunches: of freſh worm: 
wood to teed upon at his pleaſure, and give him the medecine 


before preſcrib'd; do this upon every-treſh occaſion. Take 
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The leaves of plantain are good for all ſorts of ulcers, att 
for cicatrizing ſuch as are old ; they take away red blow 
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pL 85 
nammations, emrods and tetters; they ſtop the bloody flux, 


xd in general cool all inflamed parts. 0 

A water diſtill'd from them has the ſame qualities, and is 
ſery good for defluxions of the eyes; and if drank with ſugar 
ind wine, it relieves ulcers in the bladder. - . 
lf plantain leaves be poundcd and ſqueezed, and two drams 
of the juice taken before the fit comes, it will render rhe fit 
a tertian ague much ſhorter and eaſter than otherwiſe it 
ould be; and the juice of the root, if ſteep'd or pounded 
ill do the ſame; or the root it ſelf, if ſteep'd in forge- water. 
The leaves are good to be applied to hot gouts to cool 
tem, and eſpecially in the beginning. 6 

If he mouth be waſh'd with the juice, it will cure ul- 
ers in it. 1 
The ſeed of plantain being pounded and drank in rough 
ne, will powerfully = all ſpitting of blood, provided the 


erſon has no fever upon him. 
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e. The leaves being pounded and applied, take away pains 
; Wd twellings of diſlocations. TY 
ru Plantain is good for curing burns; and if mixt with the 


te of an egg, it will cure ſo that no ſcar ſhall remain, 

The leaves are alſo good for an inflammation in the eyes, 
the mouth being waſh'd with them, will cure bloody 
ums. a 

The leaves alſo boil'd in wine, are recommended for ul- 
3 in the bladder, and diſeaſes in the reins. 

The root be ing chew'd, will cure the tooth-ache, and the 
wuth 8 waſh'd with the decoction of it, will have the 
ne e 1 ** { 1 


As excellent Poſſet-Drink in a PLEURISY, 


int 


nfuſe two ounces of flax ſeed bruis'd in a pint of clear 
Met-drink ; drink this at a draught every morning and at 
it, if very ill. | 5 


Fir the PLEURISY. 


this 


Take red poppies, dandelion, hyſſop and broom-tops, of 
b two 7 ſhred them; of flax feeds bruis'd two 
ices; freſh orange peel, four ounces, and nine balls of 
ih ſtone horſe dung; put theſe all into a gallon of milk; 
ſtil it in a cold Kill | dot narsrits 

is an excellent water, and may be drank freely % 
| ou 


PL 
Tou may put a ſpoonful of ſack or white wine into every 
Stats, if you think it is too cl.... wer og 
J | Another for the Sumo. 


Make a poſſet-drink pretty thick, with ſmall ale and white 
wine, and in a quart of that, infuſe three balls of horſe-dung, 
and an ounce of anniſceds for three hours; ftrain it, and 
drink half a pint at a time, as often as you pleaſe. 


For a PLEURISY and 4 FEVER. 


After the patient has been bled once or twice, according 
us there has been occaſion; let him take an ounce of l:nſeec 
oil new drawn, {weetened with ſyrup of lemons, well ſhaker 
together till they are mix'd; and let him take this-quamit 
every four hours; and when he is going to reſt; give him; 
_ grains of Gaſcoigne's powder, with a compoſing draught. 

_ He muſt forbear malt liquor, and take care not to nk 
This has done great cures, when taken in time; and wi 


. 
4 + 


prevent the diſtemper falling upon the lungs. 
To dry GREEN PLUMS, 


Let the plums be of the ambet ſort, tate them while the 
are green, prick them all over with a pin; and having bo 
ing hot water ready, throw in the plums let there be ſo mu 
water that the plums being put in de not make it cold; cor 
them very cloſe, and let them ſtapd till all is almoſt col 
then ſet them on a gentle fire, but let them not boil; repe 
this three or four times, and when you'perceive the ſkins 
crack fling in a handful of atum in ſine powder, and k 
them in a ſcalding ſtate till they begin to be green, 
let them have a boil cloſe covered: When they are gre 
put them into freſh hot water, and let them ſtand all nig 
the next morning clarify as much ſugar as will cover the 
then having firſt drain d the plums, put them into the f 
give them two or three boils; do this daily ſor two or tb 
days, till you And them very clear. Then let them 4 
in the fyrup for a week or more; then lay them on 
and fer them in a hot ſtove to dry. 
lt you would bring the plums to e very uickly, 
verdegteaſe finely beaten, inſtead of alum, and a d ſons 


2 N 9 5 nes 
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gar; ſhake it in a bottle, and put it into them when the 
uns begin to crack, give them a boil and they will be quick- 
ly green. 1 : 
7 of them may alſo be put into a codlin jelly, having 
Wt boil'd the jelly with its weight of ſugar, 

vw. To. dry Amber or **hite PLUMS. 

Firſt ſlit the plums in the ſeam; then make a thin ſyrup, 
nd if you have any apricock ſyrup, after the apricocks have 
ken dry d, put à pint of ſyrup to two quaris ot water; but 
if you have not apricock 1yrup, then make a chin ſyrup. 


linge Make this ſyrup ſcalding hot, and then put in the plums ; 
led dere muſt be enough to more than cover the plums ; keep 
keen under the ſyrup or they will turn red; let them be 
nuMicpt in a ſcalding 45 till they are tender, but not too ſoft. 


Then having ready prepar'd a thick ſyrup of the lame ſugar 
Frified and cold enough to cover the plums ; let them 
kl, but not too faft, till they are very tender and clear, ſet- 
In them ſometimes off the fire; then lay a paper cloſe to 
dem, and ſet them by tlll the next day; then boil them 
zin till the ſyrup is very thick; let them lie in the ſyrup 
fur or five days, and then lay them on ſieves to dry. 

lou may do ſome in codlin jelly; firſt boiling the jelly 
ith its weight of ſugar, and putting in the plums hot to the 


9 Put them up in pots or glafles. | 

mol iry Back Pear PLUMS, Muſcle PLUMS, or great 
_ KH. „ „„ „ 

col | 


Firſt ſtone the plums, then put them in a large. earthen 
ins Wn; make a ſyrup with a pound of ſugar and three pints of 
ter; boil the ſyrup well, and when it has ſtood till it is 
old that you can bear your hand in it, put it to the plums; 


0 is NS. 

nigung heated the ſyrup two or three times but never too hot; 

„ tn they are tender lay them on ſieves, with the ſlit down- 
, . 

th bet them into an oven after bread and pyes have been 


ft wn; let them ſtand all night; then turn them and ſet 


oz but if they are too dry they will not be ſmooth ; then 
ome Bi Take 10 pounds of plums, the ſame with your, ſkins ; cut 
neon off the ſtones, and allow them three pound of ſugar 

powder- 
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ner them cloſe, and ſet them by for all night; the next day 


* into a cool oven again, or in a hot ſtove for a day or 


— — — ——ů— 


plum, and _ off all the clam with a cloth. 


pear plums. 


till they are tender and red; then lay them on ſtoves, a 


v 


powdered ; boil them gently on a ſlack fire, continually fit 
ring them till they are grown fo ſtiff that they will lie on 
2 in the pan; this will rake up at leaſt four or five hour; 
This done, lay it on earthen plates, and when it is cold 
break it with your hands and fill the ſkins; then waſh every 


As you waſh them lay them on a fieve ; ſet them into 1 
oven made as hot as for the ſkins ; let them ſtand all night 
and they will be blue 1n the morning. 

The great white Mogul makes a fine black plum ; theſ 
arc to be ſtoned and put in after the ſyrup, either with 9 
after the black plum, and the ſyrup muſt be heated ever 
day, till they become of a dark colour; they will becom 
blue as well as the muſſel plums, and better than the blad 


If any of theſe plums grow ruſty in the winter time, pu 
them into boiling Rh water; but let them not lie in it an 
longer than to be well wa{}.'d, | 

Lay them on a ſieve, not ſingly, but one on another, ani 
they will blue the better; ſet them in a cool oven all nig 
and they will become as blue and freſh as at firft. 


: To dry PLUMS, after the French Faſpion. 


Put white pear-plums or any large black plums into 
earthen pot; make plum ſyrup almoſt ſcalding hot; the 
pour it on the plums, and give the ſyrup a ſcald every di 


fer them in an oven to dry, and turn them every day till tht 
are thoroughly dry; then lay them between papers and ked 


them 1n a dry place. 


To preſerve WHITE PEAR PLUMS. 


"Firſt ſlit the plums, then ſcald them in a thin ſyrup ; 25 
you were to dry them; then put them into a thick 1yrup 
clarified ſugar, ſufficient to cover them; let them boil ve 
lowly, till they become very clear; ſetting them now 
then over the fire. 7 EF : 

Let the ſyrup be made with the weight or ſomething mc 
of clarified ſugar, when they are come to be tender 
clear; allow for every pound of plums (when they are i 
a pint of apple jelly, and a pound of fine ſugar, boiling 
till it jellics ; put the plums into the jelly before the 
cold; but not more than half the ſyrup they were bailed it 


PL 


ten boil them together till they jelly well ; put them up in 
pts or glaſſes, with papers cloſe to them, 
Some of them may be kept and put into the jelly as they 


we us d. | 
To preſerve Black Pear PLUMS or DAMASCENS. 


Take four pound of plums, ſlit them in the ſeam ; then 
ike three pints of jelly made of the ſame plum, and ſeven 
ound of ſugar; boil the jelly and ſugar, and ſcum it very 
ell; put the plums in a pot, pour the jelly on them ſcalding 
bt: When they are almoſt cold heat them again; repeat 
is till they are tender, and then {et them by for two or three 
ys, giving them a heat every day; then boil them till they 
x clear and jelly; but take care not to boil them too faſt. 


WHITE PLUM -PASTE. 


According to the quantity you intend to make, to a pint of 
ater allow a pound of i. at leaſt; boil them and alſo 

ſome water to boil, and when 1t does boil put in your 
ums; let them have but juſt one boil, and then take them 


ut with a ladle; as they flip their ſkins off; pull off the 


nin doing this, leſt they ſhould turn. 
Boil them till they are all to maſh, and to a quart of plums 
d a pint of apple jelly; boil them well together, and pulp 
rough an hair ſicve; and to a quart of this put three 
nds of ſifted ſugar; let the jelly boil, before you ſhake in 
e ſugar, and let it ſcald till the ſugar is all melted; ſcum it, 
t it into pots, and dry it in a ſtove. | 


Another May. 
„ et the plums be half white and half red; boil them 
rp juſt as much water as will cover them; to every quart of 


p it through a hair ſieve, and to a quart of jelly allow 


ow 4 re pound of ſugar ; ſcald it till the ſugar is all melted ; 
g well and fill it into pots; then dry it as you do other 
es, Fe: 


e N. of this may be put into plates, and made into fruit 
Aba ls. : 15 f 7 ; | | | 


WHITE 


ins, and put the gr into the ſyrup; be as quick as you 


ie allow a pint of app'c jelly; bail theſe well together; 
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PL 
WHITE Pear PLUM CLEAR CAKES. 


Take as many white pear plums as will make a quart, 
and as much boiling water as will cover them; make then 
boil a great pace, till they are in pieces; then having re 
Par d a quart of apple jelly, put it to the plums and boil 23 1 
together very brit ly; then pals it through a/jclly bag. 
Io each quart allow three pound of fitted ſugar; firl 
boiling the jelly, and then ſhaking in the ſugar; ſet it o 
the fire, keep it in a ſcald till the ſugar is melred; put it in 
to pots, ſer them in a ſtove; dry them and turn them, as yo 
do other clear cakes. BY N 


ED PLUM CLEAR CAKES. 
Let the plums be half white and half black, or inſtead o 


the latter, of damaſcens one third part; boil theſe very wel 
in as much water as will cover them; and to one part 
nome allow a quart of apple jelly; when they have bec 
boil'd well together, paſs it through a jelly bag; to à qua 
of jelly add three pound of ſugar, thaking in the ſugar whil 
the jelly is boiling ; let it ſcald but not boil ; paſs it throug 
a thin {trainer 1nto a broad pan, that you may ſcum it; the 
Put it into pots and {et it in a ſtove. | 
When it is candied, turn it as other clear cakes. 
It may be made either paler or redder, according to 50 
mind, with more or fewer black plums. | 


An extraordinary good PLUM CAKE. 
Take three pounds and a half of fine flour, and a pou 


and a quarter of butter; which put to the flour; add thr 
pounds and a half of currants, a nutmeg grated, and a qui 
ter of an ounce of mace, and half as much cloves, and fine 
pounded; half a pound of ſugar, the yolks of eight 2 
whites of fix eggs; pour in three quarters of a pint of go 
ale yeaſt, and as much cream warmed as will be enough 
wer it; pouring lack to the cream to make it as thick as Þ 
ter; pound hkewiſe half a pound of almonds with ſack 4 
orange-flower-water ; but do it not fine, but grofly ; add h 
a pound. of orange, lemon and citron peel, or more if i 
pleaſe; mix all well together, put it into a hoop with a fh 
of paper under it to ſave the bottom. 


20 make PLUM POTTAGE. 


Take a pretty large leg of beef; boil it in as much broth 
v will be of a jelly when cold; ſtrain it and ſet it by till it is 
ald, that you may take off the fat; then ſet it on the fire 
uin, and to every quart of broth allow a quarter of a pound 
— and two ounces of raiſins clean pick d and waſh'd; 
tew allo two pounce of prunes; and when they are plump'd, 
ick the faireſt to put in whole, and pulp the reſt through a 
allender, and waſh the ſtones and {kins clean in ſome of the 
C | 
Add to every four quarts, the crumb of a penny. white 
bf grated, and half a nutmeg grated, and the tame quanti- 
j of cloves and mace ; and the weight of all theſe three 
hices, of cinnamon; let the ſpice be fincly powdered, and add 
t and ſugar to your taſte ; when the fruit is plump'd it is 


wugh. | | x9! F 
Juſ before you take it off the fire, ſqueeze in the juice of 
kirce or four lemons, and put in the peel of a couple, and à 
urter of a pint of claret to a gallon; and allo a quarter of a 
nt of ſack, which muſt be put in with the fruit. 


POLY, is a plant that is bitter taſted, inciſive, aperitive 
dabſterfive. The decoction is good in the obſtructions of 
e noble and inward parts; it provokes urine and the Aſen- 
5, and is us'd while green in the healing of wounds; being 
plied freſh to the forehead it is good for cataracts and dim- 
els of fight ; and ſome affirm that there is not a better re- 


tedy, * 


the 


POLY PODY. 


That which grows on trees is the beſt, and eſpecially that 
the oak, and that which is neither too green nor too old; 
elſe it will have either too much or too little moiſture. 

The roots of it being a little bruiſed and boil'd: with mal- 
Mm, beet, or the like, purges gently, | 
Allo a ptiſan is made of it; and being reduc'd to a powder, 
ters the compoſition of medicines, for evacuating choler 
phlegm; being taken as ſnuff, and well pulveriz d, it 
Wumes a polypus; and being worn about the neck, prevents 


| ultempers to which the noſe 18 liable. FW 
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PO 
This plant has a drying, diſſolving and digeſting qualit 


e decoction of it is good in the ſtone, and for cleanſing 
the lungs, diſcharging the groſs humours that ſtop the diary 
Heu, and has the ſame effects as Adianthum; being ap 
plied outwardly to the head it makes the hair grow agai 
that has fallen off by reaſon of ſickneſs. 


POMATUM, to make. 


Take two ounces of oil of ſweet almonds, and two dra 
or ſomething more of mutton ſuet, newly kill'd, and ſom 
orkanet ſcrap'd; boil theſe all together, and keep it for ule. 

Or you may make uſe of oil of jeſſamin, or ſome othe 
flower you like, inſtead of the oil of ſweet almonds. Th 
oil of ſweet almonds ought to be that which is cold drawn. 


POPPY. 


The vertues are; they are good for ſtopping of looſeneſſe 
aſſuaging pains, preventing coughings, and allaying vapout 
and in a word are narcotic and promote ſleep. 
They are boil'd in decoctions for glyſters, and are got 
for removing cholieks. 

The juice has a more powerful vertue; but is more da 
gerous, opium being the juice drawn from the heads of ther 
taken to the quantity of the ſeed of a vetch, will allay pain 


and above all the head-ache, procures ſleep, prevents coug 
ing and defluxions upon the ſtomach. , 


Compound POPPY Water. | 


Take proof ſpirits e gation, into which put as many r 
po ples, as the ſpirits will wet; put them in a glaſs bott 
EE ſet them in the fun for two or three days; then add 
quarter of a pound of raifins ſlic'd, of figs and liquortſh 6 
in pieces, of each two ounces; cardamums, coriander ſe 
oy cubebs, of each one dram; bruiſe the ſpices and | 
them into the ſtill with three quarts of common water, I 
it well and with a gentle fire diftil off, while the faints appe 
then put the diſtill d liquor into a wide mouth glaſs vefffi 
and add to it two handfuls of freſh red poppy flowers, 
cinnamon, one dram; citron peel a quarter of an ounce, n 
megs and mace, of each half a dram; white ſugar bi! 


PO 
wund diſſolv'd in a pint of water; let theſe infuſe for tw 


three days more; then ſtrain off the liquor, and paſs it 
;chro' a filtre or flannel bag for uſe, 


To roaft a Hreaſt of PORK. 
"Take a breaſt of pork, having as much ſkin left on 


ery large breaſt as you can get; bone it, and rub it 
ret) well with falt all over; then take ſage, a little thyme 
hred ſmall, a whole nutmeg, and a little cloves and mace 
fnely beaten ; ſftrew the ſpice and herbs all over, the meat 
ery thick, and rub it in; then roll it up tight with the 
kh. inward, ſtitch it faſt together, and roaſt it lengthways 
ill it is enough. | 


75 PICKLE PORK. 


Firſt bone it and having cut it into ſuch pieces as will 
e beſt in the powdering tub; rub every piece well with ſalt 
re and common ſalt, of each an equal quantity; covering 
tyith ſalt, and alſo ſtrewing ſalt in the bottom of the pow- 
ering tub; and laying the pieces as cloſe one to another as 
3 can; alſo ſtrewing ſalt round the ſides of the 


As you find the falt melts on the top, ſtrew on more: Thus 
wered, it will keep a great while and be very good. 


PICK L'D PORK. 


For Green Bacon or Pichld Pork, which are one and 
e fame ; the beſt way will be to ſcald the hog. 

When you have kill'd and dreſs'd a hog, let him hang up 
I 24 hours before he is cut out, if 2 be deſign'd for 
ted pork, then cut him in pieces as you think conve- 
git, and ſprinkle upon them a little common ſalt, which 
ll draw out the more bloody juices from the fleſh, and 
mre it to receive the falts, which are afterwards to be uſed 
& better, and will alſo make the pork keep longer. 

If the hog be of a large ſize, it will be beſt to take out 
bones ; 83 when the fleſh is groſs, the meat will be 
to taint or grow muſty, where the bones join to it. 


H h F 


Oo 
If the hog weighs 21 ſtone after it has been dreſs'd, mix 
the following ingredients well together in an iron pan {et o 
ver the fire till they are hot, vis. = 
Three quarters of a peck of common falt, fix ounces « 
falt-petre or nitre, one pound and a half of petre-falt, an 
three quarters of a pound of coarte ſugar ; rub this mix 
ture well upon the ſeveral pieces of pork while it is ho 
ſparing no pains. in doing it; for this will make the ſal 
penetrate the better into the fleſh and render it the ſoone 
ready for eating. _ | 
Having done this, lay them cloſe together in well glaz 
earthen powdering pans, and turn them every other day fe 
a fortnight, every time rubbing them well with comm 
{alt ; changing the pieces that are at the bottom of the p- 
to the top, that they may be pickled; taking care to kee 
the veſſels cloſe covered. | 5 
If all the pieces do not feel hard in ten days or a fo 
night, after this management tis a ſign that they want (: 
and good rubbing. and muſt be rubb'd afreſh with alt 
for the ſtubbornneſs of the fleſh is the ſureſt fign of its | 
ing well cured. | 1 1 5 
As to the length of the time mention'd, it is ſuppo 
that the pieces weigh four or at moſt five pounds Ä 
they be larger, you may double the quantity of ſugar, a 
they will require a longer time before they are cur'd, a 
conſequently the more trouble in ſhifting theyy. So 
who have doubled the quantity at firſt preſcrib d, aft 
that it has ſtill a better effect than the quantity of ſug 
— "ag altho' the pieces are not above four pour 
each. 8 | 
A certain author ſays, that of all the pickled. pork Nen 
ever eat; or all the moſt admired bacons of Europe, 
fleſh is ſhorter or finer than the pork prepared as be 
directed, or is the fat firmer, or ofa more agreeable colgWnea: 
in any, than you find 1t 1n this, | ; mu 


A POTATO PXE. 


Boil two pound of Spaniſh potatoes till 2 are tene 
then peel them, and ſlice them the long way; lay them 
diſh and having the marrow of four bones in pretty lar 
pieces; lay it upon the potatoes; add two ounces of | 

. lery'd barberries, the ſame quantity of citron and lc 


P O 


Wer), fix ſlices of lemon dipp'd in ſugar, the rind being cut 
pour in alſo a quarter of a pint of canary ; cover the 
goes with puff. paſte, and when the cruſt is baked, it is 
00 n | - | 
when it comes out of the oven, take off the lid, let it 
a little, and having made a caudle of half a pint of 
ury ; the yolks of four eggs, half a pound of butter, a 
urter of an ounce of beaten cinnamon, make it very ſweet 
{pour it into the pye ; but take care the caudle do not 
n in the making. 


; POULTRY. 


may not be unneceſſary here firſt to take notice of 
dference between fowls and birds; which may be 
Inowſh'd as follows. „ | 

| tow] always leads its young to meat, and a bird carries 
meat to the young ; and tor this reaſon we find that 
always make their neſts upon the ground; while birds 
he moſt part build their neits aloft ; ſo that our common 
try are fowls, the pheaſant, partridge, peacock, turky, 
ud, quail, 2 and ſuch like are fowls; but a 
m is a bird, and a fſterk or crane, and a heron are 
„ for they build their neſts aloft, and carry meat to 
tyoung ones. * 
Ihe characteriſtick of the poultry- kind are alſo to have 
ſtrong and tomewhat crooked bills, whica are the 
med for picking up the grains of corn, pulſe, and o- 
ſeeds, which are chiefly what theſe fowls feed upon ; 
we may obſerve, that as neither fowls nor birds, have 
Ito chew their food with, for that reaſon they are b 


P, © . 
eff e provided, not only with a crop to mollify and ſoften 
oldMWncat ; but alſo with a ſtomach furniſh'd with thick 


P muſcles, the uſe of which is to grind the grains of 
or any hard meat which they ſwallow whole ; which 
tform'd by the belp of little ſtones, which fowls and 
_ now and then, and which ſupply to them the 
teeth. | | | $9 

alſo to be obſerved, that fowls for the moſt part lay 
tr number of eggs than birds do, even many more 
they can ſet upon at one time: Some have laid to 
Mber of 30; whereas 39 any bird lays above five 

2 ar 
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or fix, except the wren and the tom tit, and a pigeon 


more than rwo. "3 5 | 
Again poultry contrary to birds or others of the wing 
race are armed with ſpurs, and cocks of the common po 
try diſtinguiſh themſelves from diurnal or day fowls 
crowing or fin ing in the night, as alſo does the nighting; 
diſtinguiſh it ſelf from the reſt of the bird-kind. 
As for the life of common poultry, ſome authors m- 
it to be about ten years; but that a cock becomes u 
for the hens after they are four years old; and it is fou 
by experience, that a cock ſhould have no more than fix 
ſeven . to have ſtrong and healthful chickens. 
When fowls are near their laying-time, ſpurry ſeed, 
buck wheat is an excellent ſtrengthening for them. 
It is obſervable, that a capon , — made to bring 
brood of chickens, like a hen chucking of them, brood 
them, and leading them to their meat, does it with as m 
tenderneſs as a hen or their dams would have done. 
Some in order to make a capon very tame and famil 
ſo as to take meat out of one's hand; about the evening 
pluck the feathers of the breaſt, and to rub the bare 
with nettles, and then to put the chickens to him, ul 
immediately running under his breaſt. and belly, anc 
rubbing his breaſt gently with their heads, do perhaps 
lay the ſtinging and itching occaſioned by the nettles i, ; 
probably my may contribute to the warming of that | 
where the feathers are pluck'd off: But the bare 
muſt be rubbed with nettles for three or four nights on 
ter another, till he begins to love and delight in the 
kens. | £ 7 | ; | 
When a capon has been accuſtomed to this office; he 
not eaſily leave it off; but as ſoon as he has brough 
one brood of chickens, another may be put to him, an 
a third when the ſecond brood are able to ſhift for th 
ſelves. | e eee 
Tho the ſorts of houſe or common poultry are man 
the uſe of them for the table is the _ therefore 
take notice only of ſuch as are of the large dunghil! 
or of, the Hamburgh ſort of the game kind, and the 
Dutch kind; which laſt ſome admire for the fatneſs of 
fleſh, and for their being great layers, eſpecially. / 
winter; but the largeſt fort do certainly lay the largelt 
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Is for the game breed, ſome have a notion that their fleſh 
whiter and tenderer than the other ſort ; but as they 
x very quarrelſome, this contributes to render themſelves 
id their broods weak. | | | 

Ifyou would have a large ſtock of poultry, it is abſo- 
ltely neceſſary, not only to ſecure the hen houſe well from 
ermin ; but alſo to keep it dry and clean, and to allow 
dem as much air as may be; for if it be not often clean'd, 
he ſcent of the dung will give the fowls the roup. 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken that their perches may be 
mveniently and eaſily plac'd, and that they be not over a- 
jy of the hen's neſts, which ought always to be clean and 
, bedded with ſtraw, for hay is apt to make fitting hens 
int and weak. | i 
When you deſign to ſet a hen, lay up her eggs as ſhe lays 
em in a dry barn; and when ſhe clucks put no more in her 
t than ſhe can well cover, 5 
Many hens will cluck in March for ſetting, and in this 
ue chooſe the eggs from good breeders, and neun 
bm ſome that are little more than a year old; but chuſe 
e old hen to fit upon the eggs, for they will fit cloſe and 
Il bring forth the beſt brood of chickens, and be more 
neful in bringing them up, than the young ones. 

lou may alſo in this month ſet duck eggs under the hens, 
dit is very probable that gooſe eggs may be forwarded in 
e fame manner; but you muſt be ſure to fet them under 
ten of the large breed, and not to {et more eggs under 
ter than ſhe can cover cloſe. | : 1 
Mr. Bradley tell us, that he has us d a method of hatch- 
gzeggs ſome what after the Egyptian manner; in a hot bed 
{ horſe dung or tanners bark, as follows. 1 Wy. 
Take an earthen veſſel like a garden pot; but not quite 
bicep, fill it half way with waol or cotton, and lay as 
any eggs on the bed as will make a ſingle layer, ſo as not 
come within an inch of the ſides of the veflel;; then fill up 
le pot with wool, covering the eggs about four inches 
lick, and ſer the pot up to the rims in the bed, with a frame 
blplafſes, ſuch as is uſed for cucumbers, and theſe eggs will 

F hatched in due time. ig of 

But if the weather proves very cold, they muſt be care- 
y nurſt by the fire, and if they be water fowls they muſt 

4 e pans of water agreeably warm, which the will of 
ler own accord go into. If you can make fowls lay, you 
uy always hatch them. | 
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The eggs of many ſorts of curious fowls may be trarf 
ported from one place to another in boxes of bran cloſe ſh 
down, in order either to ſet under hens, or to be hatch' 
this artificial way. 


To fatten Fowls, No 


The beſt way to fatten chickens, is to put them up iMy 
coops, and to feed them with barley meal; but particular he 
to put a ſmall quantity of brick duſt in their water, which de 
they ſhould never be without; becauſe it gives them an ag ib. 
petite to their meat, and fattens them in a ſhort time. y 

For it is to be conſidered, that all fowls and birds ha beg 
two ſtomachs as they may be call'd; the one is the cro 
which ſoftens; their meat; and the other the gizzard th; 
macerates it; in the laſt is always found ſmall ſtones an 


ſharp ſand which help to do that office; and without then 7 
or ſomething of that kind a fowl will fail in its apperiWy c 
for eating; ſo the gizzard cannot macerate and grind th n 
meat faſt enough to diſcharge} it into the, crop, without 
ſuch ſand or ſtones, and this is aſſiſted by the brick duſt. Mir 
In the choice of fowl for eating; thoſe that are whit, ck 
leg'd, and white-fcathered, are accounted tenderer and finer 


in their fleſh tnan thoſe of any, other colour, and are at t 
fame time much weaker ; and for this reaſon cock-fighteWMy 
do not approve of them. 
Thoſe of black feathers, are accounted the hotteſt an 
moſt fiery, and their fleſh is coarſer than that of other fow! 
It 1s an obſervation, that the fleſh of fowls or chicke 
boil'd, is more eaſie of digeſtion, than that of theſe th 
are BG, and the fleſh of the legs, than that oft 
brea « ; — EF: / ; . . 
And Mr. Ray obſerves, that the parts of fowls that a 
moſt in action are eſteem'd the beſt ; and accordingly he pt 
fers the legs of a tame fowl, and the wings of wild ones; th 
is the fleſhy part of the breſt. 
It is to be objected, that poultry are more ſubjct 
breed carly as they are invigorated by hat food, or a plct 
of wholeſome food; therefore let them not want in 2 
gember and January, that you may have chickens fit 
the table in April. * 


This diſtemper is remarkable in hogs that have bee 


ſcante 
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lanted of their neceſſary ſuſtenance, and eſpecially water; 
io ſome have imagined that it proceeded from a vene- 
cal cauſe, by which the blood has been corrupted, 

It appears in many ſores upon the body, and whatever 
boar or ſow r den to be infected with it; will never, 


krive altho they have the beſt of food given them. 

For the cure, give them inwardly three large ſpoonfuls 
ie treacle in water that has firſt been made indifferently 
arlWMfcct with honey, about a pint at a time, and annoint the 
hic bes with flour of brimſtone well mixt with hog's lard; to 
apMyhich you may add a ſmall quantity of tobacco duſt. 

While the inward medecine of treacle is given, keep the 
nan in a houſe by himſelf till he is cured, 
cro | 
th: PRAWLINS or fryd ALMONDS. 
an | | 
engl Take a pound of the beft Jordan almonds, rub them ve- 
tin clean from duft; then wet a pound of loaf ſugar with 

ti range flower-water, and having boil'd it to a ſyrup, throw 
hou the almonds, and boil them to a candy, keeping conſtantly 
ſt. WMficring them till they are dry; then lay them into a diſh, 
nite icking out the looſe bits and knobs, which will be about 
finWMhem ; then put the almonds again into the preſerving-pan, 


ind ſet them over a flow fire, till ſome of their oil comes 
tom them into the bottom of the pan, | 


A PAN-PUDDING 70 fry. 


ar 
W | | | | 

ken To a quart of milk, put a pound and half of flour, three 
thWqurters of a pound of beef ſuet, ſhred very fine, and ſif- 


kd through a culltnder ; three quarters of a pound of cur- 
mts pick d, waſh'd and plump'd; ſeaſon with ſalt, nutmeg, 
nd a little ſugar ; fix or eight eggs beaten and ſtrain'd; af- 


e you have mixed all well together, fry them in a good 
th _ of lard or dripping, making them little bigger than 
ltters. | 
1 A very good PLUM PUDDIN G. 
1 Shred a pound of ſuet very ſmall, ſiſt it, and a pound of 


nifins ſton d, four ſpoonfuls of flour, and as many of ſu- 
ar, the yolks of five eggs ; beaten with a little ſalt; tie it 
p tight and boil it at leaſt four hours. 
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In the mean time take fix quarts of ſoft water, and 
a pound and an halt of fine ſugar, with the whites of $f 


4 Take either 2 loin of lamb which will need ſcarce 2 


Pond <r 011) 1 YOLTLED/ PUNCH! ---i! 


i wm Take a gallon of good brandy, and put' to 1t the paring 
= fix lemons, and as many oranges; let them infuſe Ge four 
. a ys. 7 | 9 7 | | | 


ittle of the cold water; mix 
them together, and ſet the liquor over the fire, and whe 
it boils ſcum it, as long as any ſcum riſes. - Then ſet it b 
till it is cold, and then put it up tinto a proper veſle] 
and add to it the brandy with the peels, and as much of the 
Pieces of lemons as you think fit; ſtop up the veſſel cloſ 
and let it ſtand for fix weeks; then rack it off for uſe. 

Ibis is a ſtrong punch to be uſed only as a cordial dra 
of a grateful taſte and flavour, and is igld in ſome;;tavgrn 
under a foreign name. Moik 


eggs, beaten up to a froth in a 


| F 1 - +> Bog 229 
PURSLAIN, is good againſt all ' diſorders proceeding 
from hot cauſes, as inflammations of the kidneys, liver, ſto 
mach, Cc. urine, loſs of blood, dry cough, venereal heats 


gonorrhzas, burning fevers. _ : 44 
The juice and ſecd are good for fevers in young children tin 
and killing of worms; and a water diſtill'd from them, haWilan 
the ſame effects. 5 | „ papa "ran 
Purſlain ſurpaſſes lettice in quality; it not only has allWin 
the virtues the other has, but is alſo d for pains 1 det 
the bladder, and heat in the kidnies; it allays the heat nix 
teiers, and carnal concupiſcence, and being applied te p 
wounds that are diſpoſed to a gangrene it puts a ſtoſ de 
WAL... -1. | ; 3E 
Being chew'd it cures ulcers in the mouth, tooth - ache cio + 


and the ſwelling of the gums. 

The ſeed being given with hony, gives relief to the 
that are troubled with the ſhortneſs of breath. | 
_ Halfa glaſs of the juices of purſlain with a little ſugar, w! 
ſtop the ſpitting of blood, 200 the overflowing of women 
nenſes. 3 e 
Fx e being applied to the forehead, allays the head 


4 SWEET PLE. 
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more than its own fat; or a couple of chickens, to whic 


yo 


ou may allow half a pound either of marrow or butter; 
kalen with falt, ſugar, pounded cloves and mace ; lay 
jour lamb or chickens into a diſh, and add five yolks of 
hard eggs and ſome forc'd meat balls, made as follows. 
Take a pound of lean veal, mince it ſmall with half a 
und of beef ſuet, a little parſly, ſpinage and thyme, ſhred 
rery ſmall and mix d up with grated bread, the yolks of two 
egos, and ſeaſon'd with ſalt, ſugar, cloves and mace ; pound 
theſe very well in a mortar,and colour it with a little juice 
of ſpinage, and make it up into large balls, of which lay as 
many into the pye as will conveniently lie; alſo ſhred a le- 
non peel and put in, and alſo ſome ſweet meats and a cof- 
ke diſh'of water, with the juice of a large lemon. | 
Cover this with a puff paſte, and when it comes out of the 
men cut up the lid, that the greatneſs of the heat may abate, 
ind then pour in the following caudle. Þ. 
Thicken half a pint of white wine with the yolks of three 
ezos, and ſweeten it according as you think fit. 


' PARIS PES. 


- Parboi] a capon a little (or a couple of chickens) boil and 
fin it; then mince it very fine; ſhred a pound of ſuet as fine ; 
lanch a pound of almonds, pound them with canary or 
mnge-Aower-water, enough to keep them from oiling; ſea- 
ſon all with a little ſalt, 3 cloves and mace, and dou- 
le the quantity of ſugar to the ſpice and falt, and having 
nix d all the ingredients well together; make them into lit- 
le puff petits patties, either to be baked or fry d. | 
'Betore you Sole them up, lay thin flices of candied My 
. or lemon peel; bits of marrow and the kernels of piſta- 
Wannen 8 1 
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A CHESHIRE PYE «oth PORK. 


Take ſome' loin or leg of pork ſalted, cut it into pieces in 
te form of dice, or as you would do for a haſh. It is no 
latter if it be boil'd or roaſted; then having par'd an equal 
ſuntity of potatoes and cut them into dice, or into ſlices. 
lake your pye cruſt, and lay ſome butter in pieces in the 
tom with pepper and ſalt; then put in the meat and pota- 
ts, and ſeaſon them aecording to your liking; but the com- 
wn ſeaſoning is per and ſalt, and lay on the = ſame 
es of butter. Cloſe up the pye, put in 4 punt © * 


QU 
juſt before it goes in, and bake it in a gentle oven. The 
water muſt not be put in the night before, for if {o it will | 


tpoil the pye. 
Q 


UAILS 0 dreſs d la Braiſe, i. e. between two fites, i 
and in a ragoe. - 

Lake ſome of a fillet of veal, ox marrow, ſalt, epper 
and parſley, and force the quails with this farce ; then lay 
beds of bacon in the bottom of the pan or pot, and allo ſlices 
of beef and veal ; lay the quails upon them, ſeaſoning the 
with ſalt, pepper and ſweet herbs, and bake them gently be 
tween two fires, and when they are enough, having ready a ra 
goe made of veal ſweet- breads, trufles, cocks-combs an 
muſhrooms, into this put in the yolk of an egg and lome 
cream, ſerve them up in it hot. 

Or you may make your ragoe by ſlitting the quails it 
halves, but not ſeparating them, and fry them in lard ſeaſon 


ed with ſalt, pepper, ſweet herbs and nutmeg ; adding ſom *i 
muſhrooms and a little flour, and when you ſerve them uf thet 
add mutton gravy and lemon juice, | 7 

AlL POTTAGE, o make. thic] 
| 7 17 ys 404 0, al | «£3364 ap 
You may, if you pleaſe ſtuff the quails with a farce mad@Quen 


of capons breaſt and beef marrow, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pep 
per, nutmeg, and the yolks of raw eggs; boil them in a 
earthen pot or otherwiſe; with a bunch of ſweet herbs an} - 

ood broth ; then ſtrain a couple of artichoke bottoms thro M Pa 
Babs fieve, with the yolks of fix eggs and ſome of the qua hin- 
broth, and ſer them to ſtew on hot embers, or a very gent 
fire; ſoak ſome cruſts well and dreſs the quails and pour ii fin 

cullis upon them. i ee e inc 
Jou may alſo farce them with truffles, Garniſh the diſ¶ cich 
with artichoke bottoms, mutton gravy, and muſhroom ui up 
Take two pound of quince, after it has been pared, qu: 
tered, and all the hard cut out, to which add two pounds 


fine tugar, and a pint of water; boil this very faſt till it is 


N QU 


to pieces ; then take it off and break it very well, ſo that 


f bere may be no lumps 1n it; boil it till it is very thick and 


well jellied; then put the quinces into fine muſlin and tic 
them up round. | ” | 
This quantity will make fix quinces. Set them into ſix 
pots or china cups that will each hold one; cut off the ſtalk 
end of the quince, and put it into the pot or cup to make a 
dent in the quince, that it may look like a —__ quince; 
let them ſtand two or three days, that they may be very ſtiff; 
then take them out of the muſlin, and make a ſtrong jelly 
with apples and quinces; take two quarts of jelly and four 
pounds of ſugar; boil this faſt till it jellies very well; then 
put in the quinces and give them two or three boils to make 
E hot; put, them in pots or glaſſes with paper cloſe to 
nem. | 


To make QUINCE CHIPS. 


Pare and ſlice the quinces, put them into boiling water, 
ind boil them very briikly till they are tender; but not ſo 
much as to break them, Take them out with a ſkimmer, 
ay them on a ſieve till they are well drain'd ; then having 
telore prepar'd a very thick ſyrup of clarified fugar, put 
hem into juſt ſo much as will cover them, and boi] them till 
ey become very clear; the next day give them a ſcald, and 
they want any ſyrup, put in another pint, but let it be very 
ick; give them a ſcald twice more, then lay them on earth- 
n plates; ſet them in a ſtove, ſift ſugar over them, turn 
hem now and then, fifting ſugar over them till they are dry, 


7 make QUINCE PASTE. 


Pare quinces, cut them into quarters, and to a pound of 
Quince allow a pound. of ſugar, and half a pint of water; 
toil it faſt till the quinces are all to pieces; then rub it ve 
Y fine, till no Jumps remain in it; then add to it a pint of 
ſunce jelly, boil'd with as much water as will cover them, 
wich paſs through a jelly bag; boil the quince and jelly 
ether, and to a pint of it add a pound and a quarter of 
ne ſugar; ſcald it bot do not ſuffer it to boil, before the 
ar is melted, ſcum it well and ſet it in a ſtove; turn it 
Men it is candied ; twice turning will be ſufficient. . 


To 


QU 


Firft pare and quarter your quinces, then' boil them in 
juſt as much water as will cover them, and as it boils away 
put in more; but by a little and a little at a time make it a 
very ſtrong Jelly, and pals it through a jelly bag; allow a 
pound and half of the fineſt fifted ſugar to a pint of jelly ; 
make the jelly boil, then put in the ſugar, = let it ſcald 
till the ſugar is melted; then paſs it through a ftrainer, {et 
in a — earthen pan; fill it out into imall pots, and when 
it is hard candied, turn it on glaſſes, as other clear cakes. 

If you would have any of your cakes red, add ſome of 
the jelly of black bullace, and give it a boil after the red is 
in, and before' you put in the ſugar. ets. 


WHITE QUINCE MARMALADE. 1 


a > oa} my og. 


Firſt pare and quarter the quinces; then boil them in juſt 
water enough to cover them, till they break all to pieces and 
come to a jelly, which paſs through a jelly bag ; then take 
a quarter of a pound of quince, pare, quarter, and cut out 

all the hard of it, and for every pound of quinces allow a z 
pound and half of ſine ſugar pounded, and half a pint of wa- 
ter, and boil it till it is very clear; keep it ſtirring and it 


will break as much as it ought to do; after the ſugar has 1 
been boil'd till it is very thick, almoſt to a candy, put in half ha 
— of jelly, and make it boil very briſkly till it jellies: ge 
When you take it off, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, {cunW . 
it well, and put it up into pots or glaſſes: If it has lumps 
in it, it is the better. EE Tg 8 | 
RED QUINCE MARMALADE. | 
1a | 5 3173S 5713 | 4. 7:2 | l 
8 a 03 . e ee e woos - 5 
' Having pared, quartered and cut all that is hard out of wi 
the quinces, put to them a pound and half of ſugar and half ca 
à pint of the juice of barberries, with the ſame quantity 0 pa 


Water as you do jelly or other fruit; boil it very britkly 

and break it ſmall ; and when it is all to pieces and jellies is 

JJ... bd pe anole Hifbhn Sol wv, 

If you would have the marmalade of a very fine colour, be 

3 black bullace to the barberries, when you makeſ of. 
the jelly, - e 


| a. QUINCES 


QU 


| QUINCES in Compote. 
Take Quinces, ee them up in a wet paper and roaſt 


them in hot aſhes, and when they are enough, cut them in- 
to quarters, take out the cores, peel them and put them in- 
to a pan, with ſome ſugar and a little water, and let them 
take in the ſagar, when it thickens, and becomes of a good 
conſiſtence; then take them up to be eaten. | 


Another Way. 


Or you may roaſt them, 1 them, and cut that part that 
is moſt done into ſlices, and lay them in a diſh or plate, with 
powder ſugar and a little ſweet water; cover them, and ſet 
them upon hot embers to ſoak gradually, and you will 
have a ſyrup of an exquiſite taſte. 


QUIDDANY of QUINCES. 


Cut them into ſmall pieces, parings, kernels and all, put 
2 dozen of quinces into about three quarts of water, and 
make a decoQion of them, boiling them till it is reduc'd 
toa quart, to which put four pounds of ſugar; then boil 
it till it comes to a jelly, and put it up into boxes or pots, 
having reſted a little; but before it is cold. This is not only 
good tor prople in health ; but alſo for ſuch that are troubled 


with the bloody flux. 
QUINCE WINE. | 
Let your quinces be very ripe, and gathered in a dry day, 


wipe them very clean with a coarſe cloth, then grate them 
with a coarle grater, or raſp them as near the core as you 
can ; but do not grate in any of the core, nor the hard 
part about it; then ſtrain the you quinces into an earthen 
an; and to each gallon of Iiquor put two pounds of fine 
loaf ſugar, and ſtir it till the ſugar is diſſolved; then co- 
ver it cloſe , and let it ſtand 24 hours, by which time it will 
be fit to bottle, taking care in the bottling of it,, that none 
of the ſettlings goes into the bottles. This will keep good 
about a year. | 5 Sd 
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QU 
For the QUINSEY. 


Mix freſh cow dung with __ lard over the fire, and ap- 
ply it by way of poultice as hot as can be borne; as it 

covls lay on another hot, and ſo continue till it has given 
eaſe; This draws out the humour, and opens the paſſage of 


Another Way 


Some perſons, when bleeding has fail'd in giving relief, 
have gotten à ſwallows neſt, as whole as they could, and 
boil'd it in milk till it is ſoft, then wrapped it in a cloth, and 
apply d it to the patients throat as hot as he could endure it. 
his excellent poultice has very often cured when o- 
ther remedies have proved ineffectual. . 


The QUINSEY in Swine, 


Swine are very ſubje& to this diſtemper, and it ve an 


ly happens to them when they are half fatted ; and will pre- 


vent their feeding, and in three or four days reduce them to 
as great poverty of fleſh as they were in before they were 
put up to feed. I | 

This malady is a ſwelling 1n their throat, 

The cure is to bleed them a little above the ſhoulder 
or behind the ſhoulder : but ſome recommend bleeding 
under the tongue as the moſt certain; and others approyc 


of ſettering, any of which will do. 
S ee ee 


Rabbet begins to breed at a year old, will kindle 


leaſt 7 times a year, if it litters in March : It carries its 


young in its wi for 30 days, and as ſoon as the doe has 


indled will take buck again; neither can they ſuckle their 
young, till they have raken buck. : 
Tame rabbets more than all other animals delight in ſolt- 
tude. and retirement; they are violent hot in the act of gene- 
a | ; ration 


wy wow TS 


0 © 


R A 


ation, performing it ſo vigorouſly and exceſſively, that they 

vill ſwoon and lie in a trance a good ſpace after the act is 
er. | £6 

"The males are of cruel diſpoſition, and frequently kill the 

rung ones, if they can come at them, and therefore the fe- 


nales after they have kindled hide them; and cloſe up 


he holes in ſuch a manner that the buck cannot find them. 
They are very fertile, bringing forth every month, and 
herefore when they are kept tame in hatches, they 
muſt be watch'd ; and as ſoon as they have kindled be put 
p the buck, for elſe ſhe will moutn, and ſcarcely can bring 
p their young. | 
The hutches in which tame rabbets are to be kept, ſhould 


lirided into four partitions or ſquares, one quarter with an 
n open grare or wire. window, through which the rabbets 
my feed, and a leſs apartment without light, in which the 
be may kindle or kennel ; and under this windbw ſhould 
tka box or trough in which may be put her meat; and 
dus may be made hutch over hutch three or four ſtories 
gh keeping bucks and does a part from one anothert 

And when a doe has kindled in one neſt, and then has 
tindled in another, the firſt young ones muſt be taken from 
ler and put together into other hutches, with rabbets of their 
E age, but not ſo many but that they may have caſe and 
berty. 
ln the chuſing tame rich rabbets, there is no occaſion to 
ave regard to their ſhape but to their richneſs; but let the 
ucks be as large and as rich as you can get them; and 
loſe coats are eſteemed the richeſt that have the equalleſt 
mixture of black and white hair together; but ſo that the 
lack do rather ſhadow than the white: A black coat with 
ifew filver hairs, being much richer than a white coat with 
ifkew black ones. | 

Every tame rich coney that is kill'd in ſeaſon, as from 
Jurtlemaſs, till after Candlemaſs is much better and larger 
lian thoſe kill'd in another ſeaſon; and when another ikin 
worth not above two pence or three pence at moſt, theſe 
ue worth about two ſhillings. | 
Apain the increaſe is more in the tame than the wild the 
armer bringing forth more than the wild. 


The beſt food for them is the ſweeteſt, ſhorteſt and beſt hay 


lat can be got. This hay muſt be put to them in little clo- 


* ſticks, that they may with cate reach and pull it out 


if the ſame, ſo as not to ſcatter or waſte as little as 12 
8 255 C 5 


te about two foot ſquare, and a foot high, and that ſhould be 
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put them into a ſtew- pan with a quarter of a pound 0 


RA 


be, and ſweet oats and water ſhould be put for them in the 


under the boxes, and this ſhould be their ordinar 
and conſtant food; all other being to be uſed phyſically, gir 
ing it them two or three times in a fortnight to cool their bo 


dies; ſuch as mallows, clover graſs, four-docks, blades of 


corn, cabbage or colewort leaves and the like, all whic 
do both cool and nouriſh them greatly; but you ſhould by 
ſeldom give them ſweet grains, becauſe nothing brings then 
to the rot more. 469 

I they have any graſs cut for them, you muſt be ver 
careful that there be no weeds nor hemlock amongſt it, fo 
tho they will eat it very greedily, it is preſent poiſon, Killing 
them faridenly. ] 


Their hutches muſt alſo be kept ſweet and clean, for tf 


ſcent of their piſs and dung is ſo ſtrong, that it will be a ver 
reat annoyance both to themſelves and thoſe that look afte 


them, 3 


The Infirmities of RABBETS are. 


1. The rot, which proceeds from the giving them to 
much green meat, or greens with the dew on them; and 
therefore they muſt have it but ſeldom, and then the dryne 


of the hay will dry up the moiſture, knit them and kee 


them ſound. 


2. They are apt to be affected with a certain rage 0 
madneſs, that proceeds from corrupt blood, which is caus' 
by the rankneſs of their keeping, and this is known by thei 
wallowing and tumbling with their heels upwards and leaj 
ing in their boxes; the cure of which is to give them t- 
thiſtle to eat. | 


A SAUCE for BOIL'D RABBETS. 
Firſt boil the rabbet's livers, and ſhred them very fin 


and alfo a couple of eggs not boil'd too hard and ſhred ſmall 


add alſo a large ſpoontul of grated white bread ; and hav! 


ready ſome ſtrong beef broth and ſweet herbs, put two {poal 


fuls of white wine to it and one of vinegar ; ſeaſon with a 


tle falt, put in ſome butter, taking care it do not oil. 


A white FRICASSEE of RABBETS. 


Take three or four young rabbets ; cut them to moe f 


te 


R A 


er; ſeaſon with ſalt, r, a little Jamaica pepper pound- 
fine, little 3 Ws 3 and ſome — le- 
beer the pan cloſe and let them ſtew gently till they are 
tender. is 2 
Then take half a pint of veal broth, ſeaſon it with ſome 
hice, a ſprig of ſweet marjoram, an onion, tame lemon, add- 
emis to it half a gill of white wine. | 
Boil theſe together for fix or ſeven minutes; then pour 
de butter out of the ſtew-pan and ſtrain the veal gravy thro? 
eve; and having beaten up the yolks of four eggs with 
half a pint of cream; put ſome of the broth by degrees to 
tie eggs and cream, continually ſtirring them that they may 
1 you may alſo add ſome parſley boil'd and cut 
[cr mall. | | 
Put this to the rabbets and toſs them up with thick butter, 
ding ſome pickled muſhrooms. 
Garniſh with ſlices of lemon, and red beet root pickled, 
nd ſerve them up hot. | 


To roaſt a RABBET. 


nel Stick it with thin ſlices of bacon, or elſe lard it; or elle 
cceilte it with butter, and when it is enough diſh it, and eat 
with water, white pepper, ſalt, and ſometimes orange. 


us\ A RABBET in Ragoe. 


eap Cut it into four parts, lard it with thick ſlices of bacon, 
it with melted lard; then ſtew it in an earthen pot with 
ime broth and a glaſs of white wine, and ſeaſon with ſalt and 
xpper ; add to it ſome fry'd flour and an orange. - 


4 RABBET PE. 


Take large fat young rabbets, cut them into quarters and 
t their heads; then — them in lard with a little flour, ſea- 
doo with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg and ſweet herbs, adding a lit- 
E droth ; Ae they are cold, make a pye of them with 
e paſte. and add morilles, truffles and pounded lard, and 
ner all with a lid of the ſame paſte ; bake it for an hour 
dd 2 half, pour in the ſauce in which the rabbets were 
eſs'd, and T — you ſerve it up to table, put in ſome orange 
=: 8 | | 
11 RA DISH- 
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RADISHES are aperitive, deterfive and incifie, are good 


for the ſtone cholick, ſtoppage of urine and the Aſenſes; alle 


for the ſtone, obſtructions of the ſpleen and meſentery; ary 


uſeful for the ſcurvy and dropſey; they are pounded and ap 


plied to the feet in malignant fevers; and alſo the dropley | 


the feeds being taken inwardly, is aperitive and provokes vo 
miting. Phe dofe'ts from half a dram to two drams. 


* RAISIN WINE. 
Take 4 hundred weight of Ma lag raiſins, pick them clea 


from the ſtalks, and chop the raifins ſmall, and put then 


into a large tub, and having boiled 20 gallons of river, 0 
other ſoft water, pour it hot upon them, ſtirring it twice ere 
ry day for 12 days ſucceſſively; and then pour the liquor int 
a caſłk, and make a toaſt of bread, and while it is hot ſpreat 
it on both ſides with yeaſt or barm, and put it into the veſſt 
ro the wine, and it will make it ferment gently, which ma 
be known by its making a hifling noiſe; during the tim 
while it is a working, the bung of the veſſel muſt be let 
open, and as ſoon as that is over, ſtop it up cloſe. , | 

This will be fine and fit for drinking, if it be but half th 
juantity, in about four months time; but this ought to ſtand 
fre or fix months before it is broach'd. Let it ſtand in a goo 
cellar. ' 8 

'This will not be much unlike a ſtrong mountain wine, wil 
keep good many years, and among the beſt judges is mud 
admired. | 
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ybut milk warm, and then to be all mix'd together, till the 


10 amps of the bruiſed or ſhred raiſins be broke and incorpo- 
are ned with the liquor. 6 „„ 


RAMOLADE, is a particular ſauce, prepared for ſeveral 
lets of fiſh. It is made of chopp'd parſly, chibbols, ancho- 
nesand capers; the whole mixture being put in à diſh with 
lt, pepper, nutmez,, and allo vinegar and oil well mix d: 


wing dreſs'd the fillets in a proper diſh, they are to be 


brinkled with this ramolade; and to ſome of the diſhes it is 
utomary to add lemon juice, which are to be ſerved up cold. 


RAMS. 


te number of ſheep, give them daily half a pound of oat 
dead and hempſced. 


de moon, not ſuffering him to feed with the flock; but 
dthe firſt quarter of the increaſe. 1 10 Lid 
To have Female Lambs: Do not ſuffer him to be with the 
lk, but after that time. 46, Ando} e 
The ſheep will alſo be the better by obſerving this me- 
In, and will not caſt their lambs, as when they are conti - 
ully haraſſed by the ram. 2 
The giving the ram the diet before directed, to invigorate 
m for the ſheep, when you would have them go to ram, 
ll be the way to have forward lambs to ſell, when they 
kar the beſt price. 


RASPBERRIES, are of a moiſtening and cooling nature; 
ty purify the blood, ſtrengthen the ſtomach and ſweeten 
breath. | | | 


The leaves of this plant are deterſive, and uſed in garga- 


1 4 

widiins for the diſorders of the throat and gums. oil 19 
d be flowers are us'd in crifipelas,” and in the inflammations 
n ie eyes. 1 b A uin A ele | 


0 70 preſerve RASPBERRIkEKS . 

0 ö 4 $39 . 11 

ni Procure the Juice of raſpberries both red and white (or in 
It Wh ſtead of white you may uſe codlin jelly) allow two pounds 


lugar to a pint and half of the juice; ſet it on the fire, let 
wil, ſcum it, and then put in 12 ounces of the largeſt raſp- 
mies; boil them as quick as you can tilß they jelly and be- 

L 1 43 92 | come 


To make them ſtrong and vigorous, and to ſerve. double 


To have Male Lambs: Keep up the ram in the wane of 
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come very elear; remove them not off the fire, for that wil 
make them hard; they will be done in a quarter of an houf ur 
after they begin to boi] apace. Then put them up in glaſſt 
or pots; putting in the raſpberries firſt ; then ſtrain the jel] 
from the ſeeds, and pour it upon the raſpberries. 
When they begin to grow cool, ftir them that they may nc 
all he at the top of the glaſſes, and when they are cold 1; 
papers cloſe to them ; having firſt wetted the paper and dry 
tin a cloth. 8 


+ | RASPBERRY PASTE. 


After you have waſh'd the raſpberries, ſtrain half of the 
and pur the juice to the other half with the ſeeds ; ſet ther 
| on the fire, and bot] them apace for a quarter of an hour 
and put half a pint of red currants boiPd' with a very lit 
water for a quarter of an hour, and ſtrained through a th 
| ſtrainer, to a pint of raſpberries; boi] both raſpberries 1 
currants together a little while ; then to a quart of juice p 
two pound and a half of fifted ſugar ; ſet it over the fire, | 
it ſcald, but not bot]; pour it into little pots, ſet it in t 
ſtove till it is candicd, then turn it on glafſes as other cakes 


/ 


RASPBERRY JAM. | er t 


Maſh the raſpberries, ſtrain half of them; put the juice 
the other half that has ſeeds in it; boil it britkly for a qu 
ter of an hour; then to a quart of raſpberries add a pou 
and half of ſugar ; boil it till it jellies, then put it into 
ther pots or glaſſes. 


Another Way. 


| Infuſe the raſpberries! as before directed; having f 
| pick'd out the dead and magotty ones; when they are ten ug 
l take out ſome of the liquor and put the ſame quantit) 
i currant liquor to what is left; add the weight in 1ugar: 
0 boil it up together; put it into glaſſes to be eaten with cr 
| all cheiycag:;if e ee F 


Infuſe the raſpberries in a ſtone pot or jug, that ma 


covered cloſe, and ſet it in a kettle of water, and let them 


boi till they are tender; then paſs them thro' a jelly 


RA 


WY nd put to the pulp of the raſpberries, as much or more of 


arrant liquor (ſce Currant Cakes) as will run out from the 
7Mruſpberries; put to theſe the weight“ in ſugar, and boil it 
e candy height, till it is almoſt ſugar again. | 


RASPBERRY CLEAR CAKES. ... 


Take raſpberries and white currants, of each equal quan- 
es; almoſt cover them with water, boil them very well 
ra quarter of an hour; then paſs them through a jelly bag, 
nd to every quart of jelly allow three pounds of ſugar ſifted 
rough a hair fieve ; ſet the* jelly on the fire, and let it but 
t boul, then ſhake in the ſugar, ſtir it well and ſet it on 
e fire a ſecond time, till the ſugar is melted; then lay a 
hainer-in a broad pan to prevent the ſcum, and fill the pots: 
ben it is candied, turn it on the glaſs, as other clear cakes. _ 


RASPBERRY, DROPS. 


gem; then having half a pound of fine ſugar fifted through 
hair ſieve, do but juſt, wet the tugar that it may be as 
lick as paſte; put to it 20 drops of ſpirit of vitriol, ſet it 
er the fire, make it ſcalding hot, but it muſt not boil. 
op it on paper, and they will ſoon be dry; if the drops do 
t come off caſily, wet the paper. 

Let them lie on the paper a day or two. 


| RASPBERRY WINE. 


Let the raſpberries be ripe, cruſh them with your hands, 
to every quart of fruit allow a quart of water; let the 
ter be boiled and poured in boiling hot; let them infuſe 
| hours, ſtirring them two or three times, then ſtrain it 
tough a hair fieve, and to every gallon of this infuſion put 
o pound and a half of good ſugar. ie 1159 

Let it ſtand to diſſolve 24 hours; ſtir all together, and if 
fermentation does not proceed kindly, put to it a toaſt 
trad with yeaſt, Cover the veſſel over ſlightly till it has 
nc working; then ſtop the veſſel cloſe, and let it ſtand for 
ut - year more, and when you find it fine enough, bottle 
of, | 


* 47 11 : wy Auorhet 


Maſh the raſpberries, put in a little water, boil and ſtrain 
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R A 
Another Way. TI 


To every quart of raſpberry juice allow a pint of water 
and to every quart of liquor a pound of fine ſugar ; then ſet 
it on the fire to boil half an hour, ſcumming it as it riſes 
then ſet it to cool, and when it is quite cold, put it up in: 
veſſel, and let it ſtand 10 weeks, or ſomething more, if the 
weather prove cold; when it is ſettled, bottle it up, and | 
will keep two years. 


RATAFIA. 0 


Take moloſſes brandy, fix quarts ; water, three quarts e 
bitter almonds, three quarters of a pound; and nuts an ounc 
and a quarter: Bruiſe them and infuſe them in the brand 
adding a grain or better of ambergreaſe, mix d with a poun 
and half of fine Lisbon ſugar; et all infufe for a week d 


eight days, then ſtrain off the liquor ſor uſe, 4 
45:11" artificial RATAFIA. . 2 


Put a handful of the buds of young laurel branches int 
two quarts of brandy or good ſpirits, let theſe infuſe till 

taſtes as ſtrong of the laurel buds as you would have it; the 

pour it off and ſweeten it to your taſte with fine powders 

. ſugar. 0&7 _ 
This will taſte exactly as if you had uſed apricock plun 

ſtones. : Os | 


RATAFIA CAKES. 


Take four ounces of apricock kernels (or which is as we 
the ſame quantity of bitrer almonds) blanch them and pou 
them very fine with a little orange-water ; mix theſe with! 
whites'of two eggs beaten, and put to them a pound of fi 
gle refin'd ſugar, finely beaten and fifted ; work all toget 
to a kind of paſte; then lay it in little round bits on wil 
late; floured; ſet them in a gentle oven, and they will 


up and be quickly baked. . 
RATAFEIA CREAM. "7p 


Beat the kernels of apricocks very ſine in a mortar, *M.. 
to a quarter of a pound of them put a quart of cream Rick 
four eggs; ſweeten it to your palate, ſet it on the fire, 


— 


K A. 


pet it boil till it is pretty thick; you may if you pleaſe ſlice 
ſme of the kernels thin, and put them in, befide 1thole that 
ate beaten. f 
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LY 1 LFE To make RATAFIA DROPS. j 
pul Take a pound of kernels of apricocks or almonds; pound i | 


hem very fine with roſc-water; then mix a pound of fitted 
ſugar with the whites of five eggs, beaten to a ſroth; ſet them 
m a ſlack fire, ſtirring them continually till they begin to 
de ſtiff; fer it by till it is quite cold, and make ir up into 
little round drops; bake them after the long biſcult (which 
ke) on pa pers and tin- plates. 


1d 1 


arts 
unc | | _ 
und) Another. 
Oun 


Take apricock kernels, about 150, bruiſe them a little; 


then put them into three or four quarts of brandy, let them 
ſteep for a week; then ſtrain them off, and add fine ſugar 
powdered, ſweeten it to your palate, 

You may do the ſame by plum ſtones, cherry-ſtones, Ec. 
break the ſhells and put in ſhells and all. 

If the brandy is too ſtrong of the kernels, you may add 
more - brandy to it before you ſweeten it, or if not itrong 
enough of them put in more kernels. 


RATS, 20 Kill. 


int 
I 
the 
dere 


lun 


1. Mix filings of iron with leaven, and put it into a place 
where there is a number of them, and if they once taſte it 
they will die. Fog, | 

2. Lay the hooks of an aſs or mule upon a chafing diſh of 
als, and ſhut up the windows, and the imell will drive 
them away, y 14 h 1 | 

z. Put rhe aſhes of oak into their holes, and if they are 
touch'd or covered with the aſhes they will grow mangy and die. 

4. Strew arſenick powdered on cheeſe or butter, and they 
ill eat it and burſt ; but take care that cats and dogs do not 
come to it. SE VFC 

5. Put water into a braſs kettle pretty deep, and ſtrew it 
wth corn duſt, after it has been winnowed, and the rats will 
Xtin after the corn, and will be drowned. 5 

6. Lay a flat ſtick over a kettle of water and tie bacon, 
&. to the middle of the ſtick, and the rats golag to it the 
lick will turn and they will fall in and be drowne l. 

| nan . 405 
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7. To drive rats out of a houſe, infuſe vervain in water for W be 
24 hours, and water the houſe with it. SENT 

= BRETT | ] 
To make REN NET. he 


The Eſſer way generally is to take the fourth or laſt ven- | 
tricle of a calf, commonly call'd the Bag, and opening it they W its 
take out the curd, picking it well of the hairs which are mixd Wall 
plentifully with it; then they waſh it and put it into the bag ug 
again, with a good quantity of ſalt, and keep it in a well! 
glaz'd earthen veſſel till they uſe it, as follows. 

If they firſt make cheeſe in the beginning of the ſpring, Mi 
they boil ſalt and water together, and ſteep: the bag, having 
been prepar'd as before, in it; but when they have made um 
cheeſe, they ſteep it altogether in whey well ſalted or water 
boil'd in ſalt; and ſometimes to give it an high flavour, they 
boil ſpices with it, but eſpecially mace, | 

Among ſeveral things that will coagulate milk or ſet it to 
curd, the plant call'd Checſerening, or Tellow Ladies Hel. 
ſtraw, is uſed commonly about Naniwich in Cheſhire. The 
fame is us'd in Tyſcany, and eſpecially in the Parmeſan; and 
ſome Cheſhire people eſteem that cheeſe, made with this 
plant, as the beſt. ctr 

There are alſo other things that will make rennet, or for 
turning and ſetting of milk, as the ſeed of the Carduus Bens 
diftus, the * of the fig: tree, ginger, the inner ſkin of a 
hens ſtomach, or the ſpawn of a pike, i 


Jo RESTORE decayed Malt Liquor. 


When the briſkneſs or livelineſs of beer or ale fails in the 
caſk, ſo that the drinks turn faint, deadiſh, or vapid ; draw 
them off and bottle them after the following manner. 

Boil two pounds of clean ſugar in a gallon of clear water, 
gently, ſcumming it; to which add a few cloves, cinnamon 
or mace, ſet it by to cool, and work it up with yeaſt or barm 
well; and of this while it is in a ſmiling condition, put three 

oonfuls: of it into each bottle of drink and cork them well: 

r you may put 2 few cryſtals of tartar ; ſome eſſence or cl- 
ſential ſpirit of barley or wine into each bottle, it will have 
the ſame effect; but if you have none of theſe but ſugar, 
ut a bit of loaf ſugar, and four or five raiſins bruiſed, or 4 
ew Kaus of barley bruiſec. 
I 


If you defire to have common drink flower in the cup, 
boil a ſmall quantity of wheat bran in the wort; or if be 1 


1 


RE 
be bottled, put in a few grains of wheat or barley, or raiſins, 


or loaf ſugar. 

In order to make beer keep better, add a little wheat to 
he malt, and that will 50 the wort, and adds ſpirit to 
the liquor. | 1 

[f the or beer begins to flatten or decay, i. e. when its ſpi- 
its are either entangled in its feces, or are drank up by the 
alk, or exhaled, you may recover it by putting in a ſmall 
hg of tender ears of wheat or barley, or ſome raiſins, ' 

But a better way is to put two or three handfuls of aſhes 
made of barley ſtraw or beech aſhes into a bag, and to let it 


down _ into the liquor without diſturbing it. 
An 


if: the-flatneſs: be but u little a handful 'of heat of 


me Glaubers falt, or two or three whole eggs put into the 


3 But the ſureſt method is to bottle it off as before di- 
ected. i 13 und. 2) 2400 
If drink become thick or muddy, ſo as not to be drinkable, 
ut in a little fix d nitre or Glaubers ſalt, or ſome whites of 
os made into balls with a little flour, which will feed and 
we the drink admirably ; eſpecially if a little ifinglaſs 
added, and this will not only contribute to its keeping, but 
Its good ne ſs too. CCC 
If ale happens to loſe its natural taſte and reliſn, put ſome 
Its or Orris root, or bay leaves, or origanum, or ginger, or 
wtmegs into the veſſel with it; and the ale will recover its 
utural taſte, tho? it will perhaps have ſome taſte of the ſaid 
noredients too. | n 
lf beer or ale become rancid or very ſtale or ſouriſh, open 
tie veſſel, and throw in the powder of any carthy Alkali, and 
twill recover it, by abſorbing and ſheathing up, or blunting 
be acidity of the liquor. 8 
f you put in powdered chalk, it will recover it and make 
tdrinkable in two or three days. . 
The ſame may be effected by powder of burnt egg-ſhells, 
mbs-eyesor claws, tortoiſe-ſhell, coral or marle, which will 
blorb or ſheathe the acrimony or ſourneſs, and render the 
unk of its natural taſte. THe | ad 
f beer or ale turn ropy, tie a coarſe linnen cloth before the 
re of the ſpiggot when the veſſel is broach'd, and draw the 
Ink out into a clean dry caſk, and put into it five or fix 
ces of powdered allum, ſhaking all well together, and 
n letting them ſtand, and by this means the drink will be 
bed down, loſe its ropineſs, and become clear and pleaſant. 


RESTORING 


1 
RESTORING decay d BEER, 0. its former Goodneſ;, 


Put calcin d oifter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, burnt crabs-eyes, tor. 
toiſe-ſhell burnt, alcaliz'd coral, into the beer, and they will 
recover it; becauſe they attract and imbibe the ſharpneſs, 
and turn it into ſweetneſs. | | | 
Alſo an handful of wheat put into the veſſel, may alle 
have the fame effect; allo chalk put in immediately renders 
it drinkable. TY 
Glauber commends three or four handfuls of beech aſhes 
put into the veſſel of beer and ſtirred about; or if it be not 
very ſour you may put the aſhes into a bag without ſtirring, 
_ Alfo a ſalt made of the aſhes of barley ſtraw, and being 
put into the veſſel and ſtirrd, will effect the ſame. 


RHEUMATISM. 


For one which proceeds from a cold cauſe, in order tc 
the cure, take away a little blood, but not much bꝭcauſe the 
diftemper does not lie in the veins; but let the patient be 
purg'd often, either with manna, ſyrup. of pale roſes, pills o di 
agaric or aloes. Theſe remedies may be taken in the even 
ing, or before ſupper, or elſe at going to bed, and the pa ſp 
tient muſt afterwards endeavour to promote a fwcat h 
taking the following ptiſan. „„ 

Take two ounces of ſarſaparilla, and as much guaiacum 
an ounce of eſquine, and an handful of aſparagus roots, bo 
theſe in near three quarts of water, till one half be waſted rig 
firain the decoction, let it ſtand till it is grown cold, and tałq nia 
every morning two glaſſes of it one after another, and if H roc 
can, let him ſleep upon it. Fee ; | 

Or thoſe that have not the conveniency of the foregoing ane 
ingredients, may diſſolve an ounce and half of treacle in W by 
glaſs of the water of balm gentle, marjoram or nettles. bel 


ay A RICE PUDDING. 


Either grind or pound half a pound of rice to flour, ml 7 
it by degrees with three pints of milk, and thicken it over ther 
the fire with great caution, that it may not be burnt, till 111i to c 
2s thick as a haſty pudding; then pour it out, and ſet it b and 
to cool: Add to it 9 or 10 eggs, but half the whites; three i chil. 
four ſpoonfuls of orange flower water: Melt three quarters q han 

a pound of good butter, and ſwecten it to your palate. D 
_.. You may if you pleaſe add ſweet-meats, 4 RIC fre, 


MB 
A RICE or MILLET PUDDING:  / 


tor. Take three pints of new milk, into which put fix ounces 
wil of whole rice or millet ſeed clean pick'd ; add a little ſalt, 
nels, WM half a pound of butter, and five or {ix ounces of ſugar. 


Inſtead of butter tome uſe ſuet; but butter is the beſt, ex- 


allo cept you have marrow. | 

nders If you would have it of the cuſtard fort, you may to this 
quantity uſe from four to nine eggs; but well beaten and 

ihes, WM mix'd with a little of the milk and ftrain'd. 

not | 


ring © A RICE WHITE POT. 


Boil a pound of well pick'd rice in two quarts of milk till 
it is thick and render; then pound it in a mortar, with a 
quarter of a pound of blanch'd almonds; then having boil'd 
two quarts of cream with the crums of white bread and ſome 
blades of mace; mix all theſe together aN the yolks of eight 


eggs; adding ſome roſe water, and ſweetening with ſugar to 
died citron and orange peels, cut in thin pieces. 


Set it into a gentle oven, for if it be too hot it will be 
poil'd ; therefore great care mult be taken in the baking. 


An Ointment for the RICKE TS. 


daß Take of beef marrow two ounees, oil of lilies and tama- 
ſted riſk, the fame quantity; bees wax four ounces; gum armo- 
tak niacum diſſolv'd in vinegar, an ounce; the juice of briony 


At le roots, golden rod and ſmallage, of each two ounces; boil all 


. together till the juice of the herbs is conſum'd, and with this 
$91 anoint the belly of the child, rubbing it in with a warm hand 
in by the fire, for half an hour every night. It is good if the 

belly be fwell'd with rickets, worms or ague. 


Another for the Same. 


mi Take ſnails, pick them clean out of the ſhells, and prick. 


ie them full of holes, hang them up in a cloth and put a baſon 
. to catch what drops from them; boil this up with ſpicery 
it b and blades of mace, of each an ounce. With this anoint the 
rec child along the back bone; rubbing it well in with a warm 
erde hand; and alſo round the wriſts, neck and ancles. 


Do this conſtantly night and morning, chafing it in by the 


fire, | : 


RON | | | = This 


your palate. When you ſet it into the oyen, lay in ſome can- 
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This with the following drink, has recovered. many weak 
children from ſickneſs, lameneſs and deformity. 


The Drink for the RICK ETS. 


Take 150 live wood lice, half an ounce of rhubarb, of af. 
ſafras, china and eringo roots, of each an ounce, and a half; 
roots of oſmund royal ene ounce ; raifins of the ſun ſtoned, an 
ounce, harts · congue one handful ; put theſe into three quarts 


of imall ale, and let the patient drink no other drink, ſpring 


and fall ; it is almoſt infallible for weak children. 
Another good Drink for the Same. 


Take raiſins of the ſun ſtor- d two handfuls, as many cur- 


rants; maiden-hair, ſpeedwel and yarrow, of each two hand- 


fuls, the ſame quantity of dragon leaves, and 18 or 20 leaves 


of harts-tongue; two 1poonfuls of anniteed; and two, ounces of 
liquorice ſlic d; boil all theſe in fix quarts. of ſmall ale, ill 
half is conſum'd ; then ſtrain it and put it into little cottles, 
and give a draught of it every morning, and. another at four 
in the afternoon. 1041 8 ER a9 0. 2710 


'ROACHES ina Ragoe: | 


Make a ragoe of them by broiling, them upon a gridiron 
after they have been ſoaked in butter. while the livers arc 
fry'd in a little butter, in order to be pounded, and ſtrain d 
thro a hair ſicve; and pour this cullis upon. the roaches, 
when ſeaſon d with falt, white pepper, orange and lemon 
juice; and rub. the diſh or plate before it is dreſs'd with 4 
Malot or clove of garlick.  _ +. ops 22 


Jo make 4 Pye of ROACHES. | + 


Make this pye like as is directed for a tunny pye, 
{ which ſee ) and ſet it out with ſame ſort of garniture, 
only you may add (if you have it) ſome. cray-fiſh ; when it 
it is half bak'd, let the liver be firſt fry'd in a pan with 
burnt butter; then pounded in a mortar and ſtrain d rhro 
a hair ſicve, with half a glaſs of white wine; put all into 
11 77 with ſome lemon juice; when it is juſt a going to be 
erv 5 „ 


at the table. 
ROAMROLE, is Saus garlick. 


ROCKET 


e 


ROCKET is of two ſorts the garden and the wild. 

The medicinal vertues of the firſt are, that it opens, 
deanſes, and expels ventoſities; if a pretty deal of it be 
eaten raw it will provoke venery ; the ſeed will likewiſe do 
the ſame, and alſo provoke urine. Being boil d and ap- 
phed, it takes away ſpots in the face. 

The wild rocket is hotter and dryer than the garden one, 
ind has all its vertues with more efficacy: And being boil'd 
ind eaten. it cures children of a cough, a little ſugar being 
added to it. 

It alſo clears the voices of thoſe that are hoarſe, and in- 
creaſes milk. 


'To make ROCK-SUGAR, 


d. Take a red earthen-pan that will hold about a gallon, 
es lefler at the top and bottom than in the middle; ſtick this 
of pretty thick with the twigs of a white whiſk a croſs one 
il another; ſet it before a good fire that it may be very 


hot, by that time the ſugar is boil'd; having ten 
pound of double refin'd ſugar finely powdered, and the 
whites of two eggs beaten toa froth in half a pint of water 
mix this with the ſugar ; then put to it a quart of orange 
flower- water, and a pint and half of water, and ſet it on a 
quick fire, and when it boils apace, put in half a pint 
more of water to raiſe the ſcum, then let it boil up again; 
then take it off and ſcum it; repeat this two or three times 
till it is very clear, then boil it again till you find it draw 
between your fingers, which is to be known by often trying 
of it, taking out a little in the Jadle, and as it cools it 
will draw like a thread; then put it into the hot pot, and 
cover it cloſe, and ſet it into a very hot ſtove for three 
days. 

After the firſt three days, a moderate heat will do; but 
that it muſt have for three weeks; but the ſtove muſt ne- 
N be ſuffered to grow quite cold, nor muſt the pot be 
ee | 1 tbh 

At three 'weeks' end, take it out, and pour out all the 
ſyrup ; the rock will be on the ſticks and the pot ſides: 
Set the pot in cold water in a pan on the fire, and when it 
is thorough hot, all the rock will ſhip out, and fall moſt of 
it in ſmall pieces. | Fin 

You muſt juſt dip the ſticks in warm water, and that 
will cauſe tae rock to {lip off; then put in a good handful 
of dry'd orange flowers, and taking a ladle with holes in 

e | it 
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it put the rock and flowers, as much as will make as big a 
lump as you pleaſe, dip it in ſcalding water and lay it on 
a hot place; then make it up into handſome lumps, and as 
hollow as you can. 5 5 DEI! tape] 

When you have prepared it thus far, ſet it in a hot ſtove, WO th 
and the next day it will ſtick together. Then take it off 
the plates, and Jet it lie two or three hours in the ſtove; We 
it there be any large pieces you may make bottoms of them Wl ti: 
and lay the ſmall pieces on them. A 


ROSA 80LIS. 


Take proof ſpirits ſix quarts, water 3 quarts; roſa ſolis 
pick d clean ten ounces; cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs of 
each half an ounce ; marigold flowers two ounces, caraway 
ſeeds an ounce and half, draw off the prof ſpirits from the 
fill, and infuſe in a quart of liquor two ounces of liquorice Wil 
ſhiced, raiſins ſton'd half a pound; red ſaunders two ounces ; Wi | 
infuſe theſc on hot aſhes, till their vertue is extracted, then Mis 
ſtrain it and diſſolve three quarters of a pound of fine ſugar, Mc 
which when cold, mix with the diſtillation, 


The Same by Digeſtion. 
Take a gallon of the beſt brandy, roſa ſolis four hand- det 


ſuls, caraway, corriander ſeeds, cinnamon, cloves, mace Med 
and nutmegs, of each half an ounce ; cardamums, calamus ber 
aromaticus, ginger and zedoary of each a dram and half; Wont 
cubebs and yellow ſaunders of each halt a dram; red ſaunders ill 
an ounce, liquoriſh two ounces ; red roſe leaves dry'd a de 
handful : infuſe all theſe in the brandy for tome days then Wn, 
ſtrain off the clear liquor; and {weeten with three quarters of Mar 
a pound of white ſugar. | 


Another May. 


Take a gallon of the beſt brandy; roſa ſolis cleanſed four 
handfuls; caraways, cinnamon and coriander ſeed, of cach 
an ounce; cloves, ginger, and mace of each three drams; 
calamus aromaticus, cardamums, cubebs and zedoary of 
each one dram, red roſes dry'dan ounce, liquorice two ounces; 
raſins fton'd halt a pound; cochineal and ſaffron of each one 


dram ; infuſe; them for a week or eight days; ſtrain and ſwect- N T; 
zen with three quarters of a pound of loaffugar. 7 
nets iD % t left % e | wa 


ROSE 


R O 
ROSEMARY. 


The flowers and leaves of roſemary eaten every morning 
zith ſalt and bread, give eaſe in the head-ache, ſtrengthen 
he fight, and ſweeten the breath. 


od aginft melancholy, the falling fickneſs, convulſions and 
the palſey. 


The feed drank with pepper and white wine, is good a- 
ninſt the jaundice, and removes the obſtructions of the liver. 
A decoction of its leaves in white wine, fortifies oppreſſed 


nd weak nerves, the head being waſh'd with it. 


of  ROSEMARY WATER. 


ne Take brandy diſtill'd from white wine, a pint of the di- 
ce MWiill'd water of roſemary and ſage, of each a pint; infuſe there- 
s; Wit half an ounce of roſemary- flowers, and half an ounce of 
en Wipe, for eight hours; ſtrain the water, and keep it for ſore 


ar, Wines. 
ROSE WATER. 


Take 10 or 12 pounds of the moſt odoriferous roſes, ga- 
tered a little after ſun rifing in dry weather, take off their 
pedicles, pound them in a marble mortar to a paſte ; put 
hem into a copper cucurbit, tinn'd on the infide; and pour 
on them the juice of the ſame ſort of roſes newly extracted, 
ill they be fuficiently moiſtened ; fit its caput mortuum to 
| a le cucurbit, with its cooler and recipient; Jute the parts that 
en Win, and fet the veſſel upon a moderate fire; take care to 
of change the water of the cooler as it grows hot, and when you 
uve diſtill'd about half the liquor, put out the fire, leaſt the 
uf ſhould ftick to the bottom. 

Then ſeparate the veſſels, {train and preſs that which re- 
mains in the cucurbit, put in the juice again, and with a 
lack fire diſtil it to about two thirds, which bortle up, and 
u will have a ſtrong rote water; expoſe them open to the 
lun for ſome days, to excite the ſmell, and ſtop it up cloſe. 


* Another Way. 


Take roſes three. handfuls, fennel and rue, of each one 
hrdful (or proportionable for a larger quantity) cut them 
mall and mix them well together, and then diſtil them 

| 6 into 


[rs flowers in a conſerve ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and are 
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. the leaves of fern, or the parts or leaves which flag broom 


England a low wine. | 
will have a fine flavour. 


the fennel ſeed, and next with a little muſk. - Take notic 


guts. 


R O 


into a veſſel in which there is a handful of the aforeſaid herbs 
This water is good to preſerve the eye ſight. | 


Musked ROSE WATER. 


Take roſe buds and ſeparate from them the white, and put 
them in an alembick, in the midſt of which put a little mul 
tied in a rag, and then diſtil them. | 


To make Conſerve of ROSES. 


Make a ſtrong infuſion of red roſes with red roſe water 
then having freſh role buds; all the white and withered 
leaves being clipt off; boil them in the infuſion till they 
are as tender as poſſibly they can be, and as red as the 
were at firſt; then take them out and weigh them, and double 
their weight of double refined ſugar; make it boil agai 
with the ſugar as faſt as you can till it jellies ; when it is 
taken out, there may be added either amber, pearl, coral 
gold or ſpirits of vitriol. 


A Receipt from Barbadoes for diſtilling RUM. Ie 
They there diſtil their rum from the offal of ſugar, © 'D, 


which they put to the quantity of 18 gallons of common wa 
ter, an eighth or ninth part of this ſcum of ſugar all toge 
ther in an open tub or wooden veſſel, this they cover wink 
dry leaves of palm, or the leaves of platanus, but in Englan 


are made of. REY : 3 
There it is to remain for nine days, till it changes of a clea 
yellow colour, diſtil it and you will have what is call'd u 


In a day or two after diſtil it again, and in the cap of thg 


ſtill hang a ſmall bag of ſweet fennel ſeeds, and the {pi 


Some put anniſeed in the bag, and ſome 'muſk with th un 
ſweet fennel ſeed, or clic diſtil the ſpirit twice, once wii eatu 


that your tub muſt not be deal or fir. | 
© RUPTURE WORT. 


The juice of this plant being mixed with drinkables i 
excellent for the cure of ruptures and falling down of 1 


SA 
4 
ſery helpful in caſe of a ſuppreſſion of urine; but is allo 
wod for breaking the ſtone in the bladder and bringing it 
way. e one 
The herb dried and powdered, is good againſt a deſente- 
n, flux of blood, andthe biting of vipers and other veno- 
your" beaſts.+ 1 7 1 7 ee e ne der 
A water diſtill'd from it and drank for eight days will cure 
he jaundice and obſtruction of the liver. | 


8 


bo 6485 - - SAFFRON. 
HE Engliſh ſaffron is juſtly eſteem'd to be the beſt in 


the world, is of an opening and digeſtive quality; an 
rat of the flowers fortify the heart, purity the blood and 
xpel poiſon, and being eaten or drank promote ſpitting, 
ne and the Menſes; but if uſed too much it offends the 
rad as well as its ſmel]. | 


| O88 Buſtard Saffron : The flower of this plant ſerves poor 
wa ple inſtead of ſaffron. in their — : Ir looſens the 
gr ay; the juioe extracted from it when it is freſh, being 
v1 


Ink to the quantity of an ounce, in three ounces of chicken 
oth or hydromel, purges flegm excellently well. 

Wild Siffron : The ſeed and leaves of this plant taken in 
ne, and a little pepper is good againſt the ſtinging of ſcor- 
„ | bh OE RAT OO 


SAGE. 


This plant is ſaid to be apt to be infected by ſerpents and 
ids, with their venemous breaths, and ſhould before it is us d 
c waſh'd in wine, and to prevent the infection of the ſaid 
Matures who covet to cover themſelves under its ſhade, ſome 
Wie that they ſhould be planted together with rue. 

This plant is endued with ſo many and wonderful proper- 
ts, as — the conſtant uſe of it is ſaid to be ſo ſalutiferous 
mankind, as to render them almoſt immortal. Ss 
The ſmall ſage is recommended as good 5 — all legma- 
& humours, if taken inwardly, or apply'd outwardly. 

lt is alſo good for the falling icknefs lethargy, palſey, m_ 

g x - 


The juice of this plant being drank in white wine, is 
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SA 
flegmatick rheums ; the leaves being dry'd and eaten 


proper to prevent miſcarriage in women. It fortifies, warm. 
and dries. : 4 "4 > Ts 
It has a fingular vertue to comfort oppreſs'd and wea 
nerves, and for this 2 wine is made of it; and al{ 
fomentations, with a decoction of it, are made for the ſhakin ! 
of the hands and other parts, and to create an appetite, au 
cleanſe the ſtomach when full of ill humours. rea 
Sage taken in liquor is good to relieve the head ach Þ 
cleanſe the teeth and gums by rubbing them; and bein eu 
boil'd in wine, it renders the breath ſweet. T 
A water diſtill'd from it, is good for clearing the eye-fioh 
and a conſerve of the flowers is ſaid to have the ſame vertuc 
Sage leaves are us'd inſtead of tea, and is alſo account 
a fortifier of the brain, and good to attenuate flegm. W 
Mild Sage The decoction of its leaves being drank, pri th 
motes the menſes, is helpful in child-bearing, and in bring Im 
ing away the after-burthen. [Hts bt YR N 
8 {72 p 232 10 r1 1 
20 make SAGOE. 7 
To a quart of water put two ounces of ſagoe; ſet it . 
the fire, ſtirring it well till it is thick; add to it fix ſpool * 
fuls of ſack or white wine, the juice of a lemon, and a of 
of lemon peel, and ſweeten it to your palate. 4 
7 SCAT | 3 +: 346 un 
A SAGOE PUDDING. 2 
125 | Deo 
Waſh half a pound of ſagoe in ſeveral waters; then P Th 
to it a quart of new milk; put in a ſtick of cinnamon, a. 
boil them together till it is as thick as a haſty pudding; ſtir i hu 
conſtantly, tor it is apt to burn; when it is boil'd take op ler 
the cinnamon; ftir in about half a pound of butter, and havii boi 
beaten the yolks of nine, with the whites of four eggs, vi L 
four ſpoonfuls of fack ; ſtir all together, ſweeten it to yo 
— and add four ounces of plump'd currants: La) 
heet of puff paſte under it, and garniſh the brim of tl 
SAGOE CREAM. 2 
Boil three ſpoonfuls of ſagoe in two waters, ſtraining t i 
water from fe hot pur ders op pint and half of milk, bol 1 
1 


till it is very tender, and when the milk is waſted put to 
a pint and half of cream, a blade or two of mace, 2 ” 
Ex | N $ Pl i 


$A 


whites of two ; 1weeten and boil it till it is thick. 
SALLIGOT, or WATER CALTROP. 


The fruit of it being eaten is good againſt the ſtone ; and 
read. : * | ö 4 g þ | 
Being boil'd in honey' d wine, it cures the ulcers of the 
youth, gums and throat. 


The juice of it is alſo uſed in medicines for the eyes. 
2 boil freſb SALMON. 


Waſh the fiſh with ſalt water, leaving all the ſcales on, as 
the faſhion ; tho' ſome take them off, for the ſkin of the 


ore, radiſh; boil it quick. | | 
For the ſauce, take a pint of ſhrimps, a pint of oiſters 
d their liquor, and half a piat of pickled muſhrooms: Or 
le take ſhrimps, and the bodies af two middling ſea crabs, 
of a couple of lobſters; cutting the tails of them into dice. 
f you uſe oiſters, ſtew them a little in their own liquor, 
th whole pepper and mace ; then ſet by the oiſters, and 
ut muſhroom pickle to the liquor, and diflolye in it a cou- 
e of anchovies. 1 | ; by 
n p Then melt your butter, and mix the * ared liquor with 
to which, if you pleaſe, you may add a little white wine. 
hut juſt before you melt the butter, you muſt put the 
lers, ſhrimps, muſhrooms, c. into the prepared liquor 
boil up, and then all is to be mixed together. 
Take notice, that the bodies of the crabs will, being well 
i it, thicken the liquor and render the whole very 
reeable, , 


To dreſs 4 Fole of SALMON. 


firſt ſcale it, then lard it with little ſlips of eels fleſh, ſea- 
ed with pepper; then fry it with burnt butter, and when 
kt is done, ft it a ſtewing in an carthen pan with clear 
aſe loop, fine herbs and grecn lemons ; adding. otters 


4 with burnt butter and a little flour, capers and muſh- 
e | K k 2 rooms, 


piece of lemon peel, the yolks of four eggs and only the 


France in a time of ſcarcity, ſerves the poor inſtead of 


mon is the fatteſt part of the fiſh, and many people like it, 
Having thus prepar'd the fiſh, put it into the pan with 
ter and a ſixth part of vinegar, a little ſalt and a ſtick of 
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Whole pepper, and lay in three or four bay leaves, then c 


while it is baking, prepare a good ragoe of oiſters, cape 


made of fugar, ſalt, pepper, cinnamon, cloves and green 


Salmon may alſo be dreis'd ſeveral ways. Lou may] 


| RAS er, ee ee EEE 


SA 


rooms, all being dreſs'd artificially in the pottage, addin 


ſome lemon juice, when it is ſerv'd up. 


Jo POT SALMON. 


/ 


Scale and wipe the ſalmon very clean; but do not waſh 
at all; ſalt it very well, and let it lie till the falt is melted 
and drain'd from it; then ſeaſon it with cloves, mace 3 


vering it all over with butter let it be bak'd; then ta] 
it out and drain the gravey from it; then put it into the yt 
you defign to keep it in, and when it is cold, cover it wif 
clarified butter. | 

This is the Newcaſtle way, and after the ſame manner y Pu 
may pot (carp, tench, trout, or any other firm fiſh. 


A Tail Picce of SALMON, in 4 Caſſerole. 


Dreſs your tail piece, as is directed for a cod fiſh tail ({ 
the article Cod) farcing the tail of the ſalmon after the ſa 
manner; bread it and bake it in an oven with white fe 
chibbol, thyme, a bay leaf or two, and lemon peel; when 
is ready, put a ragoe into it, and garniſh according to yo 
pleaſure. ; 405 


SALMON % a Ragoe. 

Cut the ſalmon (whether it be jole or any other pie 
into ſlices, ſet it into an oven in a covered diſh with wh: 
wine, verjuice, ſalt, pepper, cloves, a bunch of ſweet herl 
bay leaves, nutmeg, green lemon, and a little fiſh brot 


fry d flour, the liver of the ſalmon and muſhrooms; tum 
all out upon it, and ſerve it up with lemon juice. 


2 dreſs SALMON ith ſweet Sauce. 


Cut the ſalmon into thin ſlices, flour and fry them in! 
fined butter; then ſoak them a little while in a ſweet faut 


mon. | Garnyh with what you pleaſe, and ſerve it up. 


a freſhi ſalmon into a ragoe, made brown as it were tric 
does with veal fweet-breads, truffles and muſhrooms; ade 


/ 


8 A 


din 


wice, before it is ſerv'd up to table. P 1191s 

Or you may lard the ſalmon with ſmall {lips of bacon, 
nd well ſeaſon'd ; roaſt it by a gentle fire, baſting it with 
mite wine and verjuice; putting a bunch of ſweet herbs 
da piece of green lemon into the ſauce. 

With the dripping temper ſome otfters, capers, boil'd 
wſhrooms, fry'd flour, and the liver of the ſalmon, adding 
me white pepper and lemon juice, when it is ready to be 


d up. 


Ite 


N CC 


- Ml 
4 To make SALOP. 

Put an ounce of ſalop or ſalep, into a quart of water; ſe: 
on the fire, ſtirring it till it is as thick as chocolate, and 
jen put to it orange: flower water, roſe - water or ſack ; or you 
ny add a little juice of lemon and ſugar. 

This is good r weak and conſumptive people. 


SALPICON, is a ragoe uſually made for large joints of 
eh, veal, or mutton, which are to be ſerv'd up roaſted for 
g principal fide diſhes : Having ready cucumbers, boil'd 
mmon, capons livers, the fillets of a fat puller, truffles, 
ichoke bottoms and muſhrooms, cut them all into dice or 
ll ſquare pieces; but the cucumbers by themſelves muſt 
19 d in lard, and well cleared from the fat, and a little 
ur thrown in; and when they have been fry'd a little 
le, put them to the things before mentioned, with good 
ky; and ſet them, on the fire, and ſtew them all together; 


rd if you have any gammon eſſence, put in a little of it; 
roi to thicken the ſauce, prepare a good cullis to be ſprinkled 
PO lat with a little vinegar. „ 


In the mean time, make a hole in a ſhort rib of beef, or 
the leg of a quarter of veal; taking away all that meat, 
nich will ſerve for other farces; and the ragoe even now 
c1b'd muſt be ſubſtituted in its room. - 


A very excellent Way of SALTING Meat. 
Let your meat be freſh, and take out all the bleeding ar- 


for 12 hours; but take care to falt the places where the 
res are, more particularly ; then wipe the meat dry and 


e ſome {alt very hot over the fire, and rub it into the 
K k 3 | meat 


god broth or beef gravy as it is ſtewing, and ſome lemon 


es; then ſprinkle it with common falt, and let it he in the 
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mons and oranges each half a dram; add to theſe a poun 


the receiver, begins to melt down; then put out the fir 
and pour out the ſpirit, which will have. a great deal of Joo 


— e BEER er ee 


9 N 


meat very well, and lay the pieces of ſalted meat one up, 
another, and it will keep for ſeveral months. | J 
Or with common ſalt rub the ſeveral pieces of meat briſſ iu 


Iy with it, aſter the blood is out, and lay falt enough in thi 
hollow places eſpecially; ſo will you be ſure to have you y 
meat ſweet, cither beef or pork, 


SAL VOLATILE OLEOSUM. © 


Take of ſal armoniac, and falt of tartar, of each fon 
ounces, reduce them to powder ſeparately, then mix them 
and put this mixture into a retort, and alſo of the leaves 
Sarum Syriacum, a quarter of an ounce, and of tartariz 
x Il of wine three quarters of a pound, impregnated wit 
the eſſential oil of cloves one quarter of a dram; of cinn; 
mon half a ſcruple, of nutmegs a ſcruple; of MATTE, le 


of clean water, and ſet all in a fand furnace; Jute ont 
receiver, and give fire of the firft degree, for an hour and 
half; increaſe it to the ſecond, in which continue five or fi 
hours, or until the white ſalt which firſt ſhor at the top 


ſalt in it, into a viol by it ſelf for uſe; and the ſalt hardendi9 It 
in the upper part of the receiver into another. 10 
SANICLE is of an aſtringent quality, and its vertues a * 
he ſame as thoſe of Cingucfoil; a decoction of its lea 
in hydromel being drank, is good for the diftempers oft 
lungs; to give eaſe in the belly ache, the ſciatica, and 
ſorts of blood, as well in men as women. ; 0 
The leaves being applied cure freſh wounds; being maq hd 
into a plaiſter it is admirably good for ruptures. | nd 
| DET rdin 
A Travelling Powder for SAUCE. rich 
| | | ” dog's 
Take pickled mango, and let it dry three or four days he 
the room; then reduce it to powder by grating of it. 101 my 
ounces of this powder add three ounces of muſhrooms dry nuts, 
in an oven and powdered, by pounding it in a mortar ; a bem 
to theſe a dram of mace powdered, half a dram of cloves Whey | 


wder, or inſtead of the two laſt a nutmeg grated, and 
dram of black pepper in powder ; having mixt all theſe t 
gether very well, lift them through an hair ſieve; put 


Worders of the breaſt, lungs and bladder. 


dd a ſeaſoning with ſome parſley, ſweet herbs and a ſhalot; 


adinary, you may mince the breaſts of capons or fat pullets; 


8 A 


up carefully in a paper, and take it with you when you go a 

burne y. 

Half a tea ſpoonful of this powder will reliſh any faute 
qu have a mind to make to the quantity of a quart, when 
tis warm. ba LF» L DOOLS t HH Þ M7 
You may if you pleaſe, add 9 or 10 grains of ſweet baſil, 
i of ſummer ſweet marjoram, dry'd and powdered: | 

f you uſe this ſauce for fiſh, adding a little anchovy an 
jhite wine, it will be very good. | e 


— 


SAVIN, is of an inciſive, penetrative and attenuating 
quality ; the leaves being drank in wine provoke urine, and 
ſery much forward the menſes; being powdered and mix'd 
vith freſh butter, it is given to the quantity of a dram to per- 
ns troubled with the aſthma ; the juice of it being drank to 
he weight of two drams, with a dram of borage, is helpful 
v women in labour, to cauſe a delivery; but is not us d un- 
ls in caſes of extremity, it being dangerous, and the child 
my be killd. | | 


— — 


SAVORY, is endued with the following qualities; it at- 
enuates particular humours, helps digeſtion, diſpels wind, 
whets the appetite, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, takes away 
bathing, and is alſo good for the fight. Terr eb ps 

It is good in obſtructions of the womb, and it is much 
ud for eln humours, and allay ing pains of the ears. 
The leaves powdered and drank in wine, are good againſt 


To make SAUSAGES. | 
Chop ſome pork and leaf fat of a hog's belly very ſmall, 
nd if you have a mind to have them more delicious than 


wh a little raw gammon and aniſe, as is done for white 
blogs puddings ; when the whole mixture has been well or- 

lered and teaſon'd, add a little gammon eſſence, and you 

my bind it with the yolk of an egg; then fill your ſheeps 
fits, that have been firſt well prepar'd and cleanſed, fill 

em and tie them of a convenient length, and you may ei- 

der broil them on paper, or fry them. NEW , 5/2040 
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Take lean pork, and twice its weight of fat; picking both Wl 
clean from the bones, ſkin and kernels; ſhred each of them 
by themſelves very fine; then mix and ſhred them together 
and to fix pounds of meat allow two ſmall nutmegs; the 
fame weight of cloves and mace, and e ir equal 0 
all the forementioned ſpices. Pound all the ſpices very fine, 2 
and let your heap of ſalt be twice as big as your heap of Mr 
ſpice; ſhred a good handful and a half of freſh ſage and tome M for 
| REG ſhred very ſmall ; add the yolks of three eggs, and Wd: 
three ſpoonfuls of grated white bread z, with theſe being all I bu 

mix'd together, fill the ſkins. Ten arent nt 190 

You may, if you pleaſe, add three quarters of a pint of up 
oiſters; roll theſe and fry them without ſkins: they are toon 
be kept in a pot, and when you uſe them add the yolks of MW ma 


eggs. oe grids Fila 
Sar folk links are only fat and lean pork, more groſſy cut; ¶ lic 
and the ſcaſoning, pepper, ſalt, and a large quantity of fag: Win 


cut ſmall, and put in large ſkins. bet 
the! 
Another Way. 24 ; 


Take the fleſh of a leg of pork, and mince it ſmall, and u 
to every pound of the fleſh minc'd, mince about a quarter o. 
a pound of the hard fat of the hog; then having poundedWtte: 
ſome pong pepper very fine, mix with it: ſome ſalt and a 
little ſweet marjoram in powder, and {ome leaves of red ſage 
minc'd very ſmall : mix all theſe very well, and if they arc 
to be fill'd in guts, let them be well clean'd, and lie fomcM 1 
time in a little warm white wine and ſpice, then beat the 
yolks of two or three eggs and mix with them; but do net 
fill the guts too full, left they burit when they are broil'd or 
Ffry'd; but if they are to be eaten without being put into 
guts, then do not put any eggs to them, but pound he fleſh 
and fat in a ſtone mortar, and work the herbs and ſpice well 
into it with the hands, and when it is well mix'd, keep it in 
a maſs to be us d as you have occaſion; breaking off pieces 
and rolling them between your hands; then fleur them and 
N e ee ee | 


bd. 


FE A J make Veal SAUSAGES. | 


- Theſe, may be made after the fame manner as the laft, by 
mincing a part of a fillet of veal with half the 1 0 
| | | acon, 


SA 


hacon, ſeaſoning with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg and fine herbs - 
chopt ſmall ; theſe may either be fry'd or broil'd on paper and 
ſery d up with muſtard, JV 


Royal SAUSAGES. 


Chop very fine fleſh of partridges, of a fat pullet or capon, 
2 little gammon or other bacon, and ſome leg of 'v if all 
w, with chibbols and parſley, muſhrooms and truffles; ſea- 
ſon with ſalt, pepper, beaten ſpice and a clove of garlick; 
nd adding; alſo a couple of whole eggs and the yolks of three or 
all MW four, and a little milk cream. | W | 
Then roll up this mixture into thick rolls and wrap them 
of up in thin ſlices cut out of a fillet of veal, and beaten flat up- 
toon a dreſſer for that purpoſe; ſo that the ſauſage ma be 
; of Ml made as thick as a man's arm, and of a convenient length. 
Then lay them into an oval ſtew-pan, having firſt laid thin 
ut; ices of bacon at the bottom, and covered them with the 
age lime and beef ſtakes; then ſtop the pan up cloſe, and ſet it 
between two fires; but they muſt be gentle ones, and let 
them ſtew or bake thus for eight or 10 hours. | 
Then take them from the fire, let them ſtand in the pan 
to cool, take them carefully out without breaking them; 
king away alſo the meat and the fat. 
Then cut them into ſlices with a ſharp thin knife, and lay 
them in a dith or plate, and ſerve them up to table. 


To make SAUSAGES of Fiſh. 


Take the fleſh of eels or tench, and to either of theſe add 
bme of the fleſh of freſh cod, or of pike or jack; chop 
thete well together with parſley and a few ſmall onions ; ſea- 
on with ſalt, pepper, cloves in powder, and grated nutmeg, 

if you like it, a little powdered ginger, with ſome 
liyme, ſweet marjoram, a little bay leaf, all dry'd and pow- 
fred; and mix all theſe well together with a little butter. 

Then pound the bones of the fiſh in a mortar, pouring in 
mong them while they are beating, a glaſs or two of claret, 
nich muſt afterwards be poured upon the aforeſaid mixture. 
Then having the guts of a calf well waſh'd and clear doof the 
at, fill the ſkins with the farce of fiſh, and tie them at both 
ends, and lay them for 24 hours in a pickle of wine and · ſalt; 
en take them out and hang them in a chimney, where they 
May be well imoak d with a wood fire or burning 1 

| | or 


82 


for 24 hours or longer, according as you have allow'd {alt 
and ſpices. | a 2 

When you would cat them, boil them in white wine with 
a bunch of ſweet herbs; or in water with one third part 
white wine and {ſweet herbs. Theſe are ſerr'd cold up to 
the table. 


SAXIFRAGE, has heating, cleanfing, opening, and diſ. 
ſolving qualities; being boil'd in wine it is good for thoſe 
that are feveriſh, and that cannot make water; it is likewiſe | 
good for breaking the ftone in the kidnies, and thence takes 
its name (from Saxum frangendo, in Latin.) 


SAXIFRAGE WATER. 


Take ſaxifrage three pounds, aniſe, burdock, parſley, 
and the juice of the pearl plant, of each three quarters of 3 
pound; and three quarters of a pint of white wine vinegar, | 
and diftil the whole. N 
| This being drank in a morning, 2s good for breaking the 

tone. 
| | | 


The Scan i Cows. 


This diſeaſe proceeds from poorneſs in diet, and is very 
infectious among cattle, and will quickly ſpread it ſelf thro 
a whole herd; and 1s ſometimes caus'd from want of water 
in ſummer tine. | 

For the cure; boil tobacco ſtalks in human urine, fo as to 
be very ſtrong, and waſh the part affected frequently with 
it, and give her the wind rink, 5 

Take rue and angelica, of each an handful, ſhred them © 
ſmall, and boil them in three quarts of ale without yeaſt, P. 
or in new wort, and add an ounce or two of flour of ſulphur, 
with butter and treacle, of each three ounces, and give t 


> 


the beaſt in time. | | of 
Y SCABIOUS. ol 


Great vertues are aſcrib'd to this plant, it being of 3 
Warming, drying, and cleanfing quality, fo that it is ſuff, 

cient of ut ſelf to clear the ſtomach, and cauſe a 1 of 
flegm and other groſs ſuperfluities, whether it be dry,d 200 
Fox dered and drank in wine or broth, or the juice of it be 


mix e 


= 


mix'd with honey. A decoction of it will alſo have the 
ſame effect, and will alſo cure the itch. PL AE? e 
lt is good for the weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and diſorders 
of the eat , the juice of it taken to the quantity of four 
ounces, mix'd with a dram of treacle, is exce}lently good 
for fick people; it will make them ſweat abundantly the 
firſt day, and the ſame quantity may be taken for ſeveral 
days. | 
| 8 applied by way of plaiſter to plague ſores, boils and 
the like, it will infallibly cure them, and as ſome affirm in 
a very ſhort time. | , 5 
It is alſo an excellenr remedy for ſuch as are bit or ſtung 
with ſerpents and other venomous creatures, for the herb 
being pounded and applied to the part affected will cure it. 
The Juice of ſcabious mix'd with borrage and camphire, 
will take away redneſs and ſpots in the body. | 
Scabious is likewiſe good for coughs and diftempers of the 
lungs ; for this purpoſe they extract the juice, pulyerize it, 
and make a decoction of it to be us'd a long time. 


The decoQion of it drank for 40 days together, will ef- 


ſdctually cure tetters or ring worms. 

The decoction of the roots is good for ſores caus'd by the 
pox, and it muſt be drank till they are gone. 

A dram of their powder being taken in whey or goats 
milk, is an excellent remedy in the itch, ſcabs, and the like 
cutaneous diſtempers. | 


For a SCALD HEAD. 

Let the patient bleed two or three times, and take a purge 
once a week with two ounces of manna, diacarthami or aloes 
pills, which purify the blood, and afterwards uſe the follow- 
. 8 5 


ake two ounces of litharge, an ounce of the leaves of 


me, half an ounce of the ſeeds of ſtaves acre, and two drams 
of cyprus vitriol; pulverize all together, and make it into an 
ointment with as much oil of myrrh and vinegar, as is ſuf- 
ficient. 


But you may rather uſe the following application, which 


extremely efficacious : Take the roots of white and black 
hellebore, 9 of gold, allum galls, quick-lime, chim- 
ney ſoot, live ſulphur, cyprus vitriol, orpine and aſhes of 
tartar, of each half an ounce; quickſilver kilPd in a little 
turpentine and verdegreaſe; reduce all to powder, and boil 
it in a pound of olive oil; and add thereto the juice of bor- 

; rage, 
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rage, ſcabious, patience, fumitory and vinegar, of each 4 
quarter of a pound, and when theſe juices are conſum'd 
add two. ounces of yellow wax, and an ounce of black pitch; 
the ointment being made, let it cool, ſpread it on leather 
and wrap it round the head. Or, 


Shave the patient's head well, and having melted ſome 
black pitch, ſpread it upon three pieces of linnen cut in the 
form of a coif, and lay them on all three ſeparately, apply- 
ing them as hot as the patient can bear them. TY 
Let theſe lie on for 48 hours, then lay on freſh for 48 

more, putting ſome ſalt and powdered brimſtone upon the 
plaiſters before you apply them. | 
When the ſcurf is gone, waſh the patients head with his 
own urine, either near a good fire or 1n a hot ſun. 

This dreſſing muſt be repeated fo long till there are no re- 
mains of the evi] left ; and when you take off the plaſters, 


do it croſs ways. | 
For the SCIATICA, 


Take the flowers of ſage and roſemary, of each half an 
bandful; flowers of camomile, melilot and elder, of each 
the ſame quantity ; boil all in a pint of white wine. 

Then having {train'd the ae ph {et it on the fire again, 
and put in eight ounces of gum, three ounces of roſin, two 
ounces of wax, three ounces of the oil of hypericon, and 


two ounces of black pitch, and about fix pennyworth of the 


oil of laurel; take it off the fire, ſtir it and mix with it an 
ounce of oil of Venice turpentine ; put the whole upon a piece 
of leather, big enough to cover the thigh from the top of 
the hip to the knee, and let it lie on for ſeveral days. 
2. Take glue and ſprezd it on a ſheep's ſkin, and apply 
it to the part affected, and let it lie on eil the 12 is quite 
ne; or till the plaiſter falls off of it ſelf, and that you ob- 
i me. ſmall drops of water upon the part. 
3. Take two ounces of large figs, and as many of muſtard 
ſeed, pound them together to a paſte, of which make a plat: 
iter, and apply it to the, part affected; repeat this ſeveral 
times. | U wo} WED ' | 
4. Take turpentine, pitch black and white, and yellow 
wax, of each a quarter of a pound, fenugreek and flower-de- 
Jace in powder and olibanum, of each two ounces, of which 


make the following plaiſters, | 


moniack in pure drops, melt them in a large hot brals 


Mis the powders with flower of brimſtone, take gum. ar- 


mortar, 


s 


S C 


mortar, and incorporate them with the turpentine ;''and hav- 
ing melted the yellow wax and black and white pitch eut 
into ſmall bits in a ſmall copper pan over a gentle fire; ſtrain 
them through a finer cloth, mix the gum armoniack incor- 
porated with the turpentine herewith; let the whole 'grow 
half cold, and then add the powder to it; ſpread a plaiſter 
with it, apply it to the part affected, raiſe the plaiſter morn- 
ing and evening, wipe it well, and put it on again. 


SCORZONERA. | 
A drink made of the juice and root of this herb is good 


againſt the ſtinging of vipers and other venomous creatures, 
and alſo againſt peſtilential infections; the root of it being 
caten daily, is a preſervative againſt the plague and poiſon; 
the ſame ſerves againſt the epilepſey and vertigo; and being 
-"5 56g and comfited in ſugar it is good againſt the heart- 
ache. 


_ 


SCOTCH COLLOPS. 


Cut thin ny of a fillet of veal in the grain, take off 
all the ſkin, hack them with the back of the knife; lard 
ſome of them with ſlips of bacon, and ſeaſon them all with 
falt, nutmeg, parſley, thyme and a little ſavoury : Shred 


the herbs very ſmall, then fry them in a good deal of clari- 


fied butter, till they look of a fine yellow; take care not to 
burn them black in frying ; when they are fry'd ſet them 
before the fire to drain; pour the butter they were fry'd in 
from the gravy, and to the gravy put three anchovies, a 
little ſtrong beef broth, a little oifter liquor, and a quarter 
of a pint of claret. / | N 
Stew them thus till they are enough, then ſhake in five or 
fx ounces of butter; rub the pan firſt with a ſhalot ; add 
the yolks of three eggs, ſtirring or ſhaking it continually, 
left it curdle ; when yon are ready to pour it out, ſqueeze 
in the juice of a lemon, and poùr it over the collops, 
Alſo add fore d meat balls and muſhrooms and try*d oi- 
ſters, and garniſh with {lic'd lemon. „ ent 
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Take ſcurvey graſs, garden tanſey, golden rod and wood 
ſotrel of each an Handful ; pound them to a conſerve with 
s much ſugar as the herbs weigh; add to them an 
; : . a O 


. 


SC 


of the powder of the plant wake robin: make theſe into an 
electuary with ſyrup of oranges, of which take a dram three 
times a day for fix weeks together in the ſpring of the year 
drinking after it the following drink: | _, FE 
Take ſurvey graſs and garden tanſey, of each three hand- 
fuls ; brooklime, buck- bean, water creſſes and wood ſorrel, 
of each two handfuls; the peels of three S224} oranges, and 
half an ounce of nutmegs bruiſed; let theſe infuſe in a gal- 
Jon of new ſtroug ale-wort ; working together for a day and 
a night, then diſtil it off in a cold till, as long as 1t will run 
mix the ſtrong and ſmall together, and drink a wine 
glaſs full after every doſe of the electuary. | 
This has been taken very ſuccesfully, to ſuch as have been 
afflicted with any ſcorbutick pains and ſpots; and has by be- 
ing conftantly taken cur'd the 2 | 


Another for the Same. 


A tS — | ts + — am 
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Take half a large handful of firtree tops, cut them ſmall, I 
a handful of water-crefſes, and as many of ſcurvey grass; Na- 
half a pound of burdock root ſcraped and ſliced; and the m 
rinds of fix Sevil oranges ; put them into a bag, and that into n 
two gallons and an half of {mall new ale; while it is working; Weg 
when it has done working, ſtop it up cloſe, till it is fine, and Nai: 
drink of it for a month or longer, | : 
This liquor is very good againſt the dropſey, if you add Mag 
two ounces of muſtard ſeed, and a quarter of a pound of 


horſe radiſh root. 
| Another for the SCURVY. 1 


Take garden ſcurvy graſs half a peck, brooklime and Mrew 
water creſſes of each two handfuls; ground ivy, firtree tops, Mite; 
liver- wort and tamariſk of each an handful ; horſe-radilk Mug 
roots, ſaſſafras and daucus ſeeds, of each half an ounce roots boſt 

of ſharp pointed dock two ounces, and à large Sil orange 
ſlic'd. 1 all theſe gently, and put them into a canvas 
bag, which hang in three gallons of ale; when it is fine 
drink a draught of it in a morning or at any time of the 
day. This is one of the preſcriptions of ſerjeant Barnard, and 
is an excellent medicine for this, diſtemper; but where the 
ſcurvey is alſo attended with the dropſey, ſo that the leg 
ſwell, the juices of the herb with the juice of Sevi/ ons 
will be a more ſpeedy and cffcftual remedy to thoſe. whole 
ſtomach can bear them. Lb 


i 


il A Purging Drink for the SCURVY. 


Boil a handful of fir-tree tops, and a few hops, in five 
d. gallons of ale wort, then ſtrain it and put it up in a caſk to 
el, N work, then take ſcurvy-graſs, brook- lime and water creſſes, 
nd of each two handfuls; polipody of the oak, and dock root 
l. cd of each one handful; liverwort, and harts tongue of 
nd each one handtul ; gentian, rhubarb, ſena, and ſaſſafras of 
un Weach an ounce ; chop the herbs ſmall, mix them all together, 
ine add a couple of Seville oranges flic'd, add carraways and car- 

damum ſeeds of each one ounce; put all theſe in a bag 
en Wand put it into the ale, let them work together; when it 
be- WW has done ſtop it down for a week and you may drink it. 


4 Mouth Water for the SCURVY. 


Take three ounces of the bark of black-thorn, ſlice it, and 
all, Whalf a handful of red roſe leaves, boil them in a pint of 
Us; Mdaret and as much water with a bit of alum, till one third 
the part is waſted ; then add the peel of one Sevil orange; 
nto None handful of ſcurvey-graſs, and as much myrrh powder- 
ng; Ned as will le on a ſhilling; ſtir all theſe well together, and 
and Hgire it a boil up; then ſtrain, and hold a monthtal as long 

is you can once or twice a day. It will faſten looſe teeth, 
add Ind make the gums grow up to the teeth. | 


SERVICES. 


The Fruit of the ſervice tree is accounted of a cooling 
quality ; but that when it is ſoft it reqires a little heat; with 
and New wine and honey it makes an excellent Conditum for 
ops, trengthening the ſtomach, and from this and its —_—_— 
quality, it becomes a powerful remedy for dyſenteries an 
boſe neſſes. 8 „ 8 i | | 
A water diſtill'd from the ſtalks of the flowers and leaves 
n Balneo Marie, and twice rectified upon freſh matter 
#4n incomparable remedy for conſumptive perſons z by tak- 


ng an ounce of it every day at ſeveral times. 


and it alſo is good for the cure of the green fickneſs, is good 

- n all fluxes and being dropt warm into the ear it abates 

4  na1 > 9 TETTE en + 9 
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gen The wood or bark of the ſervice tree bruiſed and apply d 


vo green wounds, beals them, and the powder being drank 
n oil of olives, conſolidates inward rupture. 
8 Three 


SH 


Three grains of the ſalt of the wood taken in a decofii- 
on of althea, is an incomparable medicine for breaking, and 


eſpecially gravel. i 
„ SHAVE-GRASS mr. . 
Take ſhave-graſs, raſp'd, liquor iſh, marſh mallow roots, F 
red nightſhade, plantain, and red roſe ſeeds, of each two h 


ounces; bole armoniack one ounce ; the ſeeds of cucumber 
and gourds, of each fix drams ; the ſeeds of white poppies, 1 
double the ee of quince ſeeds one ounce; let the MM. 
whole ſtand to infuſe in the whey of goats milk for 48 hours; 
then diſtil it. 
This water is excellent for the ulcers in the kidnies and 0 
bladder. The quantity of four ounces being drank in the ., 
morning faſting. 


SHEEP. 


To chuſe ſuch ſheep as are good and like to be profitable, 
let them be ſuch as have a large body, a very watchful and 
undiſturb'd eye; the tail and legs ought to be long, and 
the back covered with much wool, which ſhould be long, 
fine, ſhining, and bright; and of a white, but never of a 
grey colour. A ſheep of two years old is one from whom profit 
may be expected; but thoſe that are four years old ought 
to be rejected as barren. | | 

To know the age of ſheep, you muſt often examine their 
teeth, that ſo from the time of their being lambed, till they 
are four years old, you may be able to know their common 
bigneſs, for ng that time they always appear even with ˖ 
out diminution; but after that they grow uneven, ſome be- 
coming {ſhorter than others. =] 1 
The reaſon why ſheep notwithſtanding they have bee 
manag'd with the utmoſt care is (as ſome ſay) becauſe they 
are ſuffered to take ram too ſoon; they not then having 
ſtrength enough to withſtand the alteration made in the in- 
ward parts, occafion'd by their being with lamb, nor under- 
gebe labour of lang.. 8 
As to the time of their being put to ram, men are of dil 
6 ²˙⁰¹ 0 ĩ To 7 RE no 
Some approve of it about the middle of 7p, to the cnc 
that they may lamb in December; but then this is only as tl 
thoſe ſheep that lamb but once a year; but as for thoſe that 
do twice, they ought to go to ram in April, that 2 

$300 
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lamb in October, and then to go to ram again the ſame month, 
that they may lamb in February. 0 
Others object againſt their going to ram in Zuly, becauſe 


ing very ſuſceptible of col i 0 
the cold, which is not to be done without ta king a great care 
of them 5 they never will be any other than a fort of ſmall 
ſheep. - | Ren 


Br beſides in a flock of two or three hundred of ſheep; 


tion to go to ram twice in 12 months. | 
Others fay the true time for ews to go to ram is in the 
1 month of September, that ſo they may lamb about the end 
Wo Febrivary, at which time the ſevereſt part of the Vinter 
tutually-Coper, or | e 


Walch 90 SHORT NESS of Breath. 


1. Steep oak of Feruſalem all night in a glaſs of wine, drink 


ble n half of it in the morning faſting, and the other half af - 
er dinner, and continue to do this ſeveral days 

2. Take a pinch of anniſe, the ſame quantity of henbane, 
g ad a ſufficient quantity of aſſes milk ; mix the ſeeds well 
ith the milk, and take it in the morning two hours before 


* ou cat any thing. N : 5 | > | 
5" z. Take one ounce of lent raifins, two Marſe:lles figs, one 


ate, hyſop and Venus hair, Iiquoriſh, fox-heart and ſcabi- 
us water of each one dram; French wheat and ſyrup of 
quoriſh of each two ounces; take the ſeeds out of the 
ulins, waſh the fox-heart very well, and take the ſtone 
kernel out of the date; mix all the drugs and incorpo- 
tte them well together, and take it an hour after dinner. 
4 Take Venus hair, byſop and horehound of each one 
andful ; of ſmallag ſveds, gs, dates, and fennel ſeed, of 
ach half an ounce ; bot] them in a pint and half of river 
ater ; till a third part be waſted, ſtrain the decoction thro? 
linnen cloth, and put it up in a bottle, and take a ſmall 
Juntity of it every morning before you eat; and alſo if the 
Juantity of a ſmall nut of the conſerve of roſes be taken either 
efore or after, the medicine will have the better effect. 


r © HI penn eo 
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the lambs then produc'd, coming into the world in the begin- 
ding of Winter, will always be in danger of dying, they be- 
4 ; and becauſe if they do weather 


there will ſcarce be a couple found that will have an inclina- 
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81 
A SHRIMP PTE. 


Take ſhrimps clean pick'd from the ſhells, and if they 
have been well ſeaſon'd with ſalt in the boiling, you need not 
put any falt but only cloves or mace ; but if they do want 
ſalt, ſhred two or three anchovies fine and mix with the. 
ſpice and ſeaſon the e ; you may make a good cruſt 

becauſe they require but ittle baking; put a good quan 
tity of butter under and over them, and pour in a glaſs 0 
VVT eee 


SHRUB for PUNCH.” 


Infuſe the peels of five lemons in a quart of brandy ; th 
add the juice of ten lemons with half a pound of loat ſugat 
ſtir all theſe well together; let them ſtand for 24 hours, the 
paſs them through a jelly bag for uſe. 

To a quart of this infuſion you may put one pint of bra 
dy, and three 33 ot ſpring water, and the punch is mad 
But you muſt take notice that all the lemons muſt be per 
fectly ſound, for one faulty lemon will ſpoil the whole com 
poſition, NE 


| Fer à SINEW SPRAIN z d c ur 


Boil marſh mallows and chick-weed of each one handſ 
in a quart of vinegar, or for want of vinegar, uſe the dre 
of ſtale beer, to which add three or four ounces of tallow, 
HBathe the place aggriev'd with the mixture very hot. 


SILVER WEED is fo called, not only becauſe ti 
leaves on the lower fide are of a filver colour ; but becau 
it deſerves that name by reaſon of its vertues. 

It has aſtringent and deficcative qualities; its water 18 
only good for beautifying the face; but likewiſe ſome of 
powder being mixt with ſome of its water is very good f 
ſtopping exceſſive fluxes. | FA 


A decoction of it with a little vinegar, is good for faſten 
looſe teeth, curing the tooth-ach, and for recovering the f 
ling of the palate ; and if a little alum be mix'd with it, 
has alſo this peculiar to it; that let it be what fever it will 
will allay the burning heat of it; if it be held in the han 
or applied to the ſoles of the feet. Tu. 


Tl 


S M 


The filver-weed is alſo call'd wild tanſey or agrimony, 


having leaves like agrimony, is extremely aftringent ; _ 1s 
ſo good for the bloody flux, diarrhea, and for ſtopping 
womens fluxes, which it effects by putting it into their ſhoes 
ext to their feet, there being nothing between them. 

Silver-weed has an excellent vertue above all other herbs 
r breaking the ſtone, curing malignant ulcers and wounds 
ithin the body, of ſtopping fluxes and dyſſenteries, being 
ken in drink, and ll alſo diſſolve clotted blood. 


SKIRRET'S, tho' they are none of the largeſt roots, yet it 
certainly one of the beſt product of the garden if rightly 
ſeſs' d; the way to do which, is to waſh the roots well, 
d to boil them till they are tender, which will not be ve- 
long a doing. | 

Then take off the ſkin of the roots ; then pour over them 4 
uce made of melted butter and ſack; and ſerve them up 
table, to be eaten with the juice of orange; and ſome 
il them, ſkin and fry them, and eat them with the former 


UCC. | 


SMALLAGE, is of an opening, pectoral and vulnerary 
ture, helps reſpiration, cleanſes the ulcers of the breaſt; 
wyokes ſpitting and the menſes. | 


To pickle SMELTS. 


Having firſt gutted and waſhed the ſmelts, lay them in 
ws, laying a layer of falt, pepper, nutmegs, cloves and 
Ke, between every layer of fiſh, and alſo four or five 
leaves, powdered cochineal and ſalt petre, pounded 
d mixed with the ſpice : Boil (in as much as will cover 
m) of good red wine vinegar, and put it to them when 
y are cold. 


SMOKING CLOSET for drying Tongues, Hams, &c: 


Iou may make this by inclofing a room of about ten foot 
ure in a garret, where is a chimney, into which by a re- 
ter the ſmoke may be let in from the kitchen fire, or 
de on an hearth in the ground floor; ſo that the imoke 
& not then come too hot on the tongues, and ſo prevents 
m from turning ruſty. See the Article Iams. 


T1: SNAjr, 


5 Take 4 peck of ſnails, wipe them clean, and crack the 


in a fat till the lime falls aſunder and they mix togethe 
_ ceaſing to make a noiſe ; then throw on more water that i 


tion, to the oil, lard fat, or tallow, and continue boi!ing 


ſweet, more of the capital lye muſt be added; but if it 


SN 
 » SNAIL, WATER for a CONSUMPTION. 


then put them into four quarts of milk, with a handfu] « 
balm, mint wild hyſop, dates, of each half a pound 
raiſins of the ſun. one popnd. Diſtil all together, and let 
be the perſons conſtant drin. 


SNAP DRAGON (he Purph.) f 


The flower and fruit of this plant being done over wit 
honey and oil of roſes, are good for the ſuffocation of th 
womb, and to bring on womens menſes. 

It is ſaid that this plant is ſuch an enemy to ſcorpions thi 
they become ſtupified at the fight of it. 


80 AP, is made in the following manner, 
Take of oak or beech aſhes, but rather pot aſhes, thr 
parts, quick lime one part; moiſten the por aſhes a lin 
and then mix the quick-lume, layer upon layer, or rather 
ver the quick lime over with them, ſetting them lie ſo lo 


maſs may become moiſt; then with a ſufficient quantity 
water, extract the fiery Iixivious lye, commonly called: 
magiſtral or capital Iye, which is ſo ſtrong that an egg 5, 
ſwim in it; this muſt be drawn off, and another lye m 
not quitg ſo ſtrong with boiling water, with which mix 50 
oil, lard, fat, or tallow 5 which boil with a ſoft fire till th 
grow white ; then add, of the capital lye in a tripple prop 


they are coagulated, and all compacted into one body. 
Then make trial of it by the tongue, aud if che taſte WM, 2; 


biting, it muſt be boil'd till it ſwallow up the oil; but 
it be more than ordinary pungent, then put in more 
leiſurely at diſcretion; then boil it till it begins co rope: 
run clear or tranſparent from the ladle, and continue 
boiling three hours. | 


re 0.2 £1 ., 1:70 few SOLES, | 


Let your ſoles be of the largeſt fize, gut, and {kin tt 
put them in a ſtew-pan, and pour to them a pound of # 


80 


def gravy, and a pint of claret, and an anchovy, a ſtick 
jr two of horſe-radiſn, and a little lemon peel, a large onion, 
bunch of ſweet herbs, ſalt, whole pepper, cloves, mace 
nd half a nutmeg, and a bit of butter. | : 
Then ftew theſe till the fiſh is enough, then pour off the 
te liquor through a fieve, and thicken it with burnt but- 
er, having firſt added a little juice of lemon. 

Diſh the fiſh, pour the fauce over it; and garniſh. with 
emon, and ſlices of the roots of red beets, fry'd bread and 


raped horſe-radiſn. 
To fry SOLES, Flounders and Plaiſe, &c. 


Melt a large quantity of hogs lard in a pan till it is very 
ot; then put in the having been prepared as follows. 
But you may firſt fry ſome bread cut in lengths as big 
zones finger to ſer to drain for garniſh. 
Gut, ſkin and flour the ſoles well, put them into the pan ; 
Im them once and when the upper fide is of a yellow colour, 
Icy are enough, then take them out, and lay them in a 
ulender, aud ſet them to drain before the fire. 41 6 
Founders are only to be gutted and their ſkin waſhed 
th water and falt ; well ary' with a cloth, flour'd and put 
to the pan, and managed as the ſoles. | 
And Plaiſeè after the one manner as flounders. 
Whitings are alſo done as the former. 8 
. are only to be rubb'd with a coarſe cloth, flower- 
an fr d. ; | 
3 muſt be ſcaled, gutted and waſhed, then floured 
0 pat into the hot lard. But in all theſe your fire mult be 
uck, | | 
lf you would fry them very criſp, uſe ſallad oil inſtead of 
; or you may uſe good beef or mutton dripping 3 but 
3 made as hot as poſſible in the pan, before you put 
the fiſh. | 
The fauce for theſe is melted butter? and anchovy liquor, 
h ſhrimps or oiſters, if they are ſingle. 


SOLOMON's SEAL. 


lt is of an abſterſive and aſtringent quality; 12 or 16 
uns of the ſeed being taken, will both purge and vomit ; 
green leaves being boil'd in ſome wine or the powder 
em after they are dryed and takeninwardly, to the quan- 

Ly 5 | tity 
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muſt be ta 


butter in a ba ſon. | 
This diſh is much admired by ſome. vin 


— Cee ay — — —— —ẽ— —— t —— — 


SO — 
tity of half a dram, will purge away phlegm and viſcous hy 
mours. | : 
The root is very good for ſtopping the whites in women, 


4 Water SOOCHY, 4 Die of Perch drefſed after th 
| Holland faſhron. eh 


Take perch of about five inches long, ſcale and cleanthen 
well, then lay them in a diſh and pour vinegar upon them 
in which let them lie an hour, then boil them in water and 
falt, ſome parſley both leaves and roots, (the parſley root 

Len before they run to ſeed, and if they be (Mc: 
large as to take more boiling than the fiſh, they muſt b. 
boil'd by themſelves) well waſh'd and ſcrap'd ; let them b 
boil'd over a briſk fire till they are enough, then pour ai 
fiſh, roots, and liquor ito a foop-diſh ; garniſh with {lic'd l:W/ 
mon, and ſerve them up hot. 11 | 

The Hollanders commonly eat the fiſh and roots, wit 
bread and butter ; but thoſe that pleaſe may have melte 


For a SORE THROAT, an excellent Gargle. 


Take ſcabious water fix ounces, white wine vinegar 


ſmall ſpoonful ; muſtard feed beaten and honey of each a ſmiſſ I 
ſpoonful ſtir and ſhake them very well together, and fil dog 
the mixture and keep it for ufe. ther 
+ 20: ths hou cont 
A Plaſter for a SORE THROAT. 1 
3 | 25 la 
Make a plaiſter of Paracelſus three or four fingers broa * 
and long enough to reach almoſt from one ear to the oth - 
and apply it to the part affected, ſo that it may touch t 
throar as much as may be. | | 
Another Remedy for the Same. * 
026. 52 Ce Ts - 
Take bay falt dry'd, pound it and put it into the fol 1clo 
of a rap, in a ſufficient quantity to make a ſtay, to be 1 0 
about the throat; apply this over night as hot as the pat! ſured 
e PIO Tan Fo vg „ ee, NCE 
e * 
ten; 


Avoth a va 


80 
Auber for the Same when inflamed. | 


Take a handful of the leaves of common mallows, and 8 
or 10 good figs; boil theſe about a quarter of an hour in a 
pint of new milk, and let the patient uſe it very hot, and 
ſery often. wr Re off. 


SORE EYES in Poultry, to cure tbem. 


ner MS Jill et ; : | Sa | : en 

Take a leaf or two of ground ivy, and Fhewing it well 
fuck out the juice, and ſpit it into the eye, and it will 
certainly heal it. The ſame medicine will alto ſerve for dogs. 


 SORREL. 

The long or great, is of an opening nature, and helps 
ligeſtion, the herb is good to quench thirſt, create an ap- 
petite, and moderate choler ; the decoction of it is good to 
open the body ; and being apply'd raw with the oil of roſes 
ſaffron, diſſolves impoſtumes : The ſeed being taken in 
vine or water, is good for the bloody flux and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach. . e 

It is very cooling, its decoction will carry off the jaundice 
by urine ; and the leaves beaten with a little vinegar, allay 
nflammations, and cures St. Anthony's fire, ee 

This Plant is an admirable remedy for the biting of a mad 
dog ; by drinking its decoction daily, and waſhing the wounds 
therewith, and covering it with its leaves; which is to be 
continued till the bite is cured. | | 

The leaves of ſorrel dry'd between hot aſhes, has a ſin- 
mular vertue to diſſolve and bring a away the bad humours of 


de eyes. e ye "+ 
A 4 SORREL TART. | 


Waſh your ſorrel, and alſo ſome Sinach leaves, well in 
ſereral waters; then either pound them in a mortar, or ſhred 
them very ſmall, and ſqueeze out the juice through 
reloth, till you have got half a pint of juice: Then put 
mo it about the quantity of a quart of the the ſame herbs 


ſpice, with the yolks of half a dozen Iarge hard eggs bruil- 
ed and well mixed with it, and alſo two raw eggs well bea- 
en; then put in a pint of cream, ſtir it well, and put it in 
a paſte, then bake it in a very gentle oven. 

| 5 14 When 


lared; adding fix ounces of fine ſugar pounded and ſome 
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When it comes out, ſift on ſome very white ſugar, and 
garniſh with orange and lemon ſliced. You may if you 
pleaſe, put in ſome orange-flower-water. 
eh anda! (10d e ASD, 521 6.147 

- Take half a ſcore onions, por them, and cut them into 
{mall pieces, put them into a ſtew- pan, and fry them brown 
with butter and a little ſalt and pepper, and when they are 
enough, pour ſuch a. quantity of water upon them as you 
think proper for making a ſoup of them. Then let theſe 
boil together, and thicken it whith as many eggs as are 
neceſſary, keeping it ſtirring to prevent the eggs from curd- 
A | N , | 

Some add to this a large glaſs of white wine, which] 
think mak-s it better taſted; than it is without it. This is 


ſerv'd up with a French roll in the middle of it. 
I tas a French diſh and they call it Soupe' a P Yorogne. © 


5 15 


Hoil a ſhin of beef, a crag of mutton. or veal, and a bit 
of bacon, in ag much water as will be ſufficient to boil them 
to rags, together with half a pound of rice, keep it cloſe 
covered while it is acboiling; when you think the good 


neſs of the meat is out, ſtrain it off; and put to it ſome 
whale pepper, cloves, mace and ſalt to your palate. 


Jou may alſo put in ſoup herbs, a quarter of a pound of 
rice plumped ; or boil a French loaf, or two or three pige- 
ons for to lie in the middle; and with the ſpice add a little 
fagot of thyme, ſavory and marjoram; or if you pleaſe, 
you may put in a quart of peaſe at firſt inſtead of the rice. 


A Foundation for HERB SOUP. 


Take chervil, beets, chards, ſpinage, ſallary, leeks, and 
ſuch like berbs, with two or three large crutts of bread, 
ſome butter, a bunch of ſweet herbs and a little, falt; put 
theſe with a moderate quantity of water into a kettle, and 
boil them for an hour and an half, and ſtrain out the liquot 
through a ſieve, and it will be a good foundation for ſoups, 
either of aſparagus buds, lettuce or any other kind, fit for 
e ons phe fin fro ratifow Fa! 
+ Theſe herb: ſoups are: ſometimes ſtrengthened with the 
yolks of eggs, a little before they are ſerv'd to table. CAKE 


1 


nd 


| S'O 
CAKE SOUP,, oz» VEAL, GLUE, 20 be carried in the 
1 oF X53] Pocket. 74 i 4 |: 


Strip a leg of veal of the ſkin and fat, then take all the 
muſcular or fleſhy parts from the bones ; boil this fleſh 
gently, in ſo much water and fo long a time, till the liquor 
being {et to cool will be a ſtrong jelly; which you may know 


by taking out a ſpoonful now and then and letting it cool. 
Then ſtrain the liquor thfough a fieve, and let it ſettle, 


then having a large ſtew-pan with ſome water and Chiua 
cups, or glaz d carthen ware, fill theſe cups with the jelly, 


taken, clear from the ſettling and ſet them in the ſtew- pan 


of water, and let the water boil gently, till the jelly be- 
comes as thick as glue; then ſet them out to cool, then turn 
them out on a piece of flannel, which will draw the moiſture 
from them ; turn them every fix or eight hours, and then 


put them on a freſh piece of flannel, continuing ſo to do, till 


they are quite dry, and then keep, the glue in a dry place. 
This a. pe 1 lo much, that it will be as ſtiff add as 
hard as glue, and may be carried in the pocket without any 
Inconveniency. | 


The way of uſing this cake ſoup is by boiling about a pint | 


of water, and pouring it upon a piece of the cake about the 
bignels of a walnut, and ſtirring it with a ſpoon till it dif- 
ſolves, and it will make a very ſtrong broth; as for the ſea- 
loning it, this may be done with ſalt, pepper, &7:. to your 
palate ; there being no ſeaſoning put to the veal, when the 
glue is made; becauſe that would be apt to turn it mouldy. 
do likewiſe may any ſort of herbs be boil'd in the water, or 
onions, or any thing you like. | 
After the ſame manner may gravy: be made for ſauce; 
by adding double the quantity of the glue according as you 
vould have it in ſtrength. 1 


' CAKE SOUP, Ec. of Beg. 


Take a leg or a ſhin of beef, prepared as is directed for the 
leg of veal, uſing only the muſcular parts, and doing in e- 
very thing as there directed; you will have a beef glue 
vhich may be more acceptable to ſome, as it is of a ſtronget 
mature. 171 20057 r 2. 219 i 

There may likewiſe be added to the beef, the fleſn of 
bares, old cocks, &. to make it the ſtronger. 3 
Theſe are good for ſoups or ſauces, and may be inrich 


i} 


I) ſallary, chervil, beets, chards, leeks, or other ſoup herbs, 
AH | A little 
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A little of this is good to put into ſauces, eirher of fleſh, 
fiſh, or fowl, and will make a fine mixture with the travel 
ling ſauce. | | 


SOW-THISTLE. 12 


; 1 


The juice of the prickly ſow-thiſtle being drank, allays the 
pain that gnaws the ſtomach, and produces much milk; be- 
drank in ſome wine, it qualiftes the heat of the ſtomach 
and ſtops looſeneſs and vomiting ; the leaves of it being 
chewed, ſweeten a bad breath; its milky juice or diftillati- 


ons drop by drop are good for aſthmas and ſtranguries. 

| SPARAGRASS. a 

8 The roots of this plant are diuretick, as well as the plant, 
and much more ſo. They are alſo a 3 in all 


compoſitions intended to cleanſe the viſcera, eſpecially where 
theſe obſtructions threaten the jaundice or dropſey. FI 


SPARAGRASS jn a Ragoe. 


Boil them in water, take them out, drain them, ſtrain | 


ſome fine ſalt over them, then lay them in order in adiſh 

and ſerve them up with ſauce made of butter, vinegar, ſalt, 

nutmeg and pepper well mix'd together. See Aſpare- 
SPIKENARD or LAVENDER SPIKE.” - 


Is of an opening, digeſtive quality. It is good for the 
cold diſeaſes of the brain; as apoplexies, epilepſies, palſies, 
lethargies and convulſions. The flowers of it flrengthen the 
ſtomach, remove the obſtructions of the ſpleen, and warm 
the womb; a decoction of them in wine, provokes urine, and 
forwards the menſes and afterburthen. 5 a 
T be oil of ſpikenard is a ſovereign remedy for ſheep that 
are fo incommoded with obſtructions, which if not remoy d 
would kill them; it is apply'd by dipping a hens quill in 
the oil, and putting it into the noſtrils of the ſneep :- 
But you muſt not put the ſame quill to another ſheep, 
| becauſe if it be not diſtemper'd, it may impart the malady 
to It. N e . / 
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SP 
SPINAGE.. 


Some authors ſay, that the firſt water of ſpinage is not 
wholeſome, it mollifies the belly, but is windy ; the juice 
is good againſt the ſtinging of ſcorpions, c. A water di- 
ſtill d from them, has the ſame effect, is good againſt in- 
flammations and corroding ulcers, if polyps outwardly with 


a linnen cloth. | 
| A SPINAGE TART. 


Take five or fix handfuls of ſpinage clean waſhed, dry'd, 
ET clean from the ſtalks and ribs of the middle of the 


leaves; let it be ſhred as ſmall as can be; then mix it with 


a pint of grated. bread, the ſame quantity of cream; the 
yolks of nine and whites of four eggs; three ſpoonfuls of o- 
range-flower-water, and a little ſalt; ſweeten it with ſugar 
to your liking. | 
You may likewiſe beat up two ounces of almonds with 
your orange-flower-water, which will much inrich the taſte. 


Garniſh the brim of the diſh with paſte, and lay flips a- 
croſs the top. : 


SPITTING of BLOOD. 


In all ſpittings of blood, the perſon ſhould forbear talking, 
keep quiet, forbear any violence in action; and ſometimes 
open a vein, but uſe the greateſt precaution in bleeding and 
take away but a little at a ume, | 

If a veſſe] happen to be broken, or much opened, by a 
defluction of a arp and falt humour, the greateſt cauti- 
on is neceflary to be uſed in bleeding, ſo that but a little 
blood be taken away. 215 ao ear 

If bleeding do not quickly produce a good effect, ſome 
adviſe to apply cupping glaſſes to the groin and buttocks, 
or elſe to bind the thighs with ſtrong ligatures; and that 
the perſon drink by intervals the ſyrup of pomegranates 
or quinces, myrrh, dry d roſes, or gooſeberries beaten; with 
plantain, purſlain, or ſolanum water, or let him ſwallow 
an ounce of ſyrup of dryed roſes, or roſe honey in half 
2 glaſs of the juice of ſorrel. 175 70 


Cordial Water for the SPLEEN. 
Take of cardamums, cinnamon and ſaffron, of each tuo 


ounces, harts-horn eight ounces; balm and red ſage, of each 
| two 
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two handfuls; infuſe theſe in four quarts of ſack or good 

brandy for 24 hours. Diſtil theſe in a cold ſtill as quick as 
ou can, and let it drop on half a pound of ſugar candy: 
rink a dram of this when you find your ſelf low ſpirited, 


The SPLEEN in Swine. 


Swine are frequently troubled with this diſtemper, which 
is the abounding of the ſpleen. 

Forthe cure give them ſome roots of tamariſk boil'd or 
infuſed in water; or if ſome of the ſmalleſt twigs of tama- 
riſk were chopt ſmall and given them with their meat ; but 
if tamariſk cannot be had, you may ule the tops of heath 
boil'd in water ; or give them water wherein the aſhes or 


coal of heath has been quench'd ; er if you temper 


barley meal with th is water, and give it to t 
time of their ſickneſs. 


SPOTS, to take out of Linnen, Wootlen, Silk, &c. | 


e {wine in the 


ake a quarter of a pound of Venice ſoap, ſcrape it fine, 
dunce and a half of oil of ſpike, ſpoonfuls of ox dung, 
auch lemon juice as will moiſten the maſs of ſtarch and 
£7 16 us proper conſiſtence, then make the ſoap into balls 
ard et it be very dry before you uſe it; and when you do, 
rt wiſh the ſpots with warm water and afterwards rub them 
with the balls; and then waſh them again very well with wa- 


Ter, 


Another Way, 
Putt to a pint of ſpring water, the quantity of half a wal- 

nut of aſhes of tartar or old lees of wine, and half a lemon 
cut into ſmall pieces; mix all well together, and let it ſtand 
to digeſt for 24 hours, and then filtrate the water, This will 
take out all ſorts of ſpots, made by oil or otherwiſe out of 
hats and clothes; whether made of filk, woollen or linnen: 
Waſh the part where the ſpot 1s with fair' water, after you 
have taken out the ſpots, and clean it well. 


Another Way. 


' Boil two ounces of roch allum and an ounce and half of 
barnt'rarrar, and a ſcruple of camphire in two meaſures of 
rer Water, and one of ox gall; till the half is conſum'd; 

4 then 


ee t<o 1 


„ 


as 


S P 
then ſtrain it and waſh the ſpots with it: Doing thus two or 
three times will take them quite out, „ 


To rake all Sorrs of SPOTS out of Clothes. . 


2 


12 


Pound common ſalt together with black ſoap, and with 
this rub the ſpots, and when they are dry waſh them after- 
wards with warm water, and they will be gone. | 


To rake a SPOT of Oil out of Satin, &c. 


Calcine ſheep's trotters, reduce it to a powder, lay it on 
both ſides the „ Sc. where the ſpot is, leaving it ſo for 
the {pace of a night, and it will take out the ſpot; which if 
it be not done effectually, repeat it: But the ſpots muſt not 
be ſuch as are of long ſtanding. 


Another Way. 


* 


Take four ounces of ſoap, and two of potters earth, and 
half an ounce of quick- lime; mix all with a little water and 
lay it upon the ſpot, ; 


To take SPOTS out of white Silk, or Velvet dyd in 
Gram. 


' Firſt boil ſome bran three times, and wet the ſpots on 


the back and foreſide with it; then ſpread the white of a 
new laid egg on the ſpot; then hang it in the ſun to dry, waſh 
it gently with cold water, preſs it well, and the ſpot will 


diſappear ; but this is to be done twice. It will not at all 


effacè the colour. | 5 
Another for Cloth dyd in Grain. 


Waſh the ſpot with roch allum, and rub che cloth well; 
then waſh it with fair water, and the ſpots will be gone the 
ſecond time of doing it. | 1 Ep 


Another Way. 
Take roch allum, tartar and white ſoap, reduce all to a 
very fine poweers then take an ox gall, and put ſome lye 


into a ſma Nel hat 
fire, and when it begins to boil add galls and powder to 
DT it 


2 


pot, according to your diſcretion, ſet it on the 
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Extract the juice of the herb call'd ſoap- wort, lay it up- 
on the ſpot for the ſpace of two or three hours, and then WF, 
waſh it with hot water, and if the ſpot is not taken quite F 
out, waſh it once more. | 1 F 

But if the cloth be not dy'd in grain, put a little ſoap to it 
and ſomething more of the juice; incorporate and waſh the WF. 
ſpot well with the ſame, and it will anſwer the end. | 


To take out SPOTS of Greaſe — 3 n 


* 


it, and let it boil till the third or fourth part is conſum'd; * 

waſh the ſpots twice with this water, and let it dry each time, MW © 

0 and hte time waſh it with cold water; and you will ſc . 
| the good effects of it. N | LL 
| 2⁰ take SPOT'S out of Scarlet, either Silk or Woollen, N 


Take roch allum and new quick- lime of each four ounces, 3 
allum of tartar an ounce and half; ſoap cut very ſmall 12 
ounces; boil all together in a clean veſſel + ſome time, and 
then ſtrain the liquor, ard put it in a bottle for uſe; which 
is to be warm'd when us d, and the ſpots waſh'd on each fide 
with it; rubbing one part of the cloth or ſtuff againſt ano · f 
ther, and the ſpots will come out; then uſe a little ſoap with 
cold water, and the ſpots will vaniſh at the ſecond or third 

_ time. F 


To take SPOTS of Ink or Wine out of Linnen or Woollen. Wl + 


Waſh the ſpots ſeveral times with the juice of lemon, 5 
orange or citron ; let the cloth dry and then waſh it with cold N be 
water, and they will vaniſh; but if they be ink ſpots, waſh ri 
them with white ſoap and vinegar, and this will do the bu: | 
ſineſs. : = — | | | anc 

8 For a SPRAIN, 11 Me 


1. Pound wormwood very well in a ſtone or glaſs mortar; Ml q, 
then add to it as much of the whites of eggs beaten to water, @ 
as will make it of ſuch a conſiſtence as a poultice, and apply MW - 
it to the part affected. | 7 
2. Pat the foot, Qc. into a pail of cold ſpring water, and I ae 
hold it in till the water grows warm; then take pr out, 3 
n repeat 


S'T 


repeat. it till it is well, and it will effect a cure without any 
other application. „ 1 

3. Boil wheat bran in the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can get, 
till it is of the conſiſtence of a P and apply this as ſoon 
as you can to the part affected, renewing it when it begins 
to grow dry. 


2 


4. For a freſh ſtrain take freſh clay, ſuch as the bungs of 


barrels, and work it with vinegar to a ſort of cataplaſm ; 
warm it a little and apply it to the part affected. 


C 5. Or make a cataplaſm with a quarter of a pound of 
2 WE bean flour, and two ounces of vinegar, and apply them a 
© WW little warm to the part affected. : 3 

f But if this ſhould prove ſomewhat too ſharp, as in ſome 
5 caſes it may; then boil two drams of litharge in the vinegar 


before you put in the bean flour. 1 
6. Boil about a pint of claret in a cloſe veſſel with a hand- 

ful of red roſe leaves, till the liquor is pretty ſtrong of 

them. Dip a piece of linnen or flannel into this liquor, wrin 

| out the moiſture, double it, and apply it hot to the part at- 

"» ecded; binding it on with a fillet or the like. 


[2 
r. ST.ECHAS. 


ch 


on A decoction, ſyru or water, diſtill'd from this plant 


* omforts the brain and memory, and removes the obſtruction 
i F of the liver and lungs. | 


The STAGGERS in Swine. 


. The cure: Boil flowers of ſulphur and madder, either 
ground or powdered in new milk, and give it the hog faſting 
on, bor two mornings ſucceflively ; but this is to be done at the 
Id beginning of the diſtemper only; but if it has fiez'd his head 
iſh violently, uſe the following medicine. | 5 
ou- W Take of common houſeleek and rue in equal quantities, 
and add to theſe as much bay ſalt as will make their juices 
very pungent ; bruiſe them together in a marble or ſtone 
mortar with a wooden peſtle ; adding a large ſpoonful of the 
[MW firongeft vinegar, and put this mixture into the hog's ears, 
or ſopping them both cloſe with tow, wool or cotton, 15 that it 
45 7 be kept in 24 hours. TE | " 2} es Haut: 
P'Y WM This will recover the hog, if he be not too far gone; but 
4 if this does not compleat the cure, repeat it 4 ſecond time, 


ſheep's 


eat 


od nd when you take it out of his cars, ſtop them either with 
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. outwardly with it. | 


then heal by giving oil of almonds mixt with three drops of 


meg, mace and Hoger. of each 15 grains; two drams of 


ther reddiſh than yellow, and at laſt clear and limpid, be- 
eauſe the redneſs will fink to the bottom. | 


1 "WE 
theep's wool, cotton or tow, that has been a little greasd 
with oil of almonds ; which will prevent his taking cold. 


Dr. STEPHENS's WATER. 

Take fix quarts of proof ſpirits, and three quarts of water; 
camomile flowers, lavender, mint, origanum, pellitory of 
the wall, penny-royal, roſemary, red roſes, ſage, thyme and 
mother of thyme, of each a ſmall handful ; anniſeeds, carra- 
ways, cinnamon, galangal, ginger and nuts, of each three 
drams; macerate all in the ſpirits, Sc. diſtil and ſweeten 
with a pound of white ſugar, adding three lea ves of gold. 


A STINKING BREATH proceeds either from putri- 
fied lungs, defective teeth, a diſtemper of the head, or an 
obſtruction of the ſtomach. 15 If! 

For the cure of that which proceeds from putrify'd lungs, 

Take half an ounce of unguentum Nicotiane,and two drams 
of oleum ſuccith, mix them together, and anoint the breaft 


Give alſo cleanſers inwardly, as oil of ſulphur allay' 
with roſe water, morning and evening; as alſo antimoniun 
diaphoreticum, five times a day for ſeveral days together ; 


oil of cinnamon, or pills of turpentine. Fes 
Laſtly, give morning, noon and night a bolus made of nut. Not 


honey, and ten drops of oil of cinnamon; mix theſe and 
continue to take them for ſome weeks. 


STIPTICK WATER, or a Water for ſtopping of Blood. 


Put a pound of quick lime into a clean earthen veſlc}, row 
and pour upon it five or {ix pints of fountain water, cover iran 
cloſe and let it ſtand for an ho:# without wow bo then 
ſtir it for a little while with Kick, then ſet it by for 24nar! 
hours; but ſtirring it ſometimes after this ler it ſettle to a ſe- 
diment, and then pour off the top by inclination without dr 
ſturbing the ſediment as little as poſlible. | 

Put a pint of this into a glaſs bottle, adding a dram and! 
half of Gmc finely powdered; ſhake them well thut 
the powder may diſſolve and be of an orange colour, or 14 


Th 


8 7 


90 The water being clarified, ſeparate the water from the ſe- 
diments without troubling them, and add a dram of oil of 
vitriol to the clear water, and an ounce of /accharum ſaiturui, 
and having mix d them well by ſhaking them in a glaſs hot- 
tle, pour off the clear water, and keep it for uſe to ſtop 

er; bleeding in any part of the body. +, By 


—_— For :be STONE. 


tee Make a very ſtrong decoction of mallows in the following 
ten manner, put a quarter of a peck of leaves into two quarts 
d. Wot water (or in proportion to a greater quantity) boil them 

till near one halt is conſum'd; then ſtrain it, and add half 
tri- Was many leaves and boil it over again; then add ſyrup of 
an MWnarſh mallows, ſton'd raiſins ard liquorice, of each an ounce; 

and let the patient drink this liquor continually; Tet it be 
gs. Nrery clean ſtrain'd, and let it ſettle well before you pour it 
ums off from the thick. YO | . 


1 * 


Another for the Same. 


im} Take white amber and millepedes in like quantities (let 
er; Mic millepedes die in white or Rheniſh wine) finely pow- 
s of Micrcd, half as much nutmes finely grated, and as much Cho 

turpentine as will beat them. Then mix them in a warm 
nut · Nmortar into a maſs for pills; a little more turpentine than all 
s of ic reſt weigh will be ſufficient: Take of this faſting the 
and Mevantiry of five large peaſe; in tea or any ſuch thing. 


For the STONE and GRAVEL. 


d. 8 

Take caſſia newly drawn three ounces, choice rhubarb in 
Mel, Mrowder three drams, Cyprus turpentine well waſh'd 14 
er tMirzms, ſpiced diatragacanth two ſcruples, powder of liquo- 
thenFrice a dram; mix theſe with a good quantity of ſyrup of 
r 24Fnarſh-mallows. Of this mixture take the quantity of a wal- 
a fe. put in a morning faſting, drinking after it a draught of plain 
t dle poſſet drink. 1 


Then walk for an hour, and after that drink a pint (if 
nd our ſtomach will permit) of white wine poſſet, ſwectened 
mth ſyrup of marſh mallows. 221 70 1 
This preſcription has been us'd with great ſucceſs, even to 

the diſſolving the ſtone. ö 
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and (if you can) drink the whole quantity at a draught, 


— 
For ſtoppage of Urine in the STONE. , 
Take four Toys 'of the juice of parſley in a pint of 


white wine, {ſweetened with the ſyrup of marſh malloyw 


Another. 


Take the inner ſkins of the ghizzards of pigeons, waſh, 
dry and powder them very fine. Take as much of this pow. 
der as will lie upon a ſhilling, in a glaſs of white wine, 
This has given caſe in the moſt racking pain. 


Another for the Same. on, ic 


Take the berries of haw-thorn, dry and powder them, and elf 
take as much as will lic on a ſhilling in a 2 of white wine, in 

This being taken for a conſtancy, has wrought great cares, 
It may be taken allo in ale, or in a poſſet drink turn'd with 
white wine, It is to be taken in a morning faſting, 


For the STONE. | 


Mix parſley water, fennel water and good white wine, 0 
each one pint together; into theſe put an ounce of live wood 
lice well cleans'd, one lemon ſlic'd thin, and two ounces 0 
ſyrup of marſh mallows: Pur theſe into an earthen or ſtone 


Jug, let them ſtand to infuſe for five days; then ſtrain it oui. 
and drink four ounces at a time twice a day. | hh 
A good Water for the STONE. 5 

Take four quarts of white thorn flowers, infuſe them in.. 

a quart of ſtrong white wine, with two ounces of nutmeg yp 


flic'd; let them ſtand to infuſe two days, then diſtil them in 
a cold ſtill, This may be drank either with ſugar or wath- 


* 


The STONE in the Bladder.. 


It is an excellent remedy to drink lemon juice in white 
wine; ſo likewile are the kernels of medlars, powdered and 
drench'd firſt in white wine; the 1eed- of broom, citruls, 
marih-mallows melons, pimpernel, pompions and the ſeed 
of INE pearl plant taken in white wine are very good. Tus 


— 


8 T 
The ſpunge ſtone reduc'd into powder, and the ſtone 
vhich is found in the head of crabs taken in white wine or 
he juice of turnips; alſo a water diſtill'd from bean cods, 
red chiches and marſh mallows ſeeds is very good. 

Glaſs ſeven times burnt, and as oſten extinguiſhed in ſax- 
frage water, and then reduc'd into fine powder, and drank 

in wine, is ſaid to diſſolve the ſtone in any parts of the body, 

aſh nd this is look'd upon as a great ſecret. | 


/ 


De 


2 Other Remedies. 

Take ſea ſnails, or the ſhells of them; infuſe them in the 
tice of lemons, and being difloly'd in water, let the patient 
jrink it all, and after he has made water, he will find him- 
elf reliev'd to admiration, for that will break the ſtone and 
ring it away. 


Another for the Same. 


Steep broom when in bloſſom in wine for a night, then 
rain it and drink it, and it will diſcharge the*urine plenti- 
ully, and afterwards uſe the following water. | i 

Then take a great earthen pot, ſet it on a hot fire, till it is 
ed hot, then put into it three whole leverets, newly kill'd; 
op the pot, Jute it well, then ſet it on the fire again, and 
et it ſtand till the leverets are reduc'd to aſhes; then pour 
nas much of the blood of an he- goat as you think proper; 
ir all with an iron rod very well that they may incorporate; 
hen diftil this ſtuff, from which will come a water, which 
* (as ſome aſſert) break the ſtone either in the kidnies or 
adder. _ 8 
You may know whether this water be well prepar'd or not; 
putting a piece of mutton and a ſmall ſtone into it; for if 
de water be right, the ſtone will diſſolve and grow leſs; 
ut the fleſh will remain of a vermilion hue, without re- 
elying any injury. | 
| See SWEET BROOM, in C. 


Ah excellent Receipt for ihe STONE and GRAVEL, 
whether in the Kidnies, Ureters or Bladder. 


rhite 
and 
ruls, 


ſeed 


Take marſh mallow leaves; the herb mercury, ſaxifrage 
nd pellitory of the wall, of each freth gathered three hand- 
s; cut them ſmall with a pair of ſciſſars, and having 


Tüte d them together, pound them in à clean ſtone mortar | 
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with a wooden peſtle, till they come to be a maſh ; the 
take them out and ſpread them thin on a broad glaz d earthen 
pan, there let them lie, ſtirring them once a day, till the 
are thoroughly dry (but not in the ſun) and then they ar 
ready, and will keep good all the year long. Of ſome o 
theſe ingredients make tea with boiling hot water, as ſtrong 
as you like to drink it; but the ſtronger the better, and drin 
three or four, or more tea cups {ull of it blood warm, ſweet 
ened with coarſe ſugar, every morning and afternoon, putting 
into each cup of it at leaſt half a ſpoonful, but rather more 
of the expreſs'd oil of beech nuts freſh drawn ( which 1 
this caſe has been experienc'd to be vaſtly preferable to o 
of almonds or any other oil) ſtirring them about together 
and continue this as long as you ſee occaſion. 


STRANGURY, is a ſuppreſſion of urine ; and in wha 
ſeaſon or age ſocver a perſon is troubled with a ſuppreſſio 
of urine, bleeding is accounted always neceſſary; atte 
which let him take an ounce of caſſia, and half an ounce 0 
manna, moiſtened or difloly'd in a glaſs of the decoctiono 
mallows; and alto two days after this purge, let him take im 
ſome broth two drams of the gum of pine for ſeveral day 
in a morning faſting; or elſe two drams of the powder e 
Anal! ſhells in a glaſs of the water of a young child. 

2. Let him either as he goes to bed or gets up take thre: 
ounces of the diſtill'd water of white onions, mix'd with at 

ounce of the ſyrup of violets, marſh mallows or maiden-hat 
3. Or let him take from time to time a dram of yello 
amber reduc'd into fine powder, in a glaſs of white wine. 

Some boil in wine pellitory and groundſel, with a clot 
of garlick, and apply it to the belly of the patient; at ti, 
ſame time the patient's navel may be rubb'd with ſome droprnit 
of ſcorpion oil, and between meals let him drink a bark 
water made with the leaves of agrimony or the roots of api 
. 95 to be remembred, that if internal remedies brioM\ich 
away much urine at a time, you muſt be cautious for tc: 


they ſhould fill the bladder too much. 


STRAWBERRIES, are a fruit good for bilious perſons 
quenching of thirſt and mitigating the heat of the body. 
The water diſtill'd from them is good for the leproſy, a0 
to fortify the heart, and purge ons breaſt, is good in the ove! 
flowing of the gall, and cooling the blood. The dot 
three ix oonfuls three times a day. „ 1 


S U | 


tha The decoction of the root and herb is good to provoke 
thenMyrine, and for the ſpleen and kidnies. 
the Their juice is good to take away redneſs and ſmall pimples 


in the face, proceeding from the heat of the liver, and for 
allaying the redneſs of the eyes, effacing the blotches and 


ſcurfs of the 2 
The decoction of the roots and leaves of ſtrawberry plants 


frank in the morning. 
nor It is alſo good for 8 the menſes in women, and 


h iner ſtopping the whites and dyflenterical fluxes, 
o 088 Taken by way of a gargariſm it ſtrengthens the gums and 
cher aſtens the teeth. N 1 


S TUR CE ON, to dreſs in Collops. 


wha 
fli0 Lard and flour them a little, and bring them to a colour 
attWith lard ; then boil them in a ſauce pan with good gravy, 


ine herbs, ſlices of lemons, truffles, muſhrooms, veal ſweet- 
reads, and a well ſeaſoned cullis; drain the fat very well 
tom them and ſprinkle them with a little verjuice , and 
rye it up to table. ; | 


Another Way with Turneps. 


Firſt boil the ſturgeon in water, with falt, Popper, thyme, 
ions and cloves; and you may pour in {ome broth if you 


JIG, it; then fry the ſturgeon brown in lard; clear it from 
ic, We fat, and put it into a cullis with turneps, and a little ſal- 
oy Ion cut into ſlices or chopt {mall, and ferve it up with le- 
t ' 


lon juice. You may ſet it out with a marinade or other 
nture. 


SUCCORY being boil'd in wine purges away choler and 


ſcous humours; there is a water that is diſtill'd from them, 


brin ich is admirably good in burning fevers, and againſt the 
ſeiſreſſive heat of the ſtomach, and when it is eaten it is very 


od for the ſtomach and liver; when it is boil'd it looſes its 
ening vertue. 8 . 

Thoſe who have cold ſtomachs ſhould not eat it without 
pper, raiſins of the ſun or boil'd wine be added; it is eaten 
Ith mint, rochet, tarragon and other hot herbs. | 


he The leaves of ſuccory are applied outwardly to tumours, 
e ers and inflammations. | 
Im 3 The 


make a liquor or wine that will care the jaundice, being 
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The decoction of ſuccory drank as an apozeme, is good iff gl 
in the jaundice, or heat of the liver. 7 
The juice of it alſo being drank for two days faſting, tops &r 
the ſpitting of blood; ſuccory pounded and put under the an 
lett nipple caſes the heart-ache. 


To make all Sorts of SUGAR PUFFS. 


Pound ſugar, fift it through a fine ſieve; then make it upſi it 
into a paſte with gum dragon, well ſteep'd in orange. flower Ni 
water; beat it in a mortar, ſquirt it and bake it in a coe po 
ven. N Ea 
, You may colour them red with carmine; yellow wid mi 
pamboge, Sc. ſteep'd in gum water; blue with powdcWat : 
0 ; and green with yellow and blue mix'd. a 
Sugar the papers well before the puffs be ſquirted o 
them, and lay them on tin plates. bee 


To SUGAR all Sorts of ſmall FRUIT. 


Beat the white of an egg or two very well, dip the fruit! 
It, lay ir on a cloth, that it may not wet; then roll the fu} | 
in ſugar finely ſifted, till it is quite covered with ſugar; ln 
it on a fieve, ſet it in a ſtove or before a fire, that it may Ha!. 
well dry'd ; this will keep for a week. = £1 


SURFEIT WATER. 


Take proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts; bal 
carduus, centaury, dragons, St. Zohn's wort, gy fluß 
ers, mint, mugwort, roſemary and rue, of each a handful I qu- 
roots of angelica, butter-bur, peony and ſcorzonera, of eac and 
three ounces and a half; angelica feeds, calamus aromaticuſſ gel. 
carraways and galangal, of each five drams; ginger threWma, 
drams, red poppy flowers a handful and a half; macerat of 
diſtil and ſwecten with three quarters of a pound of fu ful 


ſugar. hal 
e 8 ha rer 
Another Way. It 1 

Put fix quarts of brandy in a large glaſs bottle, in whi 
put to infule two pecks of red poppy leaves, half a pound q 
raifins of ihe fun fon', a ſtick of Iiquorice ſlic'd, two ou 1 


ces of carraway feeds bruis'd, angelica, ſweet marjoram, Ic 
fage, dragons, mint and balm, of each a handful ; ſtop f 


SU 


good glaſs or earthen veſſel] cloſe, and let them ſtand infuſing for 

nine days, being ſet in a cellar or other cool place; 6 
ops train it off upon three quarters of a pound of fine ſugar, 
the and botttle it. 


POPPY Water for 4 SURFEIT. 


Take five gallons of ſtrong ale wort when it is cool, work 
it with yeaſt, and add as many red poppies, as the wort 
will well wet, ſo that it may be ſtirr'd every day; let the 
poppies infuſe in this wort three days, and draw it off with 
an alembick as quick as you can till the whole is diſtill'd off; 
mix the ſmall and ftrong together, and take a glaſs of it 
it any time, either with or without ſugar, after a full and 
diſguſting meal. 

This will not be ſtronger than a ſimple water; but has 
been the only cordial of an infirm lady, who had uſed it ever 
ſince ſhe was 15, and lived to the age of gy. 


Another for a SURFEIT 


nit nl 
fru Boil a handful either of freſh or dry poppies in ale, with 
la in ounce of dry carraway ſeeds bruiſed ; ſweeten it and drink 


a large draught. 


If the ſtomach diſcharges it, drink another draught, repeat - 
ing it till it ſtays, and ſleep upon it. 


A Rich SURFEIT Cordial Mater. 


Take two pounds of freſh poppies and infuſe them in two 
quarts of eee, add to it a quarter of a pound of dates ſliced, 
and as many figs ſliced, half a pound of raifins ſton'd, an- 
gelica and carraway ſeeds bruiſed, of each half an ounce; 
mace, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, of each half a quarter 
of an ounce; marigold flowers and balm, of each half a hand- 
ful; ſugar candy half a pound; hot angelica and cold, of each 
half a pint; let all theſe infuſe for a month, ſtirring them e- 
rery day, and it will be beſt if you have a conveniency to ſet 
it in the ſun. | 


SWALLOW-WORT. 


The roots of it are excellent againſt poiſon : The juice be- 
mg drank is very good againſt the bites of venomous creatures. 
The decoction with Carduus Benedictus taken to the weight 
7 - M m 4 
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S 
of a dram and an half for eleven days, is a ſovereign reme. 
dy for thoſe who have been bit by a mad dog; it being u. 


ken daily in wine, it is a preſervative againſt the plague: 
In ſhort the roots arc ſudo:1tick, and provoke womens menſes 


8WEET-BROOM. 


.- Matthiclus affirms that the water in which Keen rcon 
has been boiled, being drank warm three hours before meals, 
morning and evening to the weight of five ounces for the ſpace 
of zo days will break and diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder, 
and bring it away. | | 

But he adds, that the patient afterwards mult bathe in a 
decoction of & t- hroom, and that while he is in the bath, 
he muſt ſit upon the boil'd broom, and that this bathing 
muſt be often repeated. | 

He affirms, that he knew ſeveral who have been cured o 
the ſtone by following this regimen ; and that ſmall pieces of 
ſtone have come away from them through the yard, by uting 
Only the decoction. | 


The SWELLING ander the THROAT in Swine. 


This diſeaſc appears ſomewhat like the ſwelling of the 
Kernels, called the Kernels in Swine, (which ſee.) 

The moſt preſent remedy is to open the ſwell'd parts when 
they are ripe, with a penknife or lancet that is not ruſt); 
and there will iſſue out a great deal of fetid matter of a 

reentſh or yellowiſli colour; then waſh the part with trelh 
human urine, and dreis the wound with hogs lard. 


SWINE are uſeful and profitable creatures, which chieff) 
conſiſt in theſe three things. * | 

I. For the raat bacon. 

2. For the pit, pork, ſouce, Ec. 

3. For breeding pigs. | 15 (13 835 

In the choice of them, the buyer ought to have a particu 
lar regard to the boars and ſows which are deſign'd tot 
Lreeders. | | 17101 4; 50 ; 

They ought to be ſuch as are of long and large bodies, 
deep ſided, and deep bellied, have thick thighs and Jhort 
Jegs ; for notwithſtanding long legg'd ſwine make a good 
appearance, yet they deceive the eye, and are not profitable 


They 
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They ſhould have high claws, a thick neck, a ſhort groin 
and ſnout, and a good thick chine, well ſet with ſtrong 


briſtles. | | . ö | 
As for the colour of the ſwine, that 1s the beſt that 1s in- 


tire, as all white, or all ſanded, and the pied are the worſt 
and moſt liable to the meaſles ; black ones are tolerable. 

As for the ſoundneſs of ſwine ; to know that, it his tail 
be wrinkled, it is a fign of ſoundneſs: Pluck the briſtles on 
the back, and if there be blood at the end of them, the hog 
is not ſound or in health: If you ſuſpect the meaſles, look 
under his tongue, and you may be ſatisfied by the kernels. 

All ſuch as are not deſign'd for breeding, are to be geld- 
ed; the males for making bacon and pork ; and the females 
alſo that are called {payed gelts or guelts, one of which is 
eſteem'd worth two hogs. 

The young ſhort ſwine of three quarters of a year are 
reckoned the daintieſt pork. | 

As for their feeding. 

When you do not defign to fatten them; but keep them 
in good plight, feed them with draff, pulſe and other gar- 
bage with 1willings1n their troughs; then drive them to graze 
in the fields. For which fof:, marihy and mooriſh grounds 
are the beſt, where they may get the roots of ſedge, reeds, 
ruſhes, knot-graſs and the like, that are good and wholſome 
tor them. | | | x 

Fallow fields alſo afford them good ftore of worms and 
roots that are good for them; and at the fall of the leaf, they 
may be driven to hedges, where they find haws, ſlows, wild 
plums, crabs, nuts, Sc. ; : 

Likewiſe acorns may be gathered in their ſeaſon, kept 
in ciſterns or fats all the winter, which are very good to 
mix among their waſh ; and when they come home at night 
feed them again as in the morning, and ſtye them up. 

But eſpecially in woody countries {wine may be fattened 
either for bacon or pork, by turning them into thoſe places, 
where there is ſtore of maſt for fix or eight days; wh after 
they have well fatted and fleſhed themſelves; then take 
them home again, and ſty them up, feed them with peaſc 
for about a fortnight, giving them once a day, and a little at 
à time, with as much water as they will drink, by which 
means their fat and fleſh will be ſo hardened ; that when it 
18 boil'd it wilb not waſte. | | 
But as for thoſè who dwell in champion countries, and at 
2 diſtance from woods, {wine muſt be ſtyed up, and there 
kept till they are fattened, not letting them come out. 1 

c | | or 
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| For the firſt two days give them nothing at all; but early 
= on the morning on the third day, give them a good quantity 
| of peaſe and beans, and at four a clock in the afternoon and 
at night a like quantity each time; but no water all day. 
Do the ſame the fourth day; and if you have it, give 
N them their bellies full of ſweet hay twice or three times a 
1 week ; but by no means ſcant them of their proviſion ot 
5 wr and by this management they will be fat enough to 
e kill'd in four or five weeks. File | 
As forſuch as keep ſwine, who live near cities or towns, 
where no ſtore of maſt or grain is eafily had; ſty up ſuch as 
you deſign to fatten ; you may procure grains, hard ſkins, 
kells, lumps of fleſh, offal, Sc. of rendered tallow that will 
not melt, and mixing this with their waſh, give it them; 
or 4 times a day, and this will ſoon puff them up with fat- 
neſs ; and then to harden the fleſh, iow every hog a buſhel 
of dry peaſe, and this will make them fit for killing. 

But that they may not ſcour by this feeding ; give the 
_ {wine milk and verjuice, and to young pigs verjuice 
alone. i | 
lf a hog is to be fed for lard, or boar for brawn, feed them 
the firſt week with barley ſodden till it break. Then iced 
them with raw malt from the floor, before it is dry'd, till 
they are fat enough, and a week after let them have dry 

eaſe and beans to harden their fleſh ; and give them good 
Rore of waſhing of hogſheads, ale barrels and ſweet hay to 
rink. | 
They ought not to be ſuffered to feed on human ordure, or 
the dung of pigeons or poultry ; nor on carrion, dead fleſh 
and garbage; for it will in time bring them to eat their quick, 
even their own pigs, and children too. ; 
And if they be kept hungry, it will put them to this as to 
raven upon fowls, ducks, pigs ; likewiſe take care that no 
fiſh or ſoap water be put into their waſh, or muſtard, all 
which will breed the meaſles. ; | 


Rules 70 know chen SWINE are in HEALTH. 


It is obſervable that all ſwine while they are in health curl 
their tails, for which reaſon the beſt ſwineherds will not Þy 
any means ſuffer them to be blooded in that part, but in 
their ears, and about the neck, when bleeding is neceſſary. 

Spine are very ſubject to fevers, which they ſhew by 
#Ranging their heads, and turning them on one fide, running 
5; cot oe 202 Th 7 rt 2700 
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on a ſudden, and ſtopping ſhort ; which is commonly if nat 
always attended with a giddineſs, which cauſes them to drop 
down and die, if not timely prevented. 

When this diſtemper is obſerved to be upon them, it muſt 
be ſtrictly obſerved which fide their heads turn to, and they 
muſt be. bled in the ear, or the neck on the contrary fide. 

Some adviſe to bleed them likewiſe under the tail, about 
two inches below the rump. | | 

It is very certain that this giddineſs, or as it was by 
ſome called the ſtaggers ina hog, proceeds from too great a 
quantity of blood, in that it appears, that if they are bledin 
time they will certainly recover. 

In bleeding hogs in the tail, a large vein may be perceiv'd 
to riſe above the reſt. The old farmers us'd to Low this 
vein with a little ſtick, to make it riſe and ſwell, and then 
to open it length- ways with a fleam or ſhort penknife ; and 
after they have taken away a ſufficient quantity of blood, as 


ten ounces from a hog about 14 ſtone; or 15 or 16 from a 


hog of 25 and upwards: 'They bind up the orifice with 
baſt taken from a freſh matt, or with a ſlip taken from the 
inner bark of the lime- or the inner rind of the willow bark 
or the elm. 1 

Keep the hog in the houſe for a day or two after bleeding 
and give it barley meal mix'd with warm water, and ſuffer 
it not to drink any thing but what 1s warm ; but chiefly water 
without any mixture. 

Some give half an ounce of the bark of oak finely pow- 
dered daily in paſte made of barley meal 


The Sleeping Evil in SWINE. 


The immediate remedy is to keep the hog faſting 24 hours, 
cloſely pinn'd up in his ſtye, and to give him when he comes 
to his appetite a good doſe of the juice of ſtone- crop in 
warm waſh or ſwill, which will immediately cauſe him 
to vomit and cure him of the diſtemper and when the 
vomiting is over, give him fodden beans or peaſe ſomewhat 
warm, 


SYCOMORE WINE. 


Let the ſycomore liquor be freſh drawn from the tree, 


which may be done in Fannary and boil'd for a quarter of 


an hour, and to every gallon. allow two pounds of the fineſt 
powder ſugar. Then boil it for half an hour longer, ſcum- 


- og 
» 


! 


SY 
ming it clean as it riſes ;then take it off and ſet it by till it 
is almoſt cold, then ferment it with yeaſt, after the ſame 
manner as is directed for birch wine: let it ſtand till it 1; 
vphite over, ſtirring it twice a day (vis. for three or four 
days) then fume the barrel with a rag dipp'd in brimſtone, 
and when you put it in, put in alſo a pound of Malaga rai- 
fins clean pick'd and ſhred, or a pound of loaf ſugar, and 
the whitcs of two eggs; itop it up cloſe, let it ſtand till it is 
perfectly fine, and then bottle it. | 
After this wine has ſtood, ſome time upon the raiſins, rack 
it off into a clean caſk, and fine it down with ifinglaſs as is 
directed in making of birch wine, if it be not then clear 


1 


SYLLABDSB..; 


Put a ſprig of roſemary and ſome (grated nutmegs, the 
juice ofa lemon and ſome of the peel with ſugar into a pint 
of canary or white wine into a pot, cover it cloſe, and let 
it Rand all night; in the morning take a pint of cream, and 
2 Pint and a halt of new milk ; and having taken out the 
lemon peel, roſemary and nutmeg; ſquirt the milk and cream 
into the pot with a wooden- cow, as it is called by ſome. 


To make a Wwhitt SYLLBUB. 


Put a pint of NHheniſb or white wine into a quart of cream 
with the whites of tix eggs; ſweeten it with ſugar, and 
beat it as you do {now cream with a whitk ; take off the 
froth as it riſes and put it into the pot, doing this till it is all 
| beaten into a froth; amd let ſtand two or three hours till it 

{cttles, and it will cat delicately. 


Another Way. 


Boil a quart of cream, let it ſtand till it is cold; then hav- 
ing pared a lemon, then ſteep the peel in a pint of white 
witie for two hours before you uſe it, and ſweeten it with 
ſugar. 5 | 

Mis all together into a baſon, and whiſkit all one way, 
till it is pretty thick ; fill glafles with it and keep it a day 
or two before you uſe it. | | 

If vou would bave it perfumed you may put in a grain or 
two ot ambergreaſe. . . 85 
It will keep: guod 3 or 4 days, eſpecially if you add more 
cream, or put in leſ Wine. 
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/ ] \AMARINDS are cooling and aſtringent; and are uſed 
in continual fevers, to calm the too violent motion of 
the humours; they are allo given in bolus's and decoctions 


in a looſeneſs. 


 TANSELY is recommended for the diſſipating of wind in 

the ſtomach and belly, and the ſeed is eſteem'd good for 
worms, and being pounded and mix' d with oil, is a ſovereign 
remedy for pains and ſwellings in the nerves. 

Its juice mix d with the oil of roſes is good in intermitting 
fevers. The lame drank in wine is good to diſſolve the ſtone 
and for pains in the bladder when perſons cannot make water 
but by drops; but tis ſaid it is not to be us'd by women. 
The root being comfited with honey gives eaſe in the gout 


in the feet. 
A TANSEY. 


Take ſpinage, and having waſh'd it well, dry it before 
you ſtamp it, ſtrain it and pour a pint of juice to a pint of 
milk and a pint of cream; beat the yolks of 16 eggs and the 
whites of eight, with a little ſalt, ſtrain them into the milk 
and juice, Sc. adding a pint of grated bread or biſcuit; 
ſweeten it to your taſte ; grate in a nutmeg ; {et it over the 
fire till it becomes as thick as 2 haſty pudding; butter a 
diſh and ſet it into a gentle oven for half an hour and it will 


be done. | | 
TAPESTRY, to clean. 


Firſt ſhake and clean it well, by rubbing it over wich chalk, 
then with a hard bruſh rub out the chalk aftet it has lain on 
for 9 or 8 hours, and then do it over again with chalk, and 


let it lie on as long as before, then bruſh it off the ſecond 


time; this will recover its former beauty. 
TARNISH of Gold and Silver Lace, to take off. 


Take the gall of an ox, and alſo that of a pike; mix 
them together in ſome fair water, and with theſe waſh and 


rub over the lace, and it will bring it to its former beauty. 
1 | © TARRA- 


much milk meats, ſugared things, fat, turneps, leeks and vi- 


mixt with a little honey; or with coral, dry'd bone or pu- 


* 
— 


| ny and a little aſtringent, and has the vertues of Arum. 
ca 


T E 
TARRAGON is bitter and pricking in taſte, hot in qua- 


he ſmell of the herb or root, is ſaid to make women mil. 
. . 
The juice of the root is good for diſtempers of the eyes; 
being taken in wine it drives diſtempers from the heart; it 
purges the entrails, ſubtilizes the groſs humours, and opens 
a paſſage for them, tho' it does not purge. 


A good CRUST for TARTS. 


V2 


Beat fix eggs well, put to them fix ſpoonfuls of cold water, 
then break in two pound of butter, and whil you are work- 
ing it all together, let ſome flour be ſhaken in and work it 
together; ſtill ſtrewing in the flour, till it is a pretty ſtiff 
8 then roll it out for tarts; it will keep criſper and 
ger than puff cruſt for moſt uſes. 


To preſerve the TEETH. 


Drink nothing that is either too hot or too cold, eat not 


* 


negar. . 
| Waſh them in a morning with a decoction of the roots of 
'Tirhymala, or with wine wherein the leaves of provence roſes 
have been boil'd, or the leaves of ſage or lemon peel : Or 
elſe rub the teeth with the aſhes of tobacco or burnt allum, 


mice ſtone reduc'd to powder; or with common falt or ſal 

gemmæ. 

=: prevent the Jooſing the TEETH. 8 be 
Pound tobacco roots well in a mortar, ſteep a linnen cloth 

in the juice that comes from the roots, and rub the teeth and 


ums therewith. You may alſo put leaf tobacco into any 
follow, after it has been a little bruis d between your hands. 


| 70 faſten looſe TEETH. 


Waſh your mouth with a decoction of the green leaves of 
2 plum tree, or roſemary boil'd in thick wine vinegar ver) 
hot, and repeat it often, 1 it | 


To 


TE 
To faſten the TEETH, and preſerve the Gums.” 


Take one dram of alum, two drams of bole armoniac, 
and half a dram of myrrh; reduce them to a fine powder put 
into a pint of claret in a glaſs bottle; ſtir it ſometimes 


%. 


and waſh the tecth with it daily. | | 
To cloſe up the Gums aud TEETH that are loſe. 


Calcine earth-woms and rub the teeth with the powder, or 
dry a calt's liver in an oven, reduce it to powder, adding an 
equal quantity of honey to it, and bring the whole into the 
conſiſtence of an opiate. | | 


il 77 clean the TEETH, and bring on the Reh. 


nd Take dragons blood, cinnamon and alum calcin'd ; reduce | 
all into a fine powder, and rub the teeth with it every other 
day. | | 

not To whiten the TEETH. 


"I Dip a bit of cloth into ſome vinegar of {quils, and b 

Je teeth and gums with itz for beſides the whitening of 
10 them, it will alſo faſten and ſtrengthen the roots, and ſweeten 
Or We breath. | | | | 1 
5 To help Children to breed their TEETH. 

N Take the brains of a hare, that has either been boil'd or 
roaſted, and mix the brains with honey and butter, and rub 
he child's gums frequently with this mixture. 

loth Another. 5 * n 5 ; 
and | 


any Cut off a bit of a cock's comb with a pair of ſeizzars, 


n as 
Hues out, This is an approv'd remedy. 
A Waſe for the TEETH. 
es of | e 2 7151 1 or 
very Put half an ounce of bole armoniae, a quarter of an ounce 


af an ounce of Hungary water, and an ounce of honey of 
des into a pint of claret; ſet the bottle in the warm {un 
or 


nd rub the child's gums once or twice with the blood that 


myrrh, half a dram of alum, five grains of ſalt of vitriol, 
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or near the fire for three days; then let it ſtand to ſettle, 
and pour a ſpoonful of it into a tea <p of water, and waſh 
your teeth with it. It will both preſerve them ſound and 
make them white. Fi 


For cleanſing very foul, ft at TEETH: 


Firſt ſharpen a ſkewer at one end, and wind a bit of fire M'* 
rag about it, tying it on hard, dip this in ſpirit of ſalt; then 
take it out, and immediately dip it into a cup of fair water, 
in which hold it for a moment; with this rag wetted with the 

reateſt care rub the teeth; but by no means touching either 
con or gums; have a cup of cold water by ready to waſh 
your mouth, that the rag has not been dipp'd in : By this 
means you may make any furr'd teeth white as ſnow, but it 
muſt not be us'd too often nor without the greateſt care; and 
when the teeth are got once clean, the forcgoing claret waſh 
will be ſufficient to keep them ſo. 


For the Scurvy in the TEETH. | non 


Heat a piece of ſtecl red hot, and quench it half a ſcore 
times in white wine vinegar, as faſt as you can heat it; then 
add to the quantity of a half a pint a quarter of an ounce of 
myrrh in powder, and a dram or two of maſtick in powder; 
with this waſh the teeth three times a day or oftener. 


To boil TENCH. 


Take tench freſh from the ponds, gut them, ſcale them 
clean, then put them into a ſtew-pan with as much water 3s 
will juſt cover them, a little ſalt, whole pepper and lemon 
eel, a few cloves, a bunch of ſweer herbs and a ſtick of 
3 let them bail till they are tender and when 
they are enough, take out ſome of the liquor with which 
mix a glaſs of white wine and a little lemon Juice or ver- 
Juice, and an anchovy ſhred. e ported et 
Boil it a few minutes and thicken it with butter rubb'd in 
flour, and with the ſauce tols up a pint of ſhrimps ; pour this 
a.. wh 4 1 % | 
Garniſh with fry'd bread cut in the lengths of a finge!, 
ſlices of lemon and horſe-radiſh ſcrap'd, and pickled mull: 
rooms if you pleaſe, or you may t 17 up ſome of them in the 


fauce. 


TE 
To bake TENCH. 


1 Let the tench be freſh from the pond; gut and ſcale them 
dean; then kill them by giving them a hard ſtroke on the 
back part of the head, or elſe they will live for ſeveral hours, 
ind even jump out of the pan in the oven; when they are 
half enough lay them in a pan with ſome ſtrong gravy, muſh- 
zoom katchup, half a pint of white wine and as much of 
pickled muſhrooms, ſome ſalt, pepper, cloves and nutmeg, 
bunch of ſweet herbs and lemon peel, two or three ſlices of 
le Wi bacon, an anchovy or two, and three or four large ſhalots ; 
ger ſome bits of butter upon the fiſh, cover all as cloſe as 
in Dou can, and let them have an hours baking. | 
hi. When they are bak'd lay them in a hot diſh, and pour off 
he liquor and ſtrain it, only preſerving the muſhrooms; then 
dd a ſpoonful of lemon juice and thicken the ſauce with 
tic yolks of four eggs, beaten with cream and mixt by de- 
Nees with the ſauce. | 

Pour this over the fiſh, garniſh with beet roots ſlic'd, le- 
non ſlic'd and horſe radiſh ſcrap'd, and ſerve it up hot. 


TERRINE, is a French diſh, ſo calbd from Terrine; 


ine 
En 
er, 


t it 
nd 
ich 


ore 1 | 3 | 

ien ich _ an carthen pan; it is made of half a dozen of 

. of ails, four young pigeons and a couple of chickens, and 4 

r; caſt of mutton cut ro pieces; bake or ſtew them in an 
2 


arthen pan between two gentle fires, with bards of bacon at 
ie bottom to keep them from burning, or young ſtreak 
ucon cut into pieces; then draining off the fat put ſome 
pod veal gravy in its place, and add fome boil'd lettuce, a 
tle green peas ſoup, green peas or aſparagus tops. 

Stew all again together for ſome time, and clear it well 
tom the fat before it is ſerv'd up. 


em 
r 4 
non 


of 1 
3 TETTERS. 


lich 
ver- 
d in 
this 


For the cure: Take 24 grains of paradiſe, an ounce of 
loves, and a dram of camphire, with a little gum adragant; 
nd as much live ſulphur and hog's lard as you think con- 
cnient ; pound them all well together, reducing them to 
oder; then make an ointment with a little of the lard and 
noint the tetter with it. Fe” | 3 
2+ Take about two pennyworth of virgins wax, and ati 

lunce of oil of ſweet almonds, and ſome venice turpentine 
educ'd into an ointment by way of lotion in roſe water; 
melt the wax over a chaffing diſh, and then put in the other 

77 N n ingre⸗ 


ger, 
1{h- 


the 


any other ague that begins with a cold fit, 


SEE 
ingredients; take it off the fire and beat all together til] 


attains to the conſiſtence of an unguent ; then put it up a 
keep it for uſe. | | | 


For inflamed TETTERS. 


Pound water crefles with common falt, and apply it 
the tetters. | 

2. Take a piece of haſle-wood, light it at one end, ary 
put it all in a flame to a pewter plate, leaning a little to ons 
fide, and a dark red oil will run from it, with which rub the 
tetters. 

z. Mix the powder of Algeroc with a pomatum of eithe d 
orange or jeſſamin flowers, or roſe ointment, and rub it iti 
the tetters. 


For mealy TETTERS. 


r. Put a piece of freſh butter about the ſize of an egg 
into a pewter diſh, and the ſame quantity of black pitch, in 
corporate both together; put it up in an earthen pot and ap 
ply it every evening. OT” 

2. Steep a new laid egg in the ſhell in a glaſs of good i 
negar, and a {cum will appear on the ſurface of the vinegy 
with which rub the tetter. : 


For TETTERS in the Face. 


Rub them often with vinegar, in which a new laid egg h und 


been ſteep'd ſo long till the ſhell is entirely diſſolv d. 


Holy THISTLE or Carduus Benedictus, has no leſs ve io 
tues againſt the plague and all ſorts of poiſons than angelic 
whether taken inwardly or outwardly. | 

Three ounces of the water of Carduus benedictus, or abou 


a dram of its ſceds reduc'd to powder will cure a quartan 


The ſeed being boil'd in wine is good for pleuriſies ance; 
epilepſies in young children. The decoction is good to alla 
al pains of the kidnies and the cholick, to kill worms and! 
promote ſweating, | 
This plant whether dry or green, taken inwardly and u 
plied outwardly, 1s good for malignant ulcers, 


Tj 


TH 
he Hundred Headed THISTLE. 


Wine in which the roots of this plant has been boil'd, will 
move the retention of urine, force away gravel ; is good 
dropſies, epilepfies and jaundice. The decoction of its 
ts is admirable in the head- ache. 


THOROUGH-WAX: -: - ;54 ia amg; 


o on The decoction of this plant being drank in wine is good 
ruptures, and the falling down of the guts. It being ap- 
cd plaiſterwiſe is good for the king's evil. A water di- 
I'd from it as well as the herb, allays all ſorts of inflam- 
ations. 


Fir a THRUSH, SORE MOUTH, or CANKER. 


Take red ſage, red fennel, plantain, rue and woodbine, 
each half a handful ; two ounces of alum ; ſhred the herbs; 
der the alum, and heat all in a clean ſhovel, ſtirrin 

m continually ; and when they ſeem to be freed from all 


l; then pound them to a fine powder, ſift it and uſe it dry 
mixt with hony. | 


THUNDER and Lightening. 


Nothing is more injurious to ale and malt drinks thati 
under and lightening, for the following reaſons. 


: the air contain'd in the drink, will always be in equtl- 
io with the external air in gravity and levity, and this rare- 
ton of the contained air makes the drink thick and mud- 
by the riſing up and mixture of its dregs with it. wm 
2. By reaſon of the great quantity of ſulphur mixt with 
e air, which is the real cauſe ot thunder; for before it 
zins to thunder, one or more places of the heayens is 1ns 
ſrcepted from the fight by white clouds, and the ſun ſhining 
mong them or upon them, they reflect back the heat upon 
e earth like burning glaſſes; and this ſultry heat rarefies 
e ſulphur on the ſurface of the earth, and cauſes it td 
unt up into the air in great quantities. : 4 
3. The tremulous motion of the carth and air, cnus d by 
nunder, ſhakes the veſſel in which the drink is, TN 
: N n 2 8 


cir moiſture and well mix'd, ſpread them on a paper to 


1, Becauſe of the rare faction of the air at the ſame time; 
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the mother, and mixes it with the drink, and turns it fi 
thick and vapid, and then ſour and alegar. | lea 
A common remedy againſt this diſaſter is to lay a bar o 
iron over the caſk, or to put ſome pieces of iron into it. Bufſſ®* 
whether this avails much I ſhall not determine; but the ſure! 
remedy is to keep the barrel cloſe ſtopt up in a deep dar 
cool cellar: Or it will be better to put in a little alcaloy 
falts, or to dip a thick canvaſs cloth in a ſtrong brine, an@© 


to lay it over, or wrap it round the veſſel. 
1. Becauſe alcalous ſalts breed air, as acids abſorb it, Y 
2. Becauſe all ſalts attract and imbibe ſulphur, 
- Sulphur diminiſhes or fixes the airs elaſticity, by th 
ſtrong attraction of its particles. | 


THYME. 


A decodtion of this in water, and ſweetened with hony F* 
good for ſevere coughs and ſhortneſs of breath; it provokg” 
urine; is good to bring away the after-burden, and difloly« 
clotted blood in the body. (EW | 
Three drams of it reduc'd to a powder, and taken in th 
ſpirit of vinegar with a little ſalt, is good to purge away; 
x 4765 flegm and ſharp bilious humours. 
A cataplaſm made of thyme boil'd in wine, is good for t 
ſciatica, and the ventoſity of the belly and womb. 
The ſmell of thyme is excellent for thoſe that are ſubjet 
to the falling ficknels. Ti | 5. 


* 


Zo pickle and dry SHEEP or HOGS TOxGUEs, 


Cut the fleſhy hoot of the bottom of the tongues lengt! 
ways, and you will find towards the root an artery, which : 
ſoon as it is cut will bleed, and joining to that is a kind « 
ſweet-bread; take this out as clean as you can without disfis 
uring the tongue, or elſe the tongue will have an ungratdF* 
| ſmell and putrify. wok 
After you have trimm'd them, waſh them well in ſalt an 
water; then ſalt them with common ſalt well dry'd in a 
iron kettle, adding half an ounce of ſalt-petre er nitre weg, 
powdered and mixt to a pound offalt. | | | 
Rub them well with this ſeaſoning, and lay them cloſe tq7* 
gether in an earthen pan well glaz d, or tub; let them | 
ſome days, and when they are falted enough tie them by thi 
tops by half dozens, and hang them up in a chimney = 
Ye a es 


TO 


al faw duſt is burnt, till they are ſmoked enough to be 
ured for boiling ; then boi] them in their bunches, and let 
em dry either for uſe or ſale. Or you may do them 2 
uicker way as follows. 

Make a brine or pickle of water and common ſalt, boibd 
ill it will bear an egg; then for every pound of ſalt add half 
ounce of nitre or fſalt-petre, and when the pickle is cold 
ut in the tongues and dry them as before ; except you have 


Snoking-Cloſer (which ſee) which will be beſt. 
Her the TOOTH-ACHE. 


1. Boil ſome creſſes in ſtrong vinegar, till they become 
and pliable; then work them in your hand into the ſhape 
1 {mall ſpoon, which put to the tooth, changing it often, 
ny | this will bring away flegm, which will cure the pain. 

J.. Put a drop of the eſſence of clove into the aking tooth; 
drop of the eſſence of thyme will have the ſame effect; 
root of pellitory applied to the tooth will bring away 

ne watery humour, which will very much relieve the part. 
. Take the crumb of bread, and making a poultice of it 
ly it to the cheek. | xp 
Take roots of the ſtinging red nettle, and of the ſmall 
{and pricking nettle, and apply it to the aking tooth, and 
bjed bull refieve the pain. {7 ot Ro 
. Diflolve a bit of camphire in Ci of wine, which will 
m on the top of the ſpirit like oil; apply ſome drops of 
726 to the tooth, and it will cure the pain. | 


TOOTH-ACHE, 20 give certain Eaſe. 


681 ake French flies, Mithridate, and a few drops of vine- 

dis; beat this to a paſte and lay a plaiſter on the cheek- 

FT, or behind the ear; it will draw a bliſter but rarely fails 
ure. 


TREACLE WATER. 


lix treacle, vinegar and brandy, of each equal quanti- 
Je tq and diſtil them. 1 021 | 1 
m Iibis water is very good for ulcers and eroſions in the 
by chi, eſpecially if you diſſolve a little bole armoniac 
wherein. N 1 

des 


Nen 3 Another 


TR 
Another of the Same. 


Take old treacle, two pounds of the roots of elecampa 
cyprus, gentian and tormentil, of each two ounces; of Hf 
conſerve of bugloſs, borage and roſemary, of each tif 
ounces ; ſteep the whole in three quarts of white wine, ale 
a pint and half of ciſtern water, and a quart of diſtill'd ruf 
water. | | 


; Meadow 'TREFOIL. 

The juice of this plant is very good for dimneſs of Md 

eyes, wounds, Sc. The decoction of the plant being dra 

ſtops the whites in women; the ſeed and the flower bei (0 
[gn in water and put into a plaiſter, mollifies imp. 

humes. = | | | 


The TREMOUR or SHAKING in Sine. 


This diſtemper is by, the country people often taken b. 
the ſtaggers, and ſeems to be much the ſame; but ſome de 
count it to be rather an Ague in an Hog, for which they pe 
ſcribe the following remedy, which is accounted ſucceſsfu 
either diſtemper. c e | 

Firſt bleed the hog in the tail. 6 

Boil hyſſop and mallows; both ſtalks and leaves, a hand 
of each in three pints of milk till the decoction has rece! 
the vertue of the herbs; ſtrain the decoction through a fie 
and add to it two ſpoonfuls of madder and ſlic'd liquorice 
anniſeeds of each an ounce, Give this medicine to the 
two mornings ſucceſſively. 1 ps 


TRINITY or Hearts-Eafe. 


A water diſtill'd from the leaves of this plant is excel 
for diſtempers proceeding from cold cauſes ; it is faid, ! E 
if the herb be eaten by thoſe that have a quartan agus 
will cure them. | | | 7 5 

- The leaves being chopt very ſmall, and put into a vial um 
of oil of roſes, and expos'd for ſome days in the fun in . 2 
ſummer time, is good for ſciatica's, gouts, difficulty of 
ing water, ſtone and gravel, being us'd inwardly and 

wardly. e | 


| PR 
To make a TRIPLE. 


Boil a quart of cream, ſet it by till it is almoſt cold, 
ſweeten it, and put it in the baſon you would eat it from, put 
to it two ſpoonfuls of rennet ; let it ſtand till it comes like 
cheeſe 3 you may, if you pleaſe, perfume it; or put orange- 


fower-water into it. 
. A FRICASSEE of Sheep's TROTTERS. 


Firſt cleanſe them very well from the hair, and then waſh 
them in vinegar and water; then take out the bones and boil 
them in ſalt and water, with a little lemon peel, and when 
they are hot give them either of the following ſauces. 

For a white ſauce take white wine, with a little ſalt, a few 
ſweet herbs, ſome whole pepper, a little lemon peel, a bit 
of horſe-radiſh, and a ſhalot. | 

When it is ſtrong enough reliſh'd, then ſtrain it off and 
ake a little of it, and mix it with butter to thicken it; or 
about half a pint of cream, which is better; pour this over 
he trotters with a few capers, and ſerve it up with ſlices of 
„ | ö Rn 


A Brown Fricafſoy of TROTTERS. 


| Dreſs them as before, and when they are fit for ſauce, 
make ſome hogs lard very hot in a pan, and then put in the 
trotters, being well covered with flour; and when they are 
enough pour over them a ſauce made of gravy, claret and 
muſhrooms ; thicken with burnt batter. es 

Serve it up garniſh'd with flices of lemon, pickled barber- 
fies; ſome raſpings of bread ſifted and toaſted before the fire, 


70 Bro! TROUTS. 


Prepare a ragoe with muſhrooms, truffles, fiſh roes and 
Jikes livers fry'd brown; alſo an anchovy and ſome {ſweet 
berbs and a few capers. Lay the trouts a ſoaking for ſome 
time, and afterwards-ſerve them up with lemon juice. | 

2, You may bread them, 8 cut them in pieces, firſt 
leepꝰd in a _m marinade for an hour, that Boy may take 
the whole reliſh ; then broil them over a gentle fire, ſprinkle 
em with lemon juice. | 


N ng Au other 
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TR 
- Another Way to dreſs TROUTS. 


Gut two or three trouts at the gills, ſcrape them, wipe 
them and lay them on a drefler, and paſs a red hot fe 


| ſhovel gently over them; but ſo as not te. touch them, and 
repeat this from time to time; when they have by this 


means been well hardened, lard them with ſmall flips of ba- 
con in rows, then lay thin ſlices of bacon in the bottom of an 
oval ſtew-pan; lay the larded trouts in order upon them, and 
kindle a little fire underneath, and put ſome live coals on the 
top of a cover, to give the fiſh a fine colour; you muſt alſo 
ſtir them ſeveral times leſt they ſhould ſtick to the bottom. 
When they are well coloured take away all the bacon, ſoak 
the trouts in good gravy, with a little wine and an onion ſtuck 
with cloves ; ſtew all gently together, and ſeaſon in the {ame 
pan; when they are almoſt enough, and a little fauce is left, 
put muſhrooms, truffles and all forts of garniture into a little 
gammon eſſence in order to make a well ſeaſoned and ſome- 
what thick ragoc; then dreſs the trouts in a large diſh, ei- 
ther of an oval or round figure; drain off all the fat and 
pour the ragoe round about. You may garniſh the diſh with 


. bottoms, andouillets or ſmall trout collops, larded 


and brdered like thoſe of ſoles. 
TROUT CREAM. 
5 | 


I Procure three or four long baſkets, made in the form of a 


| fiſh, ſweeten two quarts of new milk, and a quart of cream, 


and adding a little orange-flower-watecr, make it as warm as 
milk from the cow; put in alſo two ſpoonfuls of rennet, fiir 
it and cover it cloſe, and when it is come like a cheeſe, wet 
the baſkets and ſet them hollow, lay the cheeſe into them 
without breaking the curd; as it wheys and finks fill them 
up till you have put all in. 7 

when you ſerve it up turn the baſkets on the plates, and 
give them a. knock with your hand, and they will come out 
in the form of a fiſh; Whip the cream and lay about them. 


To pot TROUTS. 


Scale and clean your fiſh very well, waſh them in vinegar 
and ſlit them down the back, putting ſalt and pepper into the 
lit and on the outſides; then lay them in a dith for three 
ours, and after that in an carthen glaz'd pan with oy 


Te 
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as they be very hot quite throug 


TR 


butter upon them; then ſet them in an oven for two hours, if 
the trouts be ot 14 inches long, tying a paper over the pan. 
When they come out of the oven take them out of the li- 
quor and put them in a pot, and as ſoon as they are quite 
cold pour clarified butter over them. | 
' You may, if you pleaſe, bone them, when you ſplit their 
backs. | 5 


To make a TROUT Pye. 


Scale the trouts, cut them, lard them with fleſh of eels; 
ſeaſon with pepper, falt, cloves, nutmeg, a bay leaf and 
ſweet herbs, 2 5 butter; add muſhrooms, artichoke bot- 
toms, capers, oiſters, and the roes of fiſh; make the pye in 
the uſual manner, and when you are a going to ſerve it up 
to table, ſqueeze in ſome lemon juice. | 


20 broil TRUFFLES. 
Let the truffles be freſh, waſh them well and cut off the 


rough coat on the outfide; ſome of them will be as large as 
ones fift, and they are the beſt for this purpoſe ; hut be 
they of any ſize, as ſoon as the coat is cut off, cut them thro? 
a little more than half way, and put pepper and ſalt into the 
opening, and cloſe it again; then wrap up each truffle cloſe 
in wet paper, ard broil them over a gentle fire of wood em- 
bers, till you judge they are 2 which will be as ſoon 
; turn them as there is 
occaſion, that they may be done e emu ene all parts, and then 
ſerve them to the table in a folded napkin. | 


To Stew TRUFFLES in Vine. 


The truffles muſt be peel'd from the rough coat on the 


_ outfide, and well waſh'd; then cut them into ſlices and ſtew 


them in white wine or claret, which you pleaſe, with ſalt, 
pepper, and a bay leaf; or inſtead of that Jamaica pepper, 
and ſerve them up. | 


White wine for this uſe is generally produc'd. 
To Sew TRUFFLES another Way. 


Peel them and waſh them, and cut them intoflices; aſter 
which fry them a little in a ſtew- pan with either butter or 
hogs lard, and a little wheat flour; then take them * and 

| | | | rain 
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drain them, and put them again into a ſtew-pan with gravy 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, tome falt, pepper, and nutmeg 

ated; and when they have ſtew'd a little in this, ſtrain the 
Iiquor and diſh them for the table, garniſh'd with ſlices of 
Jemon. ”: | 

Befides this way they may be us'd in the ſame manner as 
| fowls are ſtew'd or fricaſſy' d, with brown or white ſauces, af. 
ter they have been ſoftened a little by boiling. 


To dry TRUFFLES. 


well and lay them in a diſh, and dry them by degrees in a 
| le oven ; and when they are thoroughly dry, keep them 
in a dry place, and in a covered glaz'd earthen pot. 


Of TUNNING and Keeping ALE, 


ll you have gathered and waſh'd them, drain — 


When the ale or beer has work'd or fermented in an open 
vat, as Jong as is proper, tun it up into {ſeaſoned veſſels, i. e. 
ſuch as have had ale or beer in them before; for if it be put 
up into new caſks, you muſt have made the drink ſtronger 
than ordinary, or it will not keep ſo long, becauſe the caik 
will imbibe the ſpirits, and the reſt will ſoon become flat and 
| his, and not age, is the reaſon why brandy and all di- 
ſtill'd ſpirits after they have ſtood ſome time in a caſk, loſe 
their empyreuma or taſte of the fire or fiery hot tang; for 
the caik abſorbs the more fierce, eager, and tubtile parts of 
the ſpirits, will flick cloſe in the wood; hence the ſpirit be- 
comes mild, the caſk on the other hand ſends forth its parti- 
cles into the liquor, which give it its colour. | 
The caik ſhould not only be ſeaſoned, but ſweet ſcented, in 
order to preſerve the liquo . 
To {weeten the veſſel, it muſt not be ſcalded at one time, 
and waſ\h'd at another with cold water; for ſcalding the veſſel 
does not ſo much waſh away the ſmell of the tilts and grounds 
as it attracts them, and ſtirs up the gummous, reſinous and 
oily parts of the wood in the internal ſurface; and as that finds 
ſomewhat to operate with, it acts, gives a ſudden ferment, and 
ives the liquor the taſte of the caſk. 

It is beſt to tun ale juſt when it comes to a due fermenta- 
tion, and gets a good head; for then it has the moſt ſtrength 
to clear it ſelf in the caſk, and what works over mult be ſup- 

ply d with freſh of the fame brewing ;z/ and what works over 


may 
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may be put into the ſmall beer; or the barm and the elear 
may be paſs'd through Hippecrate's ſleeve. | 

It is an error to tun beer as it cools or begins to come, and 
ſo it is alſo to let it ſtand longer, till it be more ripe, for its 
pirits exhale, it , weakens and becomes unfit for long 


keeping 


When ale or beer is tunn d, carry it while it works in the 
caſk into a good cellar or place proper to preſerve it; for if 


it be ſtirr'd after it has done working, it will be apt to grow 


ſtale, ſour, and become alegar, unleſs it be drawn out into 
another caſk. : | 

A cool cellar under ground is the beſt place to preſerve it 
from light, heat, ſun, weather, thunder and lightening. 

It is proper in cities or great towns, that the cellar be 
backwards from the ſtreet; that the motion and ſhaking of 
the earth by carts, waggons, coaches, Sc. do not cauſe the 
ale to raiſe its mother, which ſpoils its tranſparency and fine- 
neſs, and will be apt to turn 1t ſour. 

Tf ale be tunn'd up into a new or unſeaſoned caſk, it will 
drink in the ſpirit from the mother or dregs, and impoveriſh 
the liquor, and will ever after be flat or vapid, and die or 
ſour ſoon after. e ? 

On the contrary, if new ale be tunn'd up in a caſk out of 


which brandy or wine was lately drawn, the liquor will im- 


bibe the ſpirit from the caſk to 1t ſelf, and be much ſtronger, 
but it will have the flavour of the the brandy or wine. 


TUNNY, is a ſea fiſh, it may be dreſs'd in ſlices or fillets, 


with poor mens ſauce: 


It may alſo be dreſs'd in round ſlices, and ſerv'd up in 
a kind of marinade, which ſee. | 

They may allo be broil'd on a gridiron, being firſt rubb'd 
and ſtrew'd with pepper and falt, and butter, to be eaten 
with orange and burnt butter. | 

They may alſo be bak, d in a pye, firſt chopping the fleſh 


ſmall and putting it into an earthen pan ſeaſon'd with ſalt 


and pepper; you may alſo add muſhrooms or cheſnuts, and 
capers 1 Op” 2 
You may garniſh the diſh with bread and oifters fry'd, and 


ſlices of lemon. i 
| A TUNNY ®ye. 


Cut the tunny into round ſlices, and dreſs it as uſual 
with ' viſters, artichokes and other ſeaſoning ingredients; 


and a ſlice or two of green lemon; bake it in an oven mo- 


deratel y 


mY 
derately hot, and when you ſerve it up, add ſome lemon 
juice, or a little vinegar. | „ 


To dreſs a TURBO T. 


Make a court bouillon with vinegar, white wine, pep- 
per, ſalt, cloves, thyme, onions, lemon and a bay leaf or 
two; adding a little water, and at laſt ſome milk to make it 
very white ; then ſtew the turbot leiſurely in it over a gen- 
tle fire, and garniſh with parſley, lemon ſlices laid upon 
it, and if they be in ſeaſon, with violets, 


Another W ay. 5 


Scale and waſh your tur bot, put it into a large diſh, 
with thin flices of bacon, ſeaſon'd with melted lard, white 
wine, a bunch of ſweet herbs, bay leaves, ſalt, pepper, 
nutmeg, whole cloves, and green lemon, cover it with other 
bards, and bake it in a pot between two fires, or in an oven; 
when you ſerve it up, take away the bards of bacon, dreſs 
the turbot in a diſh, pour upon it a good ragoe of muſh- 
rooms made of the ſaucc, and garniſh with 1lices of lemon. 


To dreſs a TURROT or any Diſp of Fiſh. 


Put the fiſh to be boiled into a pint of vinegar, ſeaſoned 
with falt, pepper, onion, a faggot of thyme, marjoram and 
_ parſley, let it lie in theſe an hour; then put both pickle 
and, iſh into the fiſh-kettle of boiling water; adding a bit 
of horſe-radiſh, cloves, mace, and anchovies. | 

When they are enough, take them out and drain them; 
let the ground of the ſauce be half a pint of the ſcaioned li. 
quor in which they were boil'd, and the ſtrain'd liquor of a 
quart of oiſters, and half a pint of white wine, and the bo- 

y of a large lobſter; adding to them a little more ſpice, a 
large anchovey, or two {mall ones, and alittle lemon peel. 
 'Then ſtrain it, and to this quantity, add a pound and 
2 half of butter ; into one piece of which ftrew as much 
our as will make it of a fit thickneſs. ' e. 
But remember that the oiſters muſt be firſt ſtewed, and 
the tail and claws of the lobſter cut in pieces, and both put 
into the ſauce to heat, when it is ready to be poured on the 


/ 


1 


erik wich 6y'd met, fry party, ficed inen an 
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ſcraped. horſe radiſ 
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25 bon TURBOT, Flounders, Plaiſe, Pike, or Whitings, op 
| a Cod's head. 


Gut and waſh the fiſh clean; ſkewer the tails of jacks or 
pikes in their mouths, ſo that they may lie in a round form, 
then put the fiſh on afiſh plate, and ſo into the kettle, with 
juſt water enough to cover them; put into the water an oni- 
on ſtuck with cloves, whole pepper, mace, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, and ſome horſe-radiſh, and half a lemon. 

When the liquor boils, put in a little vinegar or verjuice; 
and when the fiſh is boil'd enough, ſet it before the fire to 
drain. | 

For the ſauce, if they are boiled ſingly, it may be the ſame 
as for SALMON (vþ:ch ſee,) or elſe it way be melted butter 
and anchovies diſſolved in water over the fire, or ſome ſhrimps; 
or if you can get them ſome {mall crabs | 

Take the inſides of the bodies of the crabs, and thicken the 
ſauce with them. | by 

Or if you have cray fiſh, take the bodiesof them and mix 
with your ſauce, and cut the tails in ſmall bits as big as 
peaſe. 5 


. A TURBOT Pye. 


You may bake a turbot either in a round or oval diſh, 
or in a ſtanding pye after the uſual manner. 1 $8 
Firſt ſcald it, waſh it, cut off the tail, the end of the head 
and gills : Seaſon the pye with ſalt, pepper, cloves, nutmeg, 
young chibbols, ſweet herbs, and muſhrooms, adding ſweet 
butter and cover it with a lid; when 1t is half bak'd, pour in 
a glaſs of white wine. 

And ſerve it up with lemon juice or verjuice. 


TURKEYS. 


Are fowls that at firſt require more trouble to bring up 
than common poultry, being tenderer thanthey are. 
And to rear a few of them, will not turn to any great a- 
count, they being miſcheivous creatures in gardens and corn; 
they being great devourers. . 95 0085 
If a great many be bred, ſo that it may be worth while 
for ſome lad or other perſon to conduct them into fields, or 
places where they may feed upon roots, vermine, herbs and 
wild fruits which are very agreeable food for them ; they 
w 


T 
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will turn to a good account when they are grown to their full 


wth. | 
In the choice of turkies for breeding, chuſe a cock not a- 
bove two years old at moſt, and a large, ftout, prond, ma- 
jeſtical bird; for one that walks deje&ed, will never be a 
good treader ; he ought alſo to be one that 1s of a kind lo- 
ving diſpofition to his chickens. ; 

And as for the hen, ſhe will lay till ſhe be five years old 


andupwards; and if not prevented, ſhe will lay her eggs in 


fecret places, for which reaſon ſhe ſhould be watch'd, be 
brought back to the' hen-houſe, and compell'd to lay there. 


As for their eggs to breed from, and their neſts, they 


are managed like common poultry, Turkey hens, will lay 
a dezen or fifteen eggs, and when they begin to keep to the 
neſt, it is a ſign e a mind ito ft.. 

Fifteen eggs are allowed for their firſt brood, which is 


commonly in March or April, becauſe the cold weather is 


not then over; and eighteen for the ſecond brood, and they 
hatch in 25 days or a month at fartheſt, and during that 
time the eggs ought not to be touched. 

Sitting turkey-hens mult not want food; and becauſe they 
are ſo intent upon hatching their eggs, that though food 
was ſet before them, they would be apt to ſtarve themſelves, 
if they were not obliged to cat. They muſt be lifted gent- 
ly off their eggs, and be {et to eat; and this will give them 
allo an opportunity to employ themſelves, and ſo hearten 
them to go thro' with their work. ? 

When the brood is hatch'd they being tender, the utmoſt 
care is required to keep them from the cold, and therefore 
they ſhould have a warm place to be reared in, till they have 
gotten ſtrength, and then they may have the liberty to go 
up and down the yard, and enjoy the benefit of the ſun, 
' Whoſe heat cheriſhes and ſtrengthens them more than any 
thing ; but great care muſt be taken not to permit them to 
be out in the rain, for nothing will make them take cold and 
kill them ſooner than rain. 


They muſt alſo be handled very gently, preſently after they 


are hatch'd ; and whenever you are oblig'd totake them from - 


their dams, it muſt be done in ſuch a manner as if you did 
not ſtir them, for they are cruſh'd with a very ſmall mo- 
tion, 
They ſhould have meat given them four times a day, for 
they are great devourers, and if they are ſuffered to en- 
dure nw hunger, they will won be ſeized with pining 
that will end in , . | 1 
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At firſt they are to be fed with hard eggs, and theſe * 
chopp'd very ſmall. _ Es | 

Some ule nothing but the yolks of theſe eggs which they 
mix'd with crumbs of white bread ; both thele foods being 
equally good; but they muſt have this about five or ſix 
days. 

8 recommmend curds, or er freſh cheeſe cut into 
ſmall pieces as a proper food for them, and new milk and 
water, is a proper drink for them. : 

When they are fix days old, begin to _ them the leaves 
of nettles chopp'd ſmall with their hard eggs for fix days 
more; and after that time give them no more eggs, but give 
them nettles well chopt and moiſtened with a little bran and 
curds, together with ſome barley meal and black wheat not 
ground ſmall, and to whet their appetite, throw a little mil- 
let or boil'd barley before them. | 

If you perceive them to pine, never ſo little, dip their 
bills in ſome wine, and make them drink a little of it. 

It 1s an excellent . to make them gather ſtrength. 

Turkey hens of the ſame year are very good to breed; 
but thoſe of two years old are the beſt for this purpoſe; for 
they will both lay earlier and hatch their eggs ſooner, and 
will take more care of their young ones. 

When you have ſeveral turkey hens who have laid their 
| eggs, and hatch'd their brood, take the broods of three 
dams and 0 them under the conduct of one hen, and turn 


the two other hens to the cock, in order to have a ſecond 
. bibel, | 
> Some as ſoon as the young of a turkey hen are out of their 
, ſhells, take them all from her, and commit them to the care 
) of another hen that has young ones at the ſame time, and 
„ then put another turkey or common hen's eggs under that hen, 
y which ſhe will alſo hatch as ſhe had done her own ; but if 
0 this be done it will be neceflary to give her a toaſt in ſome 
d erh with ſome barley or oats, which muſt be her common 

ood. PASTOR 
y In this manner may a yard be ſupply'd with all forts of 
m © poultry, for hens eggs may not be only hatch'd under a hen 
id turkey; but alſo duck eggs, of which the cuſtom is to put 
o- 21 under her. 5 


If you put half of the one, and half of the other, the hens 
or eggs muſt not be put under her till eight days after the o- 
n- ther ; becauſe the chickens are hatch'd in 21 days, where in 


vg he ducklings require 28, | 


When 


T U 


When the young turkeys are able to ſhift for themſelves 
without their dams, to ſpare the food at home, ſend them out 
into the field, under the care of ſome poor, careful boy (who 
will not leave them) and that carly in the morning as ſoon 
as the ſun riſes, order him to drive them ſometimes one 
way, and ſometimes another, that ſo they may find variety of 
food, which will make them grow up the ſooner. 

About ten in the morning, let them be brought back a- 
gain, and ſend them back again into the fields to feed in the 
afternoon, and bring them home again in the evening, and 
then give-them ſome corn, and put them up into their Cook 

They ought to be houſed at night, tho' they love to rooſt 
upon trees and other high places, becauſe the dew is very 


injurious to them. 
As for the Infirmities of TURKEYS. 


'Thoſe that are at liberty, are generally ſuch good phy- 
ficians to themſelves, that they will ſcarce ever trouble the 
owner; but if they are coop' js it 1s otherwiſe ; but the 

or 


cure is much the {ame as in and other poultry. 
- Sometimes their wings will be diſordered, in which caſe 


the quiills that are diſordered are to be pulled out, becauſe 
they ave ſwell'd, and at the fame give them a crumb of 
wheat bread itceped in wine, and give them forge water 
to drin xk. | 

If they have a bladder under their tongue or rump; theſe 
muſt be prick'd with a pin. | 

And. if their heads ſwell'd, waſh them with forge water, 
and examine them carefully every day, for if this diſtem- 
per be neglected, they will die of it in 2 days time. 

Orvietan, is a very good remedy for them, and the herb 
called little maiden hair. 

It is a general rule if any of them are ſick, to ſeparate them 
from the reſt, and to keep them apart for three or four days 
and till they come to feed heartily. 1 

When they are young and under the age of two months, 
they nauſt not be expoſed to the too great heat of the ſun, for 
that wall kill them; they muſt have drink often and in 4 
clean place; and you muſt give them the beſt water. 


The beſt Way to fatten TURKEYS. 


Gi· re them ſodden barley, and ſodden oats for the firſt fort- 
night, cram them as they do capons, and they will grow ve. 
ty fat. To 


e- 


＋ 
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To roaſt a TURKEY. 


Firſt lard it with fine fat bacon on the breaſt, ſtrew it with 
crumbs of bread. But fill the neck where the crop came out, 
with the following farce. | 

Take grated bread, ſalt, ſpice, buttered eggs, and ſome 
ſweet herbs powdered, mix theſe all well together, and 
bind them with the yolk of a raw egg, or you may boil and 
chop the liver of a fowl {mall and put into it. | 

For the ſauce, let that be gravy, a bunch of ſweet herbs; 
ſome lemon peel, whole pepper and all ſpice, boil'd together 
and ſtrain'd, and a ſhalot or two. 


Jo ul a TURKEY vit Oiſter Sauce. 


Having firſt waſh'd ebe oiſters clean in their own liquor, 
{rain out the liquor into a clean {auce-pan ; then put in the 
oifters with a faggot of ſweet herbs an onion, ſome whole 
pepper, mace, and a little lemon peel ; then if the oiſters 
be large, take 15 of them; if ſmall more, with a little 
rated bread, double the quantity of beef ſuer ſhred fine, 
two anchovies, the yolks of four eggs, 4 {mall onion finely 
ſhred, falt, pepper, nutmeg, thyme and winter ſavory, all 
ſhred very fine; which mix with the yolk of a new laid egg; 
tuff the turkey. under the ſkin on the breaſt with theſe. 

While it is a boiling, ſet your oiſters ſtewing over a gen- 
tle fire, and when they are near enough, take them out 
and put in -a quarter of a pint of white wine, and half a 
pint of ſtrong gravy, with an anchovy, herbs and ſpice, firſt 
boiled and 3 ſtrain'd clean out of the gravy; when all 
theſe have boil'd together, put in as much butter as will 
thicken it very well, near a ape to a quart of oiſters: If 
it prove ſo thin as to part, then put a little flour in a bit of 
butter and put in the oiſters again, with the juice of a le- 
mon, and ſome ſhred parſley, to make it look green; pour 
this over the turkey, and garniſh with oiſters and lemon. 

After the ſame manner may any fowl be dreſs'd. 


To farce, a TURKEY. 


Take chibbols, ſweet herbs, and raw bacon; chop them 
mall, and ſeaſon them with ſalt and white pepper. 

Truſs the turkey without blanching, take the ſkin off the 
breaſt, and put this ſtuffing beween the {kin and the breaſt; 
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minuteſt obſtructions, and is {aid to have cured ob 


that it may be in all places alike ; then rol 
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and a little of it into the body; then ſpit and roaſt it, and 
when it is enough dreſs it in a diſh, and put upon it a good 
ragoe of a ſweet-bread of veal, muſhroom, ſalt, Pepper 
and a bunch of ſweet herbs ; thicken the whole with fryd 
flour and boil it well, and ſerve it up hot. 


TURNEP WATER. 


Take either garden or wild turneps, or ſome of the one and 
ſome of the other, the ſeed of annis, ſmallage and parſley 
roots, Infuſe all in white wine or vinegar, and diſtil them, 


'The water is good for the gravel. 


VALERIAN. 


THE wild valerian is recommended as a great ſtrengthener 
of theoptick nerves, and a reſtorer ofdecayed fight ; and 
is very exellent in hyſterick afflictions, eſpecially where 
thoſe of the ferid kind are, and where the ſpirits are too im- 
petuous in their motions ſo as to occaſion convulſions; being 
aſſiſted with camphire, and ſome other things of the like 
nature, which are very powerful in breaking _— the 


nate 


20 COLLAR VEAL, 


Take out the bone of the fillet of a fat leg of veal 
and cut the fat into ſlices to be roll'd up in the col- 
lar here and there between the lean ; ſeaſon with falt, 
pepper, cloves and mace, and ſome lemon and thyme ſhred 
very ſmall ; let the ſlices of fat and ſeaſoning be ſtrewed, ſo 

Jat 11 II. . [ It up and tie it 
very tight, and boil it tender in half white wine, and half 
water, ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpice ; when it is enough, new 
roll it, and keep it in that pickle, | 


Ti 
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20 COLLAR a BREAST of VEAL, 


Bone the breaſt, and ſeaſon it with alt, pepper, grated 


nutmeg and mace ; thyme and ſweet marjoram, and ſuet 
ſhred ſmall, crums of bread, and a few oiſters; let all theſe 
be pounded in a mortar to mix them together, and ſtrew 
them thick over the veal ; then roll it up into a collar, and 
ſew it up tight in a cloth, and boll it three hours. 

The ſauce may be the ſame as for a white fricafly thickened 
with cream, and yolks of eggs; having firſt boiled the bones to 
make good gravey; cut the {wecet-bread into neat bits. Save 
ſome of the ſtuffing to make forc'd meat, and add to it juice 
of ſpinage to give it a colour, and the yolks of eggs to make 


it roll right; either to fry or boil for garniſh in the ſame ſauce 
with the ſweet-bread. | 


20 make STOVE VEAL. 


Take a fillet of veal of a cow calf, cut away an inch of 
the middle bone on cach fide ; that the fillet may lie flat 
in the ſtew-pan ; cut off the udder, and cut it into long ſlices, 
and roll them in ſeaſoning made of ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, 
and ſweet herbs ſhred fine. | | 

Make holes through the fillet, and ſtick in theſe ſeaſoned 
pieces of fat udder as thick as you can, till you have put 
Ig all in; then put butter in a pan, and put in the 

et. 


Set them over a ſlack fire, turning and ſhaking it now and 


then ; ſcum off the fat, and put in an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, and ſqueeze in a lemon pared and cut in half; con- 
tinue to ſhake it. | 

This will take up five hours in ſtoving, if your fire be 
gentle as it ought to be ; when 1t has been in four hours, 
put in a full pint of ſtrong broth. And when the meat 1s 
almoſt * ready; ftew a pint of oiſters, and a pint of muſh- 
rooms in a little broth, and two ſpoonfuls of capers. 

Scum the fat clean off again before you uſe the liquor, 
thicken this with flour, and pour it into the diſh to the 
meat. | 


To ſtew VEAL with white Sauce. 


Cut thick ſlices of the lean of a leg of veal, and ſtew 
them in water and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, nutmeg, 
and a blade or two of mace. 
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When they are near enough with the gravy in them; 
put to the liquor they were ſtew'd in, a glaſs or two cf 
white wine, and a little orange or lemon juice, and a little 
muſhroom gravy, or liquor of ſtew'd muſhrooms, 

Then having ready muſhroom, buttons, ſtewed white in 


their own liquor and ſpice, with a bay leaf, ſtrain the liquor, 


and put {ome of it in the ſauce, and when it is hot, put to 
it jome thick cream with the muſhrooms. | 
Garniſh with ſlices of lemon, and ſerve it hot, 


VEAL CUTLETS. 


Cut ſlices off a leg of veal ; beat them with a rolling pin, 
lay them ſingle in a diſh, grate over them nutmeg, and ſtrew 
falt on them; lard ſome of them with bacon, and pour over 
the yolks of eggs well beaten ; making them all moiſt with 
the eggs; then try them of a fine colour 1n clarity'd butter. 

When they are fry'd, put into the pan gravy, and the pieces 
of lemon with butter and flour ſhook in it; toſs up all till 
it is thick, and pour it on the cutlets. 

Garniſh with forc'd meat balls and bits of bacon fry'd. 

If the leg be of a cow calf, fill the udder and fat with the 
forc'd meat, and roaſt it nicely to be laid in the middle. 

Make the gravy for the ſauce of the bones and ſkins not o- 
therwiſe us'd with a bit of beef, ſweet herbs, ſpice and white 
wine to make it look pale. 


Dr. Chiconeau's new Method of curing the VENEREAL 


DISEASE. 


The doQor according as he finds the patient's caſe to be, 
orders a little blood to be taken away, ſometimes a gentle 
urge or two to be taken; but always makes the patient 
57 five or ſix times, and always an hour cach time; after 
which the whole operation conſiſts in nothing more than 
rubbing his fect, legs, and arms tour five or fix times as the 
caſe requires, with a Mercurial ointment in ſuch quantities, 
and at ſuch proper intervals of time, that no high ſalivation 
may be raiſed thereby : ſome times indeed but not always, 
a gentle moderate ſpitting will enſue, nor is it poſſible in 
ſonie conſtitutions to prevent it; but then it is never carried 
high, nor encouraged ; nor is it either troubleſome or dange- 
rous- | 


ber, ard obſerve a regular diet, and all he will ſuffer, 15 
| e 


The patient during the time of cure muſt keep his cham- 


V E 


be a little feveriſh heat and reſtleſneſs, ſometimes for a 
day or two, when the operation is at the height, 

After this manner without any further trouble does Dr. 
Chiconeau cure the moſt inveterate poxes with all its ſym- 
toms and attendants ; of which there are many now in Ton- 
don; and as it is faid ſome hundreds that can from their own 
experience, teſtify the excellency and efficacy of it. 

This method is call'd the Montpelier method, and ſome- 
times the new French method; and is attended with very 
little pain, and no danger at all. 


To make a WENISON PAST V. 
To eight pounds of the fineſt flour, allow four pounds of 


butter, and the yolks of ſeven and the whites of tour eggs; 
put in one pound of butter with the eggs and water into the 
middle of the flour, wet it pretty ſtiff, then roll it out and 
work in the remainder of the butter by ſticking it on in bits, 
and ſhaking on flour, and ſo procecd ſticking on more till 
the whole is taken up. ont e 

This is fat enough for all meat paſties; but if you make 
your paſte for fruit tarts, the cruſt of which is to be very 
thin; you muſt allow full three quarters of a pound of but- 
ter and one egg to every pound of flour. 


To ſeaſon the Paſiy. 


If it be the fide of a large buck, you may take off a ſine neck 
for roaſting ; and the reit being bon'd and ikinn'd, will make 
as large a paſty as the whole fide of a doe; but if you bake 
the whole ſide of the buck, uſe an ounce and a quarter of 
beaten pepper; and rather more ſalt than twice the bigneſs' 
of the pepper laid on an heap; rub the meat all over with 
theſe, and lay the meat of an equal thickneſs into a very 
large ſoup diſh : for the ſtewing it in its own gravy is a great 
e upon the old faſhioned way of a bottom cruſt, 
and ſhred ſuet upon that to make it moiſt. | 

This quantity of meat will require three pounds, or three 
and a half of butter to lay over it; except the veniſon be 
very fat. | ö 

Put a roll of paſte quite round the meat, that it ma 
ſerre for udding cruſt, and to faſten the lid to it, which 
make thick, and wet the inſide of the roll that it may cloſe 
well; make a hole at the top and put in a quarter of a ra 
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the whites of eggs, and bake it for three or four hours; 


VE 
of Water, juſt as it goes into the oven. It will require ful 
fix hours baking. | | | 

Put the bones and ſkins in a pan, with juſt water enough 


to cover them, and bake them when you bake the paſty. 
leſt the paſty ſhould want liquor. | 


Another: Way. 


Take fix pounds of Cambridge potted butter (ſalted) and 
rub it into a peck of flour; but rub it not in too ſmall, then 
make it into a paſte with water; then having buttercd your 
_ well, and roll'd your paſte out thick, lay it in the pan, 

caving only enough for the lid. If you uſe unſalted but- 
ter, you muſt put falt in your paſte. "4 . 
Then having a fide of veniſon, take off the ſkin as cloſe as 


can be, and bone the veniſon, taking them all clean out, 


then cut it lengthways, and croſs again to make four pieces 
of it, then ſeaſon them well with falt and pepper; lay ſome 
falt and pepper at the bottom of the paſty, and alſo ſome 
pieces of butter; then lay in your pieces of veniſon, placing 
the fat at each corner, then lay pieces of butter over it and 
cloſe the paſty. _ n N | 

When it is going into the oven pour in a quart of water, 
{ct it in a hot oven, and let it ſtand eight hours. 

And having put the bones and ſkin into another pan well 
Jeaſon'd with falt and pepper, into water enough to cover 
them, ſet it into the fame oven, and when the paſty is drawn, 
pour off what you think proper for the clear liquor and put 
into the paſty. "Ys | | 

Serve it up hot; it is properly a fide-board diſh, and the 
carver ought always to take the ſervices of the paſty from 


the corners, where the fat is to do honour to the owner of the 


park. 
Another. 


Firſt mortify or marinate the veniſon fleſh, then lard it 
with thick ſlips of bacon ; ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, cloves 
and nutmeg beaten and mix'd together. : 

Then make a brown paſte with rice flour (zhat being 
more proper to. preſerve the meat, and more profitable) 
adding ſome ſalt and a little butter; then dreſs the paſty 
with pounded lard, thin ſlices of bacon, bay leaves and the 
abovementioned ſeaſoning ingredients, waſh it over Wit 


you 
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VE 
you muft make a hole in it leſt it ſhould burſt or the li- 


quor run out; but when it is drawn out of the oven, the hole 


may be ſtopp'd, and the paſty be ſet on a pye plate. 


VERTIGO, is a dizzineſs or ſwimming in the head. 

The remedies are: Take prepar'd coriander ſeed, nut- 
meg, miſletoe of the oak, and galan al, of each two ounces ; 
long pepper, ginger, tormentil and roſemary, of each one 
ounce ; reduce all into powder, and take two drams morn- 
ning and evening. 1 

VERVAIN is a plant of an inciſive quality, and is made 4 
uſe of in the wind cholick. | TI". "F361 [7 

It is alſo good for diffolving the ftone in the kidnics, and 4 
increaſing nurſes milk. . 4 

It is alſo a good remedy in diſeaſes of the eyes, the head- - 
ache and tooth-ache; for ulcers in the mouth, and eſpecially | 
for cutaneous diſtempers, as the itch, ſcurf, ſcald heads and 


* 


St, Ant hony's fire. | 1 

If the plant be bruiſed and laid to the fide, it will give T% 
caſe in the. pleuriſey. And the juice of it newly ſqueez'd, 4 
b purgative. The doſe may be from three to fix ounces, * 


VINEGAR, is of two forts the red and the white, the Th 
firſt is made of red wine' and the white 1s made of white * 
wine, | 8 | 165 
Take decay'd wine and boil it, take off all the ſcum that 
nſes in the boiling, and keep it on the fire till two thirds are 
conſumed ; then put it into a caſk in which vinegar has been 
before, and add ſome chervil to it; ſtop the veſſel fo cloſe 
that no air will come to it, and in a ſhort time it will become 
zood ſtrong vinegar. © 10 | 


To make VINEGAR of Cyder. 


Vinegar may be made of the meaneſt cyder; for which 
purpoſe the cyder muſt be drawn off as fine as may be into 
another veſſel, and a ſmall quantity of the muit or pouz of 
apples muſt be added thereto, and let it be ſet in the ſun for 
2 week or nine days, at the end of which you may draw it 
off: Now if you do this, your caſk of muſt or pouz muſt be 
kept in a dr place, till there is occaſion to uſe it, and you 
müſt not uſe any of it that is muſty or mouldy. 
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To make ſtrong VINEGAR in a fbort Time. 


Put into what vinegar you have by you ſome pieces of 
eee bread, and in two days time it will be ſtrong 
enough. | N 6 

| Some affirm, that if you put ſome ſalt mixt with pepper 
into wine, it will preſently grow ſour, and ſtill the more, if 
you plunge into the veſſel once or twice a piece of hot ſtecl, 
horſe-radiſh, green medlars, cornil-berries or plums. 


Zo make? VINEGAR ſtrong. 

1 22 1 4, . N r 5 18 

Put in the leaves of couch graſs, Alicant or frail raiſins, 
the roots of brambles, burnt nuts, hot crab - ſhell, and it will 
effect it. „ elbe 


The common Way of making VINEGAR. 


* 


Brew a middling ſort of beer, hopping it well, and when 
it has work'd well and grown fine, put in ſome rape or huſk 
of grapes; maſh them together in a tub, and when the rape 
has ſettled, draw off the liquid part; put it into a caſk and 
ſet it in the ſun as hot as may be, the bung being only cover- 
ed with a tile or ſlate ſtone, and in about a month or five 


* 


weeks it will be excellent vinegar. 
Another very good Way. 


To a gallon of ſpring water put three pounds of Malaga 
raiſins into a jar, and al pi them ſo that they may have the 
hotteſt lun from May to Michaelmaſs: then preſs out the li- 
quor, and put it up in a very ſtrong iron hoop'd caſk, that it 
may not burſt; and though it will appear very thick and 
muddy when newly preſs'd, it will refine in the veſſel, and 


be as clear as wane. 


Let it ſtand after it has be 


it will be excellent vinegar. 1 4! 
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The country people make yinegar of home brew'd ale, 
by ſetting it into the ſun till it ſours, and then they call it 
alegar, but this 1s not ſo good as that which is made of wine. 
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VINE WATER. 


Take the water or juice that diſtils from vines when they 
are pruned in the ſpring of the year, and diſtil it with the 
ſame quantity of honey. 

This water is good for curing blood-ſhot eyes; and alſo 
for the itch. „ ee l T5 

= vine-water without diſtilling, will have the ſame 
effect. 


VIOLETS are of 2 laxative quality, and are us'd medi- 
cinally in ſyrups, juleps, conſerves, oils, Oc. : 
They are good in all ſorts of inflammations, and in burn- 


ing fevers; it eaſes in hot pains; purges melancholy; re- 


lieves the diſorders in the head, breaſt and throat; 3 or 4 
{poenfuls of laxative ſyrup of violets, is good to allay fevers, 
looſen the body, ſtrengthen the heart, eaſes pains in the 
fide; and is good for all diſtempers, which proceed from 
too much hear. | be. ty 75 
The yellow part that is in the midſt of the violet, bein 
boil'd in water and drank, is a ſovereign remedy * 
the falling ſickneſs and quinſey. i 
. N drams of the powder of violets, gently purges the 
body. 551; todos tt <1 | 3 
The flowers of March violets being apply'd to the head, 
eaſes the head- ache, and promotes reſt, 


Eo make @ Conſerve of VIOLETS. 
Take half a pound of the flowers of violets' well pick'd, 


pound them in a mortar, wetting them with boiling water 
as you pound them ; then ftrain them through a fieve or 
linnen cloth; to theſe allow four pounds of — ſugar; 
boil it well and when you have 4 — it off the fire, ſtir it 
with a ſpoon round about the ſkillet, then throw the pound- 
ed violet flowers into the ſugar; ſtir them well and put 
them into moulds, and manage them as orange flowers, 


VIPER-GRASS, is an herb fovereign againſt the palpita- 


tion of the carth, faintneſs, and obſtruction of the bowels. 
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Fill a large bottle or caſk with morello cherries, and to 
each quart allow an ounce: of loaf ſugar, and fill up the bow? 
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tle or veſſel with brandy ; ſtop it up, and ſet it in a cool cel 
lar for two months; then pour off the liquor and bottle it. 


VITIOUS: Practices in brewing Malt Liquors. 


Some keepers of publick houſes put lime in their alc, 
which fills it with fiery particles ind alkalous ſalts, which 
cauſe a great thirſt in thoſe that drink it, cauſing them to 
drink more, oftener and longer than otherwiſe they would. 
If thoſe perſons who frequently drink this limed ale hap- 
pen to have the ſaline parts of their blood too naked or vola- 
tile, or their juices too much diſſolved; or if an alkalious 
acrimony prevail in it, ſuch drink muſt unavoidably be fatal 
to them. red l Tn Tn. e 
Some again put Coculus Indiæ (a ſort of berry uſed for 
intoxicating fiſh) into their wort, boiling it with the hops. 
Which is of a narcotick and poiſonous quality, will have a 
dreadful effect upon the brain, ſtupify the head and ſenſes, 
rarefy the blood, diſtend and relax the ſolids, and is neceſ- 
farily very hurtful to perſons of a lax and weak habit. 
Others again boil broom in their wort, this is more harm- 
leſs than the foregoing ; becaufe tho? it may cauſe the head- 
ache and fuddle, yet being a great diuretick, it waſhey away 
ſandy, gravelly, mucous and ſerous matter from the body. 


For an ULCER, an excellent Balm or Balſam. 


Take roch allum, vitriol and verdegreaſe, dry of each an 
equal quantity, beat and pound them in a mortar; put a 
quart of linſeed oil into a glaſs bottle, and put to it a quarter 
of an ounce of the calcin'd ingredients rediic'd to a very fine 
powder; ſtop the bottle, * expoſe it to the ſun, or 2 it 
into ſand or horſe - dung, till it becomes as red as bloo 


This balm is ſovereignly good for Ulters, Cankers, Ring- 


worms, Itch and Nounds. = 
An UMBLE PYE: -. 


Boil the umbles of a deer till th . ſet 

them by till they are cold, and chop them as ſmall as meat 
tor minc'd pyes, and ſhred to them as much beef ſuet, ſix 
large apples, and half a pound of currants, as much ſugar; 
ſeatoning with ſalt, 3 cloves and nutmegs, according 
to your palate; mix al 


them into the paſte, pour in half a pint of ſack, the juice of 
al one 


well together, and when you put 
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ene orange and two lemons, then cloſe the pye, bake it, and 
ſerve it hot to table. 


Zo recover a loſs VOICE. 


r. Take a drams of crabs eyes, for three days ſueceſſively. 

2. Or you may take ſome balm of ſulphur. Or, 

z. Drink the decoction of the herb Huellin, which is the 
moft excellent of all remedies. _ | 

4. A decoction of Aretimon, with raiſins of the ſun, 


| VOMITING, Remedies to ſtop it. 


Boil a new laid egg moderately in the ſhell in boiling wa- 
ter, and with it mix about the bigneſs of a bean of good trea- 
cle, and let the patient take it. | | 

2. Boil four ounces of roſe-water, with three ounces of 
ſugar, till the ſugar is diſſolv'd ; then take an ounce of. Ve- 
nice turpentine, waſh it well, and ſeveral times in this water, 
and make pills of it of the ſize of peas, of which give the 
patient from four to ten, or a dozen of them, according to 
the ſtubborneſs more or leſs of the diſtemper. 15 

3. Make a decoction of barley, and take a glaſs of it. 

4. If the patient cannot take in liquid remedies, give him 
2 dram of waſh'd aloes, and the water or juice of pale roſes. 

5. Boil the pulp of a quince in vinegar, to the conſiſtence 
of a pulp, then add to the quantity of half a pound, half an 
ounce of the powder of cyprus root, or of orange peel, of 
which let the patient take the quantity of a nut, morning 
and evening, 

6. Take a dram of the ſalt of wormwood, and a ſpoonful 
of lemon mixt well together. 0 

7. If the vomiting proceeds from groſs and viſcous hu- 
mours flicking to the ſtomach ; let the patient take the de- 
coction of radiſh, mixt with a little hony and vinegar. ;. and 
let him purge with double catholicon, diflolv'd in water, el- 
ther of agrimony, plantane, knot- graſs or roſes; and let this 


| purge be repeated till he finds relief. 


the vomiting proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of the 
Menſes, either in women or maids, bleeding in the foot only 
will ſtop it; and the common practice is to take away nine 
ounces of blood at fix a clock in the morning, and two 
ounces at one in the afternoon, and an ounce and à half at 
nine at night, all from the ſame foot, and through the ſame 
orifice, This is recommended as an infallible remedy. uy 
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If the vomiting proceeds from the matrix, pound worm:- 
wood and penny-royal, with oil and vinegar ; and often rub 
the infide of the noſe with it. The ſeed of ſmallage will have 
the fame effect; it will ſtop the vomiting, and cauſe the 
patient to ſweat. | 
If the vomiting proceeds from a bilious humour, make us 
of warm water, with three or four ſpoonfuls of the juice of 


ſorrel; or elſe take two ounces of emetick wine. 
For the Retention of URINE. 


1. Roaſt a large lemon under hot coals, and when it is 
enough; apply it hot as near as you can without burning, 
againſt the bladder, and keep it- on 'with a napkin or ban- 
dage, and it will ſoon cauſe him to make water. 

2. Dip a napkin or other linnen cloth in ſpirit of wine, and 
apply it to the bottom of the belly, and it will do much 
ood. | 
5 3. Take a handful of the plant call'd Herniaria, waſh it 
and dry it between two linnen cloths; then put it into a new 
glaz d pot, and pour a quart of white wine to it, and boil it 
till it comes to a pint, and give a glaſs of it to the per- 


ſon afflicted with the ſtoppage of urine, and he will find 


much benefit by it. | 
44. A water diſtill'd from the bark of the root of reſt-har- 


row, firſt ſteep'd in malmſey wine, is by ſome recommended 
for this purpoſe. ibs a | 


USQUEBAUGH. 


Take proof ſpirits ſix quarts, water three quarts; cinna- 
mon, cloves and nutmegs, of each a quarter of an ounce; 
anniſeeds, carraways and coriander ſeeds, of each half an 
ounce; liquorice ſliced, one ounce; macerate and diſtil, 
hanging a quarter of an ounce of faffron teaz'd, at one end 
of the worm; which frequently expreſs or ſqueeze out, till 
you have got out all its tincture; ſweeten with a pound of 


fine ſugar. 
50 Green USQUEBAUGH. 


To a gallon of French brandy, put of ſweet fennel ſeeds 
and annifeeds, each an ounce ; of coriander ſeeds two drams. 
Let theſe infule for nine days; then mix one dram of the 


ſpirit of. ſaffron, diſtill'd from the ſpirit of wine with the reſt 


for 
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for nine days; and having during that time infus'd ſome ſlic'd 
liquorice in ſpirit of wine, and one pound of raiſins of the 


fn, filtre it; then to a gallon of the liquor pur a quart of 


good white wine; and having mix'd all together, colour it 
with the juice of ſpinach boil'd ; having ſet it to be cold be- 
fore you put it in. Toa gallon of this put a pound of white 
ſugar-candy, finely powdered. | 


King W1iLtam's Receipt for Iriſo USQUEBAUGH. 


To every gallon of brandy put an ounce of liquorice flic'd ; 
of ſweet fennel ſeeds and anniſeeds, of each the fame quan- 
tity; four ounces of figs ſplit, and a pound of raiſins of the 
ſun, ſplit and fton'd; and two drams of coriander ſeed. 

Let theſe infuſe about eight or nine days; then pour the 
clear liquor off, and add halt an ounce of ſaffron in a bag for 
a day or two, and when you take that out, put in a dram of 
muſk. 

If this ſeems to be too high a cordial for the ſtomach, re- 
duce it to the temper you would have it, by putting more 
brandy to 1t. | 


ROYAL USQUEBAUGH. 


Take good proof ſpirits fix quarts, water three quarts 
cloves, cubebs and mace, of each a little more than a dram 
and a half; of nuts, five drams ; cinnamon, coriander feeds, 
and ginger, of each three drams ; infuſe theſe all night, and 
the next day diſtil, hanging Engliſh ſaffron toz'd, ſo as to 
be looſe from being matted (ty'd in a linnen rag) for the 
ſpirit to run thro}, to take its tincture. | 

Then prepare the following ingredients. 

Ston'd raiſins nine ounces; dates {lic'd fix ounces; liquo- 


rice four ounces and a halt; ſpring water, three pints: Set 


theſe in a warm oven to macerate, or elſe upon warm aſhes, 
till all the vertue be extracted from them; then add a pound 
and a quarter of fine Lisbon ſugar, which when it is diffolv'd 
therein, and perfectly cold, put this to the diſtillation, and 
{ct it in an open headed veſſel, with a cock in it, till it be- 
comes fine. 


— 


Dye Same by Digeſtion. 


Take raifins ſtoned two pound; figs ſlicd half a pound; 
cloves and mace, of each half an ounce; cinnamon, two 
ounces 
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ounces and a half; nuts one ounce; ſaffron, half an ounce, 
liquorice, three ounces ſlic'd: Bruiſe the ſpices, Sc. and toze 
the ſaffron to pieces; put them to a gallon of the beſt bran. 
dy, and let them infuſe for a week or eight days, till the 


Whole vertue be extracted; then filter it, and add to it 2 


quart of canary, and half a dram of eſſence o 
and fix leaves of gold, broken in pieces. 


For a fallen and inflamed UVULA, or Palate of the 
Mouth, near the Pipes of the Noſtrils. 


f ambergreaſc; 


Bruiſe houſleek, and ſteep a linnen cloth in the juice of 
it, which apply round the throat, dipping it again as often 
as it is dry in the ſaid juice. 

It is affirm'd, that a perſon who was at the point of death, 
has been cur'd by 1t in 12 hours time ; though he had been 
given over both by phyſicians and ſurgeons. 

If you cannot conveniently have houſleck, you may uſe 
fenugreek, the decoction of plantane, ruſh-leaves, and a 
little roſe hony; as well to apply outwardly with a linnen 
cloth, as to make a gargariſm of. 8 
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. is a ſort of paſtry work. Mix the quantity 
of flour you deſign to uſe with new cream in the 
evening, and the next day temper it well, and clear it from 
the lumps; then add powder ſugar, ſomething more in quan- 
tity than the flour, mixing all well together with a ſpoon; 
then add more cream, with a little orange-flower-water, til 
the whole maſs is become near as thick as milk, ſtirring all 
well together. | | | 
In the mean time let the wafer iron be heated and rubb'd 
on both ſides from time to time with freſh butter, put into 
a corner of a napkin; then put the why wap batter into the 
iron, not exceeding a ſpoonful and an half for every wafcr, 


which will be rendred by ſo much the more delicious, if the 
water iron be preſs'd a little. 
Then lay the wafer iron on the fire, that when the wafer 
is bak d on one fide, it may be turn'd on the other. 
If you would know whether a water is bak'd enough, open 
the iron a little and gently, and ſee if the wafer be come tl 
a good colour. And 
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| And if it be, take it out of the iron that very inſtant with 

2 knife, rolling it a little round the ſame. 

Then ſpread the wafer hot upon a wooden roller, made 
for that purpoſe, in order to give them their due ſhape, 
and ſet them in the ſtove as they are finiſhed, that they 

may be kept very dry. 


Zo make DUTCH WAFERS. 


Beat eight eggs very well, then take two ſpoonfuls of fine 
ſugar, two nutmegs grated, a quart of cream, two pound of 
c I flour, and two pound of butter melted, five or fix ſpoonfuls 
f of roſe water, and four ſpoonfuls of yeaſt; mix all well to- 
gether, and bake them in wafer tongues on the fire; for 
ch ſauce, take grated cinnamon, ſack and melted butter, ſweet- 
en it to your taſte. 


en 

if BROWN WAFERS. 

11 To half a pint of milk and the like quantity of cream, add 

nen half a pound of brown ſugar; melt and ſtrain it through a 
ſieve; take as much flour as will make. one half of the milk 
and cream very ſtiff; then put in the other half, keep ſtir- 
ring it continually, that it may not run into lumps; then add 
a couple of eggs well beaten, a little ſack, ſome mace ſhred 
mall, and two or three beaten cloves. Bake it in irons. 

atity WAKE ROBIN, or CALF's FOOT. 

the | ; ; - 

The root of this plant is purgative and penetrating 3 a a 
rom powder made of it is us'd in aſthma's, een and melan- 
dan cholick humours. 

% The doſe is from half a ſcruple to a dram. 
gay WALNUTS. 


bb The Jac of the outward rind of walnuts is an excellent 
wo gargle for a ſore throat. ; 
8 c ' The diſtillation of the leaves with honey and urine, will 
c 5 make hair grow on bald heads. | | 

mY The kernel rubb'd on any crack or chink of a leaking veſ- 


{], will top it better than either clay, pitch or wax. 


WA 
To pickle WALNUTS.” 


Waſh them and put them into a kettle, ſcald them, then 
rub off the outer ſkin with a piece of flannel, and let then 
lie till they are quite cold, then throw them into cold water 
and falt, and having lain in it 24 hours, ſhift them, repeat- 
ing this for 12 or 14 days; then dry them, and put them 
into a glaz d earthen veſſel, layer upon layer; interſperſe 
with ſpice, whole muſtard ſeed, horſe-radiſh ſlic'd, ſhalots, 
and three or four cloves of garlick ; or if you think that too 
ſtrong, as many cloves of ſhalot. This continue till the pot 
is full; then fill up the pot, or ſo much as will cover them, 
with boiling hot vinegar, and then cover the pot cloſe; the 
next day pour oft the vinegar from them, without diſturbing 
or diſplacing the walnuts and ſpices, Ec. and boiling it again 
pour it upon them as before; ſtop them up cloſe, and ft 
them by for uſe. | 

They may be caten in three weeks or a month, and not 
ſooner, will grow better and better, by being kept a few 
months. | 
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Another Way. 
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Take French walnuts in uly, before the ſhell is grown 
hard, juſt give them a ſcald that the firſt ſkin may rub 
off; then put them into water and ſalt for nine or 10 days 
ſhifting them every other day; keeping them cloſe covered 
_ the air; then dry them, and prepare the pickle as fol- I 8: 
ows. 

For half a hundred of large nuts, take two quarts of white MW » 
wine vinegar, long pepper, black pepper and ginger, of each MW *3 
half an ounce; cloves, mace, and nutmegs, of each a quar- m 
ter of an ounce; pound the ſpice, and with it a ſpoonful of c 
muſtard ſeed; ſtrew this between every layer of walnuts, and | 
pour the liquor boiling hot upon them, three or four times or 
oftener, if you find occaſion. Take care to keep them cloſe 
ſtopp'd. I. | 


WALNUTS, to Preſerve. 


Take them when they are come to their full growth, but 
before the wood is form'd, which is uſually about the begin- 
ning of July; and if you would have them white, then parc 
them neatly till the white appears, and then throw them into 


water; but in the mean time other water mult be ſet 25 
| the 
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the fire, into which you are to put the walnuts as ſoon as it 
begins to boil. | 

o know if they be done enough, prick them with a pin, 
as you do green apricocks, and when — ſlip off from it, 
you muſt immediately take them off the fire. | 

To render them white, you ought to fling in a handful of 
beaten alum, and to give them another boiling, then turn 
them into freſh water to cool them, and afterwards put 
them into their ſugar ; allowing to two ladle full of ſugar 
one ladle full of water. 

Sometime after drain the walnuts, and flip them into ear- 
then pans, and having caus'd the ſugar and the water to be 
heated together, pour it upon them; the next day clear the 
ſugar from the pans, without removing the walnuſs, becauſe 
they muſt not be ſet over the fire at all. 

Give the ſyrup five or fix boilings, but on the third day 
boil it till it becomes ſomewhat ſmooth, as alſo on the fol- 
lowing days ſucceſſively, till it is become very ſmooth, and 
at laſt entirely pearl'd, encreaſing the quantity of ſugar every 


day, that ſo the walnuts may be well foak'd in the ſyrup. 


Then ſet them into a ſtove all night, and afrerwards put them 
into pots. | 1 | 
[f the ſugar us'd be very fine, the walnuts will be very 


white. 
WALL-WORT or COME REY. 


A decoction of this plant being drank in metheglin, is 
good for purging away the ſuperfluous humours of the breaſt: 

The juice of it taken in common water, is good for thoſe 
who ſpit blood, and for the diſtempers of the. reins; being 
taken in wine it ſtops the bloody flux, and the excels of wo- 
mens menſes; the plant being chew'd quenches thirſt, and 
corrects the ſharpneis of urine, 


WARTS, 20 take off 


Some recommend the following methods. | | 
1. Touch them with fig-leaves, and they will (as ſome af- 

firm) fall off; but others adviſe to rub them with the heart 

of a pigeon. ee eee „ 
2. Cut off the head of a live eel, and rub the wart with 

the blood, and they will (as is ſaid) drop fl.. 
3. Lay the foot of a hen over a quick fire, till the ſkin 

peels off from the bone, and with that ſkin rub the warts 

twice or thrice, while it is = and it will effect the un 
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Of WATER for Brewing. 


Water is of great conſequence in brewing malt liquor, 
and ought to be both wholeſome and fine; it being the ye. 
hicle by which the nouriſhing and pleafant particles of the 
malt and hop are convey'd into our bodies. 8 

Now the more fimple and free any water is from foreign 
particles, the better it will anſwer thoſe, ends and purpoſes. 

For as it has been obſerv'd by Dr. Mead, ſome waters are 
ſo loaded with ſtony corpuſcles, that even the pipes through 
which they are carried, are in time incruſted and ſrpp'd up 
by them, and are of that petrify ing nature, that they breed 
tlie ſtone in the bladder; and this alſo. appears by the infide 
of teatkettles, that are incruſted by hard well waters. being 
boiled in them. mot brows 

It muſt be allow'd, its true, that ſuch Aluids as well waters 
have a greater force and aptneſs to extract the tinctare out of 
malt than the more innocent and ſoft water of rivers; but 
nevertheleſs they ought not to be us d but {upon neceſſity; 
this quality in them being owing to the mineral particles and 
alumious ſalts with which they are impregnatec. 

For theſe waters being thus ſaturated, will by their va— 
rious gravities in their circulation, depoſit themſelves in ſome 
part or other of the anima] body; and on this account tome 
prove the goodneſs of water by the lightneſs of 1ts body in 
water ſcales, in order to the avoiding the ſcorbutick, colicky, 
bypochondriacal and other ill effects of the clayey and other 
groſs particles of ſtagnating well waters, and the ſtony con- 
cretions of others; and therefore ſuch waters ſhould be avoid- 
ed more than others that are not pure, clear and ſoft, or 


that do not ſpring from good chalks or ſtony rocks, which arc 


generally allow'd to produce the beſt of all well waters, 
Spring waters are in general liable to partake of thoſe mi- 
nerals, thro* which they pats, and are either wholeſome cr 
rejudicial according to their quality. | 
But thoſe waters that will lather well with ſoap, or is ſoft 
and is ſtrain'd through chalk or a grey fire-ſtone, theſe are ac- 
counted the beſt ; for chalks in this reſpect excel all other 
carths, in that they adminiſter nothing unwholeſome to the 
water that is percolated or ſtrain'd through them; but does 
without doubt perfectly abſorb. by its drying and ſpungy qua- 
lity any ill mineral qualities that may be in the water that 
runs through them. | . 


And ſor this reaſon it is common to throw great quantities 
of chalk into wells at Allsbum to ſoften their water which 
. | : | | comes 
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comes off a black ſand ſtone, and is ſo hard and ſharp that it 


will frequently turn their beer ſour in a weeks time; 1o 
that without the chalk it is neither fit to waſh: nor brew with; 
but as long as the alcalous ſoft particles of the chalk continues 
in it, it is put to both uſes. 

River waters are not 10 hable to be loaded with theſe me- 
tallick, petrifying, faline and other unwholeſome particles of 
the earth as the ſpring or well waters arc, eſpecially at ſome 
diſtance from the ſpring head; becauſe the rain water mixes 
it and ſoftens it and are alſo much cured by the influence of 
the ſun and air; for in their runnings they often collect groſs 

articles from owzy, muddy mixtures which make beer ſub- 


je& to new fermentation, and grow foul as the Thames water 


generally does; yet is this for its ſoftneſs much better than 


the hard ſort. : : 
But where there is a river that is clear in a dry time, when 


no great rain has lately fell out of rivulets or ſuch rivers as 


have a gravelly, chalky, ſandy, or ſtony bottom, free from 


the diſturbance of cattle, and in a good air, it may then juſtly 
deſerve the name of an excellent water for brewing, and will 
make a ſtronger drink with a leſs quantity of malt than any 
of the well waters: And ſo the Thames water has been found 
to make as ſtrong beer with ſeven buſhels of malt, as well 
water with eight, and fo are all river waters in a proportio- 
nable degree, and where they can be had clean and pure, 
the drink may be drawn fine in a few days after it has been 


tunned. 


Rain cwater is very ſoft, of a moſt ſimple and pure nature, 


and the beſt diluter of any, eſpecially if receiv'd free from 
dirt, and the ſalt of mortar, that often mixes with it; as it 
runs off from tiled roofs; this 1s very fit for brewing ales that 
are not to be kept a great while; but for beers that are to 
be kept ſome time in the catks it is not ſo well, as being apt 


to putrefy ſooner than any. 


Pond waters, ſuch are all Menn waters chiefly from 
c 


rain, and are either good or bad as they happen; tor where 
there is a clean bottom and the water 1s not diſturb'd by the 
feet of cattle, or too many fiſh in an open ſound air, it then 


comes near, if it be not quite ſo good as rain water. 


ANGELICA WATER. 


Take angelica both roots and leaves; and alſo the roots 
and flowers of lavender, infuſe them in wine, and diſtil 
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W A 
them and you will have an excellent water againſt the fallino 
fickneſs; of which take two or three ſpoonfuls at a time. 


CELANDINE WATER. 


In the beginning of May gather celandine, fennel, rue and 
vervain; pound ſo many as to ptocure four ounces of juice 
from each, which mix together, and add ſome roſe buds, 3 
quarts of a pound of ſugar candy, the ſame quantity of 

ragons blood, and alſo the fame quantity of 2500 tutty, di: 
ſtil all in a limbeck. | | 
This water is good to take away redneſs and ſpecks of the 
eyes. | 


CLOVE WATER. 


Infuſe cloves, ginger and roſemary flowers, of each an 
equal quantity, in good ſtrong wine for the ſpace of cight 
hours, and then diſtil them. | 8 | 
"This water is excellent for comforting the ſtomach, al- 
laying pains and cripings of the guts; for killing worms, 
making fat people lean and, lean people fat; being mixt with 


ſugar. 
EYE BRIGHT WATER. 


Take eye-bright, celandine, fennel, red roſes, rue and 
veryein, of each 2 pound; cloves and long pefper, of cach 3 
quarter of a pound; pound all and diſtil them in a glafs 
alembick ; this water is excellent for weak eyes. 


GARDEN-FLAG WATER. 


Take garden flag, hyfop and fouthernwood, of each equal 
quantities; pound them and let them lie for ſome time and 
afterwards diſtil them. | 

This water is good for forwarding the menſes and killing 
worms 1n children. LETS 575 


IMPERIAL WATER. 


For a week dry orange peel in the ſhade, of which take 
two ounces; alſo cloves and nutmegs, of each the ſame 
quantity; powder them each by themſelves, then put the 


ipices into a phial with role water, and {ct it in the _ for 
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about 19 days, then put in the orange peel, and Jet it ſtand 
| for ſome time; then having half a pound of red roſes gather- 
ed two days before, and four ounces of the root of cyprus, 
| balm gentle, hyſop, roſemary leaves, and wild-roſes; of cach a 


handful ; and laurel leaves half a handful; the whole having 


| been dry'd in the ſun for the ſpace of 10 hours, put all into 


an alembick in the manner following. 

Firſt lay a bed at the bottom of half a pound of freſh red 
roſes; then a ſecond bed of the aromatick powders and 
orange peel, and a third of the flowers of March violets and 
let the fourth and laſt bed be of the herbs beſore mentioned. 

Diſtil all gently in Halneo marie, adding thereto à pint of 
roſe water. | 

If a dram of this water be taken in the morning it will 
keep the body in health, and as it were renew youth. 
| It is in great eſteem among the greateſt nobility of both 
exes. 

It is good againſt the gripes and diſorders of the belly; 
the head-ache the tooth- ache; apoplexy, convulfions, pal- 
ſey, ſwooning and other cold maladies. 


LAVENDER WATER. 


Infuſe lavender flowers either freſh or dry'd, in either 
role-water, wine, or brandy, and then diſtil them Or, 
2. Dry lavender flowers in the ſun, put them into a vial, 
ſtop it well, and pour white wine upon them; and the water 
will be more odoriferous, and without any diſtilling: If you 
would have that which repreſents the ſmell of lavender, pour 
a drop or two of the oil of ſpike upon a ſufficient quantity of 
fair water and ſtir all together in a glaſs vial that has a narrow 
neck, and it will be very odoriferous without diſtillation, 


ORANGE WATER. 


Infuſe the rinds of green oranges and lemons of each a 
quarter of an ounce, fix cloves, and three ounces of the flow- 
ers of ſpikenard and lavender newly gathered, in three pints 
of roſe water for the ſpace of four or five hours; and then 
diſtil them. 


ORANCE- FLOWER WATER. 


Diſtil orange flowers with a gentle fire, in a glaſs or 
1 earthen 
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earthen glaz'd alembick, adding the flower of lemons ; take 
care to ſtop it very cloſe in a glaſs bottle. 


PIMPERNEL WATER. 


Take the feeds of pimpernel, the leaves and roots of bur. 
dock; the ſeeds of parlley and imallage, of each equal quan- 
titles ; pound them all together, adding an ounce of dragons 
blood and a little wine vinegar, let them infuſe for ſome time, 


and diſtil them. | 
This is an excellent remedy in the ſtone and gravel. 


WATER-GERMANDER. 


This plant is good againſt all kinds of fevers; both for rai- 


ſing the ſpirits as à cordial or promoting or preventing the 
eruption of ſuch humours as frequently do critically termi- 
nate in ſuch diſtempers. : | 

Some authors recommend it likewiſe as hyſterical and good 
for deſtroying worms, and as a good detergent in malignant 
and inveterate ulcers. 


WATER GRUEL. 


Steep good ground oatmeal all night in water, ftrain it thc 
next day and boil it with a blade of mace, and when it 1s 


enough, and having ſome raiſins or currants, that have been 


infus'd in a pot of ſeething water, mix this with the grucl 
when it is enough, with a little ſalt, a little wine, and a little 


ſugar. 
Another Way. 


Take two parts of oatmeal and one of rice finely ground, 
boil it well in water, and add a good deal of cinnamon, ſtram 
it through a cloth, and ſweeten it to your taſte; and if there 
be the yolk of an egg, beaten with a little ſherry or fack 
added to it, it will not be bad for thoſe who have a looſe 


neſs: At other times you may if you pleaſe add butter. 1, 


is not only very palatable, but very nouriſhing. 


WATER LILY. 


The flower of the white kind, as alſo the root 1s cooling 
and moiſtening. The decoction is given inwardly in wen 
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and burning fevers : It is alſo good in ſharpneſs of urine and 


to ſweeten the blood, 
tions, and to cleanſe and ſoften the ikin. 


7 Broil WHITINGS. 


It is alſo us'd outwardly in inflimma- 


« 


Gut and cleanſe the fiſh with water and ſalt, dry them 
and flour them well, then having firſt rubb'd the gridiron 
. . x ! 1 2 » 
with a little chalk lay them on. When they are enough on 
one fide turn them, and {erve them when done with melted 
butter, anchovy liquor, and oiſter ſauce. 


When you fry whitings ſkewer their rails in their mouth. 
WHITE DRINK. 


Boil an ounce of the powder of harts-horn and a pint and 
half of ſpring water to the conſumption of one half, with a 
cruſt of bread in it, and a little cinnamon; ſtrain it and ſweeten 


it with Joat ſugar. 


This is us'd as a common drink in all acute diſeaſes attend- 
ed with or inclining to a looſeneſs. 

It is proper in the ſmall pox and meaſles, and 1s reckoned 
not only to correct the ſharpneſs of humours in the ſtomach 
and bowels; but alſo to ſweeten them. 

N. B. The red Drink is the lame with the hte, only 
tinged with cochincal. 


Take a quart of cream or new milk, put into it a quarter 
of a nutmeg ſlic'd, a quarter of an ounce of mace and ſome 
cinnamon; pare off the cruſt of a half penny roll, cut it in 
ſlices and lay it in the bottom of a diſh, and lay them over 
with good beef marrow ; and having beat up the yolks of fix 
eggs well with roſe water put them to the cream, ſwectening 
all with ſugar, and having taken out the ſpices, pour it into 
a broad 6X in which you have laid the bread and marrow, 
and bake it, but not. in too hot an oven; when you ſerve it 


up ſcrape white ſugar over it. 
WHITES, zo ſtop. 


Take nutmegs what quantity you pleaſe, and the white of 
2 new laid egg, role water and plantane water, of each four 
ſpoonfuls and a little ſugar ; put the nutmegs into the middle 
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of a brown loaf, and bake it an oven; and when it is enough 
take the nutmeg our of the loaf; beat the plantane water, 
roſe water, white of the egg and ſugar well together, and 
icrape half a nutmeg upon 1t; mix all well together, and take 
ſome of it every morning for fix or ſeven days together. 
Clary pounded with butter is alſo a very good medicine in 
the whites; the navel being rubbed. with it; and ſome utc 
coral, which by its vertue ſwallows up the acid flux of the 
menſes and the emrods. N 11 


WHITLOE. 


Take ſnail ſhells and beat the pulpy part of them very 
well, with a good quantity of parſley chopt very fine, and ap- 
ply it warm to the whitloe, ſhifting it two or three times a 

ay. | 
: Take houſe ſnails and pound them, ſhells and all in 2 
{tone or wooden mortar ; till they come to be a poultice, and 
apply this pretty warm to the whitloe, and keep it on for 16 
or 24 hours, and then (if need be) repeat it. 

3. Take a reddiſh or blackiſh ſnail, of that ſort that has 
no ſhell or houſe; pound it in a mortar of wood or ſtone till 
it is a poultice and apply it to the whitloe ; and after it has 
lain on ſome hours repeat it once or twice. 


LONDON WIGS. 


To half a quarter of a peck of flour allow four ounces of 
| ſugar, and carraways to your palate, having mix'd theſe ſet 
| them to the fire to dry; then having heated three quarters of 
a Pound of butter over a gentle fire, ſtirring it often, add to 
it a pint of milk or cream; when the butter is melted pour it. 
into the middle. gf the flour, and add to it a few ſpoonfuls of 
ſack and half a pint of very good ale yeaſt, ſet it before the 
fire to rife ; then make the wigs and lay them on tin plates to 


2 few WILD FOWL. 


F tne 


WILD 


WI 
WILD THTME. 
good to provoke urine and the menſes; cleanſe the viſcous 


humours of the kidneys, diſſolve ventoſities, allay the pains 
of the bowels, cure inward rupturcs, and remove the obſtruc- 


tion of the liver and ſpleen. 1 


The ſmell of it is good for fort ify ing the brain. 
Wild thyme boil'd in vinegar and oil, is good for giving 


eaſe in the head- ache, the temples being rubb'd with that 


and ſome hony; it is effectual for cleanſing the lungs, and 
gives relief in epilepſies. : | 

An ounce of the powder (it having been firſt dry'd) be- 
ing drank in water, gives eaſe in the gripes; and removes the 


ſuppreſſion of urine. 
WITHERING. 


A malady of a cow, who after calving has not cat her 
cleanſing, which if not remedied will toon kill her; wiitch 
to prevent. * Se. 

1. Boil ariſtolochia, betony, coleworts, maiden-hair, mallows 
and mugwort in water, and give it the cow luke-warm, 

2. Bruiſe ariſtolochia, myrrh and pepper and give her in 
ſtrong ale, or white wine luke-warm, and this will not only 
cauſe her to caſt her cleanſing but alſo, if the calf be 
dead within her will bring it away. | 


WOLEFS-BANE, is a plant of a poiſonous nature, yet is 
wy in fomentations and ointments for the Itch and to kill 
Ice. | | | 


WOLFS-FOOT, a decoction of this plant being boil'd in 
wine 1s good againſt the ftone in the kidneys and to provoke 
urine, | | | | 
Being pounded, boil'd in water and apply'd outwardly, it 


will allay inflammations and burning pains. It is good in the 


& gout proceeding from a hot humour. 


WOODCOCKS to dreſs. 


Theſe are only to be pull'd of their feathers and not drawn 
like other fowls but the guts left in them, and when they 
are roaſted they muſt be ſerv'd upon. toaſts of bread upon 
which the guts are ſpread and eaten, when they are brought 
to table. | 'The 


Is 2 ſtrong digeſter and opener. The decoction in wine is 
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The inwards of this bird eats like marrow, this is gene- 
rally eaten with juice of orange, a little ſalt and pepper, with- 
out any other ſauce. e 
The legs of this bird are moſt eſteemed, and uſually pre- 
fented to . greateſt ſtranger at the table; but the wings and 
breaſt of a partridge are the principal parts; for the legs are 
full of ftrings like the legs of turkeys and pheaſants. | 


SNIPES, ro dreſs. 


Theſe are of the ſame nature with the woodcock, and are 
ordered in every reſpect like it. Theſe may be larded with 
bacon upon the breaſt; or elle ſtew'd with falt and crumbs of 
bread while they are roaſting. | 

Some ule another ſauce them, as gravy with a little 
minced anchovy, a rocambole, fome lemon juice, and a little 
white wine boil'd together; and when it is ſtrained pour it 
into a ſaucer and ſerve it with the fowls. 


Sauce for a WOOD-COCK or any WILD FOWL. 


Mix a quarter of a pint of water with the ſame quantity of 
claret; put in grated bread and two. or three heads of ro- 
cambole or ſhalot; a little falt, whole pepper, mace and 
nutmeg flic'd ; ſet theſe all over the fire and ſtew them very 
well; then beat it up with butter, put it under the wood- 
cock or wild fowl; which being, under roaſted will afford 


gravy to mix with this ſauce, 
A Powder for the WORMS. 


Take crabs-eyes and coraline, of each two drams; cream of 
tartar one dramʒ reduce all to a fine powder, and give as 
much as will lie on a fix-pence three times a day in a {poan- 
ful of milk water, and let the child drink two or three ſpoon- 
fuls after it; if this does not keep it from being coſtive give 
it ſometimes a gliſter of milk and ſugar; and if the weakneſs 
continues, let rhubarb infus'd in ſmail beer be drank con- 
ſtantly for three weeks or a month, and it will certainly 
effect the cure, and both ſweeten and ſtrengthen the blood. 

This powder muſt be taken at the full and change of the 


moon, 
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ſage, penny- royal and ſcabious o 


ful, of p 


ſqueeze out the juice, and give two ſpoonfuls of it in a glaſs 


wo 
The MILK WATER, 70 be raten with the foregoing 
Powder. 


Take ale-hoof, betony, comfrey leaves and roots, mint, 

f each one handful ; fox- 
fern roots two handfuls, one quart of ſhell ſnails bruis'd, and 
the whites of fix eggs ; bruiſe the herbs, ſlice the roots, and 
diſtil all in a cold ſtill with a gallon of new milk and a quart 
of canary ; ſweeten it with ſugar-candy. 


Another Powder for the ſame. 


Take an ounce of worm-ſeed and half an ounce of rhu- 


barb; reduce them to a very fine Prey adding to them a 


quarter of an ounce of prepar'd coral ; givea child of theſe as 
much as will lie upon a ſhilling for three mornings together 
and let it drink a glaſs of warm ale after it. 


Another Way. 


Give a child one drop and no more of oil of brimſtone in 
a little warm ale, three mornings one after another ; three 
drops 1s enough for a man or a woman. | | 


Another. 


Take pain, ſpear mint and goats-rue, of each a hand- 
antane feeds a ſpoonful. Stamp theſe together and 


ot ſack for three mornings. 


For WORMS. 


Take tops of carduus, tops of centuary, Roman worm- 


wood, and the flowers of camomile, (all of them dry'd and 


of the laſt years growth that you uſe them) cut the herbs 


ſmall, but not the flowers, and put them with an ounce of 
wormſeed bruiſed ſmall into an earthen jar or pickling por, 


and pour upon them a quart of ſpring water cold; ſtir then: 


all well about, and then tie the pot over with a double pa- 
per, and let it ſtand 48 hours, opening it, and ſtirring it 
five or fix times in that ſpace. : 

At the end of 48 hours, ſtrain it through a cloth, ſqueez- 
ing the herbs as dry as you can, which fling away, and give 


to a child from two to four or five years old half a _ 


ter; dry'd wormwood half a pound ; caraway ſeeds bruiſed 


vo 


fo), more or leſs of this liquor, mixt with a quarter of a ſpoon- 
ful of oil of beech nuts, every morning faſting, letting it 
faſt for about an hour after it; and alſo the lame dote a- 
bout four or five in the afternoon, every day for a week or 
ten days together; by which time if the caſe be worms, 
and you take care to obſerve, you will find them come away, 


either dead or alive. 


Older Children muſt take more in proportion to their ages; 
and grown perſons from three or four to fix or eight ſpoon- 
fuls or more, with always half the quantity of the ſaid oil 
mixt with each doſe, and it wil] keep the body ſoluble, and 


ſometimes a little looſe. | 
This is an excellent remedy, and has cured in caſes that 


have been thought incurable. 


For the WORMS, Another. 


Take an ounce of the ſceds of Su oranges, huſk and dry 


them, and pound them to a powder, of which give as much 


as will lie on a ſixpence in a ſpoontul of ſyrup of peach bloſ- 
ſoms; or for want of that, ſyrup of black cherries ; and alto 


bind peach leaves to the navel of the child. 


WORMWOOD, is air for killing worms in the body, 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; it is vulnerary opening, helps di- 

eſtion, and promotes the menſes; is good in the difeales of 
The ther, ſpleen and ſtomach. | | | 


' WORMWOOD CAKES. 


Take fine ſugar, fift it through an hair fieve, and colour 
it with carmine; wet it more than a candy with water; boil 
it pretty briſkly till it is almoſt a candy height then add a- 
bout three drops of ſpirit of wormwood, and fill it in little 
coffins made of cards; and when it boils in the coffins it is 
cnough; you muſt not boil more than half a pound at a 
time or leſs. Pe gh 

Let the ſpirit of wormwood be that which looks black, 
and as thick as oil, and irought to have two or three boils after 


it is p ut into the cakes. 
' WORMWOOD WATER. 
| Take fix quarts of proof ſpirits, and three quarts of wa- 
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two ounces; infuſe them, diſtil and ſweeten with three quar- 


ters of a pound of ſugar. 
Dr. Bates s WORMWOOD WATER. 


Take the outward rinds of freſh lemon, one pound and 
an balf of oranges one pound; dry'd wormood and JW/7nters 
bark of ich halt a pound; camomile flowers four ounces, 
card uu feeds, gilliflowers, cubebs, ſweet reed, of each 
all OUNCE ; 1,nzmon, nutmeg and caraway ſeeds of each 
tuo ounces, reftified ſpirits of wine fix quarts; ſimple worm- 
wood water four quarts; digeſt theſe for the ſpace of three 
o four days and difti] them. | 


Jo know when WORT is wel boil'd. 


1. Confider the ſtrength of it, for ſtrong wort requires 
more boiling than weak. 

2. Obſerve when it breaks like curds and whey, and boil 

z. When wort is well boil'd, the hops fink to the bottom. 

In order to make wort break the ſooner, ſome as ſoon as 
it comes to a boiling, throw in a quart of water. 

Wort is beſt work'd or fermented in a ſeaſon'd veſſel. 

1. Becauſe the parts of the liquor formerly fermented in 
it having impregnated it, they preſently exert their force 
upon the new liquor, rouze up the parts, and put them in 
action, ſooner than they would do in any unſeaſon d calk. ._ 

If wort when boil'd, be put into a ſeaſoned veſſel and let 
to ſtand, it would ferment of it {elf in ſummer time; but 
in winter time; would work but very ſlowly and imperfectly, 
and there will be a neceflity to add yeaſt or barm. 

2. A new veſſel does not only render the fermentation 
weaker and ſlower; but imbibes a large part of its {ſpirit 
and fermentable parts from the drink; by which means 


what remains after working will taſte more flat and vapid ; 


and for this reaſon muſt the veſſel be of wood, for earth or 
glaſs will not ſuffer the fermentation to proceed regularly. 
ort has alſo ſeveral phyſical qualities. As in ſom. diſor- 
ders of the breaſt, as where the bronchial veſſels are very 
weak. A decoction of wort with ſuch things as diſpoſe its 
parts to motion, and prevent its ſtuffing of the ſmall veflels 
may be very ſerviceable, | 


Wort 
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Wort is a very great ſoftner, being drank moderately it 
will give three or four looſe ſtools, and is good for killing 
worms. On the other hand, if wort be drank too freely, it 
will cauſe vomiting and looſeneſs, fAlatulency and gripes ; 
is hard of digeſtion in the body, begets obſtructions, Ns 
urine, Cc. ; | 


S. John's WORT. 


This plant is of a diſolving and operative quality; the 
Teed being drank in wine, is good for the ſtone and againſt 
poiſons, and forſpitting of blood, as alſo for the ſciatica ; 
the water diſtill'd from the plant is good for the falling fick- 

neſs and palſey. | 
0 nb being pounded and apply'd to the bitings of 
venomous creatures cures them. 

In ſhort there are few plants endowed with more or great- 
er vertues. 8 


- For an old WOUND or SORE in Cows, &c. 


Take white copperas three ounces, roach alam one ounce 
and an half; bole armoniack fix or ſeven ounces : powder 
theſe finely, and mix them together; ſet them on the fire 
in a well glazed earthen veſſel, and keep ftirring them 
fora quarter of an hour, till they are all incorporated. 

Then take off the mixture and ſet it by to cool, and af- 
terwards pound the compoſition in a marble mortar to a 
fine powder. | | 

*Then'boil three quarts of ſpring (water which would be 
beſt if from a chalkey ſpring) covering it while it is boiling; 
and when it has boil'd five minutes, pour it hot into a clean 
veſſel, and mix with it about three ounces of the powder, 
ſtirring it well as foon as the powder is in. | 

Set it by for two or three days, and then filter it, putting 
up the clear 1 in a bottle, and ſtopping it well. 
When you have occaſion to uſe this water. make it as 
hot as it can be endured, and apply it to the wound by 
dipping a linnen rag into it; this may be repeated twice 2 
day, and three times the firſt day; then bind on a linnen 
cloth well ſoaked in the ſaid liquor. 

"And if the wound happens to be deep, although it ſhould 
be fiſtulous, you may force in ſome of this warm with 3 


ſyringe, and it will effectually cure it. 
YEANING 
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IEANING. 


HEN the time of ſheeps yeaning is near, the ewes 
ought to be carefully obſerved, and be well nouriſh- 
ed, for if they are not in good ſtrength, they will not be able 
to deliver their lambs; and muſt be watch'd as well by 
night as by day; and where an ewe cannot deliver her 
lamb, ſhe ought to be helped by the ſhepherd, by ſetting 
f is foot on her neck, and with his hands taking it gently from 
her; which is the more eafily done if the lamb comes with 
the head forward. 0 
If the rump be foremoſt he muſt put in his fingers and 
put a {mall cord about both the lambs feet and ſo draw it 
Out. | "80 a 
If the lamb happens to lie over-thwart or croſs, then he 
7 maſt with a ſharp knife cut the the lamb in three or tour 
iy pieces and ſo take it out. ; + 3's: as be 
5 To facilitate the yeaning of lambs in caſes of neceſlity, 
_ nettles bail'd in malmſey and green wile, will open the neck 
of the matrix; anniſced boil'd in ale or wine; the juice of 
. penny-royal ſtamp'd and given; alſo wild parſnips ſtamp'd 


ſtrain'd and given, Oc. 


2 

bh YEAST or BARM, is of extraordinary uſe to excite fer- 
: mentation in liquors, as wort and other fermentable liquors. 

a The yeaſt on the top of wort is the flower of ale, a great num- 

uy ber of the ſpirituous particles, wrapp'd up in a viſcid, light 


body, is criſp, rare, and feculent, twims at the top; and at- 
np ter the drink is fermented and ſettled, it gradually condenſes 
and ſubſides or ſinks to the bottom; and if the drink be ſha- 
as ken or moved, or the air contain d in it be rarefied, the ſub- 
by tilty, fineneſs and ſmalneſs of thoſe ſpirituous particles, that 
ez were lock'd up in the viſeid body, which is alſo light, 
„ cauſe the ah again to mix with the ale, mount up to the 
head, and put it again upon the fret. Seer [oan ans 
Again yealt is alſo of fingular uſe in making bread, for 
without it wheat flour would make the heavieſt bread of 
| all grain, which would therefore be of the hardeſt digeſtion, 


and fo very prejudicial. 
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It would ſoon render the whole parts of the body viſcid 
and clammy, and fur its veſſels with a mucus almoſt inſepara- 
ble; only to be attenuated by perſons conſtantly employ'd in 
the hardeſt labours; but by the addition of the yeaſt it makes 
the rareſt, moſt porous, palatable, digeſtible, light and nu- 
trictous bread of any grain. So 
Yeaſt is alſo of medicinal uſe, when apply'd to any part 
ol the body by way of poultice; the heat of the body by ra- 
refying and ſeparating its ſubtile parts from the viſcid, ren- 
ders them able to penetrate the ſkin, rarefy the incloſed, im- 
pacted or glutinous matter and diſpoſe it to ſuppuration and 
digeſtion and brings ſwellings to a head, which would not be 
otherwiſe broken. „ SES | 
Y And is therefore generally reputed a great drawer. On the 
15 contrary, if the matter of the ſwelling be contain'd in ſuch 
1 veſſels of the body that have not intirely loſt their elaſtick 
= tone and force, and the vifctd matter or humour be yet mo- 
veable, a poultice of yeaſt and tops of wormwood, apply d to 
the part do ſo rarefy the humour and ſtrengthen the veſlel; 
as to cauſe the humour to move in its canals, and mix with 
the fluids of the body, as to diſcuſs the ſwelling. 
Again yeaſt is uſeful for ſeveral e in houſewifery; as 
: for clearing and cleaning veſſels of braſs, and that with more 
| euſe and leſs waſte . metal than by uſing any other 
IIę,fd is alſo very excellent for cleanſing the body from ditt 
|  andfilth, and rendering the ſkin ſmooth and clear. 


Of the YELLOWS in Cows. 
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Some call chis diſtemper che gall in cattle, and may be 
known by the running of the eyes, and a large quantity of yel- 
low wax in the ir ears; as alſo by a yellowneſs appearing undet 
their lips. LU: + 601 aint Hors. | | [og IO 
/ This diſtem er commonly proceeds from the cattles eating 
ſome unwholefome food or from poor diet. 


For the cure. Take one ounce of wood - ſoot powder'd fine, 


